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HERALD OF PEACE 

JANUARY, 1812. 


“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. M — Matt. v. 9. 
44 The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance. M — Psu. cxil. f>. 


We have recently received communications from America, containing much in- 
teresting information respecting the late distinguished President of the American 
Peace Society. We have a melancholy pleasure in dwelling upon the history of 
our valued friend, so that every reminiscence of it is precious to our heart. He was 
honoured during his laborious and happy life to put influences in motion, which 
will never stop in their vibration until the great object for which lie lived shall 
have been accomplished. Wc have great pleasure in being permitted to in- 
troduce to our readers the Eulogy on his Chai actor and Life, delivered by the 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, the talented secretary of the American Peace Society, at 
their last annual meeting. We also find, to our great satisfaction, that at the 
same meeting they passed the following resolution : — " That a biography of 
our lamented President, giving in detail the events of his life, and a full por- 
trait of his character, is due to his eminent worth, and would be likely to do 
1 good service, not only to the cause of peace, but to the interests of piety and 
virtue.*' For this biography we, in common with the friends of peace, shall 
wait with anxiety. 

EULOGY ON WILLIAM LADD, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

The friends of peace meet to-day under circumstances peculiarly afflictive. 
Death has smitten down the charm of these annual solemnities. His manly 
form, his countenance ever beaming with benignity, his tongue always ready 
with its captivating eloquence to plead for every cause of God and man, are 
now mouldering in the grave. Our father and leader, the founder of our So- 
ciety, and the champion of our cause, the apostle and -martyr of peace, hat 
gone to his final reward, and left us to mourn his sodden, irreparable loss, and 
gather from his memory fresh motives to zeal in behalf of an object to which 
his talents, his property, and his life were all devoted. ^ 

A bereavement so great and sp recent, will hardly allow m to indulge taw 
exercise* common on this occasion. Every eye is turned to the Seat 
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hat left vacant ; the mind, in spite of all effoi^W^j^sjr^wlA^e recollection 
of what we have lost ; nor can our hearts resisr tra^emptaloH to linger on 
the aad yet pleasing theme. Death is a mirror which refle cts the hues of 
heaven to earth ; and fain would we gaze till wc see once'lflEne the full and 
perfect image of our departed friend. His name, next to tlfemfluences he set 
at work for the good of mankind, is the richest legacy he has bequeathed us ; 
and we feel that the claims of our cause, and the general expectations of the 
community, as well as the strong impulses of our own hearts, require us to dwell 
awhile on the history, character and services of our much lamented President. 

William Ladd was born, May 10, 1778, at Exeter, N. H., where he 
spent his boyhood, and developed the germ of those traits which afterwards 
rendered him the ornament and delight of society. Intended by his parents 
' for one of the learned professions, he pursued his studies preparatory to col- 
lege, at the academy in his native village, and entered Harvard University at 
the age of fifteen. Light-hearted, fond of society, and a favourite in every 
circle, he was distinguished in college less by his studious habits than by the 
buoyancy of his spirits, and the kindness of his feelings ; yet he attained, 
even on the green side of twenty, such a reputation for scholarship as entitled 
him, at the close of his collegiate course, to an honourable appointment in a 
class which produced some of our most distinguished men, and thus proved 
how much more wit than truth there must have been in the remark occasion- 
ally made by himself, " that he gained little knowledge or mental discipline in 
college ; and what he did get, the salt water pretty much washed out.** 

Too young to require an immediate commencement of professional studies, 
and strongly bent on seeing the world, he betook himself, on leaving college, 
to the ocean. The business of his father, now removed to Portsmouth, and 
extensively engaged in navigation, afforded him a favourable opportunity ; and 
he went on hoard one of his vessels as a passenger, with no aim more definite 
than that of a general traveller. But his peculiar activity did not relish the 
idle, though honourable, confinement of a cabin ; and from choice he sub- 
mitted to perform the labours of a common sailor. In his next voyage, he 
went as mate ; and in his third, he took the command of a ship, and soon 
became one of the shrewdest, most successful of Ins father’s captains, and 
finally the commander of vessels owned jointly by himself and his brothers. 

We cannot follow our young adventurer from port to port, from continent 
to continent ; but in 1801, four years after leaving college, we find him at 
Florida, then a Spanish province, on an enterprise of philanthropy and gain. 
He had conceived the idea of undermining slavery by the introduction of free 
white labourers ; the Spanish governor encouraged the experiment, by offering 
a lot of land for every one he should introduce; and accordingly he trans- 
ported from Philadelphia a considerable number of Dutch emigrants, called re- 
demption ers. It was not, however, the right team for a Yankee to drive. Some 
of his Dutchmen deserted ; others grew sick, or too lazy to work ; and at 
length he gave up the project in despair, and after a residence there of about 
five years, returned on the death of his &tber in 1806, to Portsmouth. From 
that time he went again, to sea, and followed it with much success till the 
approach of our last war drove our commerce from the ocean. 

Here began a new era in the life of our friend. Retiring in 1812 to Minot, 
a town in the interior of the State of Maine, he devoted himself, with charac- 
teristic ardour, to agricultural pursuits, and continued to the end of his days a 
practical farmer, There he enjoyed opportunities for reading aad reduction, 
for self-review and self-culture, for reviving his literary habits, and maturing 
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the character requisite for that work of reform which he was destined ere lojqg 
to undertake. Most reformers, like Luther and John the Baptist, are trained 
for their office in retirement ; and in like manner was the Philanthropist of 
Minot prepared for his mission of peace. M 

But first he received a higher baptism, “ an unction from the Holy One. 
However interesting his. social character, he continued thoughtless oq the sub- 
ject of personal religion, until his attention was aroused by a homely, well- 
timed rebuke from a bold, blunt, honest Christian in the city of Portland, where 
I have often seen him in his little shop, tinkering his tin wares, and pressing 
the claims of his God and Saviour on all he met. The repropf, though offen- 
sive at the time, proved the occasion of his soon becoming a " new creature 
iu Christ Jesus and through the remainder of his life, that plain-spoken 
old man was his cherished friend. The change was marked, prominent, and 
all-pervading. It gave him a direction and an impulse altogether new. It 
consecrated him to God and mankind. His all he laid upon the altar : and 
thenceforth did ho give to every enterprise of benevolence and reform, hi* 
ready, zealous, powerful support. 

Soon after this crisis in his history, Mr. Ladd chanced to hear for the first 
time of the cause of peace. Though very pacific in his own disposition, and 
familiar with the atrocities and horrors of war, still he had never dreamed of 
an effort in earnest for its abolition, until the late President Appleton, of Bow- 
doin College, one of the clearest intellects and purest hearts that ever adorned 
our country, suggested the subject in a conversation near the close of his life. 
The impression still was slight, and would probably soon have passed away, 
but for an incident, apparently trifling, thut fixed it in his mind, and made it 
the grand idea and aim of his subsequent life. Some Christians in Maine, 
having projected a weekly religious paper, and anxious to Becure his co-opera- 
tion, had engaged him, as a well-known, scientific farmer, to write for the 
agricultural department ; but just then some tracts from the pen of the late 
I)r. Worcester fell iu his way, and interested him so deeply, that he resolved, 
before taking up the subject of agriculture, to send ft few articles on yeace. 
That effort riveted him to the cause for life. He had planned no senes of 
essays, nor thought of any thing more than a few brief articles ; but these 
grew so fast under his hands, that he paused not till he had written enough 
for a volume ; a form which those essays afterwards assumed, and now con- 
stitute one of our best works on peace. It was^ not long before he wrote a 
second series ; and, should you look through a complete file of that paper, the 
Christian Mirror , you will perhaps find the articles on this subject from his pen 
alone equalling nearly half the whole number issued in some ten or fifteen 
years. ^ 

The providence of God now marked Mr. Ladd as the Coryphaeus of our 
cause. When the venerable Worcester, ita pioneer and patriarch, resolved, 
under the infirmities of seventy, to retire from public life, Elisha stood ready, 
to catch the falling mantle of Elijah. The Friend of Peace, a periodical pro- 
jected by Dr. Worcester, and sustained for a series of years almost solely by 
his zeal and abilities, was, of course, to be relinquished, as none but David 
could wield his shag ; and Mr. Ladd pledged himself, so long as his pen and 
his purse should last, at least to support a periodical on peace. That pledge 
he nobly redeemed ; and, through his influence, a periodical devoted to our 
cause has now been continued, under different titles, for thirteen yea re. * 

It would be interesting, were there time, to follow our new champion through 
his subsequent career. The fate of oar cause seemed now to rest on W® 
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alone ; und he girded himself for the work with an energy of purpose that 
never faltered, and an ardour of zeal that grew more and more intense to the 
last hour of his life. One of his first efforts was a popular address before the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, the parent of all our peace organizations ; but he 
soon began to deliver lectures, and establish societies in various places. Se- 
conded by some leading men in different religious denominations, he founded 
in May, 1828, the American Peace Society, as a national Society, in the city 
of New York, and for six or seven years sustained it almost alone. His 
modesty, declining any offiefi of special honour, consented to act only as its 
general agent ; but it was during that period hardly a figure of speech to call 
him, as he sometimes was called, greatly to his mortification, the American 
Peace Society itself. He was the editor of its periodical; his purse, and 
other, was pledged for its bills ; and long did he issue its appeals, and deliver 
its lectures, and circulate its publications, and perform its agencies, and^rry 1 
on all its operations, with little more aid from the community than their con - 1 
sent that he might manage the cause very much as he pleased, and their occa- 
sional commendation of his incomparable perseverance and zeal. 

I need not review the labours of our departed friend during the last few 
years of his life. They are fresh in the memory of you all. Not only his 
first two volumes of Essays, but his three large popular tracts, two stereotyped 
by our Society, and the other republished by the London Peace Society ; his 
two Essays on a Congress of Nations, the first on the subject for nearly a 
century, both published by our Society, and the last re-issued by the London 
Society in an edition of twenty thousand copies ; his small juvenile volumes, 
about half a dozen in all, written for the most part with admirable tact : his ^ 
articles for the religious press, numerous as the weeks of each passing year; 
his sermons, sabbath after sabbath, his lectures and addresses from city to 
city, his incessant correspondence with the friends of peace through the world, 
and his personal appeals in almost every circle he met, whether in the parlour, 
the stage, or the steam-boat ; — all these are too welt known to need renewed 
rnentiou here, and forcibly illustrate his single-hearted devotion to the cause. 
It was the magnet of his soul, the pole star of his life. He planned for it ; he 
prayed for it ; he toiled for it day and night, from one end of the year to the 
other : and finally on this altar of his favourite, fondly-cherished cause, did 
he sacrifice himself a whole burnt-offering. It was his ruling passion ; and, 
ns he approached his heavenly home, and caught from the nearing summit of 
Pisgah, a wider, clearer view of the promised land he had sought so long, the 
reign of Universal Peace, it seemed to fill his whole vision, like the flood of 
glory which burst upon the raptured eye of the dying Payson. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning another subordinate era in the life of Mr. 
Ladd. Finding it difficult to collect an audience during the week, and too 
delicate, except where very well known, to ask as a layman for pulpits on the 
sabbath* he received from an association of congregational ministers at Maine 
a commission, about three years before his death, as a preacher of the Gospel, 
for the purpose of facilitating his labours in the cause of peace. The resolt 
proved his wisdom ; and, with new opportunities open before him, he went 
forth to his work with redoubled zeal. Acceptable both as a lecturer and 
* preacher, he had more calls for his sendees than he Could meet ; and his ar- 
dour, sustained by a constitution seemingly of iron, pushed him at length into 
efforts too great even for his strength. Besides the ceaseless effusions of his 
pen, he used commonly to preach three times on the sabbath, to lecture often 
through the webk, and then converse every where on his chosen theme, from 
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'morning till midnight. All this* even a frame* work of adamant could not 
endure long. His friends admonished and expostulated; but he said his time 
was short, and he must work while he could. He had long contemplated a 
tour through the Western States, but was frustrated in his plans till last au- 
tumn, when he started upon what he regarded himself as his findl excursion of 
any extent. Never did he seem more in his element ; and it was delightful 
to observe how hit spirit was refreshed by the manifestations ho met of in- 
creasing interest in the cause. At Troy and Albany, at Schenectady and Utica, 
at Syracuse, and Auburn, and Geneva, and Rochester, and Lockport, and Buf- 
falo, and many otheg^laces, he found open pulpits, and occasionally so strong 
a desire to hear " the old man eloquent/* that large churches could not con- 
tain the crowds that came for the purpose. No wonder that a spirit like hto 
could not withstand such temptations to excessive effort ; and at Peterborough 
he war obliged to rest awhile in the hospitable mansion of his friend, Gerrit 
Smith, par nobile fratrum. He resumed his journey soon, but was driven to 
his bed in Canandaigua for four weeks. A man of ordinary resolution would 
have gone no farther, nor even so far, but, on recovering a little strength, he 
proceeded to Rochester, Lockport, and other places, till he reached Buffalo, 
sometimes attempting still three services on “the sabbath, and frequently obliged 
by the discusc in his legs to sit during the delivery of his discourses, and even 
to pause and rest in the midst of them. Several of his lust sermons he 
s preached on his knees : and, when it came to this, he felt, in spite of himself, 
that he must return home to rest, if not to die. Still he could not even now 
resist the claims of any good cause like that of temperance ; and the walls of 
this sanctuary*, little more than twenty-four hours before his death, listened to 
the last strains of his eloquence in behalf of an enterprise akin to his own, and 
dear to his heart. The next evening lie reached the residence of his friends 
in Portsmouth, with few,* if any symptoms of increased disease, and no premo- 
; (tions to others of speedy death, though he seemed to have a strong presenti- 
ment that he should not live long, and said privately that his work waB nearly, 
if not quite finished, and that he was now going home to die very soon. Still 
he was cheerful and happy as ever. He spent the evening in his w r onted strain 
of sprightly conversation, retired to rest in his usual health, and in less than 
half an hour expired without a struggle or a groan. 14 Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” 

The character of our lamented friend was reflected from every page of his 
chequered and eventful history. Defective it confessedly was ; but its few faults 
were well nigh lost in the shade of its great and manifold excellences. Its 
basis was pure gold : and the severest scrutiny would discover little else than 
new traits of beauty and worth. Indebted to him for my own interest in the 
cause of peace, lured by his influence into its service, and intimately associated 
with him for the last six years of his life, I have htfd some peculiar opportuni- 
ties and inducements to study his character ; and a calm review of it as a whole 
constrains me to feel more deeply than ever how much reason the friends of 
peace have to say of him, as Hamlet did of his father — 

4t He was a man, take him for all ia all, * 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again." 

The limits of this service will not allow me to attempt a full delineation of 
Mr. Ladd*s character, or to dwell long on that rare combination of qualities 
which fitted him so well for the work of reform. The difficulties of such a 
work nothing but experience cuu fully teach* There is not on earth another 
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task so difficult as this ; none from which even good men are so prone to ex- 
cuse themselves ; none which requires a character so complete, so well balanced, 
and so invulnerable at every point. It demands a benevolence wide as the 
limits of erring or suffering humanity, devoted, disinterested, self-denying; a 
keen, far-seeing eye ; a kind, yet fearless, unflinching spirit ; a hand able now 
to touch the gentlest chords, and unon to hold the helm steady and safe in the 
fiercest gale of passion ; a sensibility to feel the slightest breeze of popular 
favour, coupled with a courage that would brave a world in arms ; a disposition 
to 14 become all things to all men” on subordinate, unessential points, coun- 
terpoised by an unalterable purpose never to deviate a hair’s breadth from the 
line of truth and duty ; a vigilance that never sleeps, an energy that never 
tires, and a perseverance that holds on its way through every obstacle, and 
turns even occasional defeat into means of ultimate victory. Reform is the 
very genius, the whole mission of Christianity upon earth ; and in every age 
have reformers been her true apostles, her only pioneers in reclaitningan apos- 
tate race to God, the vanguard in all her aggressive movements upon the em- 
pire of error and sin. 

PV>r this arduous work, so much above the character and even the aims of 
most Christians, our late President was eminently qualified. Cast in one of 
nature’s largest moulds, he inherited a constitution able without fatigue to per- 
form, month after month, an amount of lubour that would have crushed a man 
of ordinary strength, ilis intellect, though not of the highest order, wus 
much above the common range of tninde, and fully made up by its versatility, 
promptitude and energy, what it lacked in depth and philosophical discrimina- 
tion. His mind, like his entire character, was hung upon a pivot, and turned 
ftt once to meet the most sudden emergencies. Like an expert huntsman, he 
could shoot his game quite ns well on foot or wing as at rest. Few ever 
caught him by surprise ; he was extremely quick to'see and grasp the main 
points of an argument ; and his skill in debate, the fairness and pertinency of 
his replies, and his general tact in managing all sorts of minds, made him a 
favourite advocate of our principles alike in halls of science, and dwellings of 
the poor. There was about him a charm quite inimitable ; and, wherever he 
went, his social qualities gave even the reformer a ready passport to every 
heart. There was no resisting such a spirit ns his ; and, like the vernal sun, 
gently unlocking the bosom of all nature to his genial beams, it opened the 
avenues to persuasion even in the must prejudiced minds. His bosom was 
full of the milk of human kindness ; and it was constantly gushing out upon 
all around him. His wit, and humour, and kind feelings, and guileless sim- 
plicity, and amusing anecdotes, and ceaseless flow of spirits, all conspired to 
render him the charm of every circle, and to conciliate favour or a fair hear- 
ing for his cause even from its enemies. He used, wherever he was, to con- 
verse on his favourite theme ; and, when his bold, unpopular avowals had ob- 
viously displeased his listeners, I have often started him upon a well-known 
trail of anecdotes, and waited, never in vain, to hear them, after many an in- 
terchange of furtive winks and smiles, saying one to another bow much they 
should like to hear that man lecture on any subject he should choose. 

Mr. Ladd's constitutional buoyancy of spirits was quite an essential qualifi- 
cation for his work. Hope was strikingly predominant in his character ; and, 
but for this, he would never have continued a single mouth in a cause so de- 
pressed as he found that of peace. Some of its strongest friends dissuaded 
him even from making an effort, and told him, when on the eve of delivering 
his first lectures in the city of New York, he could not get an audience on 
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that subject ; but he replied, with a mixture of decision and humour quite 
characteristic, that “ he would go if he could get a single person to hear him, 
and the sexton to snuff the candles.' 1 He went ; but the lecture*room Was so 
retired, and the night so dark and rainy, that the sexton, supposing that 
nobody would come in such weather, had locked the door and pocketed the 
key. Nothing daunted, the man of peace contrived to get into the room j and 
by the aid of those whom he had had the precaution to take with him for 
hearers, he delivered his first lecture on peace in that emporium of America* 
Then and there, has he often said, was the American Peace Society born ; but 
few men would have sought or endured such a place for the birth of an enter- 
prise destined to go, like Christianity herself from her manger*cradle, to the 
bloodless conquest of a world. 

In the character of our friend there were other traits still more important 
to the great purpose of his life. Benevolence, deep-seated, active, universal, 
was the mainspring of all his movements. Not only was it seen in the kind- 
ness that distilled like gentlest dew on the domestic circle, in the hospitality 
that made his house a sort of hotel, and in deeds of beneficence to all that 
came in his way ; but it went abroad in quest of objects, and expanded itself 
over the whole earth. It was not the love, of kindred ; for that moves in the 
narrow circle of home. It was not friendship ; for that is also restricted to a 
chosen few. Nor was it patriotism ; for that exhausts itself upon one's own 
country, and is often transformed into a scourge of wrath and revenge to the 
rest of mankind. No ; it was a principle far higher, more godlike than any of 
these ; a philanthropy wide as the world : a love that encircled in its generous 
embrace the whole human family. It was a humble yet striking resemblance 
of His benevolence whose “ tender mercies are over all the works of his hand. 1 ' 
And can we wonder that such a philanthropy leaped at once into the cause of 
peace as the noblest reform ever attempted or conceived ? Can it surprise us f 
that such a philanthropist, like Hannibal of old, vowed on the altar of his God, 
perpetual hostility to war as man's deepest disgrace and deadliest foe, as a libel 
on our religion, an outrage upon humanity, a demon stalking age after age 
over the whole earth in fire and blood ? 

This trait in the character of our lamented leader is greatly undervalued. 
The benevolence of reform is never appreciated, like other modes of benefi- 
cence, by its immediate subjects or spectators. It prevents evil, and thus loses 
the credit of a cure. It does men good against their will ; and they curse 
their benefactor. Give sweetmeats or toys to a child, and he will return you 
many a fond caress ; but attempt the correction of faults which threaten his 
ultimate ruin, and you wake his young ire. Feed and clothe the worse than 
fatherless family of a drunkard, and from all around will you witi golden opini- 
ons of your kindness; but, should you do ten , times more good by restoring 
that sot to himself, and making him again the delight of his friends, an orna- 
ment to society, and a blessing to the world, you would probably receive quite 
as many curses as compliments. Socrates reproved the Athenians ; and they 
decreed him the fatal hemlock. Patriarchs, prophet*^ and apostles, the best 
benefactors of mankind, showed their benevolence mainly in works of reform ; 
but what requital did they receive from their contemporaries ? Little else than 
calumny and reproach, the dungeon, the gibbet, and the stake. John the Bap- 
tist rebuked the lecher even in his chair of office ; and Herod cut off the re* 
former’s head. Our Saviour when performing miracles for their benefit, wUS 
a favourite of the people ; bat when he entered fully on his mission as loader 
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in God's great work of a world's reformation, and spoke against their sins as 
never man spoke, they nailed him to the cross. 

Such is the fate of reformers ; and theirs is obviously the highest style of 
benevolence. It was the benevolence of Christ ; it is the climax of God’s 
benevolence to man. It does the most good with the least prospect of present 
reward. It is the purest, strongest, most self-denying. All other kinds may 
expect more or less reward here; this alone kindles resentment, and braves 
reproach and ignominy. True, the reformer will have his reward ; but he must 
look for it mainly, if not solely, from Cod. Even from men he may hope for 
eventual praise ; but it will probably come, if at all, too late to greet his ear, 
or even to write his epitaph, before bis bones shall have mingled with their kin- 
dred dust. He may do for the world far more than the idols of its fondest 
admiration ever did; and still may they curse him for his unbidden, unwelcome 
kindness. Give to slaveholders another cotton-gin, and they will laud you to 
the skies ; but urge upon them a panacea for sluvery worth to them more than 
all the inventions of all the Whitneys, and Fultons, and Arkwrights in the 
world, and the chivalry of the South is up in wrath to hoot and hunt you from 
the land. Let some man of the sw ord fight another battle of Tippecanoe, or 
New Orleans, and a nation’s gratitude shall one day offer him the highest 
honours in their gift ; but let the man of peace accomplish far more for his 
country, for the world, than all the Marathons and York Towns chronicled in 
history, ever did, or ever can, and that reformer will go down to his grave un- 
honoured, save by the few who have caught some portion of his spirit. 

Such a reformer was our late friend ; and I honour his benevolence as far 
more unquestionable and self-denying than that which relieves the poor, or 
sends the gospel through the world. These forms of beneficence men will 
reward with their praises ; but that which assails a favourite custom, must 
calculate on reproach or silent contempt. The missionary will be applauded, 
for there are millions to appreciate his work ; while the peace reformer, though 
he should evince more self-denial, and accomplish more good, is pretty sure to 
be censured, or pitied, or neglected by the mass even of those whose religion, 
aiming as its great object at reform, deep as the utmost depths of depravity, 
and wide as the farthest limits of error and sin, should constrain them to enter 
heartily into every enterprise of the kind. None but pioneers in reform can 
fully know its trials. Such men are the packhorses of the church, scapegoats 
to bear off its sins ; and I confess my surprise that the benevolence of our late 
friend should ever have sought a field so repulsive. I should never have won- 
dered at any amount of his liberality in support of popular charities ; but I do 
wonder how one so sensitive to the opinions of others, and so reluctant to 
offend, should have braved through life all the odium, contempt or neglect, in* 
separable from the first stages of such a reform. 

But time, if not ability, fails me to give a full portrait of our departed leader. 
He had a rich cluster, a rare combination of excellences as a man, a Christian, 
and a reformer. His moral courage, his independence, and decision, his en- 
ergy and perseverance, his disinterestedness, self-denial, and self- sacrifice, his 
candour and fairness, his childlike simplicity, and the perfect transparency of 
his character, his sound judgment, and well-balanced mind, the peculiar ardour 
and tenderness of his feelings, the readiness of his purse, his pen, and his 
tongue for every good cause — these and similar traits were fully developed in 
his history. 

But more than this passing notice is due to his indomitable energy. Not 
one man in ten thousand would have prosecuted an enterprise so little appre- 
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ciated through so long, eo unbroken a series of obstacles well nigh insur- 
mmRtable. Few even suspect how many or how great they were, — more in- 
deed than in any other cause ; but through them all he held on his way, nor 
seemed for a moment to dream of turning back. Some ridiculed, others 
pitied, and even good men, professed friends of the cause, despaired, and 
began, one after an other, to stand aloof ; but he clung still to the helm with 
a grasp stronger than ever, and steered his ship in the very teeth of wind and 
tide. Often have I seen him anxious for the cause ; but never could I detect 
the slightest symptom of wavering in his purpose. That was unalterable. He 
had nailed his flag to the must ; and, had he been left entirely alone on board, 
i verily believe he would have staid there till the vessel rotted or sunk, before 
he would have quitted his post. 

All this energy was interwoven with qualities which served to disarm oppo- 
sition, and conciliate kindness and confidence. His honesty, his candour, his 
frankness, his bland spirit, his conciliatory address, his caution in all his move- 
ments, his delicate regard for the feelings of others, his respect for the opinions 
and even the prejudices of mankind, his well known sympathy with good men 
of every name on the great points of truth nn„d duty, nil conspired to make the 
community feel safe under his guidance, and open their hearts to his appeals. 
They had no dread, no suspicion of his influence. He wus one of themselves; 
they knew him well ; and from his movements they feared no aftcrclap of mis- 
chief. His sole aim was reform, thorough, evangelical and safe. He went to 
the bottom of the evil he would cure ; but he tried no rash experiments, dealt 
in no sweeping denunciations, and allowed himself in the use of no weapons 
but truth and love, lie was a Conservative reformer ; and, while he would 
fain pull up every tare, he was careful to leave the wheat unmolested. Not 
William Penn himself was more thorough on peace ; yet he preached no cru- 
sade against church or state, nor allowed himself to weaken the foundations 
of either. I must think him a very skilful pilot of reform between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the times, lie certainly sought the right medium ; and, 
when receiving from ultrnists on both extremes some of their hottest fires, he 
felt that he must have found it. In his principles he was sufficiently Radical ; 
but in his movements he was strongly Conservative. He was decided, yet 
moderate and conciliatory. He took things by the smooth handle. He would 
not attempt to force human nature faster than it could be made willing to go. 
He began at the beginning, and went onward and upward by easy gradations. 
He was wont, if I may borrow a figure of his own, to drive the wedge of re- 
form the right end foremost. He did not expect men to come, at a single 
leap, the whole length of any reform ; but, like the great Reformer from 
heaven, he led them along, step by step, as satisfactory light beamed upon 
their path. Such was the course his own mind had # taken ; and thus had ex- 
perience terught him moderation, forbearance, and charity. He would let the 
child creep until it could walk. If he could not gain at once all he wished, 
he secured what he could, and waited patiently for the rest. 

There was also much discrimination in Mr. Ladd's views, as well as decision 
in his purpose, and perseverance in his plans. He sipped at a single object, 
and that distinct and well defined. It was peace ; and with this he did not 
confound a variety of foreign questions touching civil or domestic government. 
His sole aim was the abolition of war ; and war he took to mean not all sorts 
of conflict among men, but merely conflict between nations by force. It was * 
this custom alone he sought to atolish ; and he welcomed the aid of all that 
would co-operate for such a purpose. And the means he selected were both 
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simple and efficacious. They all consisted in a right application of the gospel 
to the case, as God’s own remedy for this deep and deadly gangrene festering 
for nearly bix thousand years on the bosom of a world. Nor did he prescribe 
any rude or repulsive method of administering this remedy ; but sought through 
the pulpit and the press, through the school and the family, through all the 
established channels of influence over the popular mind, to lc'aven the whole 
community with such principles as would, ere long, banish war from every 
land blest with the light of the gospel. 

Shall we pause here to inquire how much this admirable reformer accom- 
plished ? It is impossible to tell precisely, because the nature of the case 
admits no very palpable or certain criteria ; still there are some landmarks 
’to indicate and measure the progress of this cause. More, far more has been 
gained than is generally supposed. The reform has been so gradual and silent, 
that its very subjects are not fully aware how much their own views have been 
changed ; but I could easily multiply facts, if a few were not sufficient, to 
prove that public opinion on this subject has undergone a change highly aus- 
picious and cheering. Only thirty years ago, with the exception of here and 
there a Quaker, or some kindred spirit, scarce a man could be found in all 
Christendom that did not plead for the right, the necessity, and even the glory 
of war. History recorded its exploits ; poetry chanted its praises ; even the 
pulpit justified and eulogized it ; and thus (lid the utmost fascinations of genius, 
art, and wealth, conspire to throw a mantle of gilded delusion over its mass 
of abominations. The general tone is now changed, or fast changing. Public 
opinion is indeed bad enough still ; but it has began to rr juke and suppress 
such absurdities. It is on the whole subject width' different from what it was 
hAlf or even quarter of a century ago. The late J r. Worcester, ufter writing 
his Solemn Review of the Custom of War, could hardly fir » a 1 lokseller will- 
ing to risk the publication of a work so far in advanc of the community : 
but that very tract, adopted by the friends of peace in both ''emispheres, am 
scattered to the number perhaps of half a nnllio.i »ver the four quarters of 
the globe, is little, if at all, above the present standard of jpinion in our own 
country. Mr. Ladd found few ministers in the habit of preaching on peace 
as on repentance or faith ; but now hundreds, if not thousands, among us are 
accustomed thus to plead the cause in a way the most effective of all others. 
Then few pulpits were open to its advocacy ; now scarcely one is refused, 
and none without such apologies as prove the altered tone of feeling through 
the community. The cause has at length won its way to its proper place 
among the instrumentalities at work for the world’s entire and thorough con- 
version to God. It has now '■ a local habitation and a name.*’ It has become 
a household word. It has gone to the fireside, into halls of legislation, into 
seminaries of learning, from the highest to the lowest. The ruler has heard 
of it, and he passes resolves in its favour ; the preacher, and he inculcates it ; 
the printer, and he publishes it ; the instructed and he teaches it to bis pupils ; 
the parent, and he commends it to his children ; the people At large, and they 
are at length beginning to inquire, and read, and talk about it. Every where 
is the leaven at work more or less. Some of the best and strongest influences 
ih the community are now on its side ; and, should this progress continue duly 
half a century longer, public sentiment would hardly tolerate another appeal 
to Arms among nations calling themselves Christians. Already has the cause 
undoubtedly prevented many a war ; it is showing the world how to avoid all 
war ; and, would the friends of God and man rally in its support as they 
should, the whole war-system might In a single generation be superseded 
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through Christendom by substitutes far more effectual than the sword for all 
purposes of protection and redress. 

This was the aim of our departed reformer ; and millions yet unborn shall 
bless his name. A patriot lately fell, and a nation mourned ; but long after 
the name of Harrison shall have faded from the memory of men, will that of 
Ladd brighten into new and ever-increasing glory, as the benefactor of a 
world through all coming . ages. War may chisel the name of its modern 
demi-god on his mausoleum of marble or brass ; but the peacemaker of Minot 
shall outlive even the Corsican soldier whose insatiate ambition drank the 
blood of more than five millions of his fellow-men. The friend of God and 
man sleeps with his fathers : but never shall the influences he set at work cease 
to operate, till they shall accomplish the blessed consummation of laws, and- 
courts, and Christian principles applied to nations as now to individuals ; never 
till the wholesale butchers of mankind, the chief idols of a world’s admiration 
for fifty centuries, shall be consigned to universal, everlasting infamy ; never 
till the whole war system, 

“ Blood- nursed, and watered with the widow's tears, 

shall be for ever abandoned as the relic of a blind and barbarous paganism; 
never till “ swords shall every where be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks, und all nations shall cease even from learning the art of 
war any more.” 

That day will come, for God hath promised it; and, when it does come, the 
spirit of our departed friend will find his eulogy written with a pencil of sun- 
beams in the chapter aod condition of a renovated world. Never, while on 
earth, did he «ccti* for a moment to regret any of his benefactions, or toils, or 
sacrifices for this object; ai \ as lie bends from his throne above to watch to 
□nwa. J progress, age after age, and sees one nation after another sheathing 
the sword for ever, and the warring elements of a thousand generations hushed 
into perpetual *ce, and all the millions of our race, as children of a common 
Father, as followers of the same Redeemer, rejoicing evermore in the sweet 
aud hallowed reciprocities of a universal brotherhood, oh, how will the glorified 
peacemaker then bless his God anew for the privilege of once toiling on earth 
in a cause destined to such glorious results! 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM LADD, THE APOSTLE OF 
PEACE, AND FATHER OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Br D. Plcmbe, (America.) 

44 Oar father and leader, the founder of our Society, and the champion of our cause, 
the apostle and martyr of Peace, has gone to his final reward .” — Eulogy on Wm. Ladd. 


Tis not of kings or warriors renowned, 

Whose deeds are writ in blood on time's ofd page; 
Nor yet of him whom classic wreaths have crowned, 
Whose name has wrung with plaudits round the age ; 
Poets, heroes, scholars, the circle round; 

Not these call forth my thoughts, my pen engage : 
Tis not their fame 1 fain would now rehearse — 

To Ladd, I consecrate my humble verse. 
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I sing of him, the friend of sacred peace. 

Whom death has smitten with relentless stroke. 

And bid his generous heart its throbbings cease. 

To beat no more till from his slumbers woke 
By Gabriel’s mighty trump, which shall release 
The captives of the grave, and death revoke: 

Yet shall the faithful page his fame prolong. 

And poets sing his praise in deathless song. 

Moulded by nature to the law of love. 

His pulse beat warmly in its noble shrine; 

Hut when by inspiration from above, 
llis spirit quickened into love divine, 

'Twas then he felt his heart's deep fountain move, 

As on time's scroll he traced each bloody line. 

And marked the gory track of direful war, 

And saw vast millions crushed beneath his car. 

The all-devouring sword lie fain would sheath. 

And teach a jarring world the ait of peace ; 

When learning war no more, each man beneath 
llis garden vine should lind a sweet release 
From clashing arms, fierce foes, and murderous death ; 

And see the waves of strife at length surcease. 

And love's bright banners every where unfurl’d. 

In triumph waving o’er a quiet woild. 

In prompt obedience to his Saviour’s cull. 

To consummate this work, he freely gnv«* 
llis pen, his purse, his time, his l'fe, his all ; 

And chose instead thereof a martyr’s grave. 

A martyr's grave ! Ah, who would shrink to fall 
In such a cause? It were divinely brave. 

To wage a bloodless war, and life expend. 

In bringing all earth's strife to final end. 

At first, with few to cheer him on his way, 

His noiseless effort won but small applause : 

Hut truth % unheeded and despised to-day, 

By Heaven’s impartial and eternal laws, 

Is destined soon to triumph, and display 

Its glories. Thus Ladd, his favourite cause 
At length beheld in majesty extend. 

From Mmol's * vales to Europe's farthest end. 

What independent state or crowned head. 

Through all the bounds of civilized men. 

Has not the words of our apostle read. 

And felt the polence of his ready pen? 

And though he slumbers with the silent dead. 

Yet lives his name, and still shall live, e’en when 
The hero's fame has tied the peaceful earth. 

And vanish’d with the deeds that gave it birth. 

Nor was his love capricious in its kind. 

Moved by a single form of human ill. 

But free os air, and ever unconfined. 

Its only measure was the Saviour’s will j 


* The place of Mr. Ladd’s residence. 
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Hence, while he strove in bonds of peace to bind 
The hostile nations, unexhausted still, 

He mourned the millions by intemperance slain, 
And sighed to burst the bondsman's galling chain/ 

Rest, then, thou servant of the Prince of Peace, 
Humanity shall mourn thy fall with tears; 

Yet shall the glory of thy work increase, 

And flourish with the ever-rolling years ; 

'Till o'er the land, and o’er the distant seas, 
Flashing his light, the sun of Peace appears,— 
Appears full orbed, to set in blood no more. 

And pours his brightness to the farthest shore. 


THE PAPERS OF ELLIOTT, FROM THE 11 PORTSMOUTH 
JOURNAL/' UNITED STATES. 

(Continued from p. 368 of Herald for October, 1811.) 


THOUGHTS ON PEACE. — No. t). 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce thus speaks of the dealings 
with the Florida Indians : — " None 
can regret the necessity more than we 
o. But it is not meet for u few 
hundred vagabonds to murder and 
burn at their pleasure. If they will 
oot have peace they must have war, 
and enough of it. We don't know 
A recisely what mode of war should be 
adopted against them, but after what 
hi*s occurred we think it is not neces- 
sary to be very scrupulous about the 
mode,** And at first we were sur- 
prised that such sentiments could, in 
these times, be thus openly and ex- 
plicitly avowed. It seems hardly to 
be in keeping with the character of an 
honest man, much less of a Christian, 
not to be scrupulous about the means 
of accomplishing an object, let that 
object be ever so important. It does 
appear as cruel, inhuman, barbarous, 
to recommend that these Indians 
should be exterminated in any way 
in which it may most readily be done. 
Wtf on reflection onr surprise abated. 
It is but uttering more boldly the 
common language on this subject. It 
is bnt the common tone, a little louder 
and more grating upon the ears. It 


is but the writing down in unvarn- 
ished terms, the spirit which has ever 
actuated this people in their conduct 
towards the Indians. To such re- 
marks there is an accordant response 
from the many, and one editor has 
already quoted them with an enco- 
mium upon their wisdom ; and has 
added that he is for smoking these In- 
dians out of their fastnesses, and de- 
stroying them as wild beasts are de- 
stroyed when driven from their lairs. 
It has even been proposed (as appears 
by an extract from the Richmond En- 
quirer) to offer a reward for the scalps 
of the Seminoles. 

But why should we l>o scrupulous 
about the mode of conducting this 
Indian warfare ? Why should we be 
fastidious in relation to them ? They 
are not our brethren — for they are 
copper-coloured ; they have no wrongs 
to complain of, no rights have ever 
been wrested from them. They have 
ever been treated with love and lor* 
bearance. But in spite of the kind- 
ness which has been lavished upon 
them, the favours which they have 
continually received from Christians, 
they yet continue sullen, revengeful, 
treacherous I 

But the editor has become very 
fastidious. In a subsequent article he 
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admits he spoke too hastily, too 
strongly. But why ? Will he permit 
these “ vagabonds" to ^continue to 
kill, burn, and destroy ? Surely not. 
They must be fought with until they 
submit, and forbear to murder the 
kiud Christians who love them so 
dearly ! — and if this is to be done, 
common sense teaches that the most 
prompt, energetic, unsparing means 
of destruction are the best. Would 
he not destroy as many Indians as 
'will effect the purpose? When the 
only object is their death, why does 
he speak too strongly when he says 
he would be unscrupulous about the 
means used for their destruction ? 

Perhaps he would keep faith with 
them, and kill them only when they 
were prepared to be killed. — Perhaps 
he deems it a duty to treat them with 
Christian sincerity and kindness— to 
inform them beforehand that a flag 
of truce is used only as a decoy to 
capture them more easily. He would 
have a tender regard to their feelings 
while pursuing them through the 
swamps, and murdering their women 
and children. 

But perchance iu his fastidiousness 
he would not recommend killing the 
women and children. Oh no. It is 
wrong to murder a woman, to destroy 
a child is monstrous ; but it is a tri- 
umph to shoot the warrior even while 
defenceless ! 

Is the death-pang to the woman or 
child more severe ? Is the loss of the 
father and the husband less than that 
of the mother and the child? and 
does it make much difference on the 
score of humanity whether these per- 
ish by famine, or by the sword ? And 
does the lone childless widow, dying 
a lingering death in her desolation, 
less trouble his conscience than if her 
blood was abed by the point of the 
bayonet ? Away with this fastidious- 
ness ; let us look at the truth, and 
blench not. This Indian war is ulti- 
mately a war of extermination ; what 
cannot be effected on the battle-field 


must be effected by treachery ; man, 
woman, and child must perish. And 
surely the quicker this is done the 
better. Why then should their suf- 
ferings be prolonged, why be years in 
doing that which in mercy should be 
done at once ? In the name of huma- 
nity, then, go to the work. Be not 
scrupulous as to the mode. Let them 
be exterminated at once, that time 
may in some degree soften the picture 
of this necessary barbarity. 

But let me ask, is it ever the case 
that a nation is scrupulous about the 
mode of conducting a war, even with 
u civilized nation ? Why should they 
be ? Destruction of life and property 
is the object. Would you hallow the 
Sabbath-day? The work of death may 
be carried on bravely on the day 
sacred to our God. Would you en- 
force the value of truth and honesty ? 
Stratagem and deception are the first 
lessons in war. Would you teach the 
soldier to be benevolent, bumble, 
meek, forbearing, and then place the 
bayonet iu Ins bonds that he may de- 
stroy those who never offended him? 
Surely it is mere folly to talk of being 
scrupulous in war — to be fastidious 
"libout the mode of destruction, when 
the whole strength of the country is 
put forth that men may be deceived, 
robbed, and murdered. 

To return. *' No one," says the 
editor, M regrets the necessity more 
than I do." Ia this so ? He can re- 
main at home, with all the delights of 
home, and all the comforts of social 
life about him, while he decides upon 
the proper mode of carrying on this 
“ necessary war be may drop a tear 
over the mass of human suffering, may 
deeply regret tbe stain of blood upon 
the land ; yet there are others who 
regret the “ necessity** more than he 
does. Our soldiers, perishing in the 
swamps of Florida, weltering on wk 
battle-field, or groaning in the hos- 
pital, these, and their widows and 
their orphans, regret it more than he 
does. And the poor Indian, too, who 
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baa lost even the burial-place of his 
fathers, who expects no other mer- 
cies from bis Christian foes than soon 
to die under their hands— he regrets 
the necessity more deeply still. 

Elliott. 


THOUGHTS ON PEACE. — No. 10. 

\ 

It is a mournful sight indeed— that 
of the death of a fellow-bejng. There 
is nothing else which so intensely ex- 
cites the feelings. We almost shrink 
from thinking of it. Even at the 
death -bed of the stranger we become 
sick at heart by our deep sympathy 
with the sufferer ; however indifferent 
wc might have been to him when 
the purple tide ran joyously through 
his veins, we then fed that he is truly 
our brother, and we linger around 
him in the hope that he may be able 
to smooth bis passage through the 
dark valley. 

The hand of God is fearfully felt in 
the chamber of death. Our feelings 
become chastened and Bubdued; our 
past lives rush forward upon us ; our 
sins and our follies are forced before 
us, and the spirit of repentance broods 
over the busy thoughts. Were the 
dying one our bitterest foe, the enmity 
would be forgotten ; the most rancor- 
ous hatred could not live through 
such a scene. We have no place in 
our minds for the faults of others 
when our eyes rest upon those who 
are passing from earth ; but wc are 
filled with deep convictions of our 
own sins, and look for forgiveness to 
Him who is the God of the dead and 
of the living, before whom the souls 
of all must stand at that day when 
He shall judge the world in righte- 
ousness. 

Butwhat is this— the gradual break* 
ing up of life in the common course 
of nature — compared with the death 
oi violence ; when he, who a moment 
since stood by our side in full strength. 


now lies convulsed and quivering upon 
the earth 1 on whose cheek the pale- 
ness of death is strangely mingling 
with the flush of health, whose eye, 
almost at the instant is beaming w$th 
hope, and losing itself ip its glassy 
dulness. 1 appeal to any one-^and 
how many have witnessed it — who 
has seen this mingling of death vith 
life for the first time-— aye for the 
twentieth time— and ask if God has 
not guarded human life better than it 
can be guarded by the sword, hy im-* 
planting within us a dread of death, 
by making human carnage abhorrent 
to our natures. 

I well kuow, that the dread of wit- 
nessing death, and even of causing it 
to others, may be overcome. There 
are.mauy who can look upon blood 
with perfect composure. The relent- 
less claim of mistaken duty, and the 
habit of taking life, will enable the 
soldier to see his victims weltering in 
their gore, with feelings of compara- 
tive indifference. Besides, glory still 
lingers over the combat, loath to leave 
the carnage open to the eye of day, 
without her radiant mist to veil its 
horrors ; and chivalry, too, draws her 
mantle over the dying mass to aid in 
its concealment. Yet the soldier him- 
self cannot be fiiTly trained to the 
work of destruction, cannot entirely 
transform himself from the man who 
pities suffering to the brute that tears 
and rends his prey with perfect cal- 
lousness. No, the warrior cannot en- 
tirely divest himself of his humane 
feelings. He must have seen «nuch 
service who can destroy the unarmed, 
who can murder the defenceless. The 
soldier wiU use the sword only against 
those who take the sword. They 
both ataud then on even ground, for- 
getting the attribute of the children 
of God, sinking themselves to be mere 
machines for ^mutual destruction. It 
is then sword against sword, blood 
for blood, and in the eager hope to 
conquer, all else is forgotten. But the 
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shield of God over the innocent — 
their meeknesB and submission — is 
impenetrable. The soldier, though he 
is armed, finds that non-resistance is 
the most perfect safeguard against 
violence ; he hods a law within hint 
which compels him to forbear to shed 
the blood of that man who bares his 
breast to the sword. 

What young man would ever offer 
to enter the army or navy if the whole 
truth were plainly told him? Will you 
' sell yourself for a- stipend per month 
to become the butcher of your coun- 
try’s enemies ? Will you swear before 
God to obey all orders from those 
above you as a mere machine, without 
moral feelings and without a con- 
science ? Can y6u not be driven over 
the whole earth at the breath of a 
fellow-man? And though you may 
never personally slay the defenceless, 
though you may never attempt to 
beat down the shield which irinocency 
presents, yet your trade is that of a 
homicide; when you fight you fight 
to destroy life, and you add to this a 
suicidal recklessness of your own life. 
Poetry and romance, glory and chi- 
valry, do cover up the truth ; — the 
calling is that of human butchery— 
the trade is the trade of death. Dis- 
guise it as you will— let the trump of 
fame sound ever^so loudly — let the 
love of glory and chivalry be ever so 
great, the trade is that of human 
blood. 

Elliott: 
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4i A man can never be justified in taking 
p»rt in any war except a defensive one."— 
Christian Examiner. 

Here is the expression of an im- 
portant principle— that of individual 
responsibility. We owe it to our- 
selves, to our country, to our God, to 
decide each for himself what is right 
and what is wrong. There can be no 


safety in attempting to shift upon 
others this moral accountability. A 
man becomes a mere machine who 
receives his impulse and direction 
from others. Reason to such a being 
is a useless attribute ; better for him 
to be the mere animal without an 
immortal soul, than a man who so 
merges himself into the mass as to 
lose all individuality and become the 
mere puppet, moving and acting as 
the wires are pulled. There is an end 
to his improvement who decides no 
question for himself ; as a citizen of 
this republic he gives up the true de- 
mocratic privilege of forming and 
expressing his own opinions, and as a 
Christian he forfeits all that is dear to 
him, — for the commands and conso- 
lations of religion avail nothing unless 
they bear upon his individual charac- 
ter, unless they reach to his own 
heart. 

Yet the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility in relation to war seems 
to be a discovery of modern times. 
It was once deemed the duty of the 
Government alone to decide upon the 
propriety of a war, and when decided, 
the question was settled for every one 
in the nation. The privilege of judg- 
ing when and where a nation should 
tight, was with the rulers, the people 
had nothing to do but to carry it on. 
To judge of its expediency, of its jus- 
tifiableness, to refuse to aid in its 
operations would have exposed one 
in former times to the prison or the 
scaffold. ° The king can do no 
wrong,” was the slavish motto; — the 
people were enchained and must obey; 
“ our country, right or wrong,” was 
the watchword ; and by the irresistible 
decree of a declaration of war the 
whole nation must become belligerent, 
and murder and destroy. What in- 
deed was left for private judgment, 
for individual responsibility ! 

A new light breaks in upon us. It 
is now deliberately and explicitly 
settled that “ no war is justifiable ex- 
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cept a defensive war;” that patriotism be inquired otthfftU 

ib no excuse for umtoeemry fight™ ; tamed how mm 

that each man before be takes the free to lands of 

swotdshouM judge* the quarrel in 

which it is to be used; that no mania eoutil fcrht at all, iSmT jtedmt dmnid 
innocent in destroying life and pro* *be askerf individual, andei^mtti 
perty unless be do it according to flic who did not deem tto propel vto 

dictates of his own btwiscience. a defensive one should be t my ini 

Every soldier, from the private to from , if s burthens and its danger*, 

the general, before he enters upon ^ How dfective will be the army I bow 
the duties of his profession, solemnly energetic and powerful oar country! 
swears that he will do his duty against The conscientious nation would he a 
the enemies of his country, and obey terror to the world, 
all orders from his superiors iu com- The new light which has broken in 
maud. If it be justifiable 4 to flight upon us seems to place the nation in 
only on the defensive, this must be a fed dilemma. A war to be carried 
done away with, for what honourable on and each of the soldiers to be go- 
man will $wear to fight whenever verned solely by the dictates of his 
commanded, if he believes it wrong oWn realon, to be swayed alone by 
to fight except at certain times and his btfn* conscience, to feel the full 
for certain purposes ? He cannot now force and strength of his own per- 
tlirow the responsibility upon the sonal responsibility to God for every 
country —the mass has no conscience, thought; word, and deed, and all this 
men are not judged by masses before with the firm belief that defensive war 
the bar of God. We ought no louger pbn alone be justified, that one step 
to employ mere human machines in further than the defence of one's 
the business of war, but enlist only country is a crime ; a war to be car- 
men who have eouls and feel the value ri<jd on by n Christian people who 
of them, and these must be asked to would rather suffer wrong than do 
do battle only when they/ deem it Wrong - - how impossible 1 The very 
right. Before the onslaught it shall strength of an army is, that there is 
be decided in the army whether the no individual responsibility. 
operation is defensive, end all who obedience— the doing of that Which is 
vote in the negative shall be excused commanded tccaufc it is commanded, 
from the battle. The Secretary M is an essential element of Its power ; 
War, when he directs the movement all du$ipltne would be gone, and a 
of the army, must change his orders disorganized mass, more dangerous 
into invitations. When he needs troops to itself than to the enemy, would be 
for the southern war he Will write to the result of individual conscience and 
some general officer in such language personal responsibility, 
as this : u If you deem the Florida How impossible then to wage war 
war a defensive war, I wish you tp upon Christian principles. How im- 
engage in it, and to bring with you possible for men to be free and inde- 
all the troops under your command pendent who would be the conquerors 
that have no ssjhiptes of conscience of others. Men must individually be- 
against this species bf iferfare." Be- come slaves devoid of conscience, be- 
fore we could be involved ifc a war fore as a nation they can be 44 valiant 
with Great Britain, on the boundary in war.” 
question, Idle stray bid navy should 


JSlrMOTT, 
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PEACE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS IN PRANCE* 

[Wb have given at length to our friends an account of the mission of our de- 
voted friend, Mr, S. Rigaud, to the capital of the French empire ; the manner 
in which he conducted the business entrusted to him, and the cordiality with 
which he was received. We are happy to inform our readers that this move- 
ment of the Peace Society has excited very considerable attention. The beau- 
tiful programme of the Essay, written by the President of the Society of Chris- 
tian Morals , has been circulated far and wide on the European continent, and 
has attracted the attention of men high in rank and literature. Many of 
the periodicals of our own beloved country have referred to the subject in terms 
of unqualified approbation. We have been so entirely satisfied — we must say 
more — we have felt so deeply our obligation to the enlightened Editor of the 
Bath and Cheltenham Gazette , for the manner in which lie has referred to this 
movement, and the able manner in which he has discussed the whole subject, 
tliut we must transfer to our pages these articles, and thus publicly offer him 
our sincere thunks.] 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF SETTLING INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES BY 
PACIFIC MEANS. 


At the close of the last year the 
London Peace Society delegated their 
agent, Mr. Stephen Rigaud, to visit 
France, for the purpose of promoting 
in that country the principles of the 
Society. Mr. Rigaud, although an 
Englishman by birth, is a gentleman 
of French extraction; liis family was 
expatriated by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nnutz ; and he himself had 
never visited the land of his fathers. 
In this country, he is known as u 
steady friend of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society : a few yeurs ago, 
we heard him publicly advocate its 
claims at Tenby. He seems to have 
been precisely the man for his late ar- 
duous mission, the object of which he 
appears to have executed with sin- 
gular address. On arriving in Paris, 
he obtained an introduction to the 
Society of Christian Morals ; which 
was founded in 1821 by the Duke of 
Rochcfoucauld-Liancourt, who was 
also its first president. His next step 
was, continually to enlarge the circle 
of his acquaintance, and to bring be* 
fore all whom he thus met the prin- 
ciples and objects of the Peace So- 
ciety. The impressions made in this 


way were much more favourable than 
he had anticipated. By the enlight- 
ened and the philanthropic his views 
were cordially received ; and it ap- 
peared 4 o linn that “ the grand thing 
to be dene was, in th? first place, to 
draw the public attendon to the sub- 
ject, and then to call forth the genius 
and the mental energies of the French 
in support of those l^csseu peaceful 
principles of Christianity which form 
the busis of the Peace Society. Thus 
was the way prepared for Mr. Ri- 
guud’s making to the Christian Morals 
Society a proposition with which he 
had been entrusted by the Society 
whom he represented. This he did 
in a formal address (<Hscovrs t ) deli- 
vered, on the 11th of January, before 
the Council of the French institution. 
The proposition was, that, with a view 
to develop the genius and intelligence 
of the French on a subject so import- 
ant and interesting, the London reace 
Society were willing to place at the 
disposal of the Society of Christian 
Morals the sum of 1250 francs, as the 
foundation of a prize f6r a Treatise on 
the Promotion of Permanent and Uni- 
versal Peace. Hie Council accepted 
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the proposition; and, in accordance 
with the terms of it, appointed a Com- 
mittee to draw up a programme of 
the prize. The Committee included 
the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, president of the Society ; 
with many other distinguished French- 
men : among others, the Rev. F. B. 
Gourrier, who visited England two or 
three years ago for the purpose of 
raising funds for building a Protestant 
Episcopal church at Paris : he came 
to Bath o" this pious errand, and 
preached here. This Committee had 
several meetings, at which were pre- 
sent Mr. Rigaud and members of the 
Peace Societies of America and Swit- 
zerWnd ; and eventually the Commit- 
tee published in its January Number 
of the Journal of Christian Morals a 
programme for the \ reposed Prize, in 
the following terms : — 

' On the means of proir ting and securing 
the blessing of universal and permrnent 
peace. 

u To demonstrate that all War net only 
does violence to the sentiments of hu- 
manity, but -hat it is as complct. ly op- 
nosed to the ie prosperity of .rations 
d the happiness of man, considered 
a* it respects him physically, morally, 
and iott ilectuouiy. 

11 That it is, besides, entirely contrary to 
the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 

“ To indicate, also, the best means * ad- 
justing international disputes, and es- 
tablishing Universal Peace, without hav- 
ing recourse to arms/’ 

The competing Essays are required 
to be sent to the Society’s office be- 
fore the 1st of next December ; and 
theorize (1000 francs) is to be ad- 
judged in January, 1842. A gold 
medal will be awarded to the second- 
best Essay. Thus has there been es- 
tablished between the kindred Socie- 
ties of London and Paris, a fraternal 
alliance ; and they have also resolved 
to interchange publications. When it 
is remembered, that the time chosen 
for Mr. Rigaud’s mission was one 
when the wqp- spirit was prevalent in 
France, and when the public mind was 


engrossed with the imposing funeral 
obsequies of its idol Napoleon, it must 
be admitted, we think, that the agent 
of the London Peace Society has 
evinced no ordinary tact in the exe- 
cution of his delicate commission. We 
earnestly hope that the best results 
will follow this well-timed Christian 
movement — that a people hitherto re- 
markable principally for a martial 
spirit, may now aid in the establish- 
ment of principles which can alone 
ensure repose to the world, advance 
human improvement, and give last- 
ing happiness to the family of man. 
— Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, 1841. 

In our last Number we gave a short 
account of Mr, lligaud's mission to 
France, as the agent of the London 
Peace Society : and of his successful 
proposition to the Paris Society of 
Christian Morals jointly to offer a 
prize for the best Essay on the means 
of abolishing War among Christian 
Nations, Such of our readers as feel 
interested in the subject may like 
to know that this method of eliciting 
discubsion upon important questions 
has been already resorted to by the 
London Society. Some months since, 
the Committee offered two Prizes, 
one of 100 guineas for the best Essay, 
and on if 20 guineas for the second- 
best, on the following subjects ; viz., 
" To dhow that War, under all cir- 
cumstances, is inconsistent with the 
principles of the Gospel, and the spirit 
of the Christian dispensation ; to point 
out the duties of magistrates and 
peace-officers in cases of tumults, in- 
surrections, and invasions, with the 
most effectual methods of preventing 
such calamities * and to show the best 
means of settling all disputes between 
Nations without recourse to arms/’ 
The adjudicators were Dr. Pye 8mith, 
Dr. Harris, (the author of “ Mam- 
mon ;”) and the Rev. Thomas Fyne, 
A.M. They have awarded the fitlft 
prize to u H. Macnamara, Denham 
cS 
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Cottage, Hammersmith and the 
Essay will shortly be published.* 

In this respect, however, America 
has taken the lead. Last year the 
American Peace Society published a 
goodly octavo volume, containing a 
series of compositions which had been 
produced by competitors for a prize 
of 100 dollars for the best Essay on a 
44 Congress of Nations, for the adjust- 
ment of international Disputes, and 
for the promotion of Universal Peace 
without resort to arms.*’ The adju- 
dicators were the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, Chancellor Kent, and the 
Hon. Daniel Webster. In the judg- 
ment of those eminent persons, the 
merits of the several Essays offered 
for the premium were so nearly ba- 
lanced, that they refused to award it 
exclusively to either. The conse- 
quence has been, that, five of the Es- 
says are now given to the world en- 
tire; and the best passages of the 
remaining treatises have been amal- 
gamated into a sixth Essay by Mr. 
William Ladd, one of the ablest men 
in America. The National Fence 
Society of the United States has 
presented a copy of the work to the 
President; to the heads of depart- 
ments, and the Governors of every 
State in the Union ; to every foreign 
ambassador in Washington ; also to 
every crowned head in Europe; and 
to the executive of every transatlantic 
republic. The essayists have each 
their several merits ; and the volume 
is so replete with information and in- 
terest as to deserve a place in every 
library. There is yet room, however, 
for the production of a master-spirit 
on a theme, which embraces " what- * 
ever belongs to religion, to morality, 
to law, and to policy ; to nations and 
to man, to time and to eternity/* 

By this publication essential benefit 
has been rendered to the cause of in- 
ternational peace. Objectors to the 

* This Essay Is jtut published, and may 
bs had at the Society 'a Office, 19, New 
Bmd’itmt, Loudon, 


pacific practice inculcated by the gos- 
pel, aud reiterated by Peace Societies, 
as the duty of Christian nations, al- 
most uniformly bring forward the 
case of an individual in civil society 
attacked by a ruffian, and argue that, 
becuusc such a man should, in their 
judgment, be resisted, and, if need 
arise, in self-defence, deprived of life, 
therefore it is lawful for Christian 
nations, when invaded, &c., to act 
similarly. But the cases are by no 
means parallel. One civilized nation 
never attacks another without first 
issuing its manifesto setting forth the 
grounds of quarrel ; in which case, 
time is afforded for a redress of 
wrongs ; and the threatened attack 
may be averted by the exercise of 
justice. As, however, the parties 
themselves might not agree as to 
what would be justice in the case, the 
necessity and advantage of a compe- 
tent tribunal of reference becomes at 
once apparent. This desideratum 
would be secured by the constitution 
of such a Congress as these writers 
recommend. A code of national law 
iB already extant. It was the work 
successively of Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vattcl, Montesquieu, and other pro- 
found publicists ; who, in the neces- 
sary absence of any formal statutes ■— 
any lex ecripta, have digested and de- 
fined certain principles of equity and 
maxims of benevolence os applicable 
to the conduct of civilized nations to-* 
wards one another. These, although 
only the dicta of private individuals 
uninvested by nations with any legis- 
lative authority, have nevertheless 
been implicitly observed! But, os 
might naturally be expected, in a 
code thus compiled, there are many 
points remaining to be supplied ; and 
many jarring opinions that require 
adjustment; bo that, even now, not a 
few causes of dispute may arise be- 
tween nations far the decision of 
which no law has hitherto been pro- 
vided, In what assembly, it may be 
asked, could these deficiencies and de* 
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fects be so effectually supplied as in a 
Congress of Nations ? By it might a 
code of national law be effected. And 
by a Court of Nations might such 
laws be administered. Thus might 
the functions of international law and 
of international judicature be effectu- 
ally provided for. Such a scheme 
will, no doubt, to many appear Uto- 
pian, Nevertheless, the alteration in 
national policy which it contemplates 
would not be more remarkable than 
are some revolutions in public senti- 
ment and practice which have been 
effected in both ancient and modern 
times; and whoever shall take the 
pains to read the volume under consi- 
deration will, we think, be satisfied 
that the world is advancing towards a 
period in its history when even so 
great a revolution us is here indicated 
will assuredly take place.* 

To glance at only a few of the 
changes which have been effected, or 
are now in progress, in Christian 
cquntries. Formerly, the judicial com- 
bat was almost universal in Christen- 
dom : now it has given place to the 
decisions of juries. Is the world ever 
destined again to see sanguinary reli- 
gious persecution practised ? Another 
JSt. Bartholomew’s day is scarcely to 
be expected. “ Sir Thomas Caven- 
dish, a «<mous pirate, flourished about 
the year 1590; and the celebrated 
Daropier, a century later : the latter 
was advanced to the command of the 
sloop of war Roebuck , Charles II. 
knighted Morgan, a famous pirate, 
and gave him the command of one of 
bis ships. Now who is there to ad- 
vocate piracy?” The entire revolu- 
tion which within the last half-cen- 
tury has been effected in the public 
mind upon the subject of slavery and 
the slave-trade, — the new views en- 
tertained open the use of ardent 
spirits, - the improvements in civil 

* The jplums here referred to may be 
procured at the Depositary of the Loudon 
Peace Society,, No* 19, New Broad- street, 
or at Ward m Co.’s, Paternoster-row. 


society, by means of which arms have, 
in a great measure, given place to 
laws,— the increasing commercial and 
social intercourse of the present time*, 
—the union of almost all Christian 
nations in spreading the Gospel of 
peace over the world, — the now-pro- 
tracted political repose of Europe,— a 
disposition among the powers of Chris- 
tendom to mediate and arbitrate,— 
the melioration of the physical evils 
and Bufferings of war, — the reduced 
number of the alleged “justifiable” 
causes of war, — the growing convic- 
tion in many minds of the absolute 
unlawfulness of the practice, and also 
of its inexpediency on the score of 
expense, — the increased power of 
public opinion, — and, lastly, the pro- 
phetic pacific intimations of Holy 
Scripture, — these and many other 
grounds of confidence encourage the 
hope that, ere long, the practice of 
War among Christian nations shall 
be numbered among " the things that 
have been." — Ibid. 

In our two last numbers, wc stated 
that, at the instance of the Peace So- 
cieties of England, France, and Ame- 
rica, respectively, various Prize Essays 
had been produced, or were in pro- 
gress of being written, having for 
their common object the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes between Christian 
nations. It was also shown that the 
anticipated arrival of a period, perhaps 
at no distaut day, when permanent in- 
ternational peace would be established 
was not chimerical. This opinion was 
founded upon an enumeration of some 
of those, great civil and political 
changes by which the present state of 
society bus been so much improved as 
compared with its former condition, — 
changes, some of them not less re- 
markable, nor a priori more incredible 
than would be the desirable trausition 
here contemplated. 

This expectation implies no extreme 
optimism. In the last two* centuries 
very many Congresses have been held 
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in Europe for the adjustment of in- 
ternational questions* If a permanent 
tribunal of this kind were erected, 
where would be the necessity of war ? 
The constant progression of society 
seems indeed to have already brought 
the nations of Christendom to the very 
threshold of this consummation— an- 
other step, and the thing is done. It 
may be urged, that we must wait for 
the millennium to introduce so happy 
qp event as the superseding of brute 
force by the dictates of reason and 
the decisions of justice. To this it 
may be replied, that of the “ times 
and the seasons” when great moral 
and civil meliorations arc to be brought 
about, we cannot speak with certainty. 
This we know, — that at all times 
Christians are required to act as ra- 
tional beings, and to obey the Gospel. 
If they would do so in the case of 
War, it must come to an end : for no 
practice can be more irrational, nor 
more opposed to the Gospel. Wc are 
not warranted to expect any new re- 
velation from the great Governor of 
the world : the one at present imparted 
to man must therefore bo sufficient 
for effectuating every desirable change 
predicted in the sacred Volume, — uni- 
versal peace among the rest. That it 
has not yet done this, is with no more 
justice to be ascribed to any defect in 
the Christian code, than is the non- 
conversion of the world at the present 
day to any insufficiency in the Scrip- 
tures instrument ally to effect that gra- 
cious object. Iu the one case, the 
pacific precepts of Christianity have 
been contemned; in the other, the 
plain injunction of the Saviour has 
been disregarded. Had those precepts 
been practised by Christians, the 
world might long since have enjoyed 
perpetual peace; and had the com- 
mand to go and evangelize the earth 
been obeyed, ere this the Cross might 
have waved triumphant in every re- 
gion under heaven. We apprehend 
that a state of universal and perma- 
nent peace among Christian nations 


by no means implies the necessity of 
all the people of Christendom becom- 
ing truly converted persons; anymore 
than the abolition of trial by battle 
implied that every individual who con- 
sented to that improvement in our 
national jurisprudence did so simply 
upon Christian principle. All that 
would seem needful to the attainment 
of this great object, is, that the public 
mind in Christian countries should be 
so enlightened and informed upon the 
practice of blood-shedding as a method 
of settling their disputes, that they 
should see its wickedness and folly, 
and demand from their respective Go- 
vernments a common mode of adjust- 
ment. at variance neither with the 
claims of justice, the charities of hu- 
manity, nor the true interests of the 
people ; who, by the way, never get 
any thing by war, but taxation. The 
ntter helplessness manifested by even 
intelligent Christian nations when 
threatened with a war, is to be paral- 
leled only by their pitiable imbecility , 
if one may so speak. In such an im- 
minency, there is a complete prostra- 
tion of the national mind — the body 
Politic seem to imagine that the 
threatened evil can no more be averted, 
|ban could the outburst of a volcano, 
or the desolations of au earthquake, 
be repressed by a human arm ; as 
though there were any analogy be- 
tween tne deliberate moral volitions 
of the human will, and the sudden 
physical convulsions of the natural 
world ; as though, in this case, mind 
were no more instinct with thought 
than matter* The people are, in a 
word, passive ; believing that they 
must submit to an inevitable necessity 
— that the ‘'dogs of war” are held 
simply by the hand of authority, and 
that when it cries *' Havoc !* the ra- 
vages of the hell-hounds must be en- 
dured until the same fiat shall recall 
them from their work of human car- 
nage. Now we take all this lb be pure 
mistake, — delusion the most dreadful* 
not to say criminal. The people of 
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Christian nations have it in their 
power to put an end to War with all 
its Crimea and aU its miseries. Let 
them awake to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Public 
opinion is now irresistible. Let them 
declare* then, with a voice of moral 
potency whose intonations, deepening 
with growing numbers and increasing 
unanimity, shall reverberate through 
courts, and camps, and countries, that 
the bubble of military renown has 
burst — that the true glory of nations 
is to be found only in peace— that the 
life of man should be inviolate— that 
no longer may wholesale mutual mur- 
der be resorted to as the means of 
settling the paltry disputes of earth — 
that the soul of every single huinafi 
being killed on the field of buttle, and 
sent into eternity reeking with his 
brother's blood, is of more value than 
flie whole material universe. Let this 
solemn declaration be coupled with a 
requisition,— justified alike by sound 
policy, by right reason, and by pure 
religion, — that War shall ckask ! 
Who will say that this demand would 
not be complied with — that the odious 
tyranny of a monster custom would 
not speedily give place to the equit- 
able arbitrations of even-handed jus-* 
tice, and be succeeded by the human- 
izing influences of uninterrupted in- 
ternational tranquillity ? 

. Are there wanting motives for a 
simultaneous effort among Christians 
to nbff'pb this ruthless practice? 
SomMS these are found in — its ex- 
jflMgyfae number of its victims ; the 
of the system ; and the 
vamfBf human life. 

As to its expense. To select a frag- 
ment only of our own history : of 127 
years, terminating 1815, England 
spent 65 in seven successive wars: 
during which, she was obliged to bor- 
row 834 millions sterling ; and raised 
by tales "1499 millions more; thus 
forming a fotal of 2023 millions ! Our 
National Debt of 800 millions, with 
aU its fiscal burthens and commercial 


restrictions, is the permanent fruit of 
this enormous expenditure.— The wm- 
ber of human beings who have been 
sacrificed at the shrine of Moloch must 
have been so great, as almost to defy 
calculation. Edmund Burke, in his 
" Vindication of Natural Society/* 
has nevertheless made a computation 
of this kind : and his estimate is, that, 
by means of war and its horrid conco- 
mitants, notlcBs than 35,000,000,000 
human beings have been taken out of 
existence 1 — As to the moral charac- 
ter of the system, it is correctly de- 
scribed by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who says, “War is the 
most fruitful parent of crime of all the 
evils with which the earth is afflicted. 
Actions which, in peace, are denounced 
by the universal voice of civilized 
man as the most execrable vices, are, 
in war, passed over as of ordinary oc- 
currence, or even nre promoted into 
virtues. Falsehood , lewdness, rapine, 
sabbath- breaking, murder, the de- 
struction of the works of art, and of 
the fruits of industry, are all conse- 
quences of war. A single campaign 
does more harm to the morals of a 
people than years of virtuous teach- 
ing can remedy. It familiarizes the 
national mind with vice ; renders the 
victors selfish, and the vanquished 
base. It is a flume which bursts out 
unexpectedly, which consumes all be- 
fore it* but the ravages whereof who 
can repair ?'* — The value of life is so 
self-evident, as to need only to be ad - 
duced as a motive for attempting the 
abolition of a custom, which, pre-emi- 
nently cuts short the period of man’s 
probation Tor eternity. It is strikingly 
illustrated in the efforts now making 
to purge out -statute-law of capital 
punishments; efforts, by the way, 
which, it fortiori, justify a similar 
course of untiring philanthropy in the 
cose of War. 

We have thus arrived perhaps at 
an anti-climax in our discussion. B4t 
our object is, not so much to declaim 
a#*te be practical. Something should 
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be done in this matter. There is much 
inconsistency observable in Christian 
communities in the case of war. For 
instance, one iarge branch of the 
Church of Christ has for ages been 
praying 14 that it may please God to 
give to all nations unity, peace, and 
concord.” But, with some honour- 
able exceptions, — as in the cases 
of Archbishop Seeker and Bishop 
Watson, — it may, without disrespect, 
be asked, what have the ministers 
and members of that Church ever done 
or said in conformity with this peti- 
tion ? With a similar limitation, — as 
in the instances of those eminent Mis- 
sionaries, the lamented Williams and 
Mr. Medhurst, — the some inquiry 
may, with equal justice, be applied to 


the other considerable bodies of Chris- 
tians. God generally works by means 
— He condescends to use human in* 
etruraentality when exerted for pur- 
poses congenial to His revealed will. 
Who expects the world to be Chris- 
tianized without sending forth Mis- 
sionaries ? in short, God helps them 
who help themselves. In this view 
of the case, then, we dismiss the sub- 
ject with calling upon all professors 
of the Christian religion not only to 
pray for universal peace, but by every 
means in their power to labour to dis- 
countenance a practice which, in the 
words of Erasmus, “ loads men with 
guilt in proportion as it galls them 
with woe.” — Ibid . April. 


ADDRESS TO LORD NORMANBY. 

The following Address is so congenial with the object of our Work , that we h'amfer it to our 
Pages from the Papers and Proceedings of the Aborigines Protection Society. 

[It would be well to present a similar Memorial to the present Secretary of the Colonies.] 


ADDll£SS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
TO LORD NORMANBY. 

The following Memorial was presented 
to LordNormanby on his assuming 
the office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, by a Committee of the 
Society of Friends : — 

14 As members of a committee repre- 
senting the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, we are desirous 
of respectfully addressing Lord Nor- 
roanby on the occasion of his taking 
the office of Secretary of State for the 
British Colonies, sincerely desiring 
that his able services ii) this important 
post may effectually promote the best 
interests and true happiness of that 
large class of our fellow- subjects 
whose well-being is most intimately 
connected with his administration. 

4 ‘ We wish, on the present occasion, 
more particularly to solicit Lord Nor- 
maaby's attention to the Aborigines 


remaining in our colonies, or residing 
in districts bordering upon or con- 
nected with them. 

44 Numerous and grievous evils have 
been inflicted upon this unhappy class 
by British subjects, almost from the 
first commencement of British coloni- 
zation. 

44 From the same remote period 
down to the present time, strong and 
reiterated injunctions have been given 
by the Government against acts of 
cruelty and oppression ; but these 
benevolent decrees have, with little 
exception, been suffered to remain in- 
operative, and the treatment of the 
Aborigines by British subjects, has 
been allowed to fix the deepest stain 
on the national character. 

44 Whilst the increasing activity of 
modern commerce and emigration has 
multiplied and extended these evils 
with accelerating rapidity* the idea has 
been industriously promulgated, that 
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the protection and elevation of un- 
civilized men is impracticable — that 
their extinction is the inevitable decree 
of Heaven. 

“ Against Bueh a proposition the 
Memorialists feel bound to enter their 
unqualified protest. We cannot re- 
gard the situation of the Aborigines 
as hopeless, or that our country can 
be acquitted of culpable neglect of 
duty, so long os active measures are 
not taken to arrest and remedy the 
evil. 

“ We ardently desire that Lord 
Norraanby may pursue, Vith reference 
to these people generally, the same 
line of policy which was adopted by 
his benevolent and exalted predecessor, 
(Lord Glenclg,) in relation to the 
Caffres. 

“In an especial manner, we are 
anxious to see the right to the soil 
possessed by its ancient inhabitants 
universally acknowledged, respected, 
and secured. 

“ That the rights of the Aborigines, 
as men and citizens, may be fully re- 
cognized, and their evidence received 
in our courts of law. 

“ That the distinction of colour and 
race may be completely abolished, that 
ample encouragement may be given to 
the introduction of the arts of civil- 
ized life, and that every prudent means 
may be promptly employed to promote 
their elevation in amoral, intellectual, 
and political point of view. 

.“Although we have sought this 
opportunity to express to Lord Nor- 
manby our views with reference to 
the subject generally, we cannot omit 
to state that the Indians of Canada 
have especially claimed our sympathy. 
These unhappy people have long been 
our allies, and have reaped the bitter- 
est fruits of their firm and severely 
tried fidelity. Thousands have been 
sacrificed in British wars. More have 
perished by the diseases and vices 
which we have introduced amongst 
them. The remnants of the most 
numerous and most friendly tribes 


have been ' deprived of heir lands. 
The last sweeping measure of this 
kind, by which Sir Francis Bond Head 
endeavoured to r&note the Indians 
from a fertile territory, cultivated by 
their own hands, to the islands and 
granite rocks of Lake Huron, threat- 
ens their speedy extinction. 

“ The members of the Society of 
Friends, on that occasion, believed it 
right to expostulate with the Govern- 
ment against the execution of a scheme 
which they could not but regard as 
unjust and cruel. Although the plea 
was received with attention, we fear 
that the lamentable events which have 
taken place in British North America, 
mny have so far have engaged the at- 
tention of the Executive, that the 
claims of the Indians may have been 
disregarded ; whilst the sale of the 
lands which have been wrested from 
them has, so far as it has been effec- 
tual, placed redress out of reach, 

“ In the colony of South Australia, 
several members of the Society of 
Friends have established themselves in 
and near the town of Adelaide. They 
cordially unite with some of their fel- 
low citizens, and with the protector 
of the Aborigines appointed by Go- 
vernment, in seeking to secure the 
existence and comfort of the natives 
of that part of the coast ; but it is 
impossible that the rations supplied by 
charitable donations can compensate 
for the extinction of the wild animals 
which abounded before our settlers 
a rrived. A few huts, built in the same 
charitable spirit, to protect from the 
weather, cannot compensate for the 
loss of a territory almost as large as 
France, which has been taken from 
them without treaty or payment, and 
in which no reservation for their use 
has been made. 

“Though*the natives are employed 
by our colonists, and some degree en- 
couraged to reside in our settlement, 
their evidence cannot be received jn 
our courts ; and, virtually, outlaws in 
the land of tbeir forefathers, their 
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lives are kept in danger, and their 
minds in degradation. One of our 
members residing in the colony has, 
in a recent letter, expressed his earnest 
desire that this difficulty, with respect 
to evidence, may be speedily remedied. 

u In the settlement at the Swan 
River, in Southern and South-eastern 
Africa, in Guiana, and above all, in 
our extensive British possessions in 
India, the oppression of the Aborigines 
by our fellow-subjects has produced 
an amount of suffering and wrong 


which excites our deepest sympathy, 
and impels us to plead the cause of 
these oppressed victims of British spe- 
culation with the Secretary for the 
Colonial Department ; and we desire 
that, in striving to redress these evils, 
his talents may be guided by the best 
wisdom, his hands strengthened by 
divine favour, and that the security 
and happiness of thousands may be 
the joyful and blessed result, to his 
own enduring satisfaction and peace.*’ 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 

TO THIS EDITOR OP THE HERALD OP PEACE. 


Esteemed Friend, — In a publica- 
tion entitled the Journal of Civiliza- 
tion, amongst many interesting and 
instructive articles, is one having for 
its title, €t The Pure Morality of the 
Gospel/* extracted from Lectures by 
Isaac Taylor, Esq. In reading it my 
attention was arrested by some re- 
marks it contains, bearing, as they 
seem to do, on the proceedings of a 
society, established in the conviction 
of the anti-Christian nature of all 
war — " That all war is opposed to the 
spirit and precepts of Christianity.’* 

To those who believe that amongst 
the professors of the Christian religion 
there exists an evil of great magni- 
tude, which, if not persevered in con- 
trary to knowledge, and in spite of 
conviction, is so in consequence of an 
imperfect reception of divine truth, it 
seems an obvious course of proceeding 
to endeavour to show wherein the 
disagreement in principle and practice 
consists. ” What saith the Scripture ?” 
appears to me an inquiry which may 
he rightly made by all who own its 
* Divine authority; I feel it, therefore, 
difficult to understand the objection 
contained in the article alluded to, in 
reference to searching the Scriptures* 
To me, it appears, that every precept 


and every prohibition which the Scrip- 
tures contain, calculated to inform the 
ignorant, and to enlighten the defiled 
conscience, ought diligently to be 
brought into notice ; for although 
“ Satan can quote Scripture/* by 
Scripture Satan can be answered. 
Amongst the apologists of peace prin- 
ciples, I think there will hardly be 
found any who would u stake their 
good cause on the interpretation of 
single texts •/’ nor is it required they 
should do so, yet there is strong cu- 
mulative evidence in the multiplication 
of texts. The existence of war may 
be well accounted the most striking 
proof cf the depravity of human na- 
ture. Light and darkness do not 
present a greater contrast, than a state 
of warfare and a state distinguished 
by the prevalence of Christian love. 
Let the advocate of peace contemplate 
the wide distinction ; let the two con- 
ditions be continually exhibited in 
juxta- position. 

Men of this world can easily dis- 
cern the distinction betwixt the hu- 
mility, the meekness, the patience, the 
forbearance, the We inculcated by 
the precepts of the Gospel; and the 
pride, the loftiness, the quick feeling 
of resentment, the unforgiving hatred 
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which constitutes the martial character* 
The following extract from Hume's 
History of England, shows how strik- 
ingly it sometimes forces observation* 
Referring to a war with France, in the 
reign of Richard the First, he says, 
"The most remarkable incident of 
this war was the taking prisoner in 
battle, the Bishop of Beauvais, a mar- 
tial prelate, who was of the family of 
Druix, and a near relation of the 
French king's. Richard, who hated 
that bishop, threw him into prison, 
and loaded him with irons ; and when 
the Pope demanded hiB liberty, and 
claimed him as his son, the king sent 
to his holiness the coat of mail which 
the prelate had worn in battle, and 
which was all besmeared with blood ; 
and he replied to him in terms em- 
ployed by Jacob's sons to that patri- 
arch, * This have we found ; know 
uow whether it be thy eon’s coat or 

» i» 

no. 

I feel aware that the remarks here 
made are much in unison with the 
general character of the observations 
contained in the piece referred to in 
commencing them. My object in 
writing, is not at all to divert atten- 
tion from the general character and 
scope of Christianity, as a means of 
counteracting all moral evil; that it 
is to destroy all the works of the 
devil; but, at the same time, I be- 
lieve we may fearlessly refer to its 
particular precepts; we may try by 
them our principles and our conduct 
in every relation of life. My appre- 
hension of Aie tendency of the ob- 
servation to which I have ventured to 
call attention f is that they are calcu- 
lated to deter from the particular ap- 
plication of gospel precepts. In re- 
ply to the arguments of those who 
have advocated peace principles, it has 
been often said, when all men have be- 
come Christians, then will peace uni- 
versally prevail. Those who have 


advocated the temperance canse, have 
been met by a somewhat similar re- 
ply ; they have been told, there needs 
not special efforts, that Christianity 
will accomplish its own work. And 
perhaps those who have exerted them- 
selves for the abolition of the slave 
trade and slavery, have been required 
to cease their endeavours on the same 
general ground. Too commonly arc 
mankind disposed to parry conviction, 
and to merge in generalities subjects 
which ought to he taken into indivi- 
dual aud special consideration. There 
are, however, au increasing number 
who feel the importance of calling the 
attention of their fellow professors to 
every brunch of Christian duty. That 
peculiarly Christian commandment, 
that we should love one another as 
Christ hath loved us.; that we should 
love one another, so that all men may 
know we are disciples of Christ, is 
often happily exhibited and enforced. 
The promotion of Permanent and Uni- 
versal Peace does become, and, no 
doubt, will more and more become, an 
object of solicitude in the Christian 
world. And great encouragement is 
there for the labourers in this holy 
cause. Prophecy is distinct on this 
subject. " They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks." " They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain/' “ Nation Bhall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more/' Can 
we not discern in the signs of tbc 
times, the gradual approach of this 
happy era ? May the LSrd hasten it 
in his time? ! The day wherein it may 
be said, " every country shall be our 
country, and every man our bro- 
ther." 

Thy Friend, respectfully, 

W. Gm if shaw. Just 


[0« mait Number contain a review of Mr. Taylor's Lectures, ifc which this subje 
shall have some further attention.— Editor,] 
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THE POETRY OF PEACE. 

TO THE ED1TOK 0 Y THE HERALD 07 PEACE. 

Sir, — Want of leisure alone prevented ray continuing the proposed series of 
papers, as above headed, in your last quarterly issue ; and I now resume the 
subject with a quotation from the pen of Drummond of Hawthorndun, an 
intimate friend of the great dramatist, Ben Jonson. " Glorious Ben,” as be 
was used to be called. Addressing James the First, the Scottish poet says . — 

“ Let others boast of blood and spoils of foes, 

Fierce rapines, murders, Iliads of woes; 

Of hated pomp and trophies reared fair, 

( iore-spangled ensigns streaming in the air ; 

Count now they make the Scythian them adore. 

The Gaditan, and soldier of Aurora ; 

Unhappy boasting ! to enlarge their bound?, 

That charge themselves with cares, their friends with wounds : 

Who have no law to their ambitious will, 

But man-plagues 1 born are human blood to spill : 

* * t * 

They many fear , who arc of many feared , 

And kingdoms got by wrongs, by wrongs arc tear d ; 

Such thrones as blood doth raise , blood throweth down , 

No guard so sure as love unto a crown." 

The four last lines I have put in italics, because they well deserve to be borne 
in memory. The followers of Mahomet inscribe upon the walls of their dwell- 
ing-rooms, temples, and halls of state, passages from the Koran, inculcating 
some great moral truth or divine precept. We might with advantage imitate 
them in this respect, and opposite to the thrones of kings, and all seats of 
royalty and dominion, should these lines be emblazoned in golden characters, 
to be ever before the eyes of the mighty ones of earth, so should they be 
taught how much better it is to rule by love than fear . This Christianity 
should teach them, and would they but give ear to her teachings, the prompt- 
ness of ambition would be powerless to move them ; for, as Soame Jennings 
remarked, " If Christian nations were nations of Christians, war would be un- 
known.”’ But, ulas ! the precepts and example of OUR SAVIOUR are in a 
great meusure lost upon them, and we are sorrowfully compelled to exclaim 
with Lisle Bowles : — 


„ 9t So passes man, 

An arm’d spectre o’er a field of blood, 

And vanishes ! and other armed shades 
Pass by, red battle hurtling as they pass.” 

In one of the letters of that enlightened statesman, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
I find this passage, "The situation of our parliament has .more than once 
made an unjust and impolitic war have the appearance of being popular- I 
had the mortification a few days ago of finding myself considered as a main- 
tainer of the most extravagant paradoxes, because I asserted that a war of any 
kind must be to England a calamity, and that a victorious war would be the 
greatest of calamities. And this is thought a paradox 1 After the experience 
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of the glories, as they are called, of Lord Chatham's administration, dories 
which procured no one solid advantage to the country, which did not add one 
Bingle moment's happiness to the existence of any human being, but which 
were purchased by an immense debt, by infinite bloodshed ; ana, what was 
worse, which gave us false notions of our honour, and our dignity, and our 
superiority, of which we cannot be corrected, but by the loss of much more 
treasure, and much more blood. 1 ' In the same letter he observes, " I consider 
every difficulty thrown in the way of making war, as so much gained to hu- 
manity," 

Sia William Davbnan*, a writer of the seventeenth century, in his poem 
entitled “ Gondebert," exclaims : — 

“ Ah 1 how perverse and froward is mankind I 
Faction in courts does us to rage excite : 

The rich in cities we litigious find, 

And in the field the ambitious make us fight. 

And fatally — as even souls were made 
Of warring elements, as bodies are — 

Our reason, our religion does invade, 

Till from the schools to camps we carry war.” 

Davenant's poem is full of passages reflecting on the wickedness of the system 
of warfare, in fact, much more so than any poetical, or indeed prose, work of 
that eurly date which I have met with— 

" Till from the schools to camps we carry war,” 

is but too true, not only as applied to the schools of politics, and the arts of 
every day life, wherein grown-up children are the pupils, but also to those in 
which youth is instructed to look with admiration upon the deeds of a Cyrus, 
and an Alexander, and to consider as almost worthy of deification the greatest 
scourges of mankind. Take the following passages from the poem above 
alluded to, they will show how much in advance of the age in which he lived 
was the writer j — 

“ But now the monarch murderer comes in, 

Destructive man ! whom nature could not arm ; 

As when in madness mischief is foreseen, 

We leave it weaponless for fear of narm. 

For she defenceless made him that he might 
Less readily offend : but tort arms all.” 

• * * • 

How well he describes the demoralizing influence of war upon its followers, 
and the deeds in which they delight : — 

44 War, the world's art, nature to them became ; 

III camps begot, bom, and in anger bred ; 

Their living vexed till death, and then their fame, 

Because even fame some lib is to the dead. 

• • t v H * 

Cities (wise statesmen's folds for civil sheep) 

They sacked, as painful shearers of the wise ; 

For they, like careful wolves, would lose their sleep, 

When otl*ers f prosperous toil might be their prise/ 
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And bears out the maxim of Bishop Porteus, that “ one murder makes a 
villain, millions a hero/ 1 

“ IIow vain is custom, and how guilty power, 

Slaughter is lawful made by the excess ; 

Earth’s partial laws just Heav'n must needs abhor. 

Which greater crimes allow and damn the less 

I fear that this paper has already extended to too great a length, but would 
fain conclude it, as I did the last, with a Sonnet, a more worthy dedication of 
which, than to the memory of that truly great and good man, William Ladd, 
I think could not well be : — 

“ Peace upon earth and goodwill to mankind,” 

OUR SAVIOUR’S precepts these, and these he taught ; 

His bodily powers, his energies of mind, 

The wealth by Providence to him assigned 
Were all devoted to the task, nor aught 
Of obstacles, which good men ever find 
Thrown in their path — those snares by sin designed* — 

Upon his ardent, hopeful spirit, wrought : 

No pause he made, to glance upon the past, 

Upward and onward was his sled fast look ; 
lie knew not fear, his faith was anchored fast 
Upon the prQmise of the Hoj.y Book ; 

He felt not weariness, nor cared for rest, 

Save that he now enjoys among the truly blest 1 
Chatham , October 20, 1041. H. G. Adams. 


A REMONSTRANCE AGAINST WAR. 

TO THK EDITOR OP THE HERALD OP PEACE. 

Dear Sir, — I received, a short time ago, inclosed in a letter from a friend 
in Bath, the following verses, which express in a very pleasing manner senti- 
ments entirely congenial with my own ; and, I may presume, with those of 
the readers of the Herald in general. Havipg obtained permission of my 
friend, who was formerly an officer of the navy, and was severely wounded in 
action, I send you the verses, with an interesting extract from the letter which 
accompanied them. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J, K. B. 

Clifton , October 8 , 1841 . 


c< I know it will give you pleasure to hear that two clergymen, who, at first, 
u pon principles of expediency, were staunchly opposed to the views of the Peace 
Society, which they had never heard of before, became, after two very long 
conversations with me, complete converts. I was so delighted with my suc- 
cessful efforts in this instance, and with the calm and heavenly spirit which my 
opponents evinced, that when at one o’clock in the morning I retired to bed, I 
was much more inclined to reflect on all that I bad heard and said, than to fall 
asleep. I could not help thinking too, how much you would have enjoyed the 
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conversation of the reverend gentlemen, thinking of whieh kept me awake 
nearly all night* * While I was musing the fire kindled/ and I composed before 
morning the verses which I send you herewith . 11 

« LOVE YOUR ENEMIES/' 


“ My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight.” John svili. 36. 


Out how can a nation where Christ hath long taught her 
That peace upon earth should still rest as a dove, 

Rush forward, like Infidel heathens, to slaughter, 

And murder all those whom he bids us to love. 

How strange that a people, who call Him their Master, 

The Parent of all, and the Prince too of Peace; 

Should over whole countries spread death and disaster, 

Where mercy should triumpn and havoc should cease. 

Oh 1 crush’d be the power of every nation 
That wars with another for glory or gain ; 

And chang’d be the heart too of each population, 

Where the cries of the widow and orphan are vain. 

All kingdoms, like counties, the better would flourish. 

And commerce more prosper, if none would enthral; 

Hut each for the other true friendship would nourish, 

And ocean were free as a highway for all. 

Then Christians no more would their hands be imbruing 
In blood, which the Gospel declares doth defile; 

And the demon of discord no longer spread ruin, 

Where earth as the garden of God should still smile. 

But soon shall a great flood of mind, like an ocean, 

Move on with a power which still shall increase, 

Until the whole world, with a kindred emotion, 

Shall heave with one heart for the blessings of Peace. 

Then cannons no longer their war shouts shall thunder, 

Nor scatter those horrors no language can tell ; 

Nor burst the strong ties of affection astiJtfer, 

But all shall in freedom and harmony dwell. 

Oh I while I thus muse on such horrors with sadness, 

I think 1 with ioy could now end my career ; 

And gaze on the havoc of war e'en with gladness, 

Could I catch, as I died, its last sound in my ear. 

D. B., Bath, 


HOME OPERATIONS* 


Wb have great pleasure in giving, 
through the medium of our pages, to 
the public, the views entertained by 
very many influential subjects of 
Queen Victoria, on the present war 
waged by the sovereign of this Chris- 


tian nation against the heathen unen- 
lightened people of the Chinese em- 
pire. The time will come when these 
horrid transactions shall be chronicle^ 
On the page of history. We mourn' 
for our country, that the pious and 
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philanthropic wish, expressed with so 
much feeling by that humane and en- 
lightened Prince, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of .Sussex, in moving the 
first Address to her Majesty on her 
accession „ to* tW throne of these 
realms, shall not ha realized. That 
wish W 0 S$jbtis recorded in the report 
of theepeeoh of his Royal Highness. 
" I cannot rbsist to express my hope 
and belief, that when the chronicles 
of this country will have to record 
the annals of this reigxtt which has 
begun so auspiciously, (and I pray God 
to continue for many, many years,) 
they will not be written in characters 
of blood, but have to commemorate 
the triumph and glorious consequences 
of peace , the strict observance of the 
laws of the country, the security of 
person and property, the diffusion of 
knowledge, the advancement of art**, 
manufactures, and science, the general 
occupation of all classes of society, 
and the extension of commerce all 
over the surface of the globe.’* How 
much it is to be regretted that a 
country professing the religion ol’ the 
Prince oi "Peace, has interposed its 
warlike spirit to disappoint such a 
hope, and such a prayer ! 

The first of the following papers 
was written and widely circulated by 
an esteemed friend well known to us, 
who feels for the honour of religion, 
and the souls of men, hurried by this 
dreadful war into the presence of a 
righteous and holy God. 

Wifi CHINESE WAR, 

Reasons why British Chnsttans ought to 
evert themselves for tie speedy TermU 
nation* 

In the first place , the measures of the 
Chinese Government % which form the 
chief pretext for this tear, were calcu- 
lated to promote the cause of virtue and 
human happiness , They were adopted 
for file purpose of suppressing one of 
the greatest evils under the sun— the 
iniquitous opium trade. By means of 


this trade, the cupidity of British 
merchants had for years been spread- 
ing poverty, demoralization, and 
death, to a frightful extent, through 
the populous regions of China. Far 
better would it have been for that na- 
tion to have been without our com- 
merce altogether. Thev have sup- 
plied us with various useful commodi- 
ties for food, medicine, and clothing, 
while the principal article we have 
giveu them in return has been a per- 
nicious drug, which has cost them 
thousands of lives and millions of mo- 
ney annually. For the former state- 
ment, we have the testimony of intel- 
ligent Missionaries— for the latter, 
that of the papers of the East India 
and China Association ; which also 
divulge the awful fact, that the im- 
mense quantity of tea we have received 
from China ha9 not proved sufficient 
of late years, to pay us for the opium ; 
these being the principal articles of 
trade that have passed between us, the 
Chinese empire has been drained of 
silver to make up tin balance. It 
should also be borne in mind, that the 
ti 41 ? in this poisonous drug was well 
known to be contraband, and though 
connived at by the subordinate au- 
thorities, it could only be carried on, as 
declared in a report of a committee of 
the House of Commons, by a system 
of smuggling of the worst description 
—accompanied by all its usually at- 
tendant evils, of bribery, violence, and 
bloodshed, to a fearful extent. As a 
proof of the earnestness of the Go- 
vernment of China to suppress this 
nefarious traffic, it may be mentioned, 
that when, in the year 1836, as we 
find from documents printedat Canton, 
it was proposed by a statesman of that 
country to legalise the trade, by plac- 
ing a duty o®kthe Jfrticlft the proposi* 
tioa whs negatived by tbe govern- 
ment, which time resisted the temp- 
tation of throwing a million a year 
into its treasury, by scme&omng an 
already existing traffic so injurious to 
the heel tb and metals of its subjects, 
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So great an imposition was this 
trade considered by a clergyman who 
had become familiar with its horrors 
by his travels'in the East, he did not 
hesitate to declare, that if practised 
upon any of the European powers, it 
would have been pronounced a suffi- 
cient ground for a declaration of war 
against England* 1 

The second reason for seeking to put 
an end to this war is, that it v>as not 
justified by the measures of the Chinese 
Government complained of Let us 
consider these complaints in order. 

The first in importance was the con- 
fiscation of between two and three 
millions' worth of opium, the property 
of British subjects. The right of the 
Chinese Government to seize this 
opium can scarcely be questioned. It 
is confessed to have been a contra- 
band article, lying for the most part 
in the Chinese waters. The point in 
dispute is the mode of the seizure Had 
an armed force obtained possession of 
the drug by violence and bloodshed, 
probably no complaint would have 
been made ; but because a more gentle 
method was adopted, that of imprison- 
ing the British residents in their own 
factory, till they surrendered the ar- 
ticle and engaged to relinquish the 
traffic, using nothing more violent 
than threats towards them, loud is 
the outcry ! But the innocent were 
involved in punishment with the 
guilty ! This, it must be allowed, was 
an act of oppression ; and yet how 
were the Chinese authorities to dis- 
criminate ? Besides, although harsh 
and irregular in our view, it was in 
accordance with the well-known cha- 
racter of Chinese legislation, which- 
holds the foreigners of each particular 
country responsible for the deeds of 
each other* There cannot be a doubt 
that lawn, based on such a principle, 
will often prove oppressive in their* 
operation ; bat when British subjects, 
for the purposes of private interest, 
place themselves in a country where 
‘web laws are known to be in force, 


they must surely abide by the conse- 
quences. The same remark applies 
to their law against murder* the at- 
tempts to enforce whicht have re- 
peatedly interrupted the progress of 
commerce between the two nations* 
The complaint of imprisonment ap- 
pears the mor£ untenable, when it is 
remembered that the same govern- 
ment that punished the foreign whole- 
sale dealers and their companions with 
a few weeks’ confinement, had previ- 
ously executed one of its own subjects 
for merely retailing the article. 

Another ground of offence was r 
that they imprisoned her Majesty's re- 
presentative ; but it should be borne 
in mind that Captain Elliott was not 
acknowledged as a political functi- 
onary, but only as the superintendent 
of British trade ; also, that he lmd 
rendered himself obnoxious by afford- 
ing his protection to the opium smug- 
gler. But the charge as to the treat- 
ment of this officer, was met in Par- 
liament by the statement that he was 
not forcibly seized and thrown into 
prison, as somediave been led to sup- 
pose ; but, on the contrary, that he 
proceeded to Canton against the 
wishes of the Chinese authorities, and 
when arrived there, had actually to 
force his way into the factory where 
his countrymen were confined. 

Another charge was founded on 
the attempts made by the Chinese to 
drive hway several British vessels 
from their coast. This was the conse- 
quence of a refusal to submit to cer- 
tain new regulations which the govern- 
ment had enacted to prevent smug- 
gling. These vessels having taken 
up a suspicious position towards the 
mouth of the river, and obstinately 
declining to go up to 'Whampoa, the 
port appointed for legal trade, naturally 
became objects of uneasiness and jea- 
lousy, and drew down upon themselves 
the harsh treatment complained of. 

The barbarous outrage on a passage 
boat, which occurred during the con- 
tentions, may be classed with f^ebn^al 
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murders, committed from time to 
time, on Chinese subjects* 

Another ground of complaint was, 
the indefinite offers of insults. It has 
been demonstrated that some of the 
offensive epithets used by the Chinese 
towards foreigners, do ^ not convey, in 
that country, the same obnoxious 
meaning we attach to them ; and 
surely a great nation like our own 
ought to know how to make allow- 
ance for the language and customs of 
a people who have neither been fa- 
voured with the light of Christianity, 
nor the benefits of European civiliza- 
tion. We have but ill -learned the 
first principles of our religion, if we 
cannot forgive a few hard words. 

Added to these complaints, another 
motive for this war was acknowledged 
by its originators, viz., to obtain se- 
curity for the future. But we surely 
can have no right to dictate to the 
Chinese the terms on which they shall 
trade with us. We should think it 
very unreasonable if they came to 
London and demanded such a privi- 
lege. It is we, not they, that have 
sopght the connexion. They have a 
full right to do without our commerce 
if they please, and it has been already 
shown to be a curse to them rather 
than a blessing. 

These are the principal grounds 
which have been adduced for entering 
into this war ; and surely, when dis- ' 
passionately considered, we may see 
in them any thing rather than a jus- 
tification. 

Our third reason for seeking the 
speedy termination of this unhappy 
struggle is, that it has already produced 
effects the most calamitous amongst the 
industrious classes in China . Besides 
the thousands that have fallen in 
battle, and the still greater number 
whose existence has been rendered 
miserable by wounds, much distress 
has resulted from the burning of * 
houses and other property, and from 
the serious interruption to the trade 
of Canton* with its dense population 


of nearly a million and a quarter. In 
addition to these evils, the sum of six 
millions of dollars has been extorted 
from that city, in the shape of ransom ; 
a sum equal to about 1/. sterling per 
head for every inhabitant, man, woman, 
and child ! To estimate the hardship 
of this proceeding, it is only needful 
to bring it home to ourselves, in any 
one of our populous seaports, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the Chinese are still less able to pay ; 
yet by recent accounts, the British 
squadron was about to proceed to place 
other townB under similar contribu- 
tions. Is this system of wholesale 
buccaneering worthy of a Christian 
nation ? We ought not to forget that 
the people of China are labouring 
under the disadvantages of & despotic 
government, over which they have 
little or no controul. It was that 
government that gave the alleged of- 
fence — it is its unoffending subjects that 
are chiefly reaping the punishment. 

Fourthly . — This war is alike inju- 
rious to our national reputation , and to 
the interests of Christianity . Recent 
intelligence has rendered its dishonour- 
able character only the more apparent. 
One of the most notorious of the opium 
smugglers has already been remune* 
rated to a large extent, out of the sum 
extorted for the ransom of Canton. 
A powerful reinforcement of . troops 
and vessels has gone Out from India 
to China. A fresh commander has 
also been sent out to direct the opera- 
tions, with instructions, it is said, to 
press still further these unrighteous 
claims, besides insisting on a repay- 
ment of the expenses of the war, with 
other conditions both oppressive and 
unreasonable. At the same Jtime the 
opium trade continues to put forth its 
pernicious influences for alamenfcable 
extent, having widened rather than 
diminished the field of its operations. 
These transactions have brought upon 
our beloved country the indignation 
of the virtuous, both in Europe and 
America. So frequently indeed in 
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this reiterated, we believe it may be 
said with truth, that beyond the limits 
of the British empire, there are scarcely 
two opinions upon the subject; and 
we must ever bear in mind, that we 
are responsible to a still higher tri- 
bunal than the judgment of our fel- 
low-men. How is it possible to jus- 
tify such proceedings on Christian 
principles ? Another and a very se- 
rious consideration yet remains. We 
are dealing with a Pagan nation— one 
which comprises about a third of the 
human race — and instead of alluring 
them by our example and influence to 
the fold of Christ, we appear to be 
doing our utmost to drive them still 
further from its precincts ! to disgust 
them with every thing bearing the 
name of Christian. 

In this brief expostulation we have 
endeavoured to show, — 

That the measures of the Chinese, 
which gave offence to our government, 
were calculated to promote the cause 
of Virtue and human happiness. 

That the character of these mea- 
sures, considered with reference to 
attendant circumstances, wa9 not such 
as could possibly justify retaliation. 

That the war has already produced 
the greatest misery and distress to 
those who were entirely innocent of 
its cause. 

And that this war, and the traffic 
out of which it sprung, are inflicting 
a serious injury on our national repu- 
tation, and on the religion we profess. 

The duty of British Christians, 
founded on the foregoing considera- 
tions, is obvious. A new administra- 
tion is now in office, which we may 
hope is not yet committed to this dis- 
graceful war, some of the members of 
which have publicly condemned the 
conduct of their predecessors in re- 
gard to it. The opportunity should 
on no account be lost. 

ftXMONSTllATB— -PETITION — MEMO- 
RIALISE. 

Let the national voice be heard 


strongly, biit respectfully, urging a 
reference of the existing differences 
with China to commissioners, to be 
mutually appointed ; who shall also 
be authorized to determine upon the 
best means of entirely suppressing the 
guilty traffic in Opium— a traffic which 
has unhappily involved our country in 
proceedings so abhorrent to humanity, 
and so injurious to the character of 
our holy religion. 


OPIUM WAR WITH CHINA. 

7b the Christian Public ef Great Britain . 

In again appealing to you in reference 
to the opium war in China, I will 
begin by quoting the following extracts 
from a letter which I addressed to you 
on the 19th of the 3rd month, 1840. 

*' It is now too notarious to render 
needful entering at large into the sub- 
ject, that the guilty traffic in opium, 
grown by the East India Company to 
be smuggled into China, at length 
compelled the Chinese government to 
vindicate the laws of the empire which 
prohibit its introduction, and to take 
decisive measures for the suppression 
of the traffic, by the arrest of the par- 
ties concerned in it at Canton, and the 
Seizure ^nd destruction of the opium 
found in the Chinese waters.* It is 
^lIso well known that the superintend- 
ent of British trade, (Captain Elliott,) 
so far compromised his official cha- 
racter and duty, as to take under his 
protection dne of the most extensive 
opium smugglers, and thus rendered 
himself justly liable to the penalties to 
which they were obnoxious ; and at 
the same time gave, as far as was in 
hie power, the sanction of the British 
nation to this unrighteous violation of 
the Chinese laws, 

"The following fact is, however,^ 

* gee ** TWwilTf inkdtles of thtOptaa 
Tfedt/* «nd « King's Ophan Crisis/' 
s> 2 
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not so generally known. An indi- 
vidual,* now in this country, who has 
acquired immense wealth by this un- 
lawful trade, has been in communica- 
tion with the government, and his 
advice, it id presumed, has in no small 
degree influenced the measures they 
have adopted ; though he is a leading 
partner in a Arm to which a large 
proportion of the opium that was de- 
stroyed belonged; and at the very 
‘time he was claiming compensation, 
or urging a war with China, his 
house in India was sending armed 
vessels, loaded with opium, along the 
coast of China, and selling it in open 
defiance of the laws of that empire. 
This information, with the names of 
the vessels and the parties concerned, 
the number of chests of opium on 
board, the enormous profits they were 
realizing, &c., was some time ago 
communicated to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on authority 
which he did not and could not dis- 
pute.** 

On the 7th of April, Sir James 
Graham brought forward a motion in 
the House of Commons, in reference 
to this subject, but in a manner which 
gave it so much of a party character, 
that our cruel injustice to the Chinese, 
and the disgraceful conduct of our 
government in attacking them, was 
lost sight of by many, whose professe^ 
principles ought to have made them 
foremost in condemning these proceed- 
ings. The Whig ministry having in- 
timated they would resign if Sir J. 
Graham carried his motion, every 
other consideration was forgotten in 
anxiety lest a political party should be 
injured or lose office. 

This feeling not only pervaded the 
supporters of the government in the 
House of Commons, but also extended 
to many leading religious professors 

* This Individual is in tbs new House of 
^Commons, professedly as a Reformer, and 
represents a Borough which former! ? sent to 

that House one of its most upright mem- 
bers, who has now retired from public life. 


of various denominations ; and thus 
no public feeling sufficiently strong 
could be raised to counteract, in Down- 
ing- street, the combined and powerful 
influence of the East India Company 
and the wealthy opinm smugglers; 
though public meetings were held in 
London, and many places in the 
country, and petitions forwarded justly 
deprecating this war, as one of almost 
unparalleled iniquity. At the meeting 
in the metropolis, which was held at 
Freemasons* Hall, and at which Earl 
Stanhope presided, the following re- 
solutions were passed : — 

<f 1. That this meeting, whilst it 
most distinctly disavows any party or 
political objects, and deprecates most 
strongly, any such construction being 
put upon its efforts, deeply laments 
that the moral and religious feeling of 
the country should be outraged — the 
character of Christianity disgraced in 
the eyes of the world ; and this king- 
dom involved in war with upwards of 
three hundred and fifty millions of 
people, in consequence of British sub- 
jects introducing opium into China, in 
direct and known violation of the laws 
of that empire.** 

“ 2. That, although the Chinese 
have not been heard in their defence, 
the statements adduced by the advo- 
cates of the war, clearly establish the 
fact, that the East India Company, 
the growers of, and traffickers in, 
opium ; and British subjects, who re- 
ceived the protection of the laws of 
China, have been throughout the 
wrong-doers ; therefore, this meeting 
(without reference to the conviction 
of many, that all war is opposed to 
the spirit and precepts of the gospel,) 
holds it to be the bounden duty of the 
government immediately to effect an 
equitable and pacific settlement of 
the existing differences with China/* 
* <c 3. That afl traffic in opium with 
the Chinese being contraband, the 
opinm which was surrendered to their 
government was justly confiscated; 
and that to demand payment from the 
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Chinese — to make reprisals upon them 
— or, for this country to give com- 
pensation to the British merchants 
thus engaged in smuggling, would be 
to sanction, and even grant a premium 
on crime/* 

“ 4. That the petition now read be 
adopted by this meeting, and pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament ; 
and that the Right Honourable Earl 
Stanhope be requested to present the 
same to the House of Lords, and Lord 
Sandon to the House of Commons/ 1 

“5. That the Resolutions of this 
meeting be published at the discretion 
of the Committee; and that a copy 
of them, in the Chinese language, be 
transmitted, through the High Com- 
missioner Lin, to the Emperor of 
China/' 

Since this period, 1 have been in 
company with several Englishmen, 
who were at Canton at the time of 
the seizure of the opium ; and though 
some of them were concerned in the 
trade themselves, and were naturally 
biassed in favour of their own country, 
they all agreed in condemning the 
proceedings of the English. I have 
recently spent some time in the 
United States, whose intercourse with 
China is extensive and frequent, and 
where the merits of this case are 
clearly understood by many of the 
most intelligent and candid minded 
citizens ; and these, without any ex- ^ 
ception, considered the acts of the * 
British Government in this matter, as 
some of the most flagrant that ever « 
disgraced a civilized, much less a 
Christian people. 

On my return to this country, 1 
found a new administration entering 
upon office, the members of which 
have, for the most part, condemned 
the conduct of their predecessors in 
relation to this war ; and I again, 
therefore, venture to appeal to the 
Christian public of my country, that 
they may, without demy, forward pe- 
titions or memorials, strongly urging 
a reference of the existing differences 


with China, to commissioners mutu- 
ally appointed, who shall be authorized 
to adjust them, and also to determine 
upon the best means of entirely sup- 
pressing the guilty traffic in opium. 
The present government are not yet 
committed to this cruel war ; and may 
no difference of political views deter 
yon from the faithful discharge of this 
Christian duty ! Even should you not 
succeed in inducing onr rulers to adopt 
this course, or the overtures of this 
country be rejected by the Chinese', 
you will have satisfaction in having 
made the attempt. 

One-third of the human race are 
now receiving their impressions of the 
Christian religion, by its professors 
waging a murderous war to compel 
them to make restitution to the con- 
traband opium dealers, for the destruc- 
tion of this deadly poison, which con- 
tinues to be grown by the East India 
Company, and poured into China in 
defiance of all laws human and di- 
vine. Besides the loss of life sustained 
by the Chinese, and the fearful mor- 
tality amongst the British troops from 
the unhealthiness of the climate, it is 
probable that little short of ten milli- 
ons sterling have already been expended 
in naval and military armaments, and 
the enhanced price of tea and sugar,* 
in the monstrous attempt to force the 
Chinese to pay about two millions to 
these opium smugglers. All this, be 
it remembered, is added to the bur- 
dens upon the industry of our own 
oppressed population. 

Earnestly desiring that you may be 
induced to discharge your duty as 
Christians, and whatever may be the 
result, acquit yourselves of your share 
of the national gnilt, I conclude with 
the words of a friend, 4 ‘ For my own 
part, I think the present distress of 
the nation maybe the retributive chas- 

* It is well known that the high rate of 
freights from Calcutta inconsequence of the 
shipping required for the Chinese expedi- 
tion, greatly contributed to the lute extra* 
vagant price of sugar. 
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tisement of oar recent atrocious war thousand killed and three thousand 

in China and the East. * * All wounded that the British have ex- 
history, and the daily inarch of events, tracted six millions of dollars as a 

demonstrate the perpetual retributive ransom for evacuating the city, which 

interference of an over-ruling Provi- the Chinese call “ opium compensa- 

dence. Yet this doctrine, proclaimed tion and it is but too evident the 

as loudly by experience as by revela- work of the wholesale murder of this 

tion, and as legibly written on the unoffending people has but begun ; for 

page of history as in the Bible, appears Captain Elliott, who appears to have 

to have not the smallest practical in- been too tender of shedding human 

fluence on the most enlightened states- blood to please his employers, is re- 
men, and the most Christian and en- called, and is succeeded by Sir H. 

lightened nation in the world.” Pottenger, who, it is reported, has in- 

Very respectfully, structions from Lord Palmerston to 

J08KPH Sturge. demand fifteen millions of dollars for 

Birmingham, the °P* ura smugglers, and the whole 

9th Month, 30th, *1841. of the expenses of the war, and to se- 

cure the right to the British of plant- 
ing armed factories in the different 
10th Month, 9th, 1841. Chinese ports. 

Since writing the foregoing, the in- Shall history record that no voice 
telligence has arrived that Canton has was raised by the Christians of Britain 

been seized, that " General Sir Hugh against the employment of their mo- 

Gough calculates the loss of the Chi- ney, and that of their starving coun- 

nese, in the different attacks, at one trymen, in deeds like these l ! 1 


MEMORIAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

Addressed to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Rart., Her Majesty's First 
Lord of the Treasury , fyc. 

Sib,— I n thus addressing you, your Me- Society has repeatedly addressed it- 
morialists beg respectfully to observe, self to both Houses of Parliament, 
that they represent a voluntary so- when the peace of England has been 
ciety, which was formed in London in invaded or in danger. In the month 
the year 1816, to promote Permanent of February, 1840, your Memorialists 
and Universal Peace, under the con- presented a petition to the Commons 
viction that all war is opposed to the House of Parliament, deprecating the 
benign spirit and holy precepts of war between our country and the 
Christianity . This Society is founded Chinese empire, 
on the most Catholic principles, in the Your Memorialists now, without 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, hav- expressing an opinion on the causes 
ing for its object the peace of the of this war, greatly deplore its con- 
whole world; seeking that end by tinuance, as occasioning a prodigal 
. diffusing scriptural knowledge on the expenditure of British money, a Ms- 
subject of war, men of various deno- lanchoty loss of human life, and a' 
urinations in religion, and of all par- just and awful reproach upon tip Chris- 
ties in politics, unite in its cordial turn religion , in tbe eyes of more than 
support. one-third of the population of tbe 

By endeavouring to carry out its whole earth, they being worshippers 
object upon these principles only, the of idol gods. 
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Your Memorialists remember with 
pleasure, the pacific sentiments ex- 
pressed by many members of tbe pre- 
sent government, and by yourself, 
Sir, in your place in Parliament, in 
tbe month of August last ; and with 
reference to the Chinese war in par- 
ticular, many distinguished statesmen 
have expressed their entire disappro- 
bation. Your Memorialists, therefore, 
feel that they have just grounds to 
hope for the adoption of some effec- 
tual measures by your administration, 
to terminate immediately, and without 
further shedding of blood, the differ- 
ences between this nation and the 
Chinese people; and to adopt every 
practicable measure to prevent any 
hostile collision between England and 
any other country. 

Your Memorialists venture to lay 
before you this their case ; much more 
might be said on the subject, but they 
have endeavoured not to be further 
tedious. In conclusion, they would 
earnestly implore you, as the head 
of Her Majesty's Government, to 
adopt such measures as will bring this 
trying affair to a speedy and happy 
conclusion ; you will thuB bring more 
glory to the British name than any 
martial honour by which it has ever 
been distinguished, and you will ob- 
tain for yourself the grateful homage 
of untold millions of the human race. 


John Lee, Chairman, 

Jambs Hargreaves \ c 
N. M. Habit / 

Joseph Hals 
William Grimshaw, Jun. 
Samuel Gurnet 
Thomas Fowler 
William Allen 
John Jefferson 
George Bennet 
To the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., &o. Ate. &c. 

[The Memorial was presented on 
the 13th of November.] 

(Reply.) 

Whitehall Nov. 16, 1841. 
Gentlemen,— I beg leave to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the Memo- 
rial which you addressed to me, pray- 
ing that Her Majesty's Government 
would adopt every practicable mea- 
sure to prevent hostile collision be- 
tween this country and other states. 

I have made known your wishes 
and sentiments to my colleagues in 
the administration, a 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Robert Peel. 

To the Committee of the 
Peace Society. 


DUELLING. 

TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF UNIVERSAL 

PEACE, 


Gentlemen, — As the prevention 
of duelling is an object akin to the 
promotion of concord -among nations, 
and may be conceived as not alien 
from the sphere of your operations, I 
beg to mention that for some years I 
have formed and indulged an opinion 
that this atrocious practice* although 
it has hitherto kept its ground, in de- 
fiance of all legislative enactments, Is 


yet in its constitution and nature sus- 
ceptible of abrogation by means of 
voluntary association. 

My attention was first directed to 
this interesting subject about the year 
1828, when the topic of the American 
Societies for suppression of Intemper- 
ance was introduced into this country. 
I thought I at that time perceived, 
that the principle or element of be- 
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gative association, or human combi- 
nation for negative purposes, was one 
which might be used to a much greater 
extent than ever had been the case ; 
that associations founded on a simple 
negative pledge, might be effectual to 
abolish cock and prize fighting, the 
duel, gambling, and various other 
malpractices ; and that it was not im- 
probable that Divine Providence was 
raising up this moral instrument to 
suit the circumstances and evils at- 
tendant upon a highly artificial state 
of society. 

In 1834, I stated these views in 
special reference to the practice of 
duelling, to various benevolent per- 
sons in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
but did not receive any encourage- 
ment to proceed in the matter, so that 
the thing dropped from my mind at 
that period. Subsequently, however, 
having been deeply and extensively 
engaged in endeavours somewhat suc- 
cessful, to abrogate “ drinking u sages* * 
by means of voluntary associations, I 
was struck by the resemblance of cir- 
cumstances ; as I found, that of some 
hundreds 01 artificial drinking cus- 
toms rife throughout the laud, the 
most part were of the nature of debts 
of honour ; and that part of the pen- 
alty of declining to pay the 14 drink 
fines, ** and " drink footings/* in the 
workshops, was the nonconforming 
party being sent to Coventry, and un- 
dergoing a species of contempt and 
petty martyrdom, similar to what a 
gentleman in the duel-exposed class 
is supposed to subject himself to, on 
declining to fight a duel ; and in some 
other points I found a very striking 
similarity between the two cases, and 
on the whole a decided analogy. 

While weighing the various pro- 
babilities of these two subjects, a duel 
affiur, which excited more than ordi- 
nary attention, took place, and I was 
induced to pay more particular atten- 
tion than before to the subject of the 
modern duel* its nature and history. 

I entered, therefore, on a course of 


reading on the subject in the British 
Museum library, and other places. 
The impression I at first received, was 
wonder at the vast quantity of treatises 
that have been published on the sub- 
ject, including disquisitions on its 
original source, the judicial combat or 
wager of battle. I found that the 
moral pest of duelling has prevailed 
in all the nations of Europe, that it 
has for several hundred years proved 
a pregnant source of domestic and 
national misery, and of a variety of 
sentiments and modes of thinking, 
adverse to religion, sound morals, and 
happiness. That various attempts 
have been made in European nations 
to suppress it ; that a prodigious 
amount of useless legislation has been 
bestowed upon it in every land ; and 
enactment upon enactment has been 
from time to time renewed and reiter- 
ated upon the subject. I found that 
the inveteracy of the practice had 
foiled all legislative attempts to sup- 
press it throughout Europe for more 
than 300 years; and that with one 
exception, viz. the kingdom of France 
during the time of Louis XIV. and 
part of the next reign. Struck with 
this circumstance I earnestly exam- 
ined all the sources of information 
with which I was furnished, to ascer- 
tain what peculiar and exclusive plan 
had been adopted, which proved so 
miraculously effectual in French so- 
ciety. For some time I discovered no 
special means that seemed to have 
been employed of peculiar energy. 
There was abundance of royal edicts, 
and institutions of courts of honour, 
but this was nothing additional to 
what had taken place in every portion 
of Europe, and had often existed in 
France itself in previous reigns. At 
last, however, I met with the follow- 
ing interesting circumstance, which to 
me, in my prepared state of mind, 
explained the whole affair. It ap- 
pears that about the period of the 
death of Louis XIII., and when his 
successor was a mere infant, a most 
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sanguinary duel took place among 
some of the principal nobles of France, 
and as the seconds were also engaged, 
no less than five of the foremost 
statesmen and pillars of the kingdom 
were sacrificed to the insane practice 
in question. In the circumstance of 
the young monarch, and of the na- 
tional affairs, an amazing alarm and 
panic occupied the whole kingdom, 
and a resolute determination was en- 
gendered against the fatal custom that 
had occasioned the horrible cata- 
strophe. The grand majority of the 
nobility, including the ten marshals of 
France, signed a simple pledge, agree- 
ing to abstain from the praqjice of 
duelling under all circumstances, and 
the result was as has been above 
stated. 

As I have now. no reason to doubt 
that an association for the suppression 
of duelling, founded on the basis of 
a simple pledge declining to engage 
in the practice, would be sufficient 
for the purpose, I have thought it 
proper. Gentlemen, to bring these de- 
tails under your notice, requesting 
that you will permit me to have the 
favour of a personal interview and 
conference, with a view to some active 
operations on the very important and 
interesting subject in question. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

With much respect. 

Your most obedient Servant, 
John Dcjnlop. 

November 3 , 1841 . 

It gave the Committee of the Peace 
Society great pleasure to appoint a 
time to meet Mr. Dunlop, with a view 
to render him any assistance in their 
power. Duelling must be considered 
a species of warfare, and war must be 
considered a species of duelling. We 
know not upon what principle the 
right of two men to fight out their 
quarrel can be denied, if it is conceded 
that any two nations have a right to 
settle t&eir disputes by the sword; 


but considering, as we do, the inviola- 
bility of human life, we argue that 
man has no right over his own life, 
nor -over the life of his fellow man, 
therefore duelling and war are alike 
inconsistent with the morality of the 
New Testament. The voice of Chris- 
tianity is, " Do thyself no harm/' 
and "Do unto others as ye would 
that they Bhould do unto you." Mr. 
Dunlop met some members of the 
Committee, and had a long conversa- 
tion with them on the subject in which 
he seems to have such a philanthropic 
interest. At the meeting three letters 
were read from three members of the 
Committee, who were absent. One 
from our late amiable and kind friend, 
GedTge Bennet, Esq., and it is worth 
recording, as calculated to teach a 
moral lesson on the brevity and un- 
certainty of human life, that his letter 
was read at the very hour in which bis 
obsequies were performed. This letter 
contained the following paragraph, 
" Mr. Dunlop’s paper on duelling I 
have perused with deep interest and 
much satisfaction. When the Com- 
mittee shall meet as proposed, I shall 
make a point of being present, if 
practicable.” The Rev. Thomas Pyne's 
letter was read, in which he said, " I 
regret I cannot be with you at the 
meeting. I rejoice at any attempt to 
put down duelling. May the time 
soon come in which private duelling, 
and war national duelling,- shall cease 
to the ends of the earth.” A letter 
from our respected and highly valued 
senior secretary, to Mr. Alexander 
firockway, was also read, and gave 
great satisfaction. We have much 
pleasure in transcribing it into our 
pages t — 

Waltham Abbey, Nov. 18 , 1841 . 

Mr Dear Friend, — As it is not pro- 
bable that I shall be with you to-morrow, 
1 write to say that I fully approve of Mr. 
Dunlop’s object, and of the experiment he 
proposes. If it should not succeed tobfe 
wishes, jet it will, I could almost venturis 
to predict, succeed in some degree. Should 
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it entirely fail, it cannot do harm. I should 
think that many persona who are exposed 
to the temptation, of giving or receiving a 
challenge, would be glad of an expedient 
to free them from what is deemed the' law 
of honour, and to be governed by the law 
of reason. 

The simple pledge, with respect to ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks, has ef- 
fected wonders, but how it would work in 
the higher ranks of society, upon the subject 
of duelling, I cannot say. If some in high 
life, Members of Parliament, and officers of 
high rank in the army and navy, would set 
the example, and use their influence to ob- 
tain signatures, the work would be begun, 
and I think it would gradually, if not ra- 
pidly, progress. All great reformations 
that have been greatly beneficial to the 
world, have generally been begun by a few 
individuals, with small and scanty means. 
Faith, patience, and perseverance are re- 
quired, and are generally crowned with 
some success. 

Respecting the present object, I think it 
should not be mixed up with, nor be a 
branch of, the Peace Society, nor of any 
society. It should stand clear of all sects, 
parties, and societies, civil, political, or re- 
ligious. Coalition with any would create 
prejudice in the minds of some. It should 
be something like an u Anti-Duelling So- 
ciety,” independent of all others. The 
members of the Peace Society, and of all 
other societies, might sign the pledge, not 
as members, but as men. 

Bishop Hall, in his Cases of Conscience, 
has one upon duelling, in which he says, 
“ To make a formal business of a quarrel 
on either part, and to agree upon a bargain 
of blood-shedding, is wicked and damna- 
ble ; and though both should come fairly 
off, yet the very intention to kill is murder.” 
He further states that the Council of Trent 
pronounced, “ Ipso jure excommunication 
upon all rulers who shall give allowance to 
duels within their dominions,” &c. “ And 
that those who either act, or patronize, and 
by their presence assist, countenance, or 
abet such combats, shall incur the sentence 
of excommunication, the loss of all their 
goods, and perpetual infamy ; and if they 
die in such quarrel shall, as self-murderers, 
be debarred the privilege of Christian bu- 
rial.” 

But I did not need to transcribe this for 
those who am anxious to make an end of 
the man-destructive and God-dishonouring 
practice. 


I hope the Conference will be pleasant, 
and productive of great good soon or late. 

I remain, my dear Friend, 

Yours in the best bonds, 

Jakes Hargreaves. 

The result of the meeting was ap- 
proving of Mr. Dunlop’s object and 
plan, wishing him all success, and 
pledging a readiness, in every prac- 
ticable way, to assist him. The fol- 
lowing plan and rules received the 
sanction of the friends present : — 

ASSOCIATION FOR THB PREVENTION 
OF DUELLING. 

Object. 

The object of the Association to be, 
to procure the discontinuance of the 
practice of duelling throughout the 
world ; and that principally by means 
of union on the basis of a signed de- 
claration of agreement, 11 not to en- 
gage in the practice of duelling." The 
Association to endeavour to attain its 
purpose by impressing on the minds 
of individuals who are within the sta- 
tion exposed to duelling, the propriety 
of making an united effort for the 
above object, and on the foregoing 
basis ; and this by means of private 
conversation and correspondence ; 
convening and addressing select or 
public meetings, at the discretion of 
the Committee, and by the employ- 
ment of the public press. In this way 
the friends of the anti-duel cause hope 
to prepare the way, in various quar- 
ters, for more extensive operations, 
which may be expected in 1842, when 
those persons who have already de- 
clared themselves interested in this 
important subjeet, shall have re-assem- 
bled in the metropolis. 

RULES. 

I. The association to be denominated, 

“ The Association for the Prevention of 
Duelling.” 

II. ’Die Association to consist of per- . 
sons who may sign the following Declara- 
tion: « We agree not to engage in the pmo- 
tice of duelling, and to discountenance the 
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saint by all proper means/’ And who 
may also subscribe ll. per annum towards 
the funds. Subscriptions to commence 
from the 1st of January, 1842. 

HI. The business of the Society to be 


conducted by a Committee of thirteen per- 
sons, with power to add to their number. 
The Committee to have the power of filling 
vacancies, electing the Officers* and of 
calling Special and General Meetings. 


EIGHTEENTH REPORT OF THE ROSS AND HEREFORDSHIRE 
AUXILIARY PEACE SOCIETY, 1841. 


It is well remarked by the historian 
Robertson, “We view the atrocities 
of past ages with abhorrence, and 
those of our own with complacency/* 
The truth of this maxim is verified in 
the fact that not only the generality 
of professed Christians, but many 
piously disposed persons, whilst shud- 
dering with horror at the absurdity 
of customs exploded before the light 
of reason, philosophy, and religion, 
and whilst laudably exerting them- 
selves for the promotion of good and 
the extinction of evil, nevertheless 
consider war, with its concomitant 
vices, as matter-of-course things , be- 
yond the reach of popular controul, 
protected by venerable antiquity, from 
free inquiry: and conclude that the 
labours of a Peace Society are vi- 
sionary i and any plan for a Congress 
of Nations consequently utopian . 

Your Committee are, notwithstand- 
ing, convinced that much good has 
already resulted from the exertions of 
your Society, They are impressed 
with lively gratitude to “ Him by 
whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice that sentiments worthy of 
Ut a most Christian king," have been 
officially expressed by a monarch of 
upwards of thirty millions of intelli- 
gent people, they consider the conduct 
of Louis Philippe and his pacific mi- 
nistry, as evidence of a recognition 
in some degree of their own princi- 
ples; and that by so acting that Prince 
has shed a lustre aronsd bis throne 
more splendid than regal distinction, 
conferred by sacerdotal unction, can 
confer : a Wo of glory, whiehwfll 


be imperishable when the victories of 
Austerlitz and of Waterloo are only 
recurred to by the historian as monu- 
ments of the folly and crime of pre- 
ceding ages. 

Your Committee have perused the 
proceedings of the Society's lecturer 
with much satisfaction, the informa- 
tion-thus afforded respecting its ob- 
jects and views, cannot but be pro- 
ductive of good. They also highly 
approve of the visits paid to the pub- 
lic seminaries and universities ; they 
infer, with some hope, that future 
Clarksons may arise in these seats of 
learning ; and as a scholastic thesis was 
the means of calling the attention of 
the patriarch of the Anti-slavery cause 
to the enormities of the slave-trade, 
and eventually sealed its doom, so this 
evil of infinitely greater magnitude, 
including slavery, with every other 
delinquency in its concise, though 
comprehensive designation, may be 
exhibited in its native deformity by 
hands well qualified 
» 

“ To touch with ecstacy the living lyre.” 

How descriptive is the following of 
the two principles in man, and how 
appropriate to the expostulation of the 
various religious bodies in this country 
with those of America, on the subject 
of holding their fellow-creatures in 
cruel bondage* 

*f If one, by suffering his heart to 
become hardened, oppresses a fellow- 
creature, the tear of sympathy starts 
&p in the eye of another, and the 
latter instantly feels a desire involup^ 
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tarily of flying to his relief. These 
impulses, feelings, and dispositions 
have been implanted in our nature for 
the purpose of preventing and rectify- 
ing the evils of life, and as these have 
operated so as to stimulate some men 
to lessen them by the exercise of an 
amiable charity, so they have operated 
to stimulate others, in various ways, 
to the same end. Hence the philo- 
sopher has left moral precepts behind 
him in favour of benevolence, and the 
legislator has endeavoured to prevent 
barbarous practices by the introduc- 
tion of laws.” 

The recent prohibition of corporal 
punishment on the sabbath , is a small 
point gained ; let the friends to the 
entire abolition of such a cruel inva- 
sion of the rights of Englishmen for 
venial offences, be encouraged to ad- 
dress the legislature firmly, yet re- 
spectfully, till the “ instruments of 
cruelty are removed from the habita- 
tions” of the individual, who by the 
war-system is rendered a mere ma- 
chine in the hands of others, and 
Britain be cleared of the anomaly of 
favouring her own sons less than the 
emancipated negroes. 

Your Committee hail with heartfelt 
satisfaction every amelioration of the 


criminal code, and renunciation on the 
part of human lawgivers of the Di- 
vine prerogative of life and death. 
They also participate in the satisfac- 
tion felt on the removal of all restric- 
tions lain on the consciences of those 
of every creed, and hope that our 
commercial relations with other na- 
tions may be unfettered by any narrow 
policy, and that the anticipation of the 
poet, so beautifully expressed in the 
following lines, may be speedily re- 
alized : — 

“ The time shall come, when free as seas 
or wind, 

Unbounded Thames shall flow for all 
mankind, 

Whole nations enter with each swelling 
tide, 

And seas but join the regions they di- 
vide." 


They have ordered the payment of 
8/. 17s. 7rf., viz. 4/. 9s. 6d. for He- 
ralds, &c., as per annexed account; 
and 41. 8s. Id. which they present to 
the Parent Society. 

The number of Heralds, Tracts, 
&c. distributed since last year, is 2185, 
making a total of 18,373 publications 
circulated since the formation of their 
Auxiliary, 


GEORGE BENNET, ESQ, 


It is our painful duty to record the 
loss which our Society and Committee 
have sustained in the sudden death of 
our late worthy, kind, and zealous 
friend, the late George Bennet, the 
companion of the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, 
as a deputation to all the mission- 
ary stations of the London Missionary 
Society. On Saturday, the 13th of 
November, 1841, Mr, Bennet rose 
at his usual hour, read a manuscript 
committed to him for his opinion, and 
wrote a note to the Committee of the 
Religious Tract Society expressive of 


his judgment. He then breakfasted 
with the family in which he resided,^ 
and conducted their morning devo- 
tions; and, about eight o'clock, he 
set out for town, apparently in perfect 
health. While in Birdcage-walk, a 
short way from Hackney to the City, 
he was observed to catch hold of a 
shutter, or door-post* to support him- 
self ; but he immediately felt and ex- 
pired* His JaBt act was prayer. A 
post-mortem examination took place, 
on which it was ascertained that he 
did not die of apoplexy, as was sup- 
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posed, but of disease in the heart, 
which was greatly ossified. He was 
in his sixty- fourth year. Of him, and * 
this admonitory event, it may truly 
be said— 

“ Many (all as sudden, few as safe 1” 

We feel not only the clUms of jus- 
tice, but the demands of affection, re- 
quiring some tribute to the memory of 
our dear friend in the pages of the 
Herald" of Peace . And we are ma- 
terially assisted in doing so through 
the kindness of our late worthy and 
able chairman, and still steady and 
efficient friend, Robert Marsden, Esq. 
In a note to Mr. Brockway he thus 
writes : — 

14 , Hanoveb Terrace, 

Wednesday Evening , 

Dear Sir, — You will readily conceive 
the deep concern occasioned me on hearing 
the melancholy event, which so suddenly 
deprived us of our late amiable friend, Mr. 
Bonnet, an event which will be severely felt 
by many. Should our worthy Editor of 
the Herald of Peace be disposed to notice 
this in his next number, he may probably 
find some interesting particulars in the in- 
closed sketch of character, 8tc., taken from 
the Sheffield Mercury , the native town of 
our departed friend. 

Yours truly, 

Robert Marsden. 

From this document we gathered 
that Mr. Bennet was born in or about 
the year 1773. His parents and 
friends were highly respectable in so- 
ciety, and respected by a numerous 
circle of friends, and some of them 
were 'distinguished in works of bene- 
volent and religious seal. In early 
life Mr. Bennet was engaged in trade 
in Sheffield. Soon after attaining his 
majority, be entered into partnership 
with * Mr, Ridgard, a bookseller, in 
the High-street. At this period, pos- 
sessed of an elegant person, and highly 
polished manners, he was a frequent 
and acceptable visitant of those scenes 
of gaiety, which, fifty 
more accessible than happily they are 


at present, even to the same classes 
of society* It may be mentioned, that 
the grandfather of Mr* Bennet was 
the first person who received the Me- 
thodists in Sheffield, and built them 
their first chapel. Of his two uncles, 
Edward, who acquired considerable 
property as a sugar refiner, and John, 
who was largely concerned with the 
late Mr. Robert Hadfield in erecting 
Howard-street chapel, it is only ne- 
cessary here to say, that George and 
his brother, a Colonel Bennet, who 
died a few years ago, became, in some 
degree, the representatives, as re- 
garded the acquisition of property. It 
may be mentioned, too, that about the 
time of the death of his uncle John, 
George Bennet received those serious 
impressions which resulted in that en- 
tire change of character by which his 
whole life was thenceforward influ- 
enced. He presently left business, 
and having a competent income, de- 
voted himself entirely to the promotion 
of social, charitable, and religious ob- 
jects j and in each of these, whether 
undertaken by Christians in general, 
or by his own denomination in par- 
ticular, he was an active and highly 
esteemed agent. In the promotion 
of schools— Sunday-schools especially, 
he was indefatigable ; and by his 
gentle and affectionate demeanour, 
made himself greatly beloved by both 
children and teachers. The Sheffield 
Sunday-school Union, the precursor, 
not to say the parent of other similar 
associations in that town, owed its 
origin to his benevolent exertions; 
and those social tea meetings, which 
are now so common every where, had 
their commencement in a practice of 
Mr. Bennet to invite the teachers of 
Queen-street school to his own honse, 
lat Highfield, at Christmas* Indeed, 
so zealous was he in this work, that 
soon after the formation of the Sun- 
day-school Union in 1812, with Mr. 
Montgomery, he visited all the schoda 
within a circuit of several miles round 
Sheffield, as well as those iu the town ; 
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and a very interesting narrative of this 
benevolent tour, drawn up by the poet, 
exists in the records of the institu- 
tion. Indeed, to the youth of Shef- 
field, previous to his going abroad, 
there was probably no man so well 
known as George Bennet ; and hun- 
dreds of those who have long since 
become men and women, retain an af- 
fectionate remembrance of the pious 
exhortations and kind attentions of 
this gentle friend of children. At the 
period here alluded to, it was the 
practice of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Hodg- 
son, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery, to meet at each other's house 
monthly, in rotation, to concert or 
carry forward those schemes of charity 
in which they were mutually engaged, 
and some of which have been fraught 
with signal consequences. It would 
be no hyperbole to say, that the ne- 
groes of Africa, the slaves of the West 
Indies, and the comparatively friend- 
less chimney-sweepers of England, as 
well as -hundreds of poor single wo- 
men, and thousands of indigent fami- 
lies in Sheffield, were considerably in- 
debted to the Christian intercourse 
which characterized these meetings. 
An incident which occurred at one of 
these meetings gave rise to Mont- 
gomery's little poem of “The Four 
Friends," in which each individual is 
briefly characterised. — Mr. Bennet, as 

“ B , the kindest of the kind.*' 

As might be expected, when the 
spirit of missionary enterprise was 
revived among British Christians with 
so much energy, Mr. Bennet was 
among the most active and useful of 
its advocates in Sheffield ; and as 
chairman at the missionary and other 
societies' meetings, his urbane de- 
meanour will long be remembered. 
Living in elegant competence, ho* 
noured and esteemed by all who knew 
him, it is now exactly twenty years 
since Mr. Bennet surprised his friends, 
by the adoption of an act of self-sa- 
crifice so uncommon, that almost every 


individual in this town felt an interest 
jn the transaction. This was a reso- 
lution to yield to the wish of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to visit their 
stations, not only in the South Sea 
Islands, but in other parts of the 
world. Ii^his pious and heroic de- 
terminatioi^lr. Montgomery encou- 
raged his friend, by addressing to him 
those beautiful stanzas, commencing 

" Go, take the wings of morn, 

And fly beyond the utmost sea ; 

Thou shalt not feel thyself forlorn, 

Thy God is still with thee ; 

And where his Spirit bids thee dwell, 
There, and tliere only, thou art well. 

“ Forsake thy native land, 

Kindred, and friends, and pleasant home; 
O’er many a rude barbarian strand 
In exile though thou roam, 

Walk there with God, and thou shalt find, 
Double for all thy faith resign’d. 

“ Launch boldly on the surge, 

And in a light and fragile bark, 

Thy path through flood and tempest urge, 
Like Noah in the ark. 

Then tread, like him, a new world’s shore, 
Thine altar build, and God adore. 

u Leave our Jerusalem, 

Jehovah's temple and hit rest ; 

Go, where no Sabbath broke on them, 
Whom Pagan gloom oppress'd, 

Till bright, though late, around their isles, 
The gospel-dawn awake in smiles. 

“ Amidst that dawn from far, 

Be thine expected presence shown, 

Rise on them like the morning star, 

In glory, not thine own, 

And tell them while they hail the right, 
Who turn'd thy darkness into light* 

" Tell them, his hovering rays 
Already gild their ocean's brim, 

Ere long o'er heaven and earth to blase ; 

Direct all eyes to Him, 

The Sun of righteousness, who brings 
Mercy and healing on his wings. 

“ Nor them disdain to teadv 
The savage hordes, celestial truth — 

To infant tongues thy mother's speech — 
Ennobling arts to youth ; 

Till waiTion fling their arms trifle, 

O’er bloodless fields the plough to guide . 
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“ Train them by patient toil 
To rule the waves, subdue the ground. 
Enrich themselves with nature's spoil, 
With harvest trophies crown’d, 

Till coral-reefs ’midst desert seas 
Become the true Hesperides. 

u Thus, then, in peace depart- 
And angels guide thy footstep^-No ! 
There is a feeling in the heart 
That Will not let thee go : 

Yet go,— thy spirit stays with me ; 

Yet go, — my spirit goes with thee. 

“ Though the broad world, between 
Our feet, conglobe its solid mass ; 

Though lands and oceans intervene, 

Which I must never pass ; 

Though day and night to thee be changed, 
Seasons reversed, and climes estranged : — 

" Yet one in soul, — and one 
In faith, and hope, and purpose yet, 

God's witness in the heaven, yon sun, 
Forbids thee to forget 
Those from whose eyes his orb retires, 
When thine his morning beauty fires 1 

u When tropic gloom returns, 

Mark what new stare their vigils keep ; 
How glares the wolf, the Phoenix burns ; 

And on a stormless deep 
The ship of heav’n — the Patriarch’s dove ; 
The emblem of redeeming love.* 

“ While these enchant thine eye, 

Oh ! think how often we have walked, 
Gazed on the glories of our sky, 

Of higher glories talk’d, 

Till our hearts caught a kindling ray, 

And bura’d within us by the way. 

“ Those hours, those walks, are past ; 

We part, — and ne’er again may meet. 

Why are the joys that will not last 
So perishingiy sweet t 
Farewell,— we surety meet again 
In life or death ; farewell till thenl” 

Time verses distinctly intimate the 
terms on which Mr. Bonnet, prior to 
his travels, lived with the poet, the 
latter himself being witness. The 
last verse, and the one immediately 
preceding, are indicative of a onion 
the closest and most affectionate* They 
wiU inform the generation totconie, 

f * The constellation esUsd 

Croskrs.) 


that George Benoet Was the bosom 
friend of James Montgomery* Pos- 
terity will ask no more. This is 
enough. Men will say, " He whom 
Montgomery admitted to his confi- 
dence requires no other voucher. In 
the absence of intelligence, the poet 
could not sympathise ; in the absence 
of virtue, ne could not esteem; in 
the absence of Christian principle, he 
could not love. He, therefore, who 
could command the sympathy, es- 
teem, and love of Montgomery, must 
have been, in all respects, a man of 
a superior order.” After this fashion 
posterity will reason. We, contem- 
poraries of both the poet and the tra- 
veller, have had the means of satisfy- 
ing ourselves. George Bennet we 
knew intimately, and can bear our tes- 
timony, in common with multitudes, 
to his amiable character and the use- 
fulness of his career. Mr. Bennet 
was, in no respect, a man of display. 
So far from making the most of mat- 
ters, he never did himself justice. 

On the 2nd of May, 1821, Mr. 
Bennet, accompanied by the Rev. 
Daniel Tyerman, of the Isle of Wight, 
sailed for the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, where the gospel had already 
been preached with such signal suc- 
cess. The instructions of the Direc- 
tors to the deputation were, that the 
latter should " make themselves tho- 
roughly Acquainted with the state of 
the missions, and of the islands ; and 
tq suggest, and, if possible, carry into 
effect, such plans as shall appear to be 
requisite for the furtherance of the 
gospel, and for introducing among the 
natives the occupations and habits of 
civilised We. In order to the attain- 
ment of these objects, it is proposed 
to form soch arrangements as shall 
tend ti^ tbe .introduction of Christian 
the esfoWiihment and im- 
provement of school* for the children 
of the missionaries ehd of the na- 
tives, and, eventually, of trades ; and a > 
proper and constant attention to the 
on Wvation of lip' ground.” 
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first objects of their appointment be- 
ing fulfilled, the deputation were sub- 
sequently instructed by the directors 
to proceed to Java, the East Indies, 
&c., on a like embassy of goodwill 
and friendly inquiry, and afterwards 
to survey another field of missionary 
labour in Madagascar, where import- 
ant results might be expected from 
their presence at that particular time. 
There, however, Mr. Tyerman was 
suddenly removed by death ; and Mr. 
Bentiet, in consequence of a political 
revolution in the island, was compelled 
to leave it f not, however, before he 
had witnessed, as a privileged person, 
the singular display of barbaric splen- 
dour and ceremony which attended the 
funeral of King Radama. After visit- 
ing some of the stations in South 
Africa, he reached England in the 
summer of 1829. The enthusiasm 
with which the friends of Mr. Bennet 
welcomed the return of their towns- 
man, who had circumnavigated the 
globe on such an evangelical errand 
— the alteration that had taken place 
in his appearance, and to Borne extent 
also in his manners — and his personal 
narrations of adventure, are in some 
degree fresh in the memories of most 
persons: while the figures of wood 
and stone which, although “no gods/’ 
were worshipped by the Polynesians, 
and other cast-off insignia of the once 
idolatrous, but the now converted Ta- 
hitians, which he gave to different 
museums and private friends, will long 
be preserved as mementos of his 
name. Of the voyages and travels of 
the deputation, a highly interesting 
account was compiled by Mr, Mont- 
gomery, and published in 1 831 , in two 
volumes octavo, and re-published dur- 
ing the last year in a cheap volume. 
From this work, it appears that Mr* 
Bennet was twice in extreme danger 
of his life, in one instance from drown- 
ing ; in the other, from the menaces 
of cannibals. 

Here we may say, that Mr. Bennet 
travelled his whole journeys on the 


principles of the Peace Society, and 
he sojourned among savages and can- 
nibals unhurt. We may venture to 
refer to the conduct of Mr. Bennet 
when his life, and the lives of those 
with him, were in danger from the 
menaces of the New Zealand canni- 
bals, as 4^instance of the great power 
of pacific principles. He was enabled in 
the midst of the most awful/and to 
all appearance the most inevitable 
danger, “in patience to possess his 
soul.” He reposed his confidence in 
God, and it never forsook him. — 
(See the last edition of his Travels, 
p. 182.) This was an enterprise the 
most disinterested and Christian in 
which ever man engaged ; undertaken 
for purposes purely benevolent. He 
sailed and travelled a space on land 
and water nearly equal to four times 
the circumference of the globe. He 
performed fifty-one voyages, in length 
exceeding eighty thousand miles, and 
travelled by land at least ten thousand 
piore ! Was there ever an expedition 
like this ? Compared with it, how 
inferior is every thing in the history 
of maritime enterprise! It will be 
remembered, too, that this was not a 
voyage of commerce, impelled by cu- 
pidity ; nor of discovery, impelled by 
curiosity. It was a visit of love, an 
encouragement to brethren who had 
gone far hence to the Gentiles, and 
become exiles from the land of their 
fathers for the sake of Christ. The 
very thought is lull of beauty and 
grandeur. It was an original con- 
ception, and it was also an arduous, a 
perilous, a wondrous achievement 1 
Since his return to England in the 
year 1829* Mr. Bennet chiefly resided 
in London * He visited, as a Deputation 
from the London Missionary Society, 
nearly all the churches connected with 
that institution ; and although not 
highly gifted as a speaker, his amiable 
manners, kind disposition, fervent 
piety, and endless rand of narrative 
of men of all colours and Countries, 
and df the efforts of all Missionary 
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Societies* rendered him always an ac- 
ceptable and interesting visitor. He 
belonged to nearly all tbe benevolent 
societies of the day., The Peace So- 
ciety, the London Missionary Society, 
the Bible Society, the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Tract So- 
ciety, the Aborigines' Practice So- 
ciety, and others. v 

In all his engagements he was very 
punctual, and his conduct was al- 
ways courteous and kind. He was 
sincerely attached to our Society, and 
jvas deeply interested in its success, 
availing himself of every opportunity 
to disseminate its principles. He was 
accustomed to get copses of the tracts 
of the Society, and present them to 
the missionaries of the London So- 
ciety, on their departure from their 
father-land to the scene of their fu- 
ture labours. He always attended our 
annual meeting, and took a lively in- 
terest in its proceedings; and more 
than once he presided over its delibe- 
rations with great efficiency. And 
having travelled among men of all 
countries and characters, and having 
seen men in their heathen state, and 
in their transition state, if we may so 
call it, from paganism to Christianity, 
and had also seen the operations of 
Christian principles in those islands 
of the South Seas, who ha d east off 
idolatry and adopted tie religion of 
the Prince of Peace, He could from 
his own kndMedge recommend the 
principles of our Society as safe, to 
. act upon them every where, and under 
all ckcumstancea. And this he fear- 


Committee had drawn up a Memorial 
to be presented,^* S£r Robert Peel, 
Bart, against the Chinese war. Per* 
haps this Was the les t pubBc^ document 
to which our friend appended his 
name, Ihe Committee about the same 
time' had received a communication 
from Mr. Dunlop, in reference to t*m 
horrid practice of dueling. Both 
these documents were sent to Mr# 
Bennet, Jhe returned them to Mr. 
Brockway with the following note, 
written only two deys before he died : 

November II. 

Mr Dear Srs,— ;I return the Memorial, 
and quite approve of what the Committee 
have done in regard to it. 

Mr. Dunlop’s " Paper on Duelling// 1 
have perused with deep interest and tnUtoh 
satisfaction. When the JPoipmiUee shall 
meet, as proposed, I shall make a point of 
being present, if practicable The two vo- 
lumes of the Herald u and Jhe volume of 
Essays, I hope to forward soon to the Shef- 
field Mechanics' Institution. 

I am, Dear Sir, ' 

Your obliged Friend, 

Gbowj* Bekhet. 

Such is the letter. On the very 
day and at the very hour when the 
said Committee met, Mr, Bennet was 
laid in the grave l And this letter 
was then read to show the friends who 
met, what was the opinion of the man 
who was wont to meet them, and 
would JtfLve met them then if the 
Master, whom he served, had not sud- 
denly summoned him to another meet- 
ing l The friends present felt the ad- 
monition, which such a circumstance 


lesdy and unhesitatingly did* He addressed to them, as though they 
was not only the advocate of these heard a voice saying, 14 Work whits 
principles a member of our Com- it# day, for the night cometh in 
mitten* and a contributor to our funds, which no man can work* Be ye, 
but fciq life was in harmony* w$b his tl%!bre, ready liflso, for in such an 
Jfrofesebn. Omr friend was #rigertly ho# as ye think no* the Son of Man 
a man of peace, - gentle, easy *0 % cometh/' * ' ^ 
entreated, full of good fruits, The name and deeds of George 

partiality, and without hypocrisy/^lt Bennet Wire *• embalmed" in the me- 
ia a melancholy pleasure lor u* to re- morv of vary many, who loved hfrm 
Sect that our Society shared an infer**, white he Em, who paoum their sud- 
**ti» hit las* earthly sympathies, T$i^ dep and imparabl* loss ; but y efre- 
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vereptly bow to the all-wise dispen- 
sation of Him whoworketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will/' 
The volume qf the travels of Mr. 
Bennet and his companion Mr. Tyer- 
man, is a precious legacy left to the 
friends of missions and of peace. The 
work has not yet met with the attention 
it deserves, and which it ought to re- 
ceive from the friends of these noble 
institutions. It made way for the 
more popular, but not more valuable, 
** Missionary Enterprises ” of John 
Williams of honoured memory. A 
writer in the Patriot Newspaper, in 
an article on the death of our late 
friend, of which we have already made 
some use, says — " It is an extraordi- 
nary fact, that the volumes of the de- 
putation arc the first of their class that 
ever commanded the homage, or even 
attracted the notice, of the Edinburgh 
Review . That great organ of literary 
opinion, notwithstanding its previous 
hostility to missions, delivered the fol- 
lowing judgment upon them : ‘ They 
relate some very remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history and condition of 
rude nations, and give a more striking 
view of the existing state of the hea- 
then world, and of its dawning day of 
civilization, science, and religion, than 
has been furnished from any other 
quarter. ' The reviewers describe t hetn 
as * offering to our view some of the 
most remarkable moral improvements 
that the world has seen, since the early 
diffusion of Christianity and they 
conclude by declaring that the depu- 
tation * accomplished one of the most 
varied, interesting, and instructive ex- 


peditions of which we have any re- 
cord/ Such concessions, from such a 
quarter, we cannot but view in the 
light of a triumph ; and proportionate 
to that triumph is our regret, that any 
thing should have occurred to limit 
the circulation of a book so fraught 
with excejjpnce, and so fitted to be- 
come an instrument in the great work 
of promoting the world's renovation/* 
In the same paper is the following 
piece, which is so appropriate to our 
present object, and so much in har- 
mony with our views on the melan- 
choly and brutal event which it con- 
trasts with the death of our never-to- 
be-forgotten friend, that we close our 
observations with it : — 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold tho up- 
right ; for tho end of that man is peace : but 
the transgressors shall be destroyed together.” 
— The Psalms. 

Behold the Contrast ! On a Sabbath eve, 
Heated with wine and meditating lust, 

The man of war doth from the arm receive 
Of rivalled jealousy its deadly thrust : 

The wanton object of his guilty thought 
Falls, though he strove to save her, by the 
same : 

To the sad scene a reverend churchman 
brought. 

Asks, “ Fear’st thou V* and the answer does 
% not blame — 

“ No ; ’tis a glorious death I die !" So 
hence 

Goes he, without or prayer or penitence ! 

Mark, now, the perfect man; the upright, 
note l * 

He rises, reeds the destined tract, and prays $ 
And, still to pious enterprise devote, 

Motets death and Heaven upon the public' 
ways. 


J. BROTHERTON, ESQ,, M.P. AND THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

W» are sorry that the following en- war, and bis attachment to pacific 
pouraging communication did not views. This letter will be read with 
reach us in time for our last Number, interest; by the friends of the Peace 
It has been our frequent pleasure to cause. , 

observe how Mr. Brotherton avails Mmcktsier. 9th Mo. 22. 1841. 

himself Of opportunities to show his -Efrtfmp Fjwsnb, A. BRocswxy,— In 

aversion upon Christian principles to a resolution passed, I 
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think at the last meeting of our Committee, 
1 have roach pleasure In forwarding tbee, 
for insertion in the next Herald, the accom- 
panying letter from the highly respected 
Member for our neighbouring borough, 
Salford ; and in so doing, 1 ought, perhaps, 
to state, that it was in reply to a commu- 
nication which the secretaries (W. B. and 
self) thought it desirable to mflke to him on 
the subject to which it refers, previous to 
the late general election. It cannot fail tb 
be gratifying to the Editor of the HerM 
of Peace , as a testimony from the man, al- 
most the only man, 1 suppose, in our na- 
tional Parliament, whose mind seems tho- 
roughly amalgamated with the principles of 
our Society, and Who omits but few favour- 
able opportunities of asserting them and re- 
commending their practical adoption in his 

S lace in Parliament. We likewise- ad- 
ressed the present members for Manches- 
ter on the same occasion, but as the senti- 
ments embodied in their replies differ but 
slightly from those generally entertained, I 
need not, perhaps, further advert to them. 
My colleague, W. B., informs me in a note 
that J* Brotherton hats consented to be a 
member of our Committee, and also to sub- 
scribe to the funds. 

Believe me, in haste, 

Thy Friend, 

Peter B. Alley. 


Br**fhtsn, My 8, 1841. 

Dear Sir,— B e pleased to ampt my 
best thanks for the publications of the Man- 
chester and Salford Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Universal Peace, 
which you have had the goodoop to send 
to me. For upwards of thirty-five year* I 
have been impressed with the belief, that 
all war is inconsistent with the spirit or 
Christianity, and opposed to the best inter* 
ests of society ; and 1 have never omitted 
a favourable opportunity of denouncing it 
in the House of Commons. The remarks 
1 made on a late occasion, to which you re- 
fer, have brought a letter of complaint from 
the inventor of the machine, which he Sup- 
poses would have the effect of putting ait 
end to war, rather than encouraging it. 1 
have always been opposed to capital pun- 
ishments, as being inhuman, impolitic, and 
contrary to the law of God. These have 
long been my sentiments, and every day’s 
experience only tends to Convince me more 
that the principles are right. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. Brotherton. 

Pater B. Alley, Esq^ 
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Peace, Permanent an d Universal : 
its Practicability, Value, and Consistency 
with,Divine Revelation, A Prize Essay. 
By tf. T. J. MacnaMara. London : 
Saunders and Odey, Conduit-street. 
1841. Post 8 vo. f. 354. 

Tins it the vblutne to which the reverend 
adjudicators, Dr. h Pye Smith, Dr. John 
Horns, and T. Pyne, A.M., awarded the 
prise of One Honored Guineas. That 
the subject Upon which it is written is of 
the first importance tb the ’Whole world, no 
ohe who has a spark of humanity in hi* 
heart will ; and especially most 

this be felt by the believer in the Christian 
scriptures And as little, will any cam 
question die motives which led the Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society to entertain the 
proposals of their respected coneipopdent 
"Wrwho originated the hfeaoffo* 
and die other kind contributors to foe db- 


jlbt, to be purely a desire to bring before 
the public more prominently, the great sub- 
jects of war ana peace. The Committee, 
we think) tightly judged, that by offering so 
brad some a Prize, they would be likely to 
aafist some of die best Writers in Christen- 
dom, who had felt a sympathy with their 
cause. And we have been led to believe 
that twenty-five or twenty-six Essays were 
brought before the adjudicators ; baa many 
of them, besides the favoured Essays, Were 
of very considerable value. The public 
mind is but just awaking up to this great 
and momentous theme/ Universal Peace 
is a grand, a sublime idea t It is what the 
list revelation oMtdlM to men, the gospel 
ifilrpens&tion distinctly Sims at, designs to 
Met, and will introduce, More its great 
purpose* in pur worid afo accomplished. 
And this wilfcfce lone tike every otherifcjC ' 
form by Christianity; fop 

it, by the ure C reeps# By cantof foe 
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attention of men to the subject ; byahow- 
ing, in every possible way and form, the 
evils and honors of war, and the blessings 
and beauties of peace* In this noble, 
'philanthropic, and eminently Christian en- 
terprise, talents and gifts and powers of all 
kinds and varieties, must be engaged* By 
offering the Prize, the Committee enlisted a 
great number of choice spirits ; and many 
who did not write for the Prize, were led 
to think of the question in a light in which 
they never regarded it before. The adver- 
tisement caught the attention of the learned 
and distinguished Archbishop of Dublin, 
wbo kindly bestowed some labour on the 
ss^ect* by which the Society and the cause 
generally may reap much advantage.* And 
we know, of many besides His Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, whose minds were 
directed by this movement to the object of 
the Society — Permanent and Universal 
Peace . 

The Prize Essay is now before the pub- 
lic, and we rejoice that it is. The publi- 
cation of this volume will, we hope, draw 
the attention of many more to this marked 
characteristic in the gospel system of morals. 
The spirit of love 1 This book will have 
the honour to be the pioneer on this Chris- 
tian embassy; and the amiable and talented 
author will rejoipe, if some who started 
subsequently to him/ will go before him in 
the great enterprise ; for we think that the 
tide has set in in favour of peace views, and 
minds will kindle up on the subject. We 
have read Mr. Macnamara’s Essay with 
unmingled pleasure and satisfaction. It is 
beautifully and argumentatively written, tn 
an easy, lowing, classical style ; display- 
ing a temper and spirit in perfect harmony 
with the inspiring theme, peace and Chris- 
tian love. Upon some cpticst&nd perplex- 
ing points, our author has displayed great 
ability, treating the subject in a masterly 
manner, grappling with the difficulties, an- 
swering all objections, and establishing, we 
think, J by reason and Scripture and historic 
facts, the validity of the principles of our 
Society* * < 

The btfok is divided into Three Parts, 
Part I* War, under all circumstances, is 
inconsistent with the precepts of the Gos- 
pel and the spirit of the Christian dispen- 
sation* This part is divided into ten chap- 
ters. I* Causes of insensibility to the hor- 
rors of war. II* Cause of a want of ac- 
tive exertion against war. Ill* Evils of 
war, IV. Answers to objections from the 
* See Birel&pf P&eefot January 1841, p. 207. 


Old Testament. V. Prophecies and events 
previous to the coming of Jesus in favour 
of Peace* VI. Spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion in favour of Peace. .VII. Letter of 
the Christian religion against offensive war. 
VIII. The Christian religion forbids defen- 
sive war. IX. Opinions and practice of 
the primitive Christians for the first three 
centuries. %. Summary and review : Ef- 
fects of the present conduct of professing 
Christians on their religion. Part II. The 
duties of magistrates and peace-officers in 
cases of tumults, insurrections, and inva- 
sions, with the most effectual method of 
preventing such calamities. This Part is 
divided into three chapters. 1. The pre- 
vention of invasions by the discontinuance 
of international war ; example of William 
Penn’s government. II. The prevention 
of tumults and riots, by the discontinuance 
of international war ; by a national religious 
education ; by the improvement of the peo- 
ple’s physical condition : by appointment 
of conservators of the Peace. HI. The 
duty of magistrates in cases of invasion and 
rebellion. Part III. The best means of 
settling all disputes between nations, without 
recourse to arms. This part is divided 
into right chapters. I. A congress and 
court of nations. II. The congress : or- 
ganization and duties. HI. The court* 
IV. The executive power. V. The possi- 
bility of effecting our plan. VI. The pre- 
ference due to our plan. VII. Prospects 
of success. Vlil. Appeal to all Chris- 
tians* 

We bate thought it better to give this 
lengthened analysis of the work, than enter- 
ing into any critical examination of the dif- 
ferent topics discussed in the volume, as we 
are very anxious to secure a wide circula- 
tion of this work. Our readers will we by 
the analysis we have given, and the opinion 
we have risked, of the manner In which 
the book is written, what they may expect* 
We commend the Essay with no ordinary 
feeling of satisfaction to the .friends of 
Peace } and as to those who aredoubtfolof 
the principles of our Society, ai&who pw* 
fas* the Christian name, we think they 
ought to see thM expositiqn and defence of 
our principles* Love te iruth should lead 
them to an examination of the subject tho- 
roughly. Should they except to any thing 
in this work, which we strongly recommend 
to them, our pages are pen to discuss the 
que$tion, iu the spirit of meekness and sto- 
cere desire * know the mind of the Master, 
which baftesfiveu uibis testament* The 
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views of the members of the Peace Society are 
either in accordance with it, or we presume 
to go beyond his instructions and commands. 
No one who believes in His name, calls 
Him Lord and Master, professes to be his 
disciple, can be indifferent to know fully his 
mind, whether he may, or may not, under 
any circumstances, kill his fellow creatures 
and fellow disciples, or sanction a system 
that grants this authority. Ail we say is, 
examine the matter carefully, deeply, and 
piously, in the light of our blessed Lord's 
life and precepts, the spirit and design of 
His Gospel ; and use all the means avail- 
able to assist in arriving at a right conclu- 
sion. And we add, that we recommend to 
them this volume with confidence. It may 
be bad at our office. 


The Mental and Moral Dignity or 
Woman, By the Rev. Benjamin Par- 
sons. London: John Snow. 1842. 
12 mo. pp. 355. 

This is a volume which requires more time 
and room than we can spare at present, to 
do any thing like justice to it The sub- 
ject indeed, one of surpassing interest 
“The mental and moral dignity of Woman 1" 
We agree with our author, that “the greater 
part of practical, mental, and moral philoso- 
phy in our day, is taught by nursemaids, 
servants, and mothers. The minds, dis- 
positions, and characters of all are influ- 
enced — and nearly all are formed — by these 
preceptresses. It is as true of mental 
power and moral character, as it is of mere 
corporeal existence, that * woman is the 
mother of all living.’ There is hardly a 
nursemaid in the land whose tuition is not 
Jar more effectual and extensive* than that 
of amr professor m either of Our universi- 
ties/* The late celebrated Wiliam Ladd, 
of America, was accustomed to my, “They 
who rock the cwdle rote the wQfld/* They 
give a bias to the mind, direct its first 
mi feMfogs* How important 
fiwnis H-that tbey themselves should be 
1 education, and tbs* 
such imptbvemeet* be made ip wm mental* 
and motel training,^ ttogto* ** 
renovating the aspect of toirworld in its 
coming generations. Atidm4$flteve dial 
mothers, whose minds are naderfwgenuioe^ 
influence of the Gospel’s mort&y^wift 
never encourage their sons to tafciM the 

profession of arms, to make it , 

p f their lives to kill their fellow eiW^ies, 


This is the grand object at which this 
volume aims. Our author gives woman a 
high standing in mental and moral great* 
ness, and not higher, we think, thim she 
ought to claim and occupy— that of perfect 
equality with “ the lords of creation. Mr. 
Parsons considers, that by a new classifies* 
tion of the faculties of the human mind* 
mental tuition may be greatly simplified. 
This classification he has made ; ana we ire 
disposed to think very favourably of hie 
plan. But let him speak for himself. u To 
facilitate the study of the human mind, I 
have in the present work made a new clas- 
sification of its powers. Tht ^faief point 
in which it differs from other works on this 
subject is, that it traces all human feelings 
and actions to * thought / and shows that 
human character entirely depends upon the 
character of our thoughts; and therefore it 
classifies the powers of the mind according 
to the manner in which the thoughts are oc- 
cupied/’ — Preface, p. v. 

Mr. Parsons divides the operations of 
the mind or thought into nine classes. I. 
Inquiry, or inquiring after ideas. II. Ap- 

E rehenaion, or laying hold of ideas. HI. 

Qtellect, or examining ideas. IV. Con- 
sciousness, or the power of observing our 
mental operations, and thus supplying us 
with knowledge of the mind. V. Memory, 
or the re-collecting of ideas. VI. Wisdom, 
or the putting together and using of our 
ideas. VII. Emotions, or the feelings pro- 
duced by our thoughts or ideas. VlII. 
Will, dr the reducing pf our thoughts or 
ideas to addon; and 1$. Conscience, or 
the moral cognizance which the soul takes 
of its ideas and actions. The work is di- 
vided into nineteen chapters. The first 
nine are Occupied with an introduction ; a 
description of paradise, and die creation of 
wpman ; woman, a help-meet for man ; 
ptpofe of intellectual equality; kindness and 
affection natural to w omen; examples of 
enlightened feelings io females; female 
education ; the physical , education of fe* 
males; menial edueadon,.and powers of 
the human mind. The remaining ten am 
occupied with the examination and illus- 
tration of the above massificatioa, and the 
copridentfmi it the branches fir mental 
tuition in the educate In all 

HMte important {totes cte author takes a 
wide mbge of dmfipi andfibservatioo. He 
fornil^^l^mMeihgly. The work 
My potikah. designed fo d$ * 
and ctornm fethwblhink, of acoom- 
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an due to the industrious author for his 
very important and edifying book. We 
scarcely know to whom we ban moot 
strongly recommend it, whether to women, 
whose enlightened, kind, and just advocate 
it is ; or to men, who perhaps have not al- 
ways given to woman her natural rights, 
even in a Christian land. We have, how- 
ever, much pleasure in adding, that the 
book is published at a very reasonable, in- 
deed we may say, cheap rate, a recommen- 
dation which authors and publishers do not 
always offer to the public; therefore we 
strongly recommend both men and women 
tp read this book. We hope that Mr. Par- 
sons will be encouraged to bring out his 
announced volume. 


Ward's Library of Standard Divinity , 
without Abridgment. 

XXXIII. — Essays on the Christian 
Ministry ; selected from American 
Publications. With a Preface, by W. 
H. Murcii, D.D. 

The Christian ministry has such an imme- 
diate and imperishable interest in the final 
destinies of men, that it can never be con* 
templated without awakening the deepest 
sympathies of the renewed heart. And 
though numerous and excellent treatises 
have been often and seasonably published 
on the pastoral and ministerial functions, 
yet, obviously, the subjects that have been 
60 masterly handled, have never been ex- 
hausted. This is*most evident ftoift a mere 
glance at the topics of the twenty-five Es- 
says contained in this volume. 

“These Essays, 1 *? says Dr. Murch, 
“ were for the most part written by Profes- 
sors of Theology, and delivered to those 
wh6 were prosecuting their studies, prepa- 
ratoiy to entering on the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. ‘The American Biblical 
Repository,* from which they are chiefly 
selected, is by for the most valuable publi- 
cation of a theological character, which is- 
sues from the American periodical press* ’ 
The names of the Professors and their sub- 
jects axe given in the “ Contents,” and there 
is ah excellent Introductory Essay by Dr. 
Cox, of Hackney. Some of the subjects 
are novel and highly' intellectual ; others 
relate to the study, to the pulpit and the 
mtfimgj and ' others ogam *&r to the 
* Christian smd tpe pastor. Hence, not only 
students and young ministers, but those 
r whol&ve long sustained the pastoral cha- 


racter, may he much benefited by a perusal. 
Those that relate to seriousness, to effective 
preaching, to the pastoral character, and to 
the influence of that character, with those 
on extemporaneous preaching, are particu- 
larly deserving ef attention ; yet all aie im- 
pressively written and adapted for useful- 
ness. In fostering human genius and ta* 
lent, these respectable Essayists do not 
forget the simplicity of truth, nor the au- 
thority of Scripture language ; for, as Dr. 
Murcn wisely remarks, u A free and fear- 
less appeal to God’B holy word, free from 
the trammels of system, cannot but be pro- 
ductive of great good. . . It arises from 
that humble and submissive spirit which 
keeps close to the Divine teaching in the 
Divine word ; and it perfectly harmonizes 
with the holy determination to know nothing 
but Christ and him crucified." 

In our cordial commendation of this ta- 
lented work, we fully concur also with Dr. 
M., that u by the great importance of the 
subject, and by their own intrinsic value, 
the publication of these Essays, in their 
present form, is amply justified, and will 
fay the religious public under increased ob- 
ligations to those gentlemen who have added 
this to the list of their other cheap and beau- 
tifully executed reprints of valuable the* 
ological works." And aft they certainly 
increase in their interesting character, we 
wish them increasing success. 


XXXIV. — The Reformed Pastor ; 
showing the Nature of the Pastoral 
Work. By the Rev. Richard Baxter. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1556, with 
an Appendix. Ward and Co. 

Of the learned, laborious, exemplary, and 
faithful Baxter, no language of ours ia rt- 
quired/nor would any terms we might em- 
ploy augment his long established feme. 
His practical works especially, rank him 
among the first of our Nonconformist di- 
vines for searching fidelity, ardent piety, 
and illimitable goodwill 10 mankind. 

The Reformed Pastor, if we may judge 
rightly, exhibits the full-length portrait of 
tms eminent man of God; 

We once had the pleasure of hearing die 
great WUberforce^ in his own study, recoiiK , 
mend Baxter’^ writing* to several Canto* 
brioiapt) in the most glowing terms. 

This, in our opinion, Isas high a recom- 
mendation as can be given to such a work. 
It bectoito e^ Wilberforee to speak highfy 
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of Baxter ; and Baxter, with all his great- 
ness, is not too great to receive honour in 
such a recommendation from Wilberfbrce. 


XXXV. — Lectures on Christian The- 
ology. By George Christian Knapp, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Translated by Leo- 
nard Woods, Jun. D.D., of Andover. 
Reprinted from the American Edition of 
1831. Ward and Co. Standard Edi- 
tion. 

The commendable design of the learned 
translator, in a somewhat extended preface, 
is to afford a succinct account of the Bibli- 
cal school of Theology at Halle, with the 
principles of its founders, Spener and 
Franke; to expose the speculative rational- 
ism of modern professors, as based upon 
science rather than on Scripture ; to exhibit 
a brief view of the Evangelical sentiments 
and exemplary life of Professor Knapp ; 
and then to state, candidly, his efforts as a 
faithful translator of this masterly work. 
And we have no doubt of the ability and 
fidelity with which Dr. Woods has ful- 
filled the laborious task assigned to him. 

The original work is one of great learn- 
ing, profound research, and conscientious 
adherence to Scripture authority. We shall 
give & brief sketch of the contents of this 
very interesting volume. The introduction 
treats of the difference between religion and 
theology, and that the Scriptures are the 
source of our knowledge. Then follow, in 
two Books, the Doctrine of God, and Doc- 
trine of, or concerning Man. These books 
are divided again into ^numerous parts and 
articles^ Book I. contains. Part 1, The ex** 
istende of God, his nature and attributes ; 
doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy 
G&ort; Instore of the doctrine. Part t, 
TV works of God ; the creatum of the 
world and of man; the doctrine respecting 
angels, of the holy and the fallen spirit* ; 
ana the doctrine of Divine Providence. 
BfcokJL Parti, State df Man brought in by 
the fall ; of fill, and its punishment. Part 
2. Stale of man by redemption ; of Jem 
Christ; the history of his, humiliation and 
exaltation; the person and work of Christ ; 
on redemption and Hi consequences ; on 
the conditions of salvation; of the opera- 
tions and means of grace; pe Christian 
chinch ; the two sacraments ; on death and 
the dehtinies of men ; and on etertfti $S&- 
srt|ness. # 


After this ample statement, we can only 
assure the reader, learned or unlearned, 
that ha will find a vast fund of sound di- 
vinity, scriptural ly illustrated, and happily 
applied to the best interests of men. Pith 
fessor Knapp, after having sustained, with 
great honour and consistency, his profesioiw 
ship for more than fifty years, died in peace 
and Christian confidence, Qct 14, 1825. 
Cheapness, and beauty of paper and type, 
as usual, characterise tins spleodltt volume. 


The Martyr of Erromanga* The 
Philosophy of Missions, illustrated from 
the Labours, Death, and Character of 
the late Rev. John Williams. By the 
Rev. John Campbell, D.D., author of 
u Jethro,” &c. 

This is a very extraordinary book, designed 
and calculated to do great good ; ana in 
our opinion cannot possibly fail in that ob- 
ject. Our limits will not allow in this 
Number; of an extended notice of the work. 
We may just inform our readers, that the 
plan which the author has adopted is, the 
epistolary style. Here are Fourteen Lafe 
ters addressed to some of the most distil 
uished men and societies of the present 
ay. One letter is addressed to the Com- 
mittees of the Peace Societies of England 
and America. One to Mr. Macaulay, late 
Secretary of War. One to Lord Brougham ; 
and one to Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington* The subjects of Christian 
Misstep and Peace Societies, are brought 
before tV public in this work, in a light 
which thus} do good to, these philanthropic 
objects on an extensive scale. Our readers 
win remember that Dr. Campbell, at our 
last Anniversary Meeting, declared himself 
a convert to our principles; and in this 
work we have the evidence of the genuine- 
ness of his conversion. “By their fruits 
ye Shall know them.” We wish this work 
a ypry extensile sale; and we anticipate 
for it great usefulness. The author has en- 
tered into the subject With a mind fully im- 
bued with theyast importance of the mighty 
subjects which he hereNitonissei-^Ohrirt^ 
Missions, War, and Peace. To foe advo- 
cate# of foes# causep.we ptcyt cordially and 
earnestly recommend m$ work. 

CV&Atf! Lwmn* Hours. 
forts The Religious Tract Society \ 
Ifoifo. fost$6. * r 

„ £ ffro* and 
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with many beautifully executed wood cute. 
An elegant book for a present, at a very 
moderate price, as happily all the publica- 
tions of this most useful Society are. 
Shills and tiieir Inmates. London: 

The Religious Tract Society. 1 841 . 
Plants. London : The Religious Tract 
Society. 1841. 

This little volume contains a second edi- 
tion of the* Seed, the I^eaf, the Flower, the 
Fruit, and the Grass. Each of these, in 
their single form, we have already ndticed. 
Being collected together, they form a beau- 
tiful book, full of interesting knowledge. 
Both these volumes, Shell* and Plant * , re- 
flect great credit on the science and taste of 
their author or authors. The public are 
greatly indebted to the Tract Society for 
the series, of which these volumes are a 
part. 

, Rooks received for Review. 

The Christian Almanac, for the Year 
1842. London: Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 

Thoughts for the Thoughtful. By 


Rmorhs* 

Old Humphrey. I London ; The Reli- 
gious Tract Society, I2mo. pp. 280. 
1841. 

The Wife and Mother; or, Hints to 
Married Daughters. By a Mother. Lon- 
don : Religious Tract Society. 12mo. 
pp. 3 66. 

F ifteen Sermons. By the author of u Per- 
suasives to Early Piety.” London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 1841. 12mo. 

pp. 211. 

The Force or Truth, An Authentic 
Narrative. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
late Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 
12mo. pp. 140. 

The Believer's Daily Treasure, or, 
Texts of Scripture arranged for every 
Day in the Year. London : The Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 32mo. pp. 192/ 
On the Extent of the Atonement, in 
its relation to God and the Universe. By 
the Rev. Thomas W. Jenkyn, D.D., 
President of Coward College, London. 
Third Edition. Carefully Revised. Lon- 
don : John Snow. 1842. 8vo. pp. 444. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Since our last Number was published, our friend, Mr. S. lligaud, has taken a long 
tour, lecturing on behalf of the Society. In many places he had most delightful and im- 
portant meetings ; and in most of the towns he waited, his reception was very encouraging 
to himself, and satisfactory to the Committee. 

As the operations of the Society are increasing, and the sphere of its labours widening 
every day, the Committee have again to make an appeal to the friends of Peace for 
their kind sympathy, in a pecuniary vjriy. The funds of the Society, at the present time, 
are very low ; and this we are sorry to find is the case with all the religious societies of 
the day. Yet we feel assured that the lovers of Peace, and the haters of war, will not at 
this important period in the history of our institution, snfler Its exertions to be crippled for 
want of means to carry on its objects, just at the time when we may say, that the atten- 
tion of the whole world is waking *q> to this great question. 

The Committee have had an extensive o»^pospence with their friends throughout the 
country respecting the preparatory Meeting for a Convention of Peace, to which they re- 
ferred in our last Number, to be held in February next. They have, however, now to 
Inform their friends, that there has not been* that unanimity of feelrog manifested respecting 
the time in which such a meeting should be held, as would encourage them to venture upon 
fee experiment as early as next February. On the desirableness of holdhft sudi a meeting, 

a when itfm be done withad vantage, all the friends of Peace appear *0 agree ; but they 
ar as k regards t||rtirae. J The Committee, therefore, feel with their American friends, 
whom they ha 4 just heard, that they should seek to do something ntfwr than 
anti that nothing will eventually be lost by taking time to> mature As pfep* that It 
nmy ; be acted upon harmoniously and vigorously, by both American* and tm £*»*. 
•wring thought and deliberated much on this matter, the Committee have corn* to the 
conclusion, to postpone the meeting to some future period, of which day will gfcfre their 
friends timely notice, 

William Tyler. Printer. Bolt Court, London. 


THE 


HERALD OF PEACE. 

APRIL, 1842. 


** Oh , if all the ministers of the gospel would .unite in this labour of lore end work of 
Peace, what wonders would be done l What an amazing change for the better would be 
produced l Shall 1 bring arguments to convince, or qptives to induce, you to lift up your 
voice for the peace of the world ’ I will not bring one. If you refuse your aid, * go, strip 
yourselves of the robe of office, depart and officiate at the altars of some aavage idol, who 
delights in slaughter and blood.’ But why do I speak thus 7 Surely none of you, my bre- 
thren, will refuse to come forth to the help of the Lord against the mighty foes of hu^ba 
happiness. On the contrary, each will exert himself in the glorious oause, and endeavour 
to excel etery other in maintaining the honour of the Prince of Peace ; and strife tlfat 
there may not be en individual in his Hook, who has not imbibed the principles of peace. 
Such a union of efforts will, through the divine blessing, infallibly gain the day; and in 
prayer for this blessing, let every heart be continually lifted up to the God of all grace*”— • 
Dr Hogue on the Millennium . 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE AND HIS DOMINION* 

A SERMON. BY THE REV. JONATHAN HICKS, WALTHAM, ESSEX. 

“The Prince of Peace.” Isaiah ix. 0. 

The heaviest calamities men have been called to endure have originated Si 
war. Great have been the sufferings of those who have been more immediately 
engaged in it ; Jnxt its miseries have extended beyond the field of carnage ahd 
Mood, to every village and hamlet of the hostile nations, and in addition to the 
multitudes slain by the weapons of death, it occasions scarcity, dearth, pesti- 
lence, and disease, by which vast multitudes *morfe have been *swept into 
eternity ; while it invariably destroys every feeiingK)f Sympathy, ajtyd prepares 
those who are engaged in it, and those who re ta their^xploitf, for house- 
breaking, treason, murder, insurrection, and in a variety of forms pollutes and 
depraves the heart, injures society, weakens and impoverishes nations, and 
breaks down their constitution. But m order to describe the horrible effects 
■if war upon the character of man, and depict its manifold evils in the deep 
Sues and strong colouring of truth, the painter must become a student of the 
horrors of hell, and select his pencil foom a strata of blood, formed for nsygr 
the dements of mifory and vie*; and etpothenbe would foil to describ^fo 

f * 
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.ufficiently vivid colours, the miserable effects of those combats which have 
endered the earth a sodom of pollution, an aceldama of human woe. 

* War is contrary to natural religion ; for no one can engage in it without 
putting a force upon nature. The dread of death is common to every human 
being, and as mind sympathizes with mind, no one can inflict it upon his fellow 
until he has hardened his heart by cruel practices. Hence warlike nations 
have always encouraged the chase, or other barbarous diversions, as the best 
preparative for the field of battle. The Almighty, foreseeing that the slaughter 
of animals would have a tendency to produce this effect, annexes to the pas- 
sage which allows the use of animal food, a prohibition to take away the life 
of a man. “ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; even as 
the green herb have I given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require ; at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man ; at the hand of every man's brother will I require the life of 
man. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in 
the image of God made he man." Gen. ix. 3—6. 

Conscious guilt makes those who have been engaged in war more super- 
stitious than others, and led one ignorant of revelation to exclaim, 44 As I have 
done, so hath the Lord requited me." 

Every argument drawn froi^ the book of nature in favour of war, is more 
suited to the savage beast than to man ; and those drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment are worse than frivolous, for all revelation is decidedly against it. Je- 
hovah, as the author of life, has alone the right to dispose of it, when and in 
what manner he pleases ; but instead of having given men a universal licence 
to deprive each other of life* he has said, 44 Thou shalt not kill." And who 
can presume without guilt to make exceptions to this law, unless by the direc- 
tion of him who made, and alone had a right to make, the law ? 

In the history of the Jewish church, God saw proper to allow, and in some 
instances to command it, as a punishment to wicked nations, and to keep his 
people distinct from others ; at the same time, he taught them to deprecate it 
as an evil, to pray 44 Scatter thou the people that delight in war;” and to 
anticipate the advent of the Messiah, under whose government men 44 shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither should they learn 
war any more.” While in the verse before us he is introduced as the “Child 
born — the Son given"— the Universal Governor— 44 the Wonderful— the Coun- 
sellor— the Mighty God — the Everlasting Father and lastly, as the greatest 
and most delightful of hie titles, 44 Thb Piuncb of Pracb" 

Permit me to direct your attention, First, to the character of Christ as a 
ruler ; and, Secondly, to' the duty of all who profess to be his subjects. 

I. The character of Christ as a ruler — the Prince of Peace . ^ 

He is higher than the kings of the earth. By him kings reign and princes 
decree justice. He is the .Prince of life and the Prince of Peace. 

1. Ilia life was an example of peace. He came to introduce a new and 
better state of things than had existed before ; to teach xaeato forgive an in- 
jury, to love their enemies, to pray for all their feUow-creaturea, to annihilate 
those lusts which bring discord and war, to lead to a simple reliance on his 
troth as the. only defence and shield, to bring thebunum family to seek better 
honours than those purchased by blood, and tarnished with the tears of the 
orphan and uridow. 

At his birth angels sang, “Glory to God in the highest, nod on earth peace. 
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good will toward men/' He came to procure peace between God and man, 
to destroy the enmity which separated Jews and Gentiles, to break down the 
middle wall of partition which divided them, and to leave peaee as a legacy to 
bk disciples. During the whole course of his life, he breathed nothing but 
love and peace. 41 Leaving us an example that we should follow his steps; 
who did no sib, neither was guile found in his mouth ; who, when he was 
viled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ; but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously." How powerfully did he inculcate 
peace by his example, when “ he was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth." 

2. The precepts and instructions of Christ are all calculated to promote 
peace. 

u Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God." 

“ They that take the sword shall perish by the sword. When they per- 
secute you in one city, flee ye unto another/* is the language in which he 
addressed hie disciples. And again — 

“ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou sbalt not kill ; 
and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment : hut I say unto 
you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment : and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council : but whosoever stall say. Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire. Therefore if thou bring tny gift to thejsltar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee ; leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go toy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gilt." "Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you. Love your 
enemies* bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of vour Father which is in heaven : for be maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the Pub- 
licans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ? do not even the Publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaveu is perfect." Matt. v. 2i — 24 ; 43 — 48. 

And again by the mouth of his holy apostle — 

“ Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight 
of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth rh you, live peaceably With all 
men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink: for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good/' Rom. xii. 17—21. . 

6. All the true disciples of Christ are the sons of peace. They are under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit : M the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance," 

The first disciples of Christ were, in the strictest wense of the term, men of 
peace; and the apostle could say in behalf of himself .and his colleagues, 

" Bring reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it ; bring defamed, we 
entreat/* I Cor. iv. 12, 19. They were men who hazarded riSeir own lives, 
bat never exposed the Kves of others. From the commencement of the ministry^ 
of Christ/ to the death of the apostles, there is but one solitary instance of # ' 
Christian wing the sword ; and in thaj instance Peter, the individual who had 

1 »2 
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employed it, was severely rebaked by his Lord and Master. “ Pat up again 
thy sword into Mb place : for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword/' Matt. xxvi. 52. 

Jt was not until Christians had lost their ancient simplicity and parity, by 
uniting with the world, by miugling with the heathen, and learning their 
ways, that any who professed to be disciples of Christ, were known to wield 
the instruments of death ; and from the moment they began to employ them, 
they became weak and powerless, unsuccessful in their spiritual warfare, and 
in the use of those weapons which are not carnal, but mighty through God. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to assert that no Christian ever engaged in 
war : but those who have done it willingly, must have been strangely ignorant 
of the genius of the religion of Christ, or they never could, for some slight 
affront offered to their nation, or for the hope of temporal advancement, unite 
in plunging thousands of their fellow-creatures unprepared into eternity ; and 
we are at a loss to conjecture how they can expect the protection, or look to 
him with any degree of comfort, who h&B said that 44 they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword/' 

II. The duty of all that profess to be the disciples of Christ. 

It is to seek peace in the lurgest and most extensive sense. There is some- 
thing invigorating to the mind, and soothing to the ear, in the very word. 
It is so valuable, that Christ l^jj it as a legacy to his disciples. " My peace 
(said he) 1 leav^with you, my peace I give unto you/' It is & blessing which 
we all profess to appreciate and value, all are loud and clamorous in its 
praise ; and judging from the converse of men, one would think that the study 
of peace would become one of the most delightful exercises of the mind, and 
the promotion of it one of the most pleasant employments of their lives. 

Painful experience, however, teaches us that the reverse of all this is the case, 
that 44 the way of peace have they not known that such is the aversion of 
the human mind to peace, that he who “ knew what was in man, and needed 
not that any should testify of him/’ came and left us a legacy of peace, and 
taught us to follow it, as we value him and an interest in his favour. 

1. As consistent disciples of Christ, we must cultivate & peaceable disposi- 
tion toward all men. We are all in danger of losing the spirit of our Divine 
Master, and whatever may be the standard of our piety, we have need of caution 
and watchfulness, that we may in no instance betray a passionate wrathful 
spirit, so contrary to the gospei Let ns sttfdy the gospel of peace, until we 
imbibe* the spirit of its Divine Author, breathe it as our native air, show it 
written upon our hearts, and become the living vehicles of publishing it to 
the world ; its doctrines, precepts, and promises are all designed and well cal- 
culated to promote peace ; peace with God, peace of mind, and peace with 
each other. And in proportion as we live under its influence, we shall have the 
comfortable evidenoe that we are the children of the God of love and peace, 
the subjects of the Prince of Peace, and the citizens of the land of peace. 

2. We must seek peace provincially, in the place were we reside. If it Se 
with those that hate peace, that delight in strife and contention ; and should 
they have learned the diabolical art of sowing discord among brethren! under a 
cloak of religion and pretended zeal for God, our duty is obvious ; as the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ, we must seek peace, and by every lawful means seek 
to reconcile enemies, and bring them under the dominion of the Prince of 
Peace. We must speak well of our Master, recommend bis precepts, and love 
his doctrines, for practical religion, that true wisdom, is better than weapons 
°Ttrar, It is more easy, more safe, mpre pleasant, and more honourable, to 
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forgive, than resent an injury. It is "heaping up coals of fire upon” an 
enemy, not to consume, but to melt him into a friend. (l Mercy rejoiceth over 
judgment.” And it is right that we Bhould 44 follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

3. We must seek peace universally. Nothing but universal holy peace will 
satisfy the disciple of Jesus, whose gospel is as full of peace as the sky is full 
of light ; and as that gospel becomes known and felt, every parent, minister, 
magistrate, and soldier, will become an officer of peace. Methods more mild 
and more in accordance with a profession of the gospel than the sword, will 
be adopted to suppress rebellion aud insurrection, and to settle disputes between 
nations. " And tbe meek shall inherit the earth and delight themselves in the 
abundance of peace.” . 

“ All will be friends without a foe, 

And form a paradise below." 

We do, as Englishmen, rejoice in what Britain iB, but we look forward with 
still greater joy to what she shall be, when she shall point to the spoils of vie* 
tory and the instruments of death, not as the badges of her triumph, but as 
marks of her guilt ; and proclaim to the world that her sons shall learn war 
no more, that her lion is harmless, and will no longer hurt nor destroy ; when 
wherever her flag floats in the air, it shall be hailed as the messenger of peace 5 
and wherever her influence extends, it shall be employed to promote the wel- 
fare, happiness, and peace of mankind. 

Conclusion. 

1. Let Christians learn the importance of a peaceful demeanour. Let us 
not dishonour Christ by taking his name while we have nothing of his spirit, 
and " are none of his.” For the wrath of men worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God. It is the design of him who fixes the bounds of our habitation, 
that we, as the disciples of his dear Son, should be useful in recommending the 
gospel to -others ; but this we can never do unless the love of Christ be shed 
abroad in our hearts, leading us to seek peace and pursue it. Upon the first 
risings of strife, imitate the spirit of the pious patriarch, when he said to his 
junior and his inferior relative, " Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, and between my berdmen and thy herdmen ; for we be brethren.” 
Gen. xiii. 8. » 

And while we exert every energy, and employ all the influence we can com- 
mand. for the promotion of peace, let us, as we enter into the closet, surround 
the family altar, or meet in the sanctuary, beseech the Almighty hearer of 
prayer, to "give peace in our day;” to "have respect unto his covenant;’* 
to " fill the whole earth with the glory of the Prince of Peace/* When " he 
shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many people ; and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and tbeir spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more/* 
And as we now see tbe dawn of this glorious day, let Us "strive, both by our 
prayers and exertions, to advance the happy period. 

. 2. Let those who are in the habit of condemning tbe religion of Jesus, 
from tbe inconsistency of some who profess it, learn to examine it for them- 
selves. It contains nothing to make men dangerous, disloyal, or cruel. Ex- 
amine it, and yon will find that whatever may be the conduct of some tbait 
profess it, "The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
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tiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace/' James iii. 17, 16. 

3. Learn the awful state of those who delight in contention, strife, and war- 
fare. They are continually furnishing melancholy and indubitable proof that 
they are the wicked, who are “ without God and without hope in the world/' 
" There is no peace to the wicked, saith my God/’ And they have none, none 
in affliction, none in prosperity, none in life, none in death, none in posses- 
sion, and none in prospect ; and there is no means of obtaining peace unless 
they come to Jesus, the Prince of Peace, submit their heart to him, and imbibe 
his pure, holy, harmless spirit. Come then, poor sinner, come to Jesus ; give 
up yourself to be saved by him, to be renewed and sanctified by his Spirit. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding and knowledge, shall keep 
your minds and hearts through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


IS DEFENSIVE WAR JUSTIFIABLE ON CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES ? 


Whatever pertains to the happiness 
and moral elevation of man, should 
secure the attention, as much as it 
demands the consideration, of every 
Christian. By him should the cry 
of suffering humanity be especially 
heeded, and human misery in every 
form commiserated, and as far as in 
him lies, removed. To him is princi- 
pally intrusted the civilization, and 
wholly the evangelization of the world. 
Nothing, then, should be deemed by 
him of little moment, which is op- 
posed to truth, and which militates 
against the will of his Lord and 
Master. It often happens, however, 
that what is afterwards found to be an 
evil, was not at the first considered to 
be so, at least to so great an extent ; 
and that what is afterwards seen to be 
false, wsb at the first believed to be 
true j or what was at 6ne time thought 
to be in harmony with Christian prin- 
ciples, is at a subsequent period re- 
garded as inconsistent with or con- 
trary to them. These remarks are 
« certainly, in some measure, applicable 
to the subject of war, and especially 
defensive war. Not that Christians 
have, ini do not, reckon war as an 
evil, but that they have not, we think, 
and do not even now, view it in fhe 
light they ought. It is true that a 


change is now taking place in this 
particular, but still much perplexity 
exists as to the question, “ On what 
grounds is war justifiable, or whether 
it is justifiable at all?” Our pious 
ancestors of some two or three cen- 
turies ago, were doubtless less pain- 
fully moved when brought in contact 
with “the plumed troop, the shrill 
trump, the royal banners, and all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
war/* than is the pious Christian of 
the nineteenth century. Yet amid the 
light and intelligence of the present 
day, are the views of Christians on 
this question found to be very defec- 
tive. We have read even of the ser- 
vants of Christ fighting in inglorious 
war, and dying on the battfo-piam ; 
yet perhaps was even their conduct 
not more strange than are the views 
of many Christians on this subject 
surprising. The pages of history, 
which contain principally a narratidb 
of the plunder of cities, the devasta- 
tion of kingdoms, the intrigues of 
senates, the devices " of cruelty, an d 
above all the shedding of blood# are 
perused by us with faint emotions of 
regret, that so prodigious number 
of the immortal beings who have ap- 
peared on the stage of life, should 
have acted their part in the scenes of 
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strife and war, and then have perished 
by the a word. Our familiarity with 
the scenes of war, as presented to our 
view through the .medium of history, 
has a tendency to render this subject 
leas grave and imposing. That 50,000 
fell in this battle, 10,000 in another, 
or that 1,000,000 perished in a cam* 
paign, is now to us as stale news or 
an unexciting tale. But what are the 
lessons which theAlraighty designs that 
we should learn from such awful factB ? 
Great are our responsibilities for the 
Bible, as especially and specifically re- 
vealing God's will to man ; but we are 
also responsible for the voice that hath 
spoken to us in the famine, the pesti- 
lence, the earthquake, the whirlwind, 
and in the blood which has so satu- 
rated the fair and beauteous face of 
nature ; and which voice may still be 
heard urging us to accelerate the ap- 
proach of that time, wheu there shall 
be seen but one empire, and that em- 
pire righteousness and peace. Every 
Christian then should be an advocate 
of peace, and we presume that no 
Christian is an advocate for war, or 
thinks that it is compatible with the 
principles of his faith ; yet there may 
be few who are prepared to condemn 
defensive war as unscriptural. Per- 
mit me, then, to offer a few remarks 
on this point, and to show how far 
even defensive war may be considered 
as contrary to the genius and precepts 
of the gospel of Christ. We must 
premise, however, that we do not 
intend entering into the question, 
M What is a civil community to do in 
the time of perilous invasion, whose 
rulers are avowed or practical infi- 
dels V 9 grace, if it be unlawful for a 
Christian to engage in war at all, that 
is, morally considered, it will be so also 
for one not a Christian, although his 
culpability will consist not in bis taking 
up arms, but in bis not embracing that 
religion which we now suppose would 
teach him to lay them aside. In re- 
ference, then, to war in general, we 
would remark, that it is irrational. 


absolutely irrational ; for surely that 
line of conduct ^may be said to be ir- 
rational, which is not only adapted to 
bring about an end foreign to tbe 
cause which ted to its adoption, but 
which also bears a close resemblance 
to what we should expect to see in 
the untamed beast which treads tbe 
desert track. If a dispute between 
two refined and learned ambassadors, 
respecting tbe question who first of- 
fered an affront, is to be settled by 
delegating two vast bodies of men to 
meet to slay each other ; then we 
think that men in high places may 
learn some lessonB in rationality, by 
observing the movements of the tiger 
whose anger has been naturally roused 
by the pangs of hunger, or by the 
hostile weapon thrust into his lair. 
But we stay not to speak of war of 
this character. Men have been in- 
sane upon it in all ages and in all 
countries ; and we can dispense with 
logic to prove insanity. But war mfty 
be viewed in a different light. There 
is an island in the enjoyment of the 
arts which civilize mankind, and over 
which the angel of peace has constantly 
hovered, and upon it has scattered his 
enviable blessings. Her flourishing 
commerce, her native resources, and 
her accumulated wealth, has rendered 
her the object of some monarch’s un- 
governable desire and unlawful am- 
bition A threatening aspect appears 
in the distant quarter, hostile prepara- 
tions are made, and upon the broad 
expanse of the watery mam is seen 
approaching a company of battle-ships. 
Now may the question reasonably be 
asked by tbe Christian patriot, “ What 
is to be done?*’ This brings us at 
once to our point, whether defensive 
war can be justified on Christian 
principles ? , , Hie first remark we 
would here offer is, that nothing cad 
be adduced on tbeaffinnative side of 
this question, from what has taken 

e sce under the Jewish economy. Ifor 
e by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice, may either coenmiarion 
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one of the angelic attendants who 
wait around his throne, to smite with 
death a rebellious nation, or consign 
for a season tbe swprd of justice into 
the hands of some potentate of the 
earth. When the voice comes from 
heaven, let it be heeded and obeyed, 
though it be to bid a father immolate 
his son, or a mother her sucking child. 
Something, however, has been at- 
tempted to be urged in favour of de- 
fensive war from the New Testament, 
and the case of John the Baptist’s en- 
joining the soldiers (who asked him 
what they should do) to be content 
with their wages, has been cited. 
But this is of little or no weight, for 
John did not (no doubt designedly) 
enter into this question, and it is pro- 
bable that those to whom he then 
topoke were Jews, and it was for the 
further development of the new dis- 
pensation, of which he was little more 
than the herald, to correct any error 
and remove any wrong practices to 
which the seed of Abraham might 
still adhere. Had the soldiers been 
Gentiles, John would doubtless have 
spoken to them of repentance, and 
might have remarked also on the un- 
hallowed occupation in which they 
were engaged. Again, it has been 
observed, that to repel an enemy from 
one’s country, is only to execute the 
laws of that country, for it is not al- 
lowable for any to plunder or murder. 
Ou this we may remark, that such a 
law, if it be a law at all, is not bo 
analogous to tbe law which pertains 
to a robber, as we might suppose ; 
for we have a perfect right to frame 
laws for our own country, but not in 
relation to another, without mutual 
consent, at least not when the loss of 
life is involved. But waiving this 

C rint, there can be, no justice ad* 
iniatered in war of any kind ; for 
those who reluctantly take up arms, 
and manoeuvre to render them ineffec- 
tual, or endeavour to avoid their use 
altogether, are as liable and likely to 
receive the fatal blow as he who is 


foremost and most revengeful in the* 
horrid strife; and we ought not to 
recognize that as law which is not 
based upon justice, 'We do not, 
however, rest much stress upon these 
statements. We would ground our 
argument against defensive war mainly 
on the fact that it involves the life of 
immortal beings; and as we think, 
that to take away the life of one in- 
dividual intentionally, though sanc- 
tioned by a civil tribunal, is morally 
unlawful, we can with more force and 
grace urge our sentimentB against the 
destruction of 10,000 lives. It ap- 
pears to us that, to take away human 
life under any circumstances, to de- 
stroy the finest structure of infinite 
skill, and to hurl an immortal spirit, 
it may be unprepared, into the pre- 
sence of its Creator, is to arrogate a 
power which has neither the sanction 
of revelation nor the spirit of reason. 
Could tbe enemy, however, be pre- 
vented from making their incursions 
by any kind of fortification, it would 
be right to raise such a defence; for 
this, indeed, would be only similar to 
a person fastening his door that a ne- 
farious night-stroller might not enter. 
It is mere prevention, involving no act 
of cruelty or bloodshed. Should a 
Christian be awakened from the deep 
sleep of midnight by the murderous 
hand of the robber, and were he 
endowed with sufficient physical 
strength, he would, we think, be re- 
ligiously consistent in forcibly eject- 
ing such an intruder from his dwel- 
ling. But to the case of an invading 
enemy, it is yet to be answered if it 
be unlawful to take up arms. What 
then is to be done ? Might not the 
answer, for we are supposing a com- 
munity of Christians, be given in 
the language of an inspired writer, 
“Trust in the Lord at all times; 1 ' 
and in prayerful dependence upon di- 
vine strength, might not the God of 
their salvation arise, and scatter their 
foes? — might He not come forth in 
the lightning, or appear in th ewhiri- 
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wind, and in J storm, to confound and 
overthrew the army of the aliens, and 
cause even in the hour of peril* and 
on the threshold of destruction, the 
children of Zion to be joyful in their 
King ? Our ears have heard* if our 
eyee^have not seen, what wonders 
prayer and faith have wrought, and 
we know not what wonders they are 
yet to accomplish, A praying army 
may yet be seen to triumph gloriously, 
and the horse and his rider to be pros- 
trate at their feet. However novel 
and unusual this procedure would ap- 
pear to be, it would not be more novel 
that it is scriptural ; for, can the Chris- 
tian one moment grasp the unsheathed 
sword, aud at another be bending 
lowly before the throne of the Great 
Eternal in the attitude of prayer ? 
Can he be one moment trampling in 
the dust the breathless body of his 
fellow, and at the next be committing 
his cause into the hands of Him who 
judgeth righteously ? Wbat concord 
hath the battle-field with the throne 
of grace, any more than the temple 
of Belial with the temple of God, or 
light with darkness ? * 

We are aware that the adoption of 
such a course would call for the vi- 
gorous exercise of faith ; but surely 
this would be no evil ; and are we not 
at all times too prone to doubt the 
power and efficacy of this noble and 
essential Christian virtue ? The time 
doubtless will come, when by the ac- 
tive exercise of this holy principle, 
wonders will be wrought, as surprising 
as if mountains were cast into the 
troubled deep, or women received 
their dead to life again. God is often 
absent because faith is not present. 
And might not the holy servant of 
Christ often exclaim in viewing the 
consternation of Christians, “ Where 
is God tty Maker?” Yes, we are 

* Seme of these remarks, the writer 
thinks, Were made in a former communis*- 
tion of his to this Journal ; but the leader 
must exeat* this, si the present article was 
not written to appear in print. 
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constrained to believe that in a coun- 
try’s perilous hofclr, the importunate 
cryings of its pious people would be 
its strongest bulwarks; 

Now let us see how far the declara- 
tions contained in the New Testament 
in reference to war, tend to strengthen 
the position we have taken ; and al- 
though they may be of an indirect 
character, yet in the absence of 
stronger evidence they must be re- 
ceived as valuable and important, in 
aiding us to a right settlement of our 
question. The gospel is emphatically 
termed the "gospel of peace. It was 
announced as such when the morning 
stars sang together for joy, and its 
final and universal triumph shall be 
characterized by nothing greater than 
the complete dethronement of that 
tyrant, under whose awful and cruel 
sway has every people under heaven 
groaned and travailed together in 
pain. “Then shall the sword be 
turned into a ploughshare, and the 
spear into a pruning-hook.” Yes, 
this shall mark the universal spread 
of the gospel, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. It appears, 
then, that war, of whatever kind, is 
opposed to Christianity, for ob Chris- 
tianity advances will war be forsaken. 
That when every nation becomes 
Christianized, every nation will cease 
to unfurl ^he banner, or to sound the 
trump of war. 

What, we may also ask, is the lan- 
guage of our Saviour, when he was 
led to remark on the use of the sword ? 
"They that take the sword shall 
perish by the 1 sword." Although this 
remark wus primarily intended for 
those who would defend religion by 
an arm of power, yet it may have a 
wider scope of meaning. We are 
exhorted to lay'&side all malice and 
revenge ; but if we take up arms, even 
in defensive war, it is impossible to 
observe this injunction. The conflict 
and strife of battle will irresistibly stir 
up and inflame these evil and destroy 
tive passions ; and moreover we believe 
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that without them the bayonet would 
be but a feeble weapon. The exhor- 
tations of Scripture to Christians to 
call upon God in’ tbe day of trouble 
nnd perplexity, are very numerous ; 
and how difficult soever it may be at 
times to know which path of duty, 
and what course, it is best to take, 
light will break in, and the way will 
be made plain. Not that we are to 
wait for the creation of means, when 
legitimate means are already in our 
possession. We are called upon to 
uphold the primitive laws of our 
country ; for magistrates' have been 
declared by heaven to be terrors to 
evil doers, and a praise to them that 
do well. But we question whether 
we are called upon to sanction those 
laws which punish with death, or those 
means of self-defence, the use of which 
would involve the destruction of hu- 
man life. The very spirit of Chris- 
tianity is opposed to the destruction 
of human life, and to the shedding of 
blood. It is love, peace, and good- 
will, and its Divine Founder exhibited 
in all their beauty nnd lustre these 
heaven-born principles. He was harm- 
less and meek, gentle and benignant, 
compassionating every son and daugh- 
ter of Adam. From what then we 
have said upon this subject, from the 
inferential allusions to this subject in 
the New Testament, and frcm the na- 
ture and spirit of Christistaity, we are 
induced to believe that defensive war 
is not justifiable on Christian princi- 
ples. 

In concluding, then, these few* im- 
perfect and cursory remarks, we would 
urge upon Christians the importance 
of giving to this subject that serious 
consideration which we think it justly 
demands ; and of bringing all the in- 
stitutions and customs of men to the 
infallible test of the divine record. 
What is the mind of Christ ? should be 


the Christian’s oft-repeated question* 
and to him ever a matter of anxious 
inquiry. An unrighteous acquiescence 
in the customs of society, and a prone- 
ness to yield to its influence and to 
imitate irits spirit, has enfeebled the 
energies of the church of God ; whilst 
an obedience to the laws of man, ra- 
ther than the laws of God, has cursed 
the world. Happy that the time has 
come when public opinion on most 
important subjects is undergoing a 
change ; and that what has been up- 
held because of its antiquity, is now 
beginning to be discarded because it 
is examined by the light of divine 
truth. Happy that many nations of 
the earth are now giving some signs 
of their dislike to war ; and oh that 
we were not compelled to believe that 
millions more of the human race must 
be immolated upon its accursed altar, 
ere it shall be said that war is no more. 
But whilst tbe past history of the 
world has so much that appals the 
heart, let us be cheered and take cou- 
rage at the bright prospect which 
opens up* to the eye of faith. The 
empire of pence shall be established, 
because the kingdom of Christ shall 
come. O happy time when the arms 
of war shall not clash, when the trump 
of war shall not sound, when the cry 
of the wounded, or the groans of the 
dying, shall no more strike the ear or 
pierce the heart. Imbibing, then* the 
holy principles of the gospel, imitating 
the example of the lovely Redeemer, 
let us more fully and continuously ex- 
hibit the spirit of peace, admire the 
temper of peace, promote tbe cause 
of peace, pray for the reign of peace. 

44 From east to west* from north to sooth, 
This blessed kingdom. Lord, extend. 

Till every man m every face 
Shall meet s brother sad a friend.* 

Author of 11 Menial Culture.* 1 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
(7b the Editor of the Hereto of Peace*) 


Sir, — Every friend to a Christian, 
and therefore pacific policy, has cause 
to congratulate himself upon the lead- 
ing article which appeared in the 
That* journal of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1841, suggesting that all disputes 
pending between Great Britain and 
America should be arranged by ar- 
bitration. This is, in truth, a cheer- 
ing sign of tbe progress made by our 
opinions ; the very principle for which 
we contend is thus advocated by the 
"giant of the British press.” The 
danger of delay in settling interna- 
t*., sal differences has been clearly il- 
lustrated by tbe relations in which we 
have recently been placed towards 
America ; however trifling antjjnsig- 
nificant the subject left in dispute, it 
yet adds weight to every new quarrel, 
and united they become formidable 
and important. 

The boundary question should long 
since have been decided, but it is not 
yet too late to bring it to an amicable 
and speedy termination. In 1839 it 
was proposed by a clergyman of the 
Church of England,* that if, after the 
award of the arbitrator, •• either 
Maine or the colonies should think 
themselves aggrieved, the general 
government should purchase the land 
m dispute, each of its own party, ac- 
cordingly as the difficulty might be 
stated— a purchase which would not 
cost so much as the equipment of a 
line of battle-ships.’* In strong con- 
firmation flf this plan may be cited 
the opinion of Sir Augustus Foster, 
secretary to the British Legation at 
Washington, who in bis “ Notes on 
the United States,” declares that u the 
boundary question might be settled, if, 
a* a first step, the British and Ame- 
rican governments were to buy op all 

* Peace or War ? By • Clergyman of 
the Church of England. 


the claims of individuals to property 
in tbe soil of the disputed territory, 
which being done, a mixed commis- 
sion, composed of men of high cha- 
racter and standing, could not find 
much difficulty in agreeing on an 
amicable settlement.” 

Colonel Maxwell, whose opinion on 
this subject is entitled to great respect, 
holds a similar doctrine, and in one 
part of his recent work* he observes, 

" I had a long conversation with Mr. 
Webster, (tbe celebrated Daniel Web- 
ster,) about the boundary question ; 
the gist of what he Baid was, that he 
considered all the additional surveys 
of the disputed territory needless and 
procrastinating, and he stated that the 
whole of the business ought to be ar- 
ranged and set at rest as amicably, 
and with the same ease as two country 
gentlemen would settle any question 
regarding contiguous property, and 
so adjusting their marches , (the word 
he used,) as would be most useful to 
each other — a fair exchange being no 
robbery.” f 

Thus, Sir, the opinions of those 
who have most attentively studied the 
subject, and who have had most'ex* 
perieuce in regard to it, fully coincide 

* A 14 Ron through the United States.” 

t The late and justly lamented William 
Ladd, in his most admirable Essay, (e. vit. 
a. 5 V ) shows how it court of nations would 
bare treated this matter. 4< In cases of 
disputed boundary," he says, 44 tbe court 
should bare tbe power to send surveyors ap- 
pointed by themselves, but at the expense 
of tbe parties, to survey tbe boundaries, col- 
lect facts on the spot, and report to the 
coprt. Bed there been such a court , the 
boundary line between Maine end New 
Brunswick would long ego have been equit- 
ably settled to the eatiefacHon qf both par- 
ties* Some of tbe Ex governors of Maine 
have expressed to me that opinion. The* 
Supreme Court of the United States very 
soon settled a similar difficulty between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” 
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in the practicability and tbe facility of 
a pacific arrangement. How serious 
then is the responsibility incurred by 
those who defer this favourable op- 
portunity of setting at rest so fertile 
a cause of dispute. 

The right of searching American 
vessels for slaves is, I own, surrounded 
by greater difficulties, but this is 
merely a stronger reason for its being 
decided by calm investigation and re- 
flection, No worse mode than ex- 
citement and violence can be devised 
for settling this or any other question. 
It is said by some, however, that war 
still will threaten from the assistance 
rendered by the sympathizers to the 
Canadians, in their attempt to throw 
off the rule of the mother country. 
What, shall it be held that the deeds 
of some individuals, acting in opposi- 
tion to the express will of their govern- 
ment, shall plunge us into a general 


war with the whole nation? The 
President has issued a wise Proclama- 
tion, forbidding his subjects to take 
any part with tbe Canadians ; if they 
disobey, and are found within our 
jurisdiction, they may be seized and 
punished. If they escape into their 
own territories, the President, after 
his proclamation, will scarcely refuse 
to deliver them up. Why then should 
we go to war with America ? Why 
not act on the declaration of President 
Tyler, who now sways the republic, 
that *• the time ought to be regarded 
as having gone by, when a resort to 
arms must be esteemed the only proper 
arbiter of national differences ?" 

Believe me, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Macnamara. 

5 , Inner Temple-lane, 

Dec . 14, 1841. 


[Wr have great hopes that the mission of Lord Ashburton to the United 
States of America, will prove the means of settling all the existing disputes 
between our government and that country. His lordship seems every way 
qualified and fitted to dhdertake this difficult enterprise ; and we have every 
reason to suppose that he will be received in that land in a very cordial manner. 
Great portions of the American press have epolten in terms the most satisfactory 
and encouraging of this step of our government. We trust that Divine Pro- 
vidence will bo bless this direct attempt to settle, by mutual agreement, all 
points at issue between our country and that great republic, that our union 
may be more closely cemented than ever, and that it may rest on' a firmer basis. 
This will give to the world a palpable proof of the practicability aud power of 
our principles, which no abstract reasoning on their value and merits have 
ever been able to produce.— Editor.] 
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THOUGHTS ON PR ACS. — NO. XII. 

“ A man ean never be justified in taking 
pert ill any war except a defensive one."— 
Christian Examiner. 

An indefinite rule of action can be no 
rule for the Christian. He needs 


something fixgl , settled and deter- 
minate for the guide of his conduct. 
He demands some unyielding rule of 
right; and any principle which he can 
modify to suit himself, which lie Can 
stretch to coyer his sins, comae not 
from that holy source whose laws are 
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so plain and direct, that “ the way* 
faring man. thongli a fool, may not 
err therein.*’ The quotation above 
gives not this determinate law, — It is 
not a stubborn measure of right of a 
certain length and breadth, but rather 
like a measure of lead that can be 
bent and twisted about the thing to 
be measured. It suits itself to the 
infirmities of our nature. 

Were I to say that a man can never 
be justified in lying except to protect 
his own reputation— that a man can 
never be justified in stealing except to 
protect his own property — that he 
can never be justified in throwing a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall 
in the way of bis brother, thereby 
causing him to sin, except it be ne- 
cessary for his own spiritual improve- 
ment, — it would at once be seen that 
I was giving currency to loose notions 
of morality, and that such speculations 
could not be based upon the Christian 
Scriptures. Why then is it that we 
hear so continually from the pulpit, 
from religious periodicals, from almost 
every one, such manifest absurdities 
s» this: — that the attempt of many 
individuals, calling themselves a na- 
tion, to deoeive, to rob, and murder 
the individuals of another nation, is 
perfectly justifiable and right when 
they do it for their own good — when 
they ” act on the defensive.” To 
make the matter worse, every one is 
allowed to judge for himself, or worse 
still, suffer this question of right to 
be settled for him by a majority of 
our congress, "It is very wrong 
for a Christian to fight except on 
the defensive.” It amounts to this — 
it is very wrong for him to fight ex- 
cept when he deems it necessary — it 
is very wrong to fight when he has 
no motive for fighting ; it is very 
wrong to fight except— when he does 
fight! It Ts time to become infidels 
end seek a higher morality, if this 
looseness at principle belong* to the 
goagHfi <rf Christ 1 

When this nation declared the last 


war against Great Britain, the Chris- 
tians in this country, who believed 
the war to be just and necessary, of 
course did right in waging it. To 
them it was a defensive war ; they 
fought for the defence of our impressed 
seamen. And surely the Christians 
of Great Britain had a right to fight 
against them. They too acted on the 
defensive. We declared the war, and 
were invading their colonies, and 
sweeping the ooean of their ships. 
Exact and definite rule of action in- 
deed ! Each side exerting themselves 
to the utmost to do all possible injury 
to the other, and each praying to their 
Father in heaven for strength to de- 
stroy the enemies they were bidden to 
love l 

I almost see — I will not suppress 
the thought, awful as it may appear — 

I almost see the angels in heaven and 
the spirits nf the just made perfect, 
bowed down in grief and sorrow for 
hnman presumption, while the two 
contending columns of prayer ascend, 
each beseeching God to take part in 
their quarrel, to aid them in their deeds 
of violence— sending up the battle be- 
fore the throne ; bringing discord into 
His very presence who is the Father 
and friend of all ! 

In olden times there was not coined 
this precious phrase. War was war 
— the attempt of two bodies of men to 
do each other the greatest possible in- 
jury. ft? was left for modern times to 
discover this narcotic for a Christian's 
conscience. But in truth the distinc- 
tion between offensive and defensive 
war is in the imagination alone. The 
only difference between war and war, 
is that the occasion of one is more 
frivolous than of another, but always 
of sufficient magnitude for the consci- 
ence of the Christian soldier. Of 
coarse both sides believe themselves 
on the defensive — both attack and 
defend, rob and are robbed, slay and 
are stain, till one or both parties are 
heartily tired. And then they make 7 - 
pease, pay pensions to the living war- 
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riora, build monuments to tbe dead millennium : it it now as much out 
warriors, exult in the bravery and of place, in this contending selfish 
courage with which the nation fought ; world, as wSuld be the delicate rose 
and leave the people corrupted and blooming ra the frost and snows of 
burdened with taxations, harder to be winter. You may as weH speak Of 
borne than the evils they fought to temperance to the already drunken ; 
avoid. you may as well preach holiness of 

Nay, indeed, the morality of de- heart and devotion to God in the very 

fensive fighting is not the straightfor- haunts of impurity and blasphemy, as 

ward morality of the Scriptures, which to unfold the banner of peace over the 
teach us that the end does not sanctify elements of strife in this wayward and 
the means — which forbid us to do evil fighting world. The whip, the pri- 
that good may come — which demand son, the gallows, the sword are our 
humanity, meekness, and long suffer- only present safety. Brute foroeisthe 
ing — which inculcate that self-sacri- foundation of all law^— is the basis on 
ficing spirit which enables a man to which society rests. Self-protection, 
be a martyr to principle, and to give without violence to others, how im- 
up reputation, property, nay life itself, possible ! Common sense revolts at 
for others’ good, as did our Saviour it. Be silent, then, and attempt not 
and Lord. to disturb us with the vain babbling 

Elliott. of impossibilities. 

I feel tbe power of this oft-repeated 
attack upon the theory which 1 love : 

THOUGHTS ON PBACK.-NO. XIII. fo r when , look up0Q the etri fe ^ 

No one doubts but that we are taught is continually about me, upon the 
in the Scriptures to submit to evil, crimes and degradations of my bro- 
and to forgive our enemies. Love is ther man ; and especially when I look 
the spirit of the religion we profess in upon my own heart, and find there, 
— love, not only to the pure and in- deep-seated, the spirit of resistance, 
nocent, to our family and our friends, incorporated as it were in my very 
but to the sinner, the degraded, to nature, I feel disposed to close my 
those who injure us, and who despite- mouth for ever on the snbject. Blit 
fully entreat us. This doctrine car- this is a want of faith in the power 
ried to its extreme, is the spirit of and promises of God. It is no place 
martyrdom ; it commands us to suffer to look for the right and the true hi 
ourselves rather than to inflict suffer- our own disposition, or in the con- 
ing upon others. Obedience to this duct of others. Oar very weakness 
law of love is the perfection of cha- demands a high standard, that we 
racter ; it is the elevation of the mo- may be ever reaching upwards $ our 
ral over the animal man ; it is the very infirmities ask of Heaven a light 
exaltation of man to the station for for the guide of our feet, and though 
which he was designed, making him we may often stumble and fall, yet let 
but little lower than the angels ; it is us thauk God that the light shines, 
the principle which all men reverence that we may see out* danger, and 
and admire. walk each day with more caution and 

But how often are we told that the more security. Oh, let^the rule which 
structure of society is such as to for- measures odr conduct be straight and 
bid this height of virtue l It is, say even, though it shows the winding, 
they, a beautiful thebry, a lovely day- and turning; and ithe Crookedness wf 
dream, something more fitted for hea- our ways ! % 

ven than for earth, adapted rather to But we are told that it Is hnptMAt 
angels than to men ! Wait for the to eradicate from men the war prta- 
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etple ; that Die most that can be done 
it to aoften it down. Ido not think 
that to make to impresaibn upon men 
is sohopeless. Little has bepn done 
for the cause of peace, because so lit- 
tle has been attempted. I place more 
reliance upon the full truth, than upon 
any modification of the truth to a 
supposed necessity of the case. Truth 
thus diluted to suit the depraved 
taste, does not refresh, and strengthen. 
It is a most injurious lie, this half 
spoken truth. Let the full truth be 
proclaimed, cut where it may; and 
the lower, the more grovelling, the 
more under the dominion of passion 
or selfishness we may be, the more 
we need the strength and purity of 
the Christian faith, to awaken our in- 
terest, to stimulate our zeal, to deepen 
our convictions of the necessity of a 
foil and entire change. Were I to 
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plead with the ignorant that they 
would seek to become enlightened, I 
would place in full contact the height 
of human learning with their own ig- 
norance; and to excite them sttft 
more, I would unfold the full extent 
to which their minds could reach 
were they true to then* own powers. 
When the consciences of men are to 
be touched, place before them the 
fixed and eternal principles of right, 
pour in upon the darkness of their 
souls the full light of truth, for in 
that light wickedness cannot dwell. . 

How is it possible to awaken an 
interest in the cause of peace, and 
teach men to forgive their enemies, 
when we assert that violence is the 
only safety against violence, and leave 
every man to judge when and where 
he can fight with the approbation of 
God ? Elliott. 


CONVERSATION WITH A SOLDIER. 

(From the Christian Investigator.) 

Communicated by William Trotter to a Friend. 


My obar Fbibnd, — I was travelling 
lately from Manchester to Birming- 
ham on the railway. The person who 
sat next me in the carriage was a ma- 
rine in the Queen's service. We soon 
fell into conversation; and the con- 
versation was so interesting to myBelf, 
and seemed to me to be so well cal- 
culated to teach two or three most 
impressive and important lessons, that 
I thought it might not be amiss to 
lay it before the readers of the “ In- 
vestigator.” 

, The substance of what passed was 
as follows ; and, as near as I can re- 
eo&fot, I givu the exact words. 

$1 It is very cold this morning. 

Jf* Yes ; and I have not Been ina 
cold climate for several years. 

■JR You are a traveller, then. In 
wto^wfobexoyou travelled ? 

Mr |*SNMPt China hurt. 


T. At China, indeed! Then you 
have been there since hostilities com- 
menced between the British and Chi- 
nese ? 

M. Yes, I was in some of the first 
engagements. 

T. Yotf are not a soldier, are you ? 

M. No, 1 am a marine; neither a sol- 
dier nor a sailor, but a little bit of both. 

T. Well, but you are not dressed 
in uniform. . 4 

M. No. I have put these clothes 
on to travel in, because they are 
warmer. 

T. And you hay# been engaged in 
actual service ? 

if. Yes, 1 ha^ been in two or 
three frays. But the Chinese are such 
cowards. They won't, stay to fight ; 
they always run away. 

T. And are you never afraid when * ■ 
you enter a battle ? 
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M . Yes, for about ten minutes; 
but after that one forgets every thing. 

T. Then you are afraid at the com- 
mencement ? I dare say you think at 
those times of the oaths you have ut- 
tered. 

M . Yes, one thinks about standing 
before one’s Maker then, and all the 
sins one has committed rise up in 
one’s mind ; but thoughts of that sort 
are soon gone when the battle has 
fairly begun. 

T. But would it not be better to 
think of those things before, and pre- 
pare for danger and for death ? 

M . Yes, it would* A good man is 
the best off, after all ; and he has the 
most courage, too. 

T. Then you have some good men 
amongst you ? 

M. Oh, yes ; we have some reli- 
gious men amongst us ; and a religi- 
ous man makes the best soldier : he 
is not so much afraid as others. 

T. Then, if you think religion so 
good, why do you not embrace it ? 

M. Why* one thinks one will some- 
times, but one forgets, you see. But 
I like to go to church on a Sunday as 
well as any body. 

T . Yes, but unless you practise 
through the week what you learn at 
church on Sunday, going to church 
will do you but little good. 

To this my friend assented, and a 
pause ensued. After some time the 
conversation was resumed as fol- 
lows ; — 

T. And do you think it is right to 
kill men in war ? 

M. I did not use to think so. It 
is murder, you know, right enough ; 
but one gets accustomed to it. 

T . And do you ever get so accus- 
tomed to it, that you care nothing 
about it ? 

M. Oh yes, a man forgets every 
thing in battle ; and he'll take a dead 
fellow by the arm, toss him over, and 
sit down on his body for a seat. 

T. And have you done so ? 

M. Yes, I have ; but I could not 


have believed once that I could ever 
have done so. One thinks about na- 
ture before one's a soldier ; but when 
a man gets up to his elbows in blood 
be loses all that. The sight of blood 
makes a man like a tiger! 

T. Well, you shock me. You Cfcn- 
not think in your cool moments that 
it is thus right to murder men ? 

M. No ; but we are hired to do 
it. 

T. And could I hire you to go on 
the highway, and kill a man for me 
there ? 

M. No; that is different. They 
are not one's own countrymen ; they 
are the enemies of one's country that 
we kill. 

T . Not they, indeed; they know 
nothing about what they are fighting 
for. And then they all come from 
one common stock with ourselves, and 
have one common nature, and a#e tra- 
velling to one common eternity. 

M. Yes, they all descend from 
Adam, that’s true enough. 

Here the train stopped, and the 
conversation was broken off, and it 
was not afterwards renewed on the 
same snbject. I did afterwards give 
such advice to the person I talked 
with, as appeared appropriate; and 
he seemed to hear with all attention, 
and to be thankful for what was said 
to him. I hope that Borne impres- 
sion was made on his mind, and that, 
through the blessing of Heaven, he 
may remember what was said at an- 
other day. 

The conversation produced a deep 
and terrible impression on my own 
mind. I thought about it when alone, 
and I talked about it with a friend ; 
and amongst many others, it sug- 
gested to me the following reflec- 
tions; — How terrible is sirfl How 
amiable is religion’! How graciously 
forbearing is the Almighty! How 
degrading aud brutalizing is war! 
" The sight of blood makes a man She 
a tiger." These words are stilldng&pg 
in my ears* Oh, this is tte -fijii*, 
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evil of all the long* black train of evils 
that are inseparable from war. It 
extinguishes natural affection ; it 
crushes every tender sympathy of the 
human breast ; it familiarizes men to 
scenes of blood, till they seem more 
Bke ravenous beasts than human 
beings. Where is the Christian that 
would not unite with his fellow Chris- 
tians in earnest prayers and ceaseless 
efforts, for the entire and everlasting 
overthrow of this black infernal sys- 
tem ? Who would not, with all his 
heart, say Amen to the Psalmist's 
prayer* •* Scatter the nations that de- 
light in war!" How true that the 
love of money is the root of all evil ! 
This man acknowledged that he com- 
mitted murder, "but then we are 
hired to do it,” said he. * * * 

From this man's testimony, it is plain 
that soldiers frequently know that to 
kill men in war is murder, and that 
the reason why they do it, is, that they 
are hired to do it. And yet we call 
those Christian countries by which 
such barbarities are practised! We 
call those Christian * governments who 
thus hire men to murder their fellow 
men. What excuses men can find 
for sin ! This man knew it was mur- 
der to kill men in war, but he did not 
think it was so bad to murder a yb- 
reigner as an Englishman. Alas! when 
once men give themselves up to the 

♦ We, as individuals, do not so call them. 


practice of ski, the slightest pretexts 
serve to excuse the most horrid crimes. 
The slaveholder does not think it 
wrong to kidnap and hold in bondage 
a black man ; and the soldier does 
pot think it so bad to commit murder, 
if it is only a foreigner that he mur- 
ders ! 

How lovely is the religion of the 
Saviour, how honourable to God, how 
friendly to man ! The gospel knows 
no distinction between natives and 
foreigners. * * * It strikes at 

the root of those selfish passions and 
natural animosities in which war ori- 
ginates, and which alone supply the 
fuel by which the flame of war is fed. 

The gospel teaches all men to re- 
gard each other as brethren, and to 
consider an injury inflicted on the 
humblest, weakest, most defenceless 
of mankind, as an offence to God, and 
ns an injury done to the whole race. 
It is by the gospel alone that a public 
opinion can be formed which shall 
frown on warlike habits, and discou- 
rage a warlike spirit. * * * The 

Lord hasten the day when nation 
shall no longer rise up against nation, 
but when they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and when the na- 
tions shall learn war no more, 

I remain. 

Dear Friend, 

Yours very affectionately 

W. Trotter. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM J. C. 


(Dated B. M. S. “ Vansittart”) 


Macao I toads, China, 

March 24, 1841. 

Mr Drift Mother, — If you have 
received my previous letters, you know 
considering war to be, decidedly 
oppo sed to the preempts and example 
of Our Saviour, I had determined when 
the ^ Sulphur ” was ordered on to 


China to give up my profession ; and 
having expressed my sentiments to 
Captain Belcher, he, on* the vessel's 
arrival in China, obtained permission 
to discharge me, and kindly procured 
me leave to go to England in the first 
man-of-war that was going home. 
The last part I was obliged to relin- 
o 
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quish, as the expenses of my mess, 
washing, and wear of clothes on the 
passage, wpuld have made me de- 
pendent upon you when I arrived, 
and I believe “ respectable gentlemen 
wanting situations” are very numer- 
ous in England ; whereas out here I 
do not think, while God spares ray 
health, I shall be in want of employ- 
ment. At present I have accepted a 
situation sb second officer on board 
the British merchant ship “ Vansit- 
tart,” 1400 tons’ burden, in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Jardine and Matheson, 
perhaps the " first house” in China. 
I get 100 rupees a month, about 10/., 
have a fine large cabin, and mess with 
the captain, and have every promise 
of promotion if I conduct myself 
steadily ; in short, my present situa- 
tion is in comfort and pay far superior 
to my former one. Thank God, the 
giver of all good gifts, who has placed 
me in it. Since I have been at Macao, 
I have formed an acquaintance with 
the resident English and American 
missionaries; and in addition to the 
Sunday morning and evening services, 
have had the happiness of attending 
their prayer-meetings every Wednes- 
day, and of their Christian Society 
occasionally during the week. We 
sail in a few days for Singapore, Ma- 
dras, probably, and Bombay, from 


which last place we are to bring back 
to China a cargo of cotton. 1 have 
letters of introduction to the mission- 
aries at these places, so that I shall 
not be destitute of Christian society. 
You cannot conceive what' a comfort 
I feel in having a little place that I 
can call my own, where I can pour 
out my heart in prayer to my Almighty 
Father, a blessing which 1 must have 
waited some time for in the service. 
I have frequently been obliged to go 
on deck to walk and pray, or else to 
appear to be reading amidst all the 
noise and ribaldry of a midshipman’s 
berth. 

* * * * 

I am afraid my dear uncle at first 
will not like my having left the ser- 
vice, but 1 am confident he will agree 
with me, that it will be better for me 
to die with a clear conscience towards 
God than the contrary, even if I were 
buried with an admiral’s honours. The 
more I consider, the more I feel con- 
vinced that war is not in accordance 
with the precepts of the gospel ; and 
although many good and pious men 
have done their part in it, considering 
it their duty, yet I think they knew 
not what spirit they were of, for He 
came to save men’s lives, and not to 
destroy them. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES, IN THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE HEATHEN, ACTING UPON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Thsrb are, no doubt, difficulties to 
the pacific conduct of these worthy 
men, in their peculiar and often try- 
ing circumstances, with which we, 
who live in a civilized, and, in part, 
Christian country, have no adequate 
acquaintance. We desire, therefore, 
to make every proper allowance for 
these servants of Jesus Christ, while 
we offer a few observations upon the 
responsibility of their situation. One 


thing must be remembered, that they 
have voluntarily placed themselves 
where they are; and they ought 
to have calculated beforehand what 
Christianity demanded of them, in 
placing themselves to these circum- 
stances. 

It is a very solemn consideration, 
connected with the afifoe of the mis- 
sionary, that he takes Christianity to 
the heathen, and that they will gene- 
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rally receive it just aa be places it 
before them. He plants the seed 
among them, and the future tree will 
be according to the seed sown. Gene- 
rations yet unborn, for many centu- 
ries, will, in all probability, take their 
religion from that introduced by the 
missionary. If, therefore, he should 
be so ignorant, or so thoughtless, as 
to give a false or a defective repre- 
sentation of the gospel, he will be the 
means of propagating these errors for 
a length of time, which we cannot 
specify, and the injury that he will 
thus indict upon the cause of religion 
is inconceivable. Hence the vast im- 
portance of every missionary giving, 
in the first instance, a full, clear, and 
just view of the system of truth and 
morality revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. He ought not to accommodate 
his principles to the prejudices of the 
heathen ; he ought not to mix up hu- 
man expediency with the truth; he 
ought not to adopt any of the false 
maxims of nominal professors of re- 
ligion in his own country; but his 
duty is to bring the whole nature and 
authority of Christianity, as it appears 
in the word of God, before the hea- 
then. 

These observations will, of course, 
apply to every part of Christian truth 
and duty ; but we wish now to apply 
them to the pacific principles of the 
gospel. No person will deny that the 
state of religion in this country, at 
the present day. is very much formed 
by the conduct of the men who first 
introduced Christianity here. They 
were men k ho approved of war al- 
most in emry shape, and they made 
little orucfjohange upon the warlike 
customs Jfe our forefathers, From 
received our religion, 
practices along with 
it.* Tjpfe can be no question but 
the case would have been very different 

Oar friend mast mean Chifcrtfimity, as 
received hi tide, country after the Saxon con- 
Editor 


at the present day, if a full-length 
portraiture of Christianity had been 
placed before the heathen population 
of this island in the first instance. 
Let those missionaries then, who see 
the cause of the evil in this country, 
avoid the rock on which former mis- 
sionaries have split. 

Besides, the inculcation of the paci- 
fic principles of the gospel in the pub- 
lic ministry, and in the private de- 
portment of the missionary, it is neces- 
sary to show to the heathen the ex- 
cellence of Christianity, and the de- 
sirableness of embracing it. One 
grand Object of every man who goes 
forth to a rude and barbarous people, 
as the messenger of Jesus Christ, is 
to convince them of the superiority 
of the message which he brings, over 
all their own customs and idolatries. 
But it is certain that no part of Chris- 
tianity is more adapted to do this than 
its opposition to war, and its tendency 
to unite men in the bonds of universal 
love. The heathen have long been 
addicted to cruel wars, they know their 
bitter and ruinous consequences, and 
they are in some measure prepared to 
receive a more pacific mode of life. 
But would they adopt Christianity as 
the more mild and genial system, if 
they saw the messengers of the gospel 
the abettors of war? If they were 
taught that Christianity sanctioned 
war in' any shape ? If you wish them 
to believe that Christianity is better 
than their old systems of idolatry, 
you must give them a living proof of 
it in your own conduct, and in your 
own ideas of the religion you desire 
them to adopt. You must show them 
that war, with all its ten thousand 
evils, is not sanctioned hut condemned 
by Christianity ; and that every roan 
who takes part in the bloody practice 
is rebelling against the laws of the 
gospel. Until missionaries show to 
the heathen that the religion they 
wish them to accept is opposed to the 
greatest of all their miseries, they wiU 
g 2 
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never convince them, that it is better 
than their own idolatrous customs and 
opinions. 

The heathen, too, see very well 
that war must always spring from 
some bad passions of the human heart, 
that its effects are always destructive 
of human happiness, and that it must 
be displeasing to a Being, such as the 
Bible represents the author of Chris- 
tianity. The very first thing, there- 
fore, which they would expect must 
be done, by embracing the truth, would 
be to put an end to all their mutual 
contests and bloody battles. It would 
be impossible to convince them of the 
excellence of the gospel, if they were 
taught that it really sanctioned the 
same kind of evils to which they were 
addicted in their state of ignorance ; 
and how they could think otherwise, 
if the man who brought them Chris- 
tianity taught the lawfulness of war, 
and perhaps took part in war, is diffi- 
cult to conceive. Wc have no doubt 
but the conduct of men calling them- 
selves Christians in India, Africa, and 
America, has, in this way, been one of 
the greatest obstacles to the spread of 
the gospel among the heathen. What 
would these poor ignorant people 
think of the gospel, when they be- 
held its professed friends devote them - 
selves to war as a profession; and 
carry fire and sword into every country 
where there was wealth to gain or 
quarrels to avenge ? 

Another consideration is, the influ- 
ence of the pacific principle in gain- 
ing the confidence of the heathen, in 
the daily intercourse of the missionary 
with them. It is certainly a very im- 
portant question, how can he most 
successfully open up a passage for the 
truth which he professes to bring be- 
fore them, if he does not gain the at- 
tention of the people, (and he cannot 
do this if he has not their confidence,) 
he can do no good to them. A very 
superficial knowledge, either of the 
gospel or of the human mind, will 


convince any man that this important 
end is to be secured only by such a 
line of conduct and Buch a spirit, as 
will show the heathen that he is their 
real friend ; that he seeks not his own 
advantage but theirs, and that he can 
bear hardships and sufferings for the 
sake of this object. Such a coarse 
as this will include great kindness of 
' disposition, much forbearance with 
opposition, a readiness to forgive 
many personal injuries, a willingness 
to act as mediator between contending 
parties, and a readiness even to expose 
one's self to dangers for the sake of 
peace ; in short, it will require the 
daily acting out of that spirit, which 
appeared so glorious in the founder of 
the Christian religion. 

A life conducted upon this high 
principle will be sure, in the course of 
time, to gain such a measure of re- 
spect and confidence for the mission- 
ary, as will prove the* most effectual 
auxiliary in recommending the gospel. 
The idolatrous heathen will see that 
this man is different from other men, 
that he must be their friend, and that 
such kindness demands some attention 
to the message which he brings. How 
can they believe that a man who al- 
ways treats them so kindly, bears all 
opposition so peaceably, and forgives 
his enemies so meekly, can desire any 
thing but their good ? At least, such 
a man will gain an attentive hearing, 
where a man of another spirit will be 
left alone, or treated with contempt. 

For all these reasons, and others 
that might be named, nt appears one 
of the most impolitic as well as un- 
scriptural steps a missionary can take, 
to take any, or an activepart in the wars 
which his countrymen may be carry- 
ing on in heathen nations. He will 
be sure to be joined with the anthers 
of these bloody engagements in the 
judgment of the heathen ; and their 
prejudices against his doctrine will 
just be in proportion to their hatred 
to the men who have murdered their 
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fathers, brothers, end children, end of non, end to the pacific principles 
laid waste their country. The mis- of the gospel, that this charge should 
sionary may console himself with the be justly merited by the professed 
idea that the war was a just one, and missionaries of the meek and lowly 

that it did not originate with him, but Jesus 1 Better had it been that they 

was carried on by the rulers of the never went among the heathen, tkau 

'colony ; but the heathen will make no that they should thus prejudice them 
such nice distinction. Let them see against the gospel! Oh that all who 

that he sanctioned these wars, and have gone forth as the heralds of the 

they will instantly class him with their ^ Prince of Peace, did not belie the 

deadly enemies. ^ character they bear ! 

What a grief it is to every friend Pacificus. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD OF PEACE. 


Sir, — The Herald of Peace for Ja- 
nuary, 1838, contains a report of the 
Lecture on War, which was delivered 
by the Rev. James Hargreaves, at 
Ipswich, in 1839, and in which he 
read a copy of the prayer composed 
by Lord Nelson, about an hour before 
the action in which the admiral lost 
his life ; and it contained the follow- 
ing words, that humanity after victory 
might he the predominant feature in the 
British fleet . 

In the Herald for October of the 
same year, are letters from Marshal 
Soult, ambassador extraordinary of 
France; the Count Strogonoff, am- 
bassador of Russia ; and Count Brig- 
nate, ambassador from Sardinia, ex- 
pressive of their thanks to the Peace 
Society for copies of the tracts of the 
Society, which had been presented to 
them ; and in their letters they ex- 
press their hearty concurrence in the 
justness of the views of the Society; 
and their wishes that they may be 
carried into effect. 

„ In the Herald for April , 1839, under 
fjbfc article, ** On the Public Opinion 
against War," amongst the conces- 
sions of warriors are enumerated the 
opinion of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
admission of the Duke of Wellington 
10 his speech at the London Orphan 
Asylum, the testimony of Louis Bo- 


naparte, the concurring testimony of 
the great Washington, and of General 
Wilkinson. 

In the Herald for January, 1840, in 
the “ Memoir of the Count de Sei- 
lon, the founder and president of the 
Peace Society at Geneva/' in addi- 
tion to his own revered and recorded 
opinions, i9 a letter from Frederic 
William, King of Prussia, dated the 
27th of April, 1831, in which that 
monarch, whilst acknowledging that 
the workings and undertakings of the 
Peace Societies bear the impress of 
true religion, and should obtain the 
approbation and encouragement of all, 
who feel an interest in the happiness 
of man, acknowledges that the pro- 
raotioh of peace should be the duty 
of all governments. 

In addition to these authorities, I 
now take leave, Sir, to communicate 
to you the concession of another war- 
rior, who as a scholar, a statesman, 
and a sailor, was not inferior to any 
of the above-mentioned characters, 
and who for his moral and religious 
virtues, and his amiable manner and 
delightful conversation, was superior 
to many of them. His letter is ad- 
dressed to an accomplished and most 
worthy lady, who, I am proud to jay, 
is an ornament of our own countnr'. 

It has been justly remarked, that 
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it is hardly to be expected theft war- 
riors should condemn their own busi- 
ness, and thus pass sentence against 
themselves ; it is, therefore, the more 
to their praise, when some of them 
are to be found who have strength of 
mind and moral courage to take this 
step, and to acknowledge that war is 
inconsistent with the principles of 
Christianity and the true interests of 
mankind. 

I remain, Sir, 

With much respect, 

Your faithful and humble servant, 

John Lee. 

London , Dec . 10, 1841. 


Paris, December 4, 1834. 
Pear M. W. — I am quite sorry not 
to be free to accept your very kind in- 
vitation, but I am engaged by special 
invitation, and amounting to injunc- 
tion, from the President of the <r So- 
ciety of Civilization and the Union of 
Nations/* to dine with that cosmopo- 
lite body on Tuesday, to meet Lord 
Brougham, the head of similar in- 
stitutions in England. As these 
meetings tend to prevent wars, the 
bane of mankind, the chances and 
horrors of which are too well known 
to “ practitioners ” not to be dis- 
approved of by them, when they can 
be avoided by the use of arguments 
and the extinction of hatred and na- 
tional animosity. I feel I ought not 
to be absent; thus we shall have 
u speechifications” instead of literary 
conversation, such as 1 should enjoy 
at your hospitable table with the 
friends you kindly wish me to meet. 

Your very obedient, 

(Signed) W. Sidney Smitb. 


Southampton, lima. 16M, 1841. 
Dear Friend, — Inclosed I send thee 
a paragraph that I found in a news- 
paper in this county. I wish thou 
wonldst send it to N. M. Harry, with 


my respects. If he has hot seen it I 
think he would like to take some no- 
tice of it in the forthcoming Herald, 

I have had agreeable reports of S. 
Rigaud’s visit at Basingstoke and An- 
dover, and hope there is some seed* 
sown that will not be lost. 

I am. 

With regard, thy friend, 

Samuel Allen. 

To Alexander Brockway. 


PRESENTATION OP COLOURS TO THE 

73rd regiment. 

The presentation of a splendid pair 
of new colours to the 73rd regiment, 
now stationed at Gosport, took place 
on Tuesday last on Haslar Common, 
adjoining Haslar barracks, and at- 
tracted an immense assemblage of 
persons from the neighbouring towns 
and country. Major-General the 
Hon. Sir Hercules Pakenham, attend- 
ed by a numerous staff, arrived on the 
ground at twelve o'clock, and was re- 
ceived with a general salute. After 
the Major-General had rode down the 
line, and taken his post in front, the 
grenadier company, preceded by the 
band, advanced a little forward, and 
then wheeling to the left, marched 
to the centre of the column, where 
they halted and faced. The old colour** 
entwined with laurel, were then borne 
by the ensigns to the front of the fcom- 
pany, and received with a general 
salute. The grenadiers then again 
wheeled, and with the colours before 
them, marched to the left of the co- 
lumn ; the grenadiers passing to the 
rear, and the colours advancing down 
the front under a salute, and then 
mo&teg also to the rear, where they 
were immediately eased. the column 
was then formed into three sides of a 
square, and the new colours, borne by 
two of the field officers of the regi- 
ment, were brought forward. 

The venerable Archdeacon W dbe*- 
force. then spoke al follow* 
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font men of the 73rd, we are this day 
gathered here together for no ordinary 
purpose ; you are brought here in the 
presence of these, your countrymen, 
under the eye of distinguished com- 
manders, to receive from the hands of 
the fairest amongst ns, the new colours 
which your Queen commits to your 
keeping ; and here you are met by the 
ministers of Christ’s church — by the 
special servants of the Prince of Peace. 
And for what is it we meet you here ? 
Not merely to add to the pageant of 
this gala day ; not merely to swell the 
tidings of high and noble feelings 
which the glorious sight of your dis- 
ciplined ranks and gallant bearing 
must have called up in the coldest 
heart amongst us. It is not for this 
that wc are here ; we dare not, for 
such purposes as this, take into our 
lips the awful name we bear with us 
and bless you in His name. But we 
are here, and meet you this day, that 
we may impress on you, and on all 
around us, a great moral lesson— a 
lesson that you never should forget 
— the lesson of vour true dignity as 
Christian soldiers. For of a Christian 
army we dare not deem as of a mere 
gathering of brute force, be it never so 
mighty — nor may you so deem of 
yourselves. It is not your admirable 
discipline, it is not your practiced evo- 
lutions, it is not your approved cou- 
rage, it is not even, wonderful as it is, 
the single unity of action which per- 
vades your various multitude, which 
should be your glory as a Christian 
army. It is, that you are the main- 
tainers of right — the avengers of 
.wrong ; it is that you are God's in- 
struments in the government of this 
world— that you fight not for lust of 
power, nor for lust of gold, nor for a 
^ile andmurderots ambition, but to 
tig&old the truth for the liberties of 
that lafid Which God has given you 
for your country, for ybur lathers' 
graves, for your mothers' honour, for 
freedom, for tile 
Church's we bte-e, for your Queen, your 


faith, and your God. This is the ho- 
nour of a Christian army $ and this, 
therefore, is the reason why we meet 
you here this day. This is why those 
colours, which are soon to float upon 
the hreeste which echoes with your 
martial music, which are to lead you 
on to victory in the din and the car- 
nage of the battle-field, now lie before 
you in the form of that holy cross, in 
which is all the hope of your salva- 
tion. This is why we meet you here 
in the name of our God, and bless you 
as his minister. May the great moral 
leBson sink into your heart ; may you 
not forget that you are Christian men 
in thinking yourselves soldiers; but 
remember you are therefore soldiers 
because you are most truly Christian 
men. Remember, therefore, that for- 
getfulness of God is forgetting your 
true character — it is losing the high 
office which you bear, in the frivolities 
of thoughtfulness, or the brute efforts 
of a savage recklessness. The fear of 
God is the true basis of all courage 
and work as His instruments ; remem- 
ber that we fight for truth, and righte- 
ousness, and peace ; that the wars 
of Christian nations are a final and 
awful appeal to the justice of the God 
of battles. This it is which gives to 
those names emblazoned on your co- 
lours their true and bright effulgence ; 
this it is which has cast around the 
name* of Waterloo its imperishable 
glory ; this is why it should be handed 
on to the children of your children's 
children, as a household word of Brit- 
ish honour; this is why our hearts 
warmed at the remembrance of your 
brave commanders in arms, who slept 
upon that field the sleep of glory; 
this is why our spirits stir when we 
look at the trophies and the wounds 
of those who bled with you that day ; 
this is why wfc bid yoh think upon it 
often ; hereafter you may do in turn 
Such deeds yourselves. Not because 
we won a hard-fought and famous ac- 
tion, but because we fought for truth, 
Und triumphed in the cause of God 
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and man ; because we BtoocUbe shock 
of that battle-field ; not for the vulgar 
Jaurels of fatoe'bi^empCr^Imt because 
tire fbught for the rights, the liberty 
of oil the world, against the witfkl 
king of violence, the fierce end selfish 
despiser of th£ v happine?s and welfare 
of humanity, * Ihej-efore is that name 
of Waterloo dear to British ears; 
therefore at this sound do British 
hearts warm within them; therefore 
must it be for years to come the Bri- 
tish soldier’s watchword. This great 
moral lesson, soldiers of the 73rd, 
would we this day imprint upon your 
deepest memory — therefore do we 
meet you here — therefore do we blesB 
you in the name of God— therefore 
do we call upon you now to join in 
solemn prayer to Him, whose blessing 
we would earnestly implore on you 
who are to bear these banners, on all 
those who shall hereafter stand around 
them in the fight, on our country and 
our Queen.” 

The Archdeacon then offered the 
following prayer : 

“Let us Pray. 

“ O Lord of Hosts, who art God 
of the armies of heaven, and amongst 
the inhabitants of the earth, look down, 
we beseech thee, upon us, thy most 
unworthy servants, who come before 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and extend to us thine accus- 
tomed favour and protection. Bless, 
O Lord, this day, the works of our 
hands ; yea, prosper thou our handy- 
work. Hear us as thou art wont; 
hear us, O Lord, as thou didst hear 
thy people of Israel in the old 
time. Yea, be thou with us as thou 
wast with Joshua upon th$ plains 
of Jericho, and by the waters of 
Meroin. Accept this offering of 
ourselves and ours to thee, and be 
thou amongst us the Captain of the 
host of the Lord ; yea, as the living 
God. Grant, O Lord, that, as a 
people we may fear thee, and put 
our truftt in thee. Bless with thine 
especial blessings our most gracious 


sovereign Lady Queen Victoria,^ with 
her royal consort and their noble issue. 
Bless her person and her crown with 
every spiritual and earthly blessing ; 
may she reign long and gloriously in 
the loyal hearts of this great people ; 
guide thou all her counsels by thy 
godly wisdom ; may her armies and 
her navies glorify thy name and up- 
hold her rights— -may her soldiers and 
her sailors, with loyal English hearts, 
love, honour, and serve her as the 
Lord’s anointed — may they make her 
name great, as their fathers have made 
great the names of those who sat be- 
fore her on the throne of her progeni- 
tors. Go thou forth before us, O 
thou God of battles, in the day of 
battle. May we ever fight for truth 
and righteousness and peace, and do 
thou defend the right — make our sol- 
diers brave and merciful, temperate 
and faithful, resolute and daring. 

“ Bless especially, we pray thee, 
these thy servants; govern them in 
the day of battle ; may these banners, 
which we bless and consecrate this 
day, lead them on to glorious victory 
— may they always be unfurled in the 
cause of truth and right for our Queen, 
our country, and our God. May the 
remembrance of the great things thou 
hast done for us, thy servants, in the 
times of old, fill our hearts with self- 
abasement, and with trust in thee. 
We know, O Lord, that it is not in 
our own might, but in thy present 
help, that we are strong. To thy 
name, O Lord, be all the praise : we 
deserve not the least of all thy mer- 
cies ; we have sinned with our fathers, 
and done very wickedly. Deal not 
with us, Lord, according to our sins : 
cast ub not off though we have tres- 
passed against thee; but for th? deer 
Son’s sake continue thy favour and 
thy mercies to us. Cleanse thou our 
arms from unrighteous blood. Be 
thou in the midst of our hosts, as thou 
wast in the plains of India and on the 
field of Waterloo. Grant that these 
banners, which we raise this day, «nd 
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here commit to these brave men, thy 
servants, may be ever «*aintainedby, 
courageous hearts, and held up\b&* 
arms of strength; cover thou 'the! 
heads of their defenders in the day &f 
battle : be thou their buckler and the 
strength of their arm ; grant them 
in the hottest fight to fix their hopes 
on thee, and in the time of victory 
and triumph to give thanks to thee 
and magnify thy name ; that serving 
thee here on earth with faithfulness 
and loyal bravery, fighting daily in the 
strength of thy Holy Spirit againBt 
their ghostly enemy, following ever 
more in holy living the Captain of our 
salvation, they may so fight the better 
fight of faith, that in thy good time 
they may be received unto the rest and 
peace of thy eternal and heavenly 
kingdom, for the alone merit's sake 
of him who died for us, Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, our Lord.” 

The colours, which were very splen- 
did, were inscribed with the names of 
three of the many places where this 
brave regiment had distinguished it- 
self, “ Seringapatam,” “Mangalore," 
and “Waterloo." They were then 
handed to the ensigns of the regi- 
ment, who received them, under a 
salute, kneeling on the right knee. 

The Honourable Lady Pakenham 
then spoke as follows : — “I feel much 
pleasure in presenting the colours to 
so noble a corps as the 73rd, which 
has distinguished itself in almost every 
action of the late war, by its bravery 
and steadiness. As the wife of a sol- 
dier of many battles, permit me to 
say, that I can well appreciate such 
conduct. Receive these colours — I 
am persuaded you will guard them 
faithfully ; at home may they still be 
the rallying point of order and 
disdipHne, and when called upon to 
unfurl them in the defence of t me bo# 
nour of your country, may the Al- 
mighty enable you, as heretofore, to 
ptetxt them on the towers of your ene- 
mies, or in the cause which they oc- 
cupied before the battle* I shall al- 


ways feel the deqjes&terest fo rcatchk 
ing the futufe career ©£ this 
regiment, Cud 

’ realize my brightest anticipations." * 
„ Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Pakenham then spoke tf the following 
effect : — “ Colonel Love^ I feel it my 
first and moat grateful dtfty to express 
to the venerable Archdeattm WUber- 
force, in the name of all present, our 
sincere and respectful thanks for the 
very impressive address and service 
just concluded. 1 shall not presume 
to weaken its effect by any comment 
of my own ; but we should all re- 
member and attend to the instruction 
we have heard, as we value our welfare 
in time and eternity, when we all must 
meet. On the occasion of presenta- 
tion of colours, it has been a good 
old custom to advert to the former 
service of the corps concerned, not iu 
the spirit of vain boasting, but that, 
recalling to mind feats already per- 
formed, we may know what cool heads 
and firm hearts may effect, when bound 
together by the confidence of mutual 
support, through every danger and up 
to death. The employment of the 
army is so various, that it would be 
impossible at present to enter into a 
detailed account of the services of the 
corps, but the 73rd have been so for- 
tunate as to meet with brilliant oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves, 
particularly at the commencement and 
final close of the late extraordinary 
war. In the year 1799, they formed 
part of that army which, under the 
command of Lieut- General Harris 
(afterwards Lord Harris), the then 
colonel of the regiment, besieged and 
carried by assault the city and fortress 
of Seringapatam. The exertions of 
that arm y, in performing a long and 
rapid march in a tropical climate, in 
overcoming all , opposition offered, to 
their advance by an active and im- 
placable enemy, and in carrying on 
the operations of the siege, were never 

exceeded by any troops whatever. The 

73rd formed part of the storming 
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party, and it is recorded in the de- 
spatches of the Duke of Wellington* 
who was engaged in that service as 
Colonel Wellesley, that in ten minutes 
after the troops rushed from the 
trenches, the red cross of 8t. George 
waved over the captured ramparts of 
Seringapatam, and that cross was in 
the king's colour of the 73rd. The 
results of this victory were complete, 
and have ever since established a su- 
premacy of the British army in India. 
After a long service, the 73rd were 
called home, but not to repose. They 
formed part of an expedition sent to 
the north of Germany, to act under 
Lieut.-General Count Walmoden. 
After various encounters, they took 
part in the sanguinary battle of Gorde, 
when Marshal Davoust was defeated, 
and driven back to Hamburgh, and 
the district of Berlin saved from the 
devastation of French pillage. On 
their return to England, fresh honours 
awaited the 73rd regiment. Under 
the immediate command of the son of 
the hero that formerly led them, the 
present Lord Harris, they formed part 
of the army confided to the illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, in the Nether- 
lands. On the memorable 18th of 
June, that army was attacked by that 
distinguished warrior, that wonderful 
conqueror, who at the head of the 
legions and empire of France, had 
overcome the armies of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, in various hard-fought 
fields; but this was his first battle 
with the British, and the last he ever 
fought ; and as the pacification of In- 
dia resulted from the victory of Serin- 
gapatam, so that of Europe was se- 
cured at Waterloo. In all general 
actions some regiments must, from 
their position, bear the chief brunt of 
the battle, such as are placed in what 
are technically called the keys of the 
position. The 73rd regiment was so 
situated, and the recital of the casu- 
alizes of the day will prove the vio- 
lence of the attack, and the steadiness 
of the resistance. There fell in killed 


and wounded of the regiment on that 
day, one liettt-col., one major, six 
captains, seven lieutenants, seven en- 
signs, and 270 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, being two-thirds of the 
officers, and nearly one-half of the 
men ; but, unshaken by this loss, they 
advanced when ordered, and swept 
their enemies from the field. These 
splendid exploits show what can be ef- 
fected by native courage, organized by 
discipline, and directed by experience. 
I have only now to express, froth con- 
viction, from what I know of the 
corps, and from a very long intimacy 
with the gallant officer commanding 
it, that should the course of events 
call the 73rd again into the presence 
of an enemy, they will emulate the 
intrepidity of their predecessors, who 
beat down Tippo Sultan in the breach 
of his capital, and who drove Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and his army of vete- 
rans from the field of Waterloo. May 
the Almighty crown you with honour 
and prosperity !" 

Colonel Love closed the proceed- 
ings with the following address : — M It 
has long been my wish to have the 
new colours of this regiment, which 
has frequently served with distinction 
under the great and illustrious Duke 
of Wellington, both in India and in 
Europe, presented, if possible, under 
the auspices of one of his distinguished 
generals, and our arrival in this gar- 
rison has, I am happy to say, enabled 
me to see this wish accomplished. Tb 
you, then, Sir Hercules Pakenham, I 
beg leave, in my own behalf, and that 
of the officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and soldiers of the regiment I 
have the honour to Command, to offer 
our best thanks for the encomiums Jrdu 
have passed upon it, the efficiency and 
discipline of Whidh, Ihave the plea- 
sure to knew all are united in their 
desire to maintain. To t^ high com- 
pliments you have personalty addressed 
to myself, 1 must teg leave ter retufh 
thy sincere thanks, and ever rest tb 
the hope that some future oppottU- 
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nity may, ere long, be offered of ren- 
dering myself worthy of them. To 
Archdeacon Wllberforce we offer our 
most grateful acknowledgments for 
his kindness in sparing time, from his 
various and important duties, to per- 
form this solemn and imposing cere- 
mony of consecrating onr colours; 
and I do most devoutly hope that 
this impressive address will sink deep 
into the hearts of all present, and will 
teach the future defenders of these co- 
lours, that they cannot better serve 
their Queen and country, than by a 
strict observance of their duty to their 
God. To you, Lady Pakennam, our 
thanks are more particularly due for 
the honour you have this day con- 
ferred upon us, by presenting to the 
regiment the new colours, which our 
most gracious Queen has confided to 
our charge, and I feel assured that I 
speak the sentiments of the gallant 
hearts that surround me, when I say, 
that they will be guarded and defended 
with the true devotion of British sol- 
diers, and with that bold and gallant 
bearing which has ever distinguished 
her Majesty’s armies when opposed 
against the foe ; and should circum- 
stances again bring us in contact with 
the enemies of our Queen and coun- 
try, and these colours, which you have 
presented to us this day should, like 
those they have replaced, be proudly 
unfurled in the battle’s front, we shall 
hail with enthusiasm the opportunity 
which we hope will then be offered to 
us of adding another leaf to the lau- 
rels with which they are already em- 
bellished, and it Will be doubly accept- 
able to the cofy* should this so^much- 
desired opportunity take plane, Sir 
Hercules, under your command/* 

At the contusion, the regiment 
formed into open column and marched 
past Sir Hercules P&kenh&m, in slow 
and quick time, and then moved off 
the ground to Forton barracks. 

A sumptuous d^eone Wsi then 
given in one of ttrnvammt pavilfems at 


Fdrton barracks, and k splendid ball 
and sitting supper in the evening to 
‘ about 500 of the fashionables of the 
neighbourhood. The rooms were 
splendidly decorated with festoons of 
flowers add flags, and the staircase 
(covered, as wellas the ball-room, with 
floor-cloth) was tastefully lighted with 
wax tapers in muskets. 


PRESENTATION OF COLOUaS TO THE 
72nd HtGHL ANDERS AT WINDSOR, 
ON THE 26TH OF JANUARY, 1842, 
BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, IN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE KINO OP 
PRUSSIA. 

Colonel Arbuthnot and the other 
officers of the regiment having formed 
a circle, the Duke of Wellington stand- 
ing in the middle, addressed them, as 
nearly as we could hear, in the follow- 
ing words : — '* By the invitation of 
your commanding officer, atid with the 
gracious permission of Jufe r Majesty, I 
have the greatest satisfaction in ap- 
pearing before you on this occasion to 
present to this regiment a new stand 
of colours. These colobrs have been 
consecrated by one of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the churph , and they are 
presented to you in the presence of a 
number of most illustrious personages, 
in the presence of her Majesty’s illus- 
trious guest, the King of Prussia, who 
has in his service some of the finest 
troops in Europe, in the presence of 
his royal highness the Prince Albert, 
and of many other distinguished offi- 
cers/* — Titnes, Jan. 27, 1842. 


CONSECRATION OP REGIMENTAL 
COLOURS. 

Sir,— I n your yesterday's paper there 
appears a speech of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the 72nd Highlanders, on 
presenting to that regiment a ne# 
stand of colours, in which he told 
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them, that these colours had been con - 
secrated by one of the highest dignita- 
ries of the church. Can any of your 
readers, learned in ecclesiastical 
usages, and acquainted with the my;-, 
terious influence of episcopal consecra- 
tion , inform their less enlightened bre- 
thren, what virtues this service is sup- 
posed to confer upon a stand of co- 
lours ; and in what archives the form 
44 appointed to be used/* by the offi- 
cial dignitary, may be found ? 

I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

Q. 

January 22 , 1842 * 

P.S . — 44 To aid the researches of 
the curious into this matter, it is sug- 
gested whether the desired informa- 
tion may not be found in the same 
book with the service for the baptism 
of bells** — Patriot , Jan . 31, 1842. 


Christian reat^r, have you perused 
the foregoing extracts taken from va- 
rious newspapers ? Tf you have not, 
let us intreat yqu to do so, before you 
read a li^e oft ; our remarks on them. 
We must frankly confess, that we feel 
ourselves entirely at a loss how to deal 
with these articles. The farce at Gos- 
port, in which the venerable Arch- 
deacon Wilberfoi# Was t;ho principal 
actor, was, in our opinion, without ex- 
ception, the most awful and outrage- 
ous insult that could possibly be of- 
fered to Christianity. There were 
present on that occasion “ an im- 
mense assemblage of persons from the 
neighbouring towns and country,” lay 
and clerical, ladies and gentlemen, of- 
ficers and their men ; Jbut according 
to the reverend consecrator of the 
colours, they were all Christians— all 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
44 who went about doing good.” With 
the views which we entertain of the 
religion of Him who said, 4 4 My king* 
dom is not of this world; if my king- 


dom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight; but now is roy 
kingdom not from hence we should 
rather have eupposed they had all of 
them been the worshippers of some 
idol god delighting in death, and the 
Archdeacon the principal priest of his 
dark and bloody temple, who bad of- 
fered many a human victim at his san- 
guinary shrine. 

It seems that after the regiment 
had performed many evolutions, at 
last were formed into three sides of a 
square, into which the new colours 
were brought, and where the Arch- 
deacon stood to 44 perform the im- 
posing ceremony of consecrating the 
colours this great act, whatever 
it is, for we must plead ignorance, was 
performed in the prayer, and not in 
the address, to the 44 gallant men of 
the 73rd.” Oh, Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, how could you use such flatter- 
ing words to men of such a horrid 
profession, to the legalized murderers 
of your own species ? An archbishop 
of your own church, speaking of the 
causes of war, says, 44 To such detest- 
able idols arc whole armies and na- 
tions deliberately sacrificed, though 
every suffering thus caused is a heinous 
crime , and every death*0 murder!” 

The Archdeacon th&t proceeded to 
say, that they had that day gathered 
together for no ordinary purpose* 
This is some relief to the mind, that 
such horrid profanations of Christianity 
are not of every-day occurrence, even 
among men who have sold their free 
agency to the government, for the 
purpose of slaying any of their fel- 
low-creatures when their rulers may 
command — for this is actually the 
position of every soldier! He then 
told them they were brought there in 
the presence of their countrymen, and 
under the eye of distinguished com* 
manders, to receive from tim band of 
the fairest among them. the pew co- 
lours wh^ph them Queen had com- 
mitted to their keeping. What m 
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honour must it have been to Lady 
Pakenham to receive such a compli- 
ment from a dignitary of the church , 
and on that day, no doubt, dressed 
out in his silk apron too ! Did the 
Archdeacon really mean to say, that 
the lady who was about to present the 
colours was such an nnrivalled beauty, 
so that among the “ immense assem- 
blage/’ there was no lady that could 
dispute the palm with her ; or was it 
an empty compliment which “ the 
special servant of the Prince of Peace*' 
had a commission to deliver ? If so, 
we ask the “ special servant/* was 
this acting agreeably to the Master's 
command, who said, “Let your con- 
versation be yea, yea, and nay, nay ?" 
He then told them, “ You are met by 
the ministers of Christ's church — by 
the special servants of the Prince of 
Peace." What an arrogant assump- 
tion, in the first place ! Are no 
other persons ‘‘ministers of Christ’s 
church ?" And by what principle of 
judging did the venerable Archdeacon 
come to the conclusion, that he and 
his reverend brethren are “special 
servants the Prince of Peace?” 
Surely he could not come to this con- 
clusion by feeling that he obeyed or 
imitated Him whom he claimed as his 
Master. Neither by example nor com- 
mand did he ever teach his servants 
to be found in such a place. Among 
the poor fishermen of Galilee, he was 
often seen preaching to them the glo- 
rious truths of the kingdom of God, 
telling them that they should love 
their enemies, and do good to them 
that despitefully used them. He was 
often seen among the diseased, the 
starving, and the dying, doing good to 
their bodies and their souls. But we 
never read of his being with Herod 
and his men of war, until he was 
before his cruel tribunal to 
be mocked by him and his rude sol- 
diery/ which, according to Arch- 
deaconWaberforce's Creed , tf was the 
dual hhd awful appeal to the justice of 
the God of battles/ 9 And we should 


think it impossible upon the presumed 
folly of apostolical succession, to come 
to this conclusion. There is . an old 
adage which says, “ Handsome he 
who handsome does." And we should 
judge, that apostolical they who apoa- 
tolicaliy do. But where, in the “ Acts 
of the Apostles/* can the venerable 
Archdeacon find his precedent ? 

He then asked them the question, 
“And for what is it we meet you 
here ?" This is what we Bhould like 
to know I We wonder the Archdeaoon 
did not hear a voice speaking to his 
heart, asking him a question, not in 
“ the still small voice" which the pro- 
• phet of old heard, “ What doest thou 
here r Elgah ?" but in the thunders of 
an injured, wounded, indignant con- 
science. Is this the place for the spe- 
cial servant of the Prince of Peace ? 
Did ever Paul or Peter stand in such 
a position as this ? Is it the business 
of a minister of the gospel to become 
a prompter of the dreadful art of war, 
and an abettor of a Wholesale system 
of human slaughter ? 

Then the Archdeacon passed a com- 
pliment on the appearance of the 
army, which we are fcf ; yes, 
sorry, that a man professing to be a 
minister of the gospel of lovif anl 
mercy, should utter such words as, 
“the glorious sirt ft ^uf your disci- 
plined rtt^ES, galltnVbearing, your ap- 
proved courage/* &c. . Having tried 
to feed the vanity of the people who 
delight in war, with such fulsome com- 
pliments, he proceeded to tell them, 
with the appearance of great solem- 
nity, that he had come there to im- 
press upon their minds some import- 
ant truth, “a great moral lesson." 
And what was this great moral lesson ? 
Your true dignity as Christian soldiers . 
We should like to know what Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce meant by this. 
Did be mean to say, that every man 
becoming a soldier becomes a Chris- 
tian ? ft is difficult to ascertain what 
is his precise meaning, whether he 
meant to assert that every soldier be* 
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comes a Christian ; or whether he meant 
to convey the idea, that no one but 
a Christian had courage and piety 
enough to become a soldier. We 
give his own words, •• May the great 
moral lesson sink into your heart, may 
you not forget that you are Christian 
men in thinking yourselves soldiers ; 
but remember , that you are therefore 
soldier s, because you are most truly 
Christian men.” One thing, however, 
is certain, in " the great moral lesson*' 
which this reverend eulogizer of war 
would impress upon the regiment, that 
they all were to a certainty Christian 
men. But what, in the opiuion of 
the Archdeacon, is necessary to con- * 
stitute a true Christian, we know not. 
He is most likely an advocate for bap- 
tismal regeneration, but whatever we 
consider that doctrine to be in its ten* 
dency, we consider this still worse. It 
is more fit for the dark days of spi- 
ritual chivalry and the crusades, than 
for the nineteenth century. We can 
easily suppose that some ancient priest 
would deliver such an address to the 
knights of Malta, or some kindred 
spirits.^ 

We blush for the Christian minister 
trho could deliberately tell a regiment 
of sdWiers, that they were “ the main- 
tained of right, the avengers of 
wrong." When, we a$k» has the 
British array been ** the defenders of 
right, and the avengers of wrong ?" 
Surely not in India, where the 73rd won, 
in the estimation of Mr. Wilberforce, 
such immortal honours, in 14 beating 
down Tippo Sultan in the breach of 
his capital,” Could he say that in 
India they neither fought "for the 
lust of power, nor for the lust of gold, 
nor for a vile and murderous ambi- 
tion?” It was, in fact, for nothing 
dse. Whatever it may please the 
great Disposer of all events to bring 
out of this great gigantic evil, we 
venture to say that our Indian wars 
have been all evil, and nothing but 
evil. ” The luBt of gold and the lust 
of power/ might be inscribed on every 


flag and every colour that was ever 
carried before our embattled hosts in 
that land of untold wrongs and op- 
pressions, that land of plunder and 
rapine. 

The reverend orator then told the 
“ immense assemblage/* who no doubt 
hung delighted on bis lips, that u the 
honour of a Christian army was, that 
they fought for the church's welfare, 
for their faith, and for their God.” In 
our sober judgment, this was awful 
trifling with the most sacred dijco- 
veries of revelation. Where in the 
New Testament is any direction given 
for Christian men to take up the 
sword to defend their religion ? Peter 
took the sword to defend his Master, 
but he rebuked him and said, “ Put 
up again thy sword into his place ; for 
all they that take the sword, shall 
perish with the sword,** " This,'* he 
adds, "is why these colours, whioh 
are so soon to float upon the breeze, 
which echoes with your martial music, 
which are to lead you on to victory in 
the din and carnage of the battle-field, 
now lie before you in the form of that 
holy cross, in which is all the hope of 
your salvation. This is why we meet 
you here in the name of our God, and 
bless you as his minister.” In this 
paragraph there is an ingenious re- 
ference to the trumpery story of false- 
hood and of fraud, concerning Con- 
stantine's seeing a vision of fhe cross 
in the heavens with the inscription, 
"By this sign thou shalt conquer." 
Alas ! unto how many bad uses men 
have either wickedly or ignorantly 
turned the gospel of truth and love 1 
Constantine did it, or crafty priests 
did it for him. And so in the vfeke 
of these wrong doings, comes the 
reverend son of pne of the greatest 
philanthropists of the world, and points 
tp the colours which lav before hm fo 
the form of "the holy cros*/* bat 
which were •* seen to float upon the 
breeze, and lead the 7®rfl on to vic- 
tory in the din and carnage o f the 
battle-field/* Colonel tow seem* to 
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have been inspired with this ; endanx- 
ions to test the value of the conse- 
cration, he said, addressing Sir Her- 
cules, “ To the high compliments you 
have personally addressed to myself, 
I must beg leave to return my sincere 
thanks, and eveU*est in the hope that 
some future opportunity may, ere 
long, be offered of rendering myself 
worthy of them.” But this did not 
seem sufficient. He said, addressing 
Lady Pakenham, “ the fairest among 
them,” whose hand presented the co- 
lours to the regiment, “ Should cir* 
cumstances again bring us in contact 
with the enemies of our Queen and 
country, and these colours, like those 
they have replaced, be unfurled in the 
battle's front, we shall hail with en- 
thusiasm the opportunity, which we 
hope will then be offered to us, of 
adding another leaf to the laurels with 
which they are already embellished.’* 
All this is the language of Christian 
ministers and Christian soldiers }' M The 
laurels which already embellished these 
colours,’ * we supposed were, that the 
Queen gave them, that Archdeacon 
Wilberforce had consecrated them, 
and that fair Lady Pakenham had pre- 
sented them. The additional laurels 
which Colonel Love wants, are the 
opportunity of seeing these colours 
“ float on the breeze echoing to their 
martial music/* and to plant them 
upon the walls and ramparts of some 
conquered city, whose wives and 
daughters are ravished by brutal sol- 
diersfChristian soldiers !) whose houses 
are plundered, and whose husbands, 
fathers, and sons, are led away into 
captivity, or shot to death. 

He also told them, that u the wars 
qf Christian nations are a final and 
a^f&d appeul to the justice of the God 
aClMMae*,** How dreadful is this 
sentiment, when we know that Chris- 
tian nations have been so engaged 
ag^p^eac^ /The tyo Ame- 

rican par§ partook of this character ; 

continental war was 
pltrfessing Chris- 


tianity, But perhaps a* Archdeacon 
Wilberforce considers himself and his 
reverend brethren like himself, epos- 
tolically ordained 44 the specie} ser- 
vants of the Prince of Peace,* 1 that 
Christianity is confined to that com- 
munion of the so-called Christian 
church. This is a short wav of de- 
ciding the matter. But does the 
Universal Father so consider it? It 
is to us shocking to hear a Christian 
divine use, in reference to the God 
of infinite goodness, the term M God 
of battles.’* In the New Testament 
he is made known as the “ God of 
peace, the God of hope, the Father 
of mercies, the God of all grace.” But 
where has this title, “ God of battles,” 
been given him? We cannot give 
our own opinion of what war is in so 
powerful a manner, as we find it done 
in the following passage from Thomas 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus : — " What, 
speaking in quite unofficial language, 
is the net purport and upshot of war ? 
To my own knowledge, for example, 
there dwell and toil, in the British 
village of Dutndrudge, usually some 
500 souls. From these, by pertain 
1 natural enemies* of the Freqph, {here 
are successively selected during the 
French war, say thirty able-bodied 
men. Dumdrudge, at her own ex- 
pense, has suckled and nursed them ; 
she ha& not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fpd them up to manhood, and 
even trained them to crafts, so that 
pne can weave, another build, another 
hammer, and the weakest can stand 
under thirty stone avoirdupois. Ne- 
vertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected ; all dressed 
in red ; and shipped away at the pub- 
lic charges, soinp 2000 miles, or say, 
only to the south of Spain ; and fed 
there till wanted. And now to that 
sapse spot in ine south of Spain, are 
thirty similar French tptiz&ns, from a 
French Dumdrudge in like manner 
wending ; till at length after infinite 
effort, the two parties come into ac- 
tual juxta-positmn ; and thirty stand* 
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fronting thirty, each with a gon in 
his hand. Straightway, the word 
4 fire* is given, and they blow the 
souls out of one another ; and in place 
of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcases, which 
it must bury, and anew shed tears for. 
Had these men any quarrel ? Busy 
as the devil is, not the smallest. They 
lived far enough apart ; were the en- 
tirest strangers ; nay, in 60 wide a 
universe, there was even, unconsci- 
ously, by commerce, some mutuul 
helpfulness between them. How 
then ? Simpleton ! their governors 
had fallen out ; and instead of shoot- 
ing one another, had the cunning to 
make these poor blockheads shoot. " 
This is what war is, stripped of its 
unhallowed tinsel and gaudy tissue. 
To fight for the u liberties of the land 
which God has given us for our 
country/* is to fight for some un- 
meaning quarrel, which the rulers of 
countries may hatqh up among them- 
selves ; often, perhaps, to keep a prime 
minister in office, or to turn off the at- 
tention of the sovereign and the peo- 
ple from some important and neces- 
sary reform. “ To fight for our fa- 
thers* graves,** is really what we do 
not understand. All that was neces- 
sary for their happy resurrection was 
settled before they were buried. And 
certainly we have every reason to be- 
lieve that their poor dust will lie quite 
as calm, come what may, as the hud- 
dled hosts of human bodies sacrificed 
on the field of battle “ for their 
graves.** •* To fight for our mothers* 
honour/' we consider a wicked senti- 
ment. We do not believe that any 
Christian mother, meeting her son in 
judgment, will feel that she was ho- 
noured in knowing that he Bhed much 
blood, and was the means of sending 
many souls unprepared to eternity; 
and we will suppose, spite of Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce’s idea, of all Bri- 
tish soldiers being *' Christians/’ that 
the son thus meeting his 44 truly 
Christian mother/ may have fallen into 


eternal misery himself " in the din and 
the carnage of the battle-field/' We 
never heard of a Christian mother, 
who learning that her son had fallen 
in some great battle, felt herself ho- 
noured, even in time. " To fight for 
our children's freedom/' is to saddle 
the country with the enormous na- 
tional debt, which now cripples the 
energies of the industrious and enter- 
prising people of this land, and has 
reduced thousands upon thousands of 
them to poverty and starvation. War 
has plunged this nation in a debt of 
upwards of seven hundred millions of 
pounds. The army and the navy cost 
this nation now upwards of eight mil- 
lions every year. People of England, 
this is fighting for your children's 
freedom ! "To fight for the church’s 
welfare ;*' all we can say about this is, 
and we say it from our hearts, we 
should like a church that needs no 
fighting for its welfare, and the church 
that does need the defence of the 
sword, cannot be the Church of Christ, 
who forbade the use of it, and who 
said, "My kingdom is not of this 
world : if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight; 
but now is my kingdom not from 
hence." “ To fight for our Queen/' 
is the watchword of war. This is our 
" national honour ; " and what is 
that ? Nothing more than the repu- 
tation we have obtained for our su- 
perior expertness in the practice of 
gunnery. “ To fight for our faith and 
our God.*' This is little, if any, short 
of blasphemy. Man to fight n for 
his faith and for his God/ Oh ! it is 
this that gives the infidel such triumph 
over Christianity, and prevents the 
Jew from believing that M the Prince 
of Peace is come/* To all such w<$ks 
for the frith of the gospel and for 
God, he will say, *' Who hath required 
this at your hand V* Oh ! no, this is 
not the courage God wantsin his peo- 
ple ; this is the courage which Peter 
wanted to display, and which his 
Master prohibited. If be bad suffered 
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it, Peter would have manifested his 
*« approved eourage but in the mo- 
ral courage which Jesus wanted Peter 
failed ; and in this, if in nothing else, 
they who pretend to be Peter’s suc- 
cessors, prove themselves to be bis 
faithful imitators. 

We have one word more to say 
about this bombastic address. The 
Archdeacon said, “This it is which 
gives to those names emblazoned on 
your colours their true and bright ef- 
fulgence ; this is it which has cast 
abound the name of Waterloo its im- 
perishable glory ; this is why it should 
be handed on to the children of your 
children's children, as a household 
word of British honour ; this is why 
our hearts are warmed at the remem- 
brance of your brave commanders in 
arms, who slept upon the field the 
sleep of glorv ; this is why our spirits 
stir when we look at the trophies and 
the wounds of those who bled with 
you that day ; this is why we bid you 
think upon it often ; hereafter you may 
do in turn such deeds yourselves.” He 
further said, “ Therefore is that name 
of Waterloo dear to British ears ; 
therefore at this Bound do British 
hearts warm within them.” These 
sentences arc more like the ravings of 
a madman, than the expressions of 
sound reason. Does Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce really believe, that all the 
British commanders and soldiers, who 
fell on the ensanguined plains of Wa- 
terloo, actually “slept the sleep of 
glory ?” Does he extend the same 
charity to all the other, men who 
fought and fell m that horrid butchery 
of human beings? for upwards of fifty 
thousand fell there. Or was this only 
the, privilege of “ the Christian sol- 
dfore” of England? If the former, 
it is a new idea to us, that dying in 
the battle-field produces a moral 
«k<uigeJli aU who foil ; in this light we 
swtaot wonder that the Archdeac&* 
Wfiso eloquent, for it must be a great 
: soldier to be 

. ao : ,'fov;fofiped./ To be shot to death; 


and then unawares find his immortal 
spirit in the home of the blest. But 
this is awful trifling with sacred 
things! Napoleon Bonaparte, it is 
true, said just before he died, ** I shall 
go to the Elysian fields, and there I 
shall meet my brave companions in 
arms:” naming many of them, he ' 
added, “ Then I shall tell them of my 
battles, my victories, and my successes 
after they left me.” The Archdeacon 
seems to have embraced the same 
creed as that great warrior. But how 
does it square with the New Testa- 
ment, where we read, " without holi- 
ness shall no man see the Lord?" 
But if the latter, surely the exulta- 
tions of the Archdeacon should be 
moderated, by the thought that many 
of the foes of the “ church's wel- 
fare,” who fought for “ the wilful 
king of violence, the fierce and selfish 
despiser of the happiness and welfare 
of humanity,” then fell unprepared 
for " the sleep of glory.” And now 
a light comes athwart our path; 
we see whut is understood, uo doubt, 
by the “ church's welfare,” for it is 
different from “the faith;” and the 
Archdeacon, we feel persuaded, is too 
good a logician to make a difference 
without a distinction. The church’s 
welfare means the incomes and pro- 
perty of the church. Yet we may 
well ask* when was any war really un- 
dertaken against the Church cf Eng- 
land as such? If all these fell un- 
prepared for their solemn change, # 
surely rather than “feef our hearts 
warmed at the remembrance of Wa- 
terloo,” we should shed the tear of 
sorrow, alas ! and unavailing grief, at 
the thought of being the means of 
sending so many immortal souls un- 
prepared to eternity. We are re- 
namded of tbe.wprds of an enlightens 
American, after a visjyLJo tfr peace, 
Waterloo, and with j^mmous youths, 
fully agree ty was poured out, 
tie * So said the^rhase faces we» 
politician, so said ten death* as they 
the republican, so *2 
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bo said the united voice of Europe and the eyes of the nation, it was tears, 
America. Bot as a Christian, as a and agony, and death to the be- 
phrlanthropist, as a man, 1 protest reaved. 

against this decision. Before heaven M * Is war, then, never justifiable ? * 
and earth I protest against it. There Let those who believe it, prove k from 
is no true glory in slaying forty thou- the New Testament if they can, I 
sand men in one day, and maiming as know that the oftener some conscien* 
* many more. That terrible battle tious men attempt it, the more Tlifli- 
ought never to have been fought, cult do they find the task. But one 
Does any one meet me here and say thing is certain ; war is directly con- 
it was necessary ? Who, I demand, trary to the whole scope and spirit of 
created that necessity? It was the the gospel. It could never take place 
work of man, and not of God. No- were the great law of love, as it ought 
thing but human depravity could ever to be, the great law of nations. No 
have made such a battle necessary. I battle was ever fought, or ever will 
do not undertake to decide where the be, without involving the guilt of mur- 
guilt lay : that is quite another ques- der. It may be on one side or on 
tion. But war is an incarnate demon : both; but the stain of blood-guilti- 
war is wholesale murder, and it is im- ness is certainiy there, and no rivers 
possible for murder to come from Hirn can wash it out. How fearful, then, 
who hath said, * Thou shult not kill.* must be the responsibility of whetting 
The field of Waterloo ought nevei to the sword Upon a point of honour, or 
have been heard of by the civilized making aggressive war under any cir- 
world ; and were the principles of the cumstances whatever ! And how will 
( 'hristian religion to control the coun- those professed" disciples of the Prince 
cils of states and kingdoms, no such of Peace, who either foment, or jus- 
murderous conflict would ever again tify, or cherish a war spirit, meet Him 
disgrace the pages of history. in the great day*? 

“ But still it was a glorious victory ! " But hark ! what sound is that over 

It was glorious to be wounded there, the field of Waterloo ? Look ! what 
to die there ; and to be buried there, heaving of the earth is there I No $ 
was to sleep in the bed of glory ! It I anticipate. I hear no voice as yet ; 
was glorious intelligence that flew I 6ee no moving of the sleeping dust, 
from nation to nation, from continent But the trumpet will sound over that 
to continent! Yes; it was as glo- field, and the dead will awake. All 
rious os the slaughter of forty thou- the thousands that lie buried there 
sand men could make it ! for when will come forth from their graves, and 
„the news reached England, as I well will be summoned to the judgment 
remember to have read in the papers, bar. Officers and common soldiers 
the park and tower guns were fired, must hear and obey the summons 
and there was a great public feasting alike. And at the same bar will they 
and rejoicing throughout the land, meet all those who kindled the war in 
Yes, there was a flood of glory. But which they perished. Kings, privy 
oh ! was there nothing else ? Where counsellors, military commanders, will 

all be there, And I have the most 
solemn conviction, . that before that 


skirts, or in the skirts of how many, 
the Uood el that most bloody day 


dread tribunal, every mortal; wound at 
Waterioowdl be held and adjudged as a 
clear case of murder, thegnilt of which 
must rest somewhere. , in whose 


were me widows ana parents, ana sis- 
jwand orphans, of those who died 
brotm» Could the roar of 

many soots u %^ n g of bells assuage 

5 nd 8 “%1 the general «- 

deacon Wdherf^o them their hue- 

t.sh aoW.ers bemjj^ and f 

the son thus £” f ^ 


Christian moth 


X victory was in 
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will be found, it belongs to no mortal 
to decide; but the Judge will know, 
and when the final sentence comes to 
be pronounced, the universe will know. 
Oh howfearful a thing will it be, under 
each circumstances, ‘ to fall into the 
hands of the living God 1* And if 
all war is murder, who can conceive 
of the multitudes who will be in- 
volved in the guilt of it, when the 
books come to be opened ; or of the 
punishment which a righteous God will 
inflict upon the guilty in that world 
of retribution, 4 where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched ?’ ” 

Yes, that was a bloody, iniquitous 
day. which threw nearly half the fami- 
lies of England and Prance into mourn- 
ing ; and whose deadly polluting 
•moral influence, idee some agitated 
sea, has not yet ceased in its heavings 
and tossings over the whole European 
continent. And in the last day, when 
the Lord maketh inquisition for blood, 
the blood shed on the plains of Wa- 
terloo will cry for vengeance, and the 
Judge of the whole earth will do 
right. 

Of the words spoken by the Arch- 
deacon, which he called a prayer, 
we refrain saying any thing, as we 
should not like to make free with ex- 
pressions used by any man in address- 
ing the Dirine Being. This was, we 
suppose, the consecration prayer ; but 
what it did for the colours we know 
not ; nay, we do know, that it must 
be altogether a piece of flagrant im- 
position upon a deluded people, when 
the form of religion and irreligion ; 
talent and rank; ladies and gentlemen ; 
ministers and people ; officers and their 
mm; met together, to encourage and 
stimulate one another in the. work of 
destruction and death. *What is called 
the . consecration in tins instance is 
phan enough; bet where the conee- 
crationofthe colours presented by his 
Chnca the Jhtke of Wellington tothe 
72nd Hia^ at Windsor, was 
know, not He said 

'K ‘ 


they u were consecrated by one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church.*' 
By this we suppose, that a tignitary 
of the church of England consecrated 
the colours for the Presbyterian 
M Christian soldiers/’ Query : Do 
the Presbyterian clergy eousecrate, or 
is this power possessed only by the 
dignitaries of the English chuneb, “ the 
special servants of the .Prince of 
Peace?” We are rather surprised 
that the Duke of Wellington, with his 
straightforwardness of character and 
conduct, should hfcve lent himself to 
such shea* imposition. It is not long 
ago that his Grace said in his place in 
Parliament, 41 that no ope who had 
much sympathy with religion had any 
business in the army." The Duke 
and Archdeacon Wilberforce entertain 
very different views on this subject. 
The latter makes all soldiers Chris- 
tians, the Duke says Christians have 
no business in the army. 

Lady Pakenham’s speech, in pre- 
senting the colours, was full of the 
spirit of war. She said, 44 that as the 
wife of a soldier of many battles, she 
knew how to appreciate the courage 
of the regiment.” Oh! did Lady Pa- 
kenham think, although her husband 
had returned harmless and unscathed 
from "the many battles,” that many 
other ladies, wives and mothers, with 
feelings equally refined, and affections 
equally Sincere, (perhaps more so,) had 
abundant cause, after each of those 
*■ battles,” to mourn over the untimely 
death of -their husbands and sons l 
That the female sex, whose influence 
is universally felt and acknowledged, 
should thus give the sanction of their 
tender sensibilities tothe horrid art of 
war, is one of the principal causes of 
its pmgretufty in the world. Had they 
employed their irresistible eloquence 
in the cause' of humanity and peace, 
ten thousands of ingenuous youths, 
whose hearts' Mood was poured out* , 
on the ground, end whose faces were 
bloodless and pale in death, as they 
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lay in the open field, had been spared, 
and now adorning both the domestic 
circle and society with their presence 
and affection. Nor have we any hope 
that even Christianity, until it is taught 
in its truth from a mother’s lips, will 
change the scene, and fill the earth 
with the fruits of peace, benevolence, 
and love. We have a solemn con- 
viction, that mothers have the power, 
under God, to reform the worm of all 
its vices, and war among the rest. Let 
the women of England first cease to 
look with a longing eye to a gilt 
epaulette, a nodding plume, and a 
trampling steed; or in other words, 
to love the profession of a soldier, or 
the man who has embraced it ; and 
then let all mothers inculcate upon 
their children, the simple truths of the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth, without 
the corrupt inventions of men. Then 
we shall have a new race of men, who 
will love and cultivate the acts of 
peace and universal philanthropy. 

As to the speeches of Sir Hercules 
Fakenham and Colonel Love, they 
were the speeches of soldiers, who 
have given their time and talents to 
the profession for their livelihood. But 
they were neither so fierce nor bloody 
aB the Archdeacon’s. We find that 
the business of this day of conse- 
crating the colours ended with a splen- 
did dress ball, where the room was 
tastefully decorated with flags and 
colours, and brilliantly illuminated 
with wax tapers in the mouths of mus- 
kets. Was the Archdeacon at the 
dance i The whole affair reminds us 
of some gala dav in a heathen land, 
performed by heathen priests and 
pagan warriors. We blush for the 
honour of the religion of “ the Friend 
of sinners;” and maintain that the 
dragging in of religion into the afiair, 
was a sad perversion of its holy and 
benevolent design. 

In looking at the whole of the af- 
fair of this consecration, we are pain* 
fully impressed with the conviction, 


that the part which Archdeacon WO* 
berforce took in it has a direct ten* 
dency — 

1. To teach the world that the holy 
religion of the Son of God gives its 
awful sanction to the vain amuse* 
ments of the world in their worst 
forms. “The imposing ceremony” 
of consecrating the colours, ended in 
a splendid dress ball. 

2. That the religion of divine love 
throws the shield of its protection 
over the worst passions of men ; such 
as the engagements of the sbldier 
necessarily produce, pride, malice, 
auger, and revenge. 

3. All that he said and did, had a 
tendency to impress upon the minds 
of those present, that the Christian 
religion is a religion of physical force, 
and not of moral influence. Now 
this is one of the worst features of all 
the archdeacon did to our minds, for 
it is the high road to persecutions, 
oppressions, and tyranny of every 
kind. From all this we can heartily 
pray, “ Good Lord deliver us.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF TUB HERALD OF 
PEACE. 

Sir, — I have long been an attentive 
reader of your magazine, and though 
1 cannot yet take quite so high ground 
on the subject of war as that which 
you occupy, still I must confess that 
my views regarding that scourge of 
humanity have been greatly modified 
since I considered the matter in the 
light thrown upon it in your pages. 
Having been compelled to concede 
that aggressive war is in every ease 
unjustifiable and deeply criminal, l 
was often reasoning with myself thus ; 
That there are many Christian sol- 
diers in our army is an unquestioned 
feet ; but these men engage without 
reluctance in wars of every description ; 
at any rate, we seldom hear of nper* 
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son renouncing the military profes- 
sion from conscientious scruples as to 
its consistency with Christianity; are 
we therefore justified in concluding 
that all oar Christian soldiers are able 
to reconcile the business of war with 
the religion of Jesus ? Or must we 
believe that these men remain in the 
army from motives of expediency* or 
merely because they cannot get out of 
it ? Without entering into the merits 
of either side of the question, allow 
me now, Mr. Editor, to relate a cir- 
cumstance which had considerable in- 
fluence in the decision of my own 
mind. 

Last autumn, while residing in a vil- 
lage in the county of , the 

little community was one evening 
thrown into alarm by the conduct of 
one of the inhabitants. This indivi- 
dual had been a soldier, and having 
been in a great many engagements, he 
had a small pension. In general he 
was well behaved ; but on the even- 
ing in question, having become intoxi- 
cated, he acted in Buch a brutal man- 
ner to his family, that they were ob- 
liged to escape for their lives ; of 
course, in a village, an occurrence like 
this creates a great sensation. In 
conversing with a person on the sub- 
ject, I inquired what could be the 
reason why a man, whose general 
conduct was good, should smsuddenly 
be guilty of such actions ? Oh that 
I could make the reply to be heard 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. “ You know, Bir, that he has 
been a soldier ; and I have heard him 
say that when he gets liquor, he thinks 
that the men whom he has slain in 
battle rise before him, and that the 
eight drives him 'almost to madness!” 
Hear this, ye “ enlightened states- 
men, 0 you who tear from their homes 
some thirty or forty thousand Britons, 
and send them to a foreign land to 
avenge some fancied (or provoked) in- 
sult, or to enable you to play a little 
longer with that political football, 
,€ the balance of power. 0 Think not 


that your guilt is limited to the scenes 
of the battle-field. No ; when your 
“victorious army 9 * return to their 
native land, yon let loose upon society 
so many murderers, whose hardened 
hearts, when maddened into fury by 
the intoxicating cup, render them fit 
for the commission of crimes, at the 
very mention of which all good men 
shudder. 

Pardon, Mr. Editor, this expression 
of the thoughts of one who note feels 
keenly on this subject ; silken words, 
and smooth and gentle phrases, are 
not suited to such a theme. If we 
would see peace principles adopted by 
our fellow-citizens, and especially by 
opr fellow Christians, we must not be 
content to speak of these principles in 
a hesitating, prosy, sentimental style, 
as if we did not believe them ourselves. 
No, we must boldly grapple with the 
prejudices of men, and taking our 
stand on the unequivocal declarations 
of the New Testament, paint such a 
picture of the horrors of war, as will 
make the nations wonder why they 
have so long nursed in their bosoms a 
demon so vile. 

Relax not your efforts in the holy 
cause. In places where you little 
imagine such topics ever enter, the 
principles of the Peace Society are 
keenly discussed. The thinking part 
of the community are now turning 
their attention to the subject. This 
is a cheering sign. Once let them be 
inoculated with peace principles, and 
soon this “ little leaven will leaven 
the whole lump.*’ In your labours 
you have the sympathies, the co-ope- 
ration, and the prayers of many of 
“the excellent of the earth.’ 1 Paint 
not, then, in the good work ; if we 
do not live to see an end of all war, 
future generations shall witness this 
happy event i “for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” Psalm lxxii. 7* 

Yours, &c. 

March I, |842. ; ■ 
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Extracts of a Letter from an East India Officer . 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD OF 
PEACE. 

My Dear Sir, — I remember on one 
occasion, when yon were at my house, 
mentioning the following extracts to 
you. VJhether they have ever ap- 
peared in the Herald of Peace I am 
not able to say ; should this be the 
case, it has escaped my notice. But 
such opinions coming from such a 
quarter, may well make those bearing 
the Christian name, and at the same 
time professing strong attachment to 
the Christian religion, blush. 

Yours, 

Very sincerely, 

D. Richardson. 

AtAwell, Dec 20, 1841. 


VOLTAIRE’S OPINION ON WAR. 

11 A hundred thousand mad animals, 
whose heads are covered with hats, 
advance to kill or to be killed by, the 
like number of their fellow-mortals, 
covered with turbans. By this strange 
procedure they want, at least, to de- 
cide whether a tract of land, to which 
none of them all lays any claim, shall 
belong to a certain man whom they 
call Sultan, or to another whom they 
call Ccesar, neither of whom ever saw, 
or ever will see, the spot so furiously 
contended for ; and very few of those 
creates, who thus mutually butcher 
one another, ever beheld the animal 
for whom they cut each other’s 
throat l From time immemorial this 
has been tbc way of mankind almost 
all over the earth. What an excess 
of madness is this ! And how de- 
servedly might a Superior Being crush 
to atoms this earthly ball, the bloody 
nest of such ridiculous murderers! ” 

The same author elsewhere makes 
the following reflections on the same 
melancholy subject s — 

" Famine, pestilence, and war, are 
the three most famous ingredients of 
this lower world. The first two come 
from God, but the latt, in which all 


three concur, comes from the in 
nation of princes or ministers. A 
king fancies that he has a right to a 
distant province ; he raises a multi- 
tude of men, who have nothing to do 
and nothing to lose, gives them a red 
coat and 8 laced hat, and makes them 
wheel to right, wheel to the left, and 
march to glory. Five or six of these 
belligerent powers sometimes engage 
together, three against three, or two 
against four ; but whatever part they 
take, they all agree in one point, 
which is, to do their neighbour all pos- 
sible mischief ! The most astonishing 
thing belonging to their infernal un- 
dertaking, is, that every ringleader of 
those murderers gets his colours con- 
secrated and solemnly blessed in the 
name of God , before he marches up 
to the destruction of his fellow- crea- 
tures ! If a chief warrior has bad the 
good fortune of getting only two or 
three thousand men slaughtered, he 
does not think it worth his while to 
thank God for it; but if ten thousand 
have been destroyed by fire and sword, 
and if (to complete his good fortune) 
some capital city has been totally over- 
thrown, a day of public thanksgiving 
is appointed on the joyful occasion ! 
Is not that a fine art which carries 
such desolation through the earth, 
and one year with another destroys 
forty thousand men out of a hundred 
thousand?” — Fletcher's Appeal , pp. 
108 , 109 . 

[The following extracts have been 
sent us for insertion in our present 
Number, by an esteemed mi valued 
friend, who one who has long loved 
and laboured for the reign of peace. 
— Editor.] 

extract of a letter to the ho* 

N DURABLE THE DIRECTORS OF THE 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, FROM A MI- 
LITARY OFFICER LATKLYlN THEIR 

SERVICE. 

After tendering his resiguation to 
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them* he proeeeds to state hie motives 
for sc doing in die following words : — 
“ As it is incumbent on me to state 
the reason which directs me to this 
apt* (hie resignation of the service,) I 
simply, and with all respect, express 
my conviction that the resistance of 
evU, hy whatever authority or in 
whatever mode, is incompatible with 
the principle of the religion of Christ. 
Under this conviction, «s 1 am pre- 
cluded from rendering future military 
service, so I am constrained to decline 
that compensation for past service, 
which is provided in the form of pen- 
sion/' 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FUOM THE 
8 A MB OFFICER- TO MR. W. WICXB9, 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 

“ If the church be the body, the liv- 
ing members the very fulness of 
Christ the Saviour, the Saviour 
through suffering and dying ; if it be 
the new creation of God, begotten by 
the Spirit after the crucifixion and bap- 


tism into death, and burial of the old 
man into spiritual life and the divine 
nature ; if it be raised to sit in hea- 
venly .places in Christ Jesus, its life, 
its glory, its inheritance, its whole sal- 
vation and portion being hid with 
Christ, and reserved for the jgvelatioa 
of the last day ; if it be, as its living 
Head was, the light of the world, the 
declarer of the Father, the witness of 
God's grace, the reconciler of the 
world unto God, through the procla- 
mation* of love, and non-imputation 
of trespasses, itself passing through 
tribulation, enduring in patience, 
walking by faith, and sustained by 
hope; then is it manifest that the 
church may not descend into the war- 
ring, and quarrelling, |nd politics of 
this present evil world. If the church 
be a family, formed to declare the 
love, the grace, the forgiving and be- 
seeching heart of God as the Father, 
it may not, O how can it, manifest it- 
self as the subject of hatred, anger, 
resentment, and pride, equally with 
the world unto which it preaches?** 


MR. MACNAMARA’S PRIZE ESSAY. 


[The following able and kind review of 
the “Prize Essay on Peace," by Mr. 
Macn&mara, appeared in the Evangel- 
ical Magazine for February last. We 
consider that the reviewer has done 
good service to the cause of peace in 
this review; yet in common with 
many of our friends, we are sorry that 
so able a writer should stop short of 
a full avowal of what we unhesitatingly 
believe to be the mind of Christ on 
the subject. In consequence of this 
review, the following letters of our 
worthy Secretaries were addressed to 
thfe r&pected editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine . 1 In answer to which, the 
editor, on the cover of bis Magazine 
for March, inserted the following no- 
tice 

“ We, bug respectfully to inform our 


reverend correspondent, who has written 
to us on the subject of our notice on Mr. 
Macnamara’s Prize Essay on Peace, that 
we could not consistently admit his cri- 
tique, or that of his friend, without enter- 
ing into a full justification of the view* 
which we expressed, and which wo sec no 
reason to abandon/* 

Now, we do not find fault with our 
friend for this, he acted according to 
l)is own convictions justly. We had 
no right to expect that he would make 
the pages of his periodical the arena 
of discussion, on the opinions he gives 
in his reviews of books ; yet we think 
it is but justice to our reverend friends 
and the principles of our Society, to 
give our readers both the review ipd 
their observations on it. We are 
thankful that so able und favourable 
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a review of this important work has 
appeared in the pages of the widely 
circulated Evangelical Magazine . — 
Editor.] 

“ The history of this Essay is soon 
told. The Committee of the Society 
for the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace, offered a prize of one 
hundred guineas for the best Essay, 
and twenty guineas for the next in 
merit, to show — I. That war, under 
all circumstances, is inconsistent with 
the precepts of the gospel, and the 
spirit of the Christian dispensation. 
II. To point out the duties of magis- 
trates and peace officers in cases of 
tumults, insurrections, and invasions, 
with the most effectual method of pre- 
venting such calamities. III. To show 
*he best means of settling all disputes 
between nations, without recourse to 
arms. The adjudicators were Dr. J. 
Pye Smith, the Rev. Thomas Pyne, 
M.A., of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Harris, President of 
Cheshunt College. Mr. Macnamara 
is the successful competitor, and the 
volume before us is the result of his 
laborious research, and well directed 
powers of argumentation, on a sub- 
ject of vast importance to the well- 
being of human nature. 

" As wc are not, in our present state 
of knowledge and conviction, prepared 
to pronounce war to be, in all circum- 
stances, sinful and contrary to the doc- 
trine and spirit of the Christian dis- 
pensation, it may be supposed that we 
are not in a condition to do justise to 
the merits of a work written for the 
very purpose of establishing the point 
about which we yet venture to hesi- 
tate. Such a supposition, however, 
is by no means well founded; for, 
though We do not fall in with all the 
author's conclusions, we coincide with 
him in most of the premises on which 
they are founded ; and can, we trust, 
in some measure, estimate the fine ta- 
lents he has brought to bear on his 
thefoe, and the excellent spirit which 


pervades his entire Essay. Nay, we 
rejoice beyond what we can well ex* 
press, to find so able a work written 
on Pacific Principles;, for we tho- 
roughly believe that war, as it now 
exists, or has ever existed, is an evil 
of portentous magnitude, the turpi- 
tude of which can only be ameliorated 
and overcome by the formation of 
a new sentiment among mankind. 
We have perused the Essay with ex- 
traordinary satisfaction, and trust it 
will find its way into the hands of 
the ministers at war in every cabinet 
throughout the civilized world. There 
can be no doubt that the prevalence — 
the real, heartfelt prevalence — of the 
Christian religion, would prove the 
destruction of war all the world over. 
With this conviction upon our minds, 
it may be asked, in what do we come 
short of the principles advocated in 
this work ? In this, that we do not 
yet see how nations can act as Chris- 
tians, till they are really Christians ; 
nor can we yet see that it is strictly 
sinful, while injustice prevails , to resist 
it by such means as may be necessary 
to preserve life, property, and peace- 
ful possession. What is wrong, we 
are fully prepared to brand as such. 
Perhaps we should argue, in detail, 
with the author of the Essay, as to 
the character of most of the ward 
which have arisen. We should cer- 
tainly condemn the fraud, rapine, and 
horrible iniquity, that have characte- 
rized the spirit of colonization, with a 
few bright and happy exceptions. But 
we do not yet see, (perhaps when we 
have read the Essay again we may see,) 
how the principles of a Christian 
church, for this is just the case, are 
to be applied to the government of tb£ 
world, while it is so , monstrously anti- 
Christian in its tempfer and moral at- 
titude. We ^esitate, too, whether a 
full examination has been given by the 
author to that view of the civil magis- 
trate’s office, which tells ns, that ' he 
beareth not tbe sword in vain;' and 
though he has giveti*many happy il- 
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lustrations of the actual and probable 
effects of the adoption of pacific mea- 
sures in the prevention of war, we are 
nrt disabused of the conviction — pre- 
judice. perhaps — that cases may occur, 
in which nothing but an appeal to 
arms would effectually restore amity 
between contending parties. 

“ But we sincerely, and with much 
gratitude, thank Mr. Macnamara for 
a work which will shed lustre on his 
name, and do much, we trust, to foster 
those pacific principles which we long, 
as much as he, to see triumphant." 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir, — At my request, the Rev. 
James Hargreaves, of Waltham Abbey, 
has sent me the following paper, con- 
taining some remarks upon the re- 
view of the Prize Essay on Peace, by 
Mr. Macnamara, in your Number for 
February last. That review gave me 
muck pleasure, but it was pleasure 
mingled with pain . The reviewer 
seems in one sentence to go all lengths 
with the advocates of peace, in pro- 
nouncing “ war as it now exists, or 
ever has existed, an evil of portentous 
magnitude;* 1 and anon he says, “we 
are not in our present state of know- 
ledge and conviction, prepared to pro- 
nounce war to be, in all circumstances, 
sinful and contrary to the spirit of the 
Christian dispensation.** He expresses 
a wish that the Essay may “ find its 
way into the hands of the ministers 
at war in every cabinet throughout 
thecivitized world.** And yet he im- 
mediately adds, “ We do not yet see 
how nations can act aa Christians, till 
they really are Christians ; nor can 
we yet see that it is strictly sinful, 
while i injustice prevails , to resist it by 
such means as may bfe necessary to 
pre&trve fcfe, property, and peaceful 
possewuoii.** Now, it appears to me, 
that it mast either be a godly or an 
ungodly matter, for men to eugf%e in 


war; there is no medium between right 
and wrong. Every action of man is 
either sinful, or agreeable to the per- 
fect rule of morals. Why then does 
not the reviewer, while he denies the 
conclusions to which the author of 
the Essay arrives from the premises, 

“ with most of which he coincides,* 1 
tell us under what circumstances war 
is a religious duty, and how this reli- 
gious act can be carried on in a re- 
ligious spirit to the glory of God, 
which is the universal rule of Chris- 
tian conduct ? I am, however, very 
thankful to find such commendations 
to the Essay in the Evangelical Ma - 
azine , a work which has secured my 
est sympathies from my childhood* 
and which is read by most religious 
people in the land, and is well known 
and highly valued by Christiana?*' in v 
other and distant lands. Yet 1 can 
assure you, sir, that this review puz- 
zles many Christians. They cannot 
understand how the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine withholds its condemnation of 
all war t under the dispensation of the 
gospel, the grand principles of which 
were so clearly stated by its Author, in 
bis eermon on the mount. Many es- 
timable persons of high standing in 
the Church of Christ, who do not be- 
long to the Peace Society, have ex- 
pressed themselves to me m this way, 
with reference to that review. 

1 kngw your candour and Christian 
courtesy, and therefore venture, and 
upon no other grounds, to ask the fa- 
vour of your inserting, in your in- 
valuable periodical, the remarks of my 
highly respected friend and coadjutor 
in the Secretariat of the Peace So- 
ciety. The only object he has in 
view, and which I had in requesting 
his thoughts Upon the subject, is to 
elicit the truth upon this momentous 
and awfully important subject. Surely 
the Christian dispensation, which con- 
tains the purest and clearest code of 
morals, must be expected to tepch 
something definitely* or " an evil of 
4nich trerpendous magnitude, the tor- 
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pitude of which can only be ameliorated 
and overcome by the formatkm of a 
new sentiment among mankind.” Hap* 
py expression I And do we not find 
this “ new sentiment” in the Chris- 
tian code of morals ? “ Love your 

enemies.” “ Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, for vengeance is mine ; 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

N. M. Harry. 
Thurlow- place, Hackney- road. 

February 14, 1842. 

It must entirely be on suffrage if 
a line or two is allowed in reference 
to the review of the Prize Essay on 
Peace in the Evangelical Magazine . 

The writer of that review has great 
command of his pen. He has com- 
mended the Essay and its author in 
very high terms. The author’s “fine 
talents,” have produced “ a work 
which will shed a lustre on his name.” 
M We rejoice beyond what we can well 
express to find so able a work written 
on pacific principles.” “ We have 
perused the Essay with extraordinary 
satisfaction, and trust it will find its 
way into the hands of the ministers 
at war in every cabinet throughout the 
civilized world.” These are no small 
commendations of a book with the 
main sentiment of which the reviewer 
himself is at issue. 

The Essay does, and the reviewer 
docs not, " pronounce war to be in all 
circumstances sinful, and contrary to 
the doctrine and spirit of Christianity.” 
Yet the reviewer admits, “ that the 
prevalence of the Christian religion 
would prove the destruction of war 
all the world over.” How does the 
reviewer support and unite both these 
conclusions ? If war is not contrary 
to the doctrine and spirit of the Chris* 
tian dispensation „how shall the doc- 
trine and spirit of that dispensation 
destroy war t If they be not contrary, 
there can be no opposition or destruc- 
tion. The reviewer himself says, that 


the “ turpitude of war can only be 
overcome by theiormation of a new 
sentiment among mankind.” By a 
new sentiment he cannot mean a new 
religion, or something over and above 
Christianity ; he therefore allows war 
and Christianity to be antagonists, and 
he yields the victory to the latter, as 
overcoming the former. * 

The reviewer does not see “ how 
nations can act as Christians,' till they 
are really Christians.” Pray, what 
inference is to be drawn from this ? 
Wait till people he better. “The 
world is so monstrously anti-Christian 
in its temper and moral attitude,” that 
the rules of Christianity will not ap- 
ply, and the precepts of it must not 
be enforced. Are the nations then 
freed from obligation in proportion as 
they are anti-Christian? Is their in- 
ability to act as Christians inexcus- 
able ? or is it not criminal ? Does the 
moral incapacity of nations, either in 
their collective or individual capacity, 
exonerate them from guilt ? Thieves 
and drunkards, and whoremongers and 
adulterers, cannot act as Christians, 
and of some it is said, " They cannot 
cease from sin.” Are they therefore 
to be tolerated till they become Chris- 
tians ? In all these cases the cannot 
is a will not , and is so treated and 
condemned by the Christian lawgiver. 
I have yet to learn, that want of 
Christian principle will free from ob- 
ligation ; if it would, the freer we are 
from Christianity, the freer from guilt. 
This will absolve nations from crimin- 
ality, till they become really Christian. 
Is not this preposterous ? 

The reviewer further says, “ It is 
not strictly sinful, white injustice prer 
vails, to resist it by such means as 
may he necessary to preserve life, pro- 
perty, rad peaceful possession.” Here 
it may be asked, Whit are necessary 
means ? Swords and guns are not 
means to preserve life, but to take fc 
away. Let the advocate for the use 
of destructive weapons prove it law- 
ful, day, prove that it is not strictly 
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smfiri, and dearly forbidden in the 
New Testament, to take any human 
life under any circumstances whatever. 
That ie the question at issue. When 
he ha$ jh^rved that, we, who advocate 
the peine principles, wfll then inquire 
bow far the prevalency of injustice 
will warrant the use of destructive 
weapons to preserve life, property, and 
peaceful possession. In the mean 
time, the reviewer cannot see that it 
" is strictly sinful'* to kill even an en- 
emy, is not our fault. And it is not 
his fault that we cannot Bee it lawful 
to kill even in the deepest extremity. 

That “an appeal to arms would 
effectually restore amity between con- 
tending parties/' is, I think, contrary 
to fact, and the direct tendency of 
war. One party being overpowered 
and beaten off the field may submit 
per force, but it remains fur from 
being at amity ; it is rather at enmity, 
and watts for an opportunity to return 
evil for evil. The page of history 
shows that one war has been the pa- 


rent of another, and so on from gene- 
ration to generation. Wo need not 
go far from home for proof of this 
statement. 

Thus f have freely animadverted 
upon this review, and yet I do very 
sincerely thank the reviewer for his 
having spoken so very highly of the 
Essay, the fundamental principle of 
which he is not yet fully prepared to 
approve. But he does not justify all 
war. u What is wrong he is fully per- 
pared to brand as Buch/’ and “to 
condemn the fraud, rapine, and hor- 
rible iniquity that have characterized 
the spirit of colonization." Who is 
to judge what is wrong ? By what 
rule is it to be decided ? By the re- 
viewer’s opiuion, or the New Testa- 
ment ? On the New Testament I take 
my stand, and according to my under- 
standing of its inspired dictates, of its 
imperative and unchanging precepts, 
1 consider all war to be wrong. Love 
your enemies . 

James Hargreaves. 


CRITICAL 

Four Lectures on Spiritual Chris- 
tianity. Delivered in the Hanover 
Rooms, London, March 1841. By Isaac 
Taylor. 8vo. pp. 203. London : 
Jackson and Walfora. 

Mr. Taylor is already well known as an 
author of established celebrity ; and this 
work, we are happy to say, upon the whole, 
will in no way tend to lessen that celebrity, 
but to increase it These lectures were de- 
livered at the instance of the Committee of 
the 44 Loudon City Mission/' before a very 
highly respectable and numerous audience, 
as we well remember ; and the effect pro- 
duced by these lectures when delivered, 
wee of the most pleasing and encouraging 
character* The Lectures are Foar in num- 
ber. I. The Exterior Characteristic of Spi* 
ritual Christianity. IL The Truths pecu- 
liar to Spiritual Christianity, III. The 
Ethical Otaruoteristtcs of Spiritual Chris- 
tianity IV. Spiritual Christianity the 
Hope of the Wodd at the present Moment 


NOTICES. 

These different topics are discussed by our 
lecturer in a very able and enlightened 
manner. The principal design of these 
lectures is to bring before the thinking 
minds of the present day, the spiritual na- 
ture of Christianity, as opposed to 44 rites 
and ceredtonies/’ and 41 vain inventions" 
of men. But let our author speak for him- 
self. 44 In calling him forth, his much-es- 
teemed friends were aware that the lecturer 
has never been used to speak the language 
of any one section of the religious common- 
wealth ; and while welt assured of his Arm 
attachment to the great principles of the 
gospel, as recovered by the Reformers, they 
would anticipate, as probable, some freedom 
of expression on particular points." 

41 It is due, as well to those who honoured 
the lecturer widt their attendance, as to the 
Mends of the 4 London City Mission/ to 
state distinctly that, in revising the lectures 
for the press, he has not merely made many 
vejbe|oorrections, but has introduced more" 
'thfils a, few presents tending, as he hopes. 
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to strengthen" or illustrate Iris argument ; 
and it is among these added passages, that 
will be found the more distinct expressions 
of his individual views on points connected 
with the present aspect of our English 
Christianity, 

“ It can scarcely be necessary to forewarn 
the reader not to look in these lectures, ei- 
ther for a systematic digest of theology, or 
for a formal biblical argument, in support 
of the several articles of an evangelical 
creed. The lecturer has not thought him- 
self qualified to undertake any such task ; 
nor would any endeavour of the kind have 
consisted with the professed intention of 
the lectures, which were projected with the 
hope of directing the attention of well- 
educated persons to the great principles of 
the gospel ; and especially as at this mo- 
ment put in jeopardy by the wide diffusion 
of opinions which would substitute the 
‘ vain inventions’ of antiquity, for the pu- 
rity and simplicity of apostolic Christianity. 

“Making no pretensions, therefore, to 
speak as a master of theology, the lecturer 
has ventured, as he supposes a private 
Christian may do without blame, and 
especially if his years have been devoted 
to religious studies, to present some broad 
views of those principal articles of bvlief, 
in the truth and import of which all Chris- 
tians are alike concerned." — Preface vi. — 
viii. 

To this course we can bear testimony the 
lecturer has adhered throughout his work , 
most of which we very cordially approve. 
Yet we must not conceal the impression 
of surprise we have, that in discussing, as 
our author does, spiritual Christianity , he 
has not been consistent with the ethereal 
nature of this only revealed system of re- 
ligion, throughout all his reasonings. Ha 
often argues well on its pure spirituality, 
and yet falls short of giving full weight and 
prominency to this distinguished character- 
istic of the Christian system. In the lec- 
ture “On the Ethical Characteristics of 
Spiritual Christianity,” we could have hoped 
that our author would be led to suchr ad- 
vocacy of spiritual Christianity, as would 
condemn all war as anti-Christian. But 
we are disappointed in tins respect, although 
certainly hts reasonings are much more in 
favour of Peace vigors than otherwise. But 
let us attend to the principles he lays down 
as exhibited in the Christian system ; and 
then he goes on to show their glorious tri- 
umph over human evils already achieved, 
and from hence argues their universal sue • 


cess, until the whole human family shall 
have been “led into the path of peace and 
purity.” 

“ We axe then to confine our view of 
Christianity to tliat aspect of it in which it 
presents itself as a power, adapted to the 
reformation of the human family ; or its 
restoration, universally, to a condition of 
purity, brotherly affection, and rectitude, 
and to so much happiness as the prevalence 
of truth and love must ensure. 

“ That the religion of Christ was framed 
with the intention of bringing about such a 
restitution of the social system, and that it 
is actually advancing toward the accom- 
plishment of that end, will, as we think, 
convincingly appear if we look to two or 
three special instances, in which what it has 
actually effected affords ground of hope for 
its further triumphs. 

“ it is certain that while the New Testa- 
ment contains, scattered over its surface, the 
definite articles of a perfect system of ethics, 
delivered in the form of precise precepts 
and prohibitions; it contains, moreover, 
and which are the secret of its power, vital 
principles, not always defined ; but which, 
as they are evolved, one after another, and 
are successively brought to bear upon the 
opinions and manners of christianized na- 
tions, do actually remove from them those 
flagrant evils which had accumulated in the 
course of time, and which, so long as they 
are prevalent, abate very much the religious 
sensibilities even of those who are the most 
conscientious. 

“ Let it then we well observed that, while 
the conscience of the individual Christian, 
studious of his Bible, is informed and di- 
rected, and his conduct is bound by ex- 
plicit precepts, touching at all points the 
entire surface of his moral existence ; these 
precepts are propounded always as exem- 
plifications of principles supposed to reside 
m his bosom as a Christian , and apart 
from which the mere precept, even ir ri- 
gorously respected, would leave him liable 
to the imputation of not fulfilling * the 
law of Christ. 4 It must foe so, because 
Christianity is a spiritual religion— a new 
life 4 of the soul, manifesting itself, as occa- 
sion arises, in the outward behaviour. 

“But this is not allj and itbatthe pre- 
sent moment especially important* to keep 
the further tram in mind, that the New 
Testament, considered ad embodying * sys- 
tem of morals for the world; a system 
which is slowly to develop itself until the 
human family lias been led by it into Ibis 
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path of peace and purity, effects this great 
purpose* not by prohibiting, in so many 
woids, the evils it is at length to abolish ; 
but by putting in movement unobtrusive 
impulses, which nothing in the end shall be 
able to withstand/'— pp. 1 15, 1 16. 

Our author proceeds to show that Chris- 
tianity produced great wonders in ancient 
days, in reforming the morals of the nations 
among whom its doctrines were promul- 
gated, by putting down some of the most 
inveterate practices of the heathen world. 
And then he goes on to show its influence 
in abolishing slavery in later days. This, 
he maintains, Christianity has done, “ not 
by prohibiting in so many words the evils 
it is at length to abolish/’ True, we have 
no such prohibition in the gospel, as “no 
Christian roust be a slave-hoi der.” But 
have we not principles laid down, which by 
way of implication, as clearly denounce the 
horrid custom ? And so he says of war. 

“ A parallel instance of the gradual effi- 
cacy of the Christian ethics in removing in- 
veterate evils by the slow expansion of prin- 
ciples, rather than by express prohibitions, 
is that of war. The amiable friends of 
Universal Peace seem, although diametri- 
cally opposed in every thing to the upholders 
of slavery, yet to have fallen into a similar 
misapprehension of the spirit of the Chris- 
tian code. For while the apologists of sla- 
very are looking into the New Testament 
for what may serve to palliate their horrid 
doctrine, in the way of apparent conni- 
vance, the friends of Peace are searching 
for that which, we presume, they will not 
And— direct prohibitions of war ; although 
they may easily find that which must, in its 
season, and perhaps at no very remote pe- 
riod, relieve the world of this scourge, and 
for ever. Let but a Christian feeling per- 
vade, even if it were only three powerful 
communities of the civilized world, and 
there would be no more war in any corner 
of it* 

u Now in any instance in which the pa- 
trons of prescriptive evils run to the Scrip- 
tures to And either precedent for them, or the 
absence of formal prohibitions, they might 
be told* not merely that in taking such a 
pail, tbeyshow themselves to be destitute of 
•foe wind foot war in Christ ;’ but that 
foef tofettyraisunderstand the very structure 
Of foe Christian system at an ethical code, 
and which we are bound to regard always 
in Its power and purport^ rattier foan in its 
prahtbuioosjond especially whin we have 
«0 do with immoral images peculiar to 


countries or to times. The reprovers of 
such usages should therefore be peculiarly 
careful not to stake a good cause upon the 
interpretation of single texts ; but should 
rather bend their utmost endeavours to the 
work of promulgating, in the purest form, 
those first truths, before which nothing that 
is malign, unjust, or impure, will be able 
to stand. It is a circumstance deserving to 
be noticed, that those who have the most 
signalised their zeal in opposition to special 
evils, have not often been remarkable for 
their cordial regard to the great truths of the 
gospel. 

“ This practical error, so often fallen into 
by Christian philanthropists, unfortunately 
gives countenance, indirectly, to the course 
pursued by men of an opposite temper, 
who, in quoting Scripture (as Satan quotes 
it) in defence of impiety and wrong, plant 
the gospel in the gospel's own path ; and 
doubly obstruct its triumphant progress, 
first by upholding what is wicked, and then 
by loading Christianity with the disgrace of 
seeming to support it. 

“ Let the gospel, in its genuine energy, 
pervade a community, and each ancient 
abuse that attaches to it will come, in its 
turn, to be questioned and rebuked, and 
will at length yield to this sovereign influ- 
ence. We confide too little in the hea- 
venly efficacy of Christian principles, when 
we labour to effect reformations on the lower 
ground of utility, or of a temporizing ex- 
pediency. 

“ And yet even when argued on these 
lower grounds, the purity of the Christian 
ethics seldom fails to win a triumph. Some 
old injustice, some immemorial wrong, 
whicli has worked as a canker within the 
social system, is at length brought under 
notice. This interference of “ busy zeal" 
is at first hotly resented. The originators 
of the protest look again to the grounds of 
their objection, and strengthen their argu- 
ment* The reasons they advance compel 
attention and are examined, and then the 
entire code of Christian ethics, as appli- 
cable to the evil in question, is brought to 
bear upon it* The result, whether it be 
more or less definite, and even if the first 
protest be overruled, is to rake the tone of 
mood feeling throughout the community, 
and to bring the rule ofjmoral* Into closer 
contact with the consciences of all who are 
sincere in their Christian profession. The 
Gospel of Christ has thus won another trif 
ttmph^m preparation for that which shall 
te umv«mU; and to the eye of an interim 
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gant observer, these successive evolutions of 
Christian morality, are clearly predictive of 
roch a triumph.”— pp. 120 — 123. 

Now, as we have already intimated, these 
reasonings are certainly much more in fa- 
vour of our views than opposed to them, 
and we think our author has done good ser- 
vice to our cause, and so far as be has tra- 
velled with us, we most heartily thank him 
for his advocacy ; yet we cannot but be sur- 
prised that he has not carried out his prin- 
ciples to what we consider their legitimate 
and natural tendency, lie says, “ The 
friends of peace are searching, in the New 
Testament, for that which, we presume, 

' they will not find~~direct prohibitions of 
war/* Here we must say, that we are at 
variance with our talented author ; for we 
consider that all war is prohibited in the 
New Testament, and in no very measured 
terms. The sermon on the mount, is in our 
judgment, exactly to the point. It lays the 
to the root of the tree, by condemning 
the spirit from which war can arise. The 
retaliating of evil, as was permitted under 
the old law, is condemned ; in fact, the 
whole of that part of the law that sanctioned 
any thing warlike in its code, is in the ser- 
mon on the mount repealed ; and the grand 
Christian principle is inculcated, “ Love 
your enemies." And the Saviours words 
to Peter are exactly to this point, “ Put up 
again thy sword into his place; for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with tlie 
sword." It was in this light the fathers of 
the church and the primitive Christians un- 
derstood it. Tertullian, in his “ Disserta- 
tion on the Worship of Idols,” says, “ Je- 
sus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed 
every soldier afterward ; for custom never 
sanctions an unlawful act.” And in his 
" Soldier’s Garland,'’ he says, u Can a sol- 
dier’s life be lawful, when Christ has pro- 
nounced, that he who lives by the sword 
shall perish by the sword ?" To these pas- 
sages many might be added, but space for- 
bids. 

Now our author says, that the gospeldoes 
contain " that which must, in its season, and 
perhaps at no very remote period, relieve 
the world of this scourge, and for ever. * 
l*t but a Christian feeling pervade, even 
4f it were only three powerful communities 
of the civilised world, and there would be 
no more war in any corner of it. 11 Then 
the tendency of Christianity is to make ell 
men peaceable in their dispositions ! And 
when ft properly influences communities, 
share will be no more war. Then it must 


follow that war is opposed to the true spirit 
of Christianity ! And yet according to our 
author’s views, war is consistent with a 
Christian profession until the cause, or pro- 
vocation for war ceases. We can have no 
conception that Christianity will have any 
new duties in the millennium. If it will tie 
wrong to go to war then, it is wrong now. 
We hear no otbervice spoken of in this 
manner. It is never suggested that it is 
not the duty of Christians to be honest, 
until all men are honest. Christianity ei- 
ther sanctions fighting, or it does not. If 
it sanctions war, it can be no virtue to ab- 
stain from it ; but if it has that in it which 
has a tendency to relieve lite world of this 
dreadful scourge, and for ever, then it ap- 
pears dear to us, that Christians now should 
set the same example, as their Divine Mas- 
ter and his apostles, and the early Chris- 
tians, did. 

We have one word more with our author. 
He says, “ That Christianity removes the 
evils it is at length to abolish, by putting 
in movement unobtrusive impulses." Now 
we do not, perhaps, rightly understand the 
meaning winch Mr. Taylor would attach to 
“ unobtrusive impulses.” But did Chris- 
tianity put an end to slavery in this country 
by simply “ putting in movement unobtru- 
sive impulses?" We think not, but far 
otherwise. The friends of the slave, and 
the friends of the truth, who felt for the 
glory of their religion, aid who considered 
it awfully dishonoured by the sanction 
which a country professing Christianity gave 
to slavery, “ obtruded" themselves cm the 
supporters of slavery, and hard was the 
contest fought liefbre the moral battle was 
won. Nor was it, until the friends of eman- 
cipation took up the strong ground of Chris- 
tian principle, that slavery in all its forms was 
opposed to the spirit of the New Testament, 
that they made a deep and effectual impres- 
sion upon the public mind ; it was by great, 
continued, and expensive efforts, they at last 
succeeded to bring the country to the be- 
lief, that slavery was opposed to the gospel 
of love and mercy, and to purchase its de- 
liverance from participation in the horrid 
custom, by an ( re of twenty mil- 
1 tons of British money, So we flrmly be- 
lieve the efforts of the friends of peace must 
be mere “obtrusive" atfll on the strong- 
holds of those who justify war tinder any 
pretensions. It feooljr Sy biiis^tngout die 
gigantic evil into die bghtof the gospel, 
andshovufighowkoQndNXinsthe monster, 
that keen be put down. Thai Christianity 
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will do it, w have no doubt ; and m little 
doubt have we that Peace Societies are the 
most effectual means to do this* We do 
not believe that Christianity, without Ami- 
sh very 'Societies, would have put an end to 
slavery.; nor do we believe that Christianity, 
without Peace Societies, will put an end to 
war. Or in other words, we believe that 
Anti-daverv Societies, and Peace Societies, 
ore So purely Christian in their character, 
that this is the way in which Christianity 
effects its ultimate designs In our depraved 
world, by singling out the different evils it 
purposes to eradicate, and holding them up 
in the clear light of divine truth, that they 
may be seen, and hated, and abandoned. 

We take leave of Mr* Taylor’s book, ac- 
knowledging the very great pleasure we 
have derived from its pages, and our sin- 
cere desire for its very wide circulation. 
He aims at the destruction of all war, and 
shows that when Christianity will have its 
proper influence, it will assuredly do this. 
We only think he fails in not going the 
direct way to do this. But to our cause 
the forcible statements of Mr. Taylor must 
do good ; and on the special design of his 
lectures, we consider that he has executed 
his task with a master's hand. We hope 
that it will not be long before we shall have 
the* pleasure of meeting our author before 
the public again. For the cause of truth 
and religion lie has already done much, and 
we sincerely hope be will be spared to do, 
in these driys of wondrous excitement, still 
much more. 


* 

The Christian Almanack for the year 
.1842. London: Religious Tract ’So- 
ciety. 

Some years ago we had the pleasure ‘of 
noticing this very elegant and instructive 
Almanack ; for the Tract Society has now 
for some years published a similar manual, 
fraught with treasures of knowledge of the 
most valuable and important character* In 
point of sctence ami general information, 
we are quite sure die 44 Christian Alma- 
nock” may bear on honourable comparison 
with any of fh* almanacks of the day. 
And it is H* evuhrsenie of tfce wd a 
Christian book . Here is .»' passage of 
Scripture judiciously selected for every day 
^ k has many 

sweet aud pKefeas moreda, by w*y of ex- 
tracts, from the writings <rf go^and grett 
mm ; and -linOTig other fotjcfos fo lilts 


pavtment, we ere happy to And a paper on 
the 44 Horrors of War*” We have great 
pleasure in transcribing this into ourao- 
lumns : 44 During the ndebrated war in 
Germany, at the commencemeai of 4be 
seventeenth century, known in history by 
the name of the thirty years* war, about 
two-thirds of the German empire perished 
by the sword, or by sickness, famine, and 
outrage of every description. Most of the 
cities and towns were demolished or im- 
poverished ; arable land was every where 
covered with weeds; many villages had 
become totally depopulated, and others so 
utterly annihilated, that their place could 
no more be found. Thus, in W urtemberg, 
the population, which had amounted to 

340.000 at the beginning of the war, had 
sunk down to 48,000 ; and vineyards to 
the amount of 40,000 acr$a, corn lands 
and vegetable gardens to the amount of 

248.000 seres, and pasture land to the 
amount of 24,000 acres, remained utterly^ 
neglected ; eight towns were destroyed ; 
thirty-six thousand houses burnt to the 
ground ; and in twenty-two years landed 
property had suffered a loss to the amount 
of one hundred and eighteen millions of 
florins (or ten millions one hundred rand 
sixty-three thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven pounds sterling). Among the 
other belligerent powers, agriculture end 
commerce were crippled, every country 
was drained of its resources, and hundreds 
of thousands of lives destroyed. 

44 The sacrifice of human life in the wars 
of the late French emperor was most 
frightful. The loss of the French and 
their auxiliaries, in the campaign to Russia, 
is reckoned by Boutourlin at 125,000 
slain, 132, p00 died of fatigue, hunger, 
disease, and cold, and 193,000 were made 
prisoners. The Petersburg Gazette stated, 
that the bodies burned in the spring, after 
the thaw, in Russia Proper and Lithuania, 
amounted to 308,000, of which a conside- 
rable portion were Russians. In the river 
Berezina and the adjoining marshes, 36,000 
bodies were Said to have been found* 
Laney, one of the chief surgeons in Na- 
poleon’s army, estimated that during ten 
years of that emperor, 3,173,000 men 
were reused by cans^ption, of whom two- 
tbirds at least perished m foreign lands, or 

»« ojintd for life. 

“May the universal taiga of the Prince , 
bf Peace be hastened, wbe© men 4 shall * 
beat their swords into ploughshares, end ^ 
tbrir spearo "brio praamg-kooki : aetiop 
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shall not lift up sword against nation, .nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more, 4 *” Isa. 
ii. 4. - ‘ - 

To see an article like this in a book 
which will have such a wide circulation as 
the “ Christian Almanack’ 1 is sure to ob- 
tain. must be very grateful to every friend 
of the Peace cause. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. By 
Old Humphrey. London : The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 12mo, pp. 280. 

' 1841 . 

We are always happy to meet u Old 
Humphrey” as an author. We are sure 
to find in his books strong good sense ; 
shrewd observations on men and things; 
faithful reproofs at^jl judicious counsels. 
This little volume will prove an acceptable 
visitor to thousands at this visiting season 
of the year, we doubt not. In it we have 
paper on “The bitter effects of War.” 
We must transcribe this, that our readers 
may see how the spirit and desire of show- 
* ing the evils of war, and the blessings of 
peace, is increasing in the Christian world. 
We. rejoice exceedingly to find the Tract 
Society diffusing such sentiments. But 
hear “Old Humphrey:” “The surgeon 
who would cure a wound must probe it to 
the bottom, if it be requisite ; and he that 
would produce a hatred of war, must not 
be afraid to make manifest its enormities. 

- “ 1 The field of battle (Borodino) had all 
the appearance of an extinguished volcano. 

* The ground was covered all around with 
fragments of helmets and cuirasses, broken 
drums, gun-stocks, tatters of uniforms, and 
standards dyed with blood. On this spot 
lay thirty thousand half-devoured corses. 
The emperor (Napoleon) passed quickly, 
nobody stopped ; cold, hunger, and the 
enemy urged us on: we merely turned our 
~ faces os we proceeded, to take a last me- 
lancholy look at the vast grave of so many 
companions in arms uselessly sacrificed,* — 
Segur's Hussion Campaign* Read, ye 
fathers! Are ye ready thus to sacrifice 
your sons ? Is this the fame and glory ye 
de«re for them? Are you quite content 
that the flesh of your flesh, and bone of 
your bone, should thus be made an ut*» 
timely banquet for birds and beasts of 
prey? 

u< Multitudes of these desolate fugitives 
lost their speech ; others were seized with 
H f{etv*y ; and many were so maddened with 


the extremes of pain and hunger, 4haJ 
tore the dead bodies^of theif comiades to 
pieces, and feasted on the disgtKgtfrMt re- / 
mains .* — Sir Robert Xtr Porter . Read* i „ 
ye mothers, and ask yourselves iCit was " 
for this that ye nourished And brought up 
your children tenderly for this, that ye 
watched and wep$ Over them, and taught * 
them to lisp their lqfant prayers ? 

“ 4 In the hospitals *pf Wilna, were 
above nineteen thousand dead and dying, 
frozen and freezing; the bodies of the 
former, broken up, served to stop the cavi- 
ties in windows, floors, and walls; bfetin 
one of the corridors of the great convent, 
above fifteen hundred bodies were piled 
up transversely as pigs of lead or iron. In 
the roads, men were collected around the 
burning ruins of the cottages which a mad 
spirit of destruction had fired, picking and 
eating the burnt bodies of their fellow 
men.VjjjSVr Robert Wilson . Read, ye fa- 
thers and mothers, ye wives and husbands! 
Read in the bitterness of your spirit, and 
instead of railing on the culpable demerits 
of others that delight in war, call to mind 
your own. I would fain put these ques- 
tions to your hearts and your souls. Have 
you ever reflected on the sin and sorrows 
of war? Have you ever lifted up your 
voice on high among your friends, or wffts- 
pered into the ears of your children, de- 
nouncing war as a curse to mankind? 
Have you ever put up a prayer to the 
High and Holy One, that the sword might 
be scabbarded for ever? Have you, in 
short, done any thing in thought, word, or 
deed, to extend on earth the blessings of 
peace, and to diminish the guilt and misery 
of war ?*’ So reasons this powerful writer. 

A searching appeal this : we wish all fa- 
thers and rootners in the world to read iu 


The Christian Offering ; Lyrical 
Poems and Prose Pieces, Sacred and 
Miscellaneous. By George B. Scott, 
author of “The Beauty of Holiness, 
and other Poems.’* London: George 
Virtue, Ivy-lane. 1842. 12ma,pp;301. 

This book is intended, fires* themode 
in which it is got up, for a new year *s r 
birthday gift. We hope the anther will 
%>eet with encouragement, and tfcir many 
Christians will preseni this oflering^ ^bew 
friends. They may venture with safety of 
do so. It ta written in a very lovgltf wmrnL 
and is eminently a Christian 
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LpttB&s fo a Friend on tbe Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties op 
,th» Christian Religion, By Oi.in- 
faus Gregor*, LL.D., &c., &c. 
Abridged frc pn the Second Edition. 
* Tract Society. f841. 

Ws pe persuaded4h$t these letters are so 
extensively kapwn, Itad have been so justly 
admired, that any encomium of ours on 
.this occasion were almost a superfluous ef- 
fort The work of a layman, so learned 
and scientific, demolishes tbe fjpyolous ob- 
jection of scepticism against clerical au- 
thors, as though they were not to be be- 
lieved who write, professionally indeed, but 
yet on the subject of revelation, so mo- 
mentous in itself, and so interesting for all 
to receive. Dr. G. admirably dissipates 
this futile sophistry in his preface. 

This distinguished author takes an ample 
survey of the nature and evidences, both 
external and internal, of the Scriptures ; 
and his aiguraents must be most convinc- 
ing to all ingenuous minds. Equally pow- 
erful and instructive are his lucid state- 
ments and practical illustrations, of the doc- 
trines and duties of the Christian religion. 

It were, perhaps, a mere waste of words 
to say more in recommendation of this most 
able and salisfactoty work. This is a good 
and cheap edition, abridged from the ori- 
ginal volume of its late estimable author. 
To Christian parents and instructors of the 
rising generation, we must, however, make 
our appeal. Let them take care that a 
work like this shall be known and read in 
the family and scholastic circle. Its epis- 
tolary form and iu conciseness, are exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the youth of the pre- 
sent age. 

The Eclectic Review, for January, Feb- 
ruaiy, and March. London : Ward and 
Co., Paternoster-row. 

This Review has been long established in 
Its reputation as the oigan of a certain class 
of persons in tbe community as to their reli- 
gious and political views. With these dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, we have nothing to do 
in tbe way of commending or condemning ; 
but we can apeak to tbe literary and relip 
gioxii character of the Review with the ut- 
most confidence. It always contains sdhse 
very abtywahten papers. * ' 

An Exposition, with Practical Ob- 


vekds, Dy the Rev. Matthew Den- 
ny. 8vo. 

t Tins is a cheap edition of an invaluable 
1 portion of Mr. Henry's great work. ,We 
remember hearing the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill say once in a public discourse, 44 The 
Book of Proverbs is a fine family book.” 
Every family ought to posses this praotical 
exposition of it ; and young people will find 
treasures of wisdom fitted for their age and 
circumstance in this volume. 


The Means of Promoting and Pre- 
serving Health. By T. Hodgkin, 
M.D. Second Edition, with Additions. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1841. 12mo. ^p. 480. 

Xue title of this work fully expresses the 
nature of it. It is eminently designed to 
promote and preserve hehlth. The sub- 
stance of it was originally delivered in lec- 
tures, at the Mechanics' Institution, Spltal- 
fields. The author was urgently and re- 
peatedly pressed to give them to the public 
in a permanent form. Of this no one w*U 
be surprised when he has read them. The 
fulness, scientific, and really practical cha- 
racter of the information they contain, will 
amply repay an attentive and often repeated 
perusal. The first lecture is on 4< Air, 
Light, Cleanliness, and Clothing the se- 
cond lecture is on 44 Articles of Food, Solid 
and Fluid the third lecture is on “ Mus- 
cular Motion ahd Intellectual Faculties.'’ 
In the last lecture the author has given his 
opinion of war, its ruinouB consequences, 
and its impolicy ; the advantages of the 
pacific principle and conduct; how vio- 
lence may be prevented by a peaceful de- 
meanour ; the peaceful principles of Chris- 
tianity; and the courage of unresisting 
Christians. We hope, in some early Num- 
ber, to give at large the testimony of this 
eminently Christian and philanthropic man, 
on the evil and impolicy of war/ and the 
practicability and advantages of peace. In 
the mean rime we thank Dr. Hodgkin most 
cordially for the fevour he has conferred 
upon mankind by the publication of this 
work, which we can recommend as a fa- 
mily book, containing upon all the numer- 
ous topics it discusses such sound, en- 
lightened, and practical suggestions. And 
we thank him for the good service which* 
with his usual desire to do good, he has 
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the subject and our society, in the first 
place, before his auditors, and afterwards 
by giving to them a prominent place in his 
interesting and important volume. 


A Visit to the United States, in 1841 . 

By Joseph Sturge. London: Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co., Paternoster- row. 1842. 

8vo. pp. 225. 

The words of our blessed Saviour in refer- 
ence. to the hearers of John the Baptist, 
are true as it regards the advocates of li- 
berty and truth in our times. u And from 
the days of John the Baptist until now, the 
kingdom of heaven suflereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” The kingdom 
of heaven is the k inadom of truth, of li- 
berty, of righteousnes^nd of peace. But 
such has been, and still is the rule of evil 
in our world, that all these blessings are 
unrighteously withheld from mau ; and it is 
only by a hard and unyielding struggle, by 
holy violence, that man can become pos- 
sessed of those privileges, which are his 
indubitable and unalienable right. What 
species of liberty, civil or religious, we ask, 
as Britons, do we enjoy, which had not been 
secured to the natiou by the active exertion, 
by the holy violence of some distinguished 
philanthropists, leading the people forward 
m pursuit of their rights ? The history of 
the slave- trade abolition, and of negro eman- 
cipation, is fresh in the memory of most of 
our readers. And do they not justify our 
remarks? We venerate the name of o- 
seph Sturge for the active, disinterested, and 
self-denying part which he took, in bring- 
ing about the final deliverance of the negroes 
in our colonies, from their hard bondage. 
His name will go down through the future 
annals of the world in connexion with the 
honoured names of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton. 

The same philanthropic feeling which 
induced him to go himself and see how the 
slaves in the West Indies were actually 
treated, and what slavery was under British 
rule and from which visit resulted such 
important and benign consequences, induced 
him to cross the Atlantic to see the actual 
working of slavery in the New World, and 
see and converse with the Abolitionists of 
America. But we will let Mr. Sturge 
speak for himself: w In visiting the United 
States, the objects which preferred the chief 
claim to my attention were the universal 
abolition of slavery , and the promotion of 


permanent international peace . Deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the ad- 
vancement of these is intimately connected 
with the progress of right views among pro- 
fessing Christians in that country, it was 
not only my desire to inform myself of the 
actual state of feeling and opinion among 
this important class; but, ir possible, to 
contribute my mite of encouragement and 
aid to those who are bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, in an arduous contest, on 
whose issue the alternative of a vast amount 
of happiness or misery depends.”— -Preface, 
p. i. The book itself is one of great merit, 
as it is full of the most interesting and im- 
portant information on two of the greatest 
evils which ever cursed our sinful world— 
slavery and war. With many of the friends 
of the abolition of slavery and war, Mr. 
Sturge had much intercourse during his 
short visit. We refer with pleasure to his 
interview with Judge Jay, one of the most 
enlightened and influential men in that 
great republic, well known as an uncom- 
promising advocate of the principles of peace, 
and the liberty of the oppressed slave, lie 
obtained from this eminent man an extract 
from an interesting and important manu- 
script he had prepared on the preservation 
of international peace. This is found in 
the very valuable documents in the Appen- 
dix, p. lii. We heartily wish we had room 
in our present Number for this highly ta- 
lented and practical paper. In our next 
Number we hope to give it. Mr. Sturge 
also convened a meeting of the friends of 
peace, in the city of Boston, the account of 
which is seen in pages 139, 140. We hope 
that great things to the cause of peace will 
result from that meeting. The narrative is 
relieved by frequent graphic sketches and 
interesting anecdotes ,ot the labours and 
characters of many of the most eminent 
philanthropists in the United States ; and 
we have in them many delightful proofs of 
the triumphant success of the unresisting, 
pacific principle. We recommend this work 
most cordially and earnestly to all the 
friends of peace and the anti-slavery cause. 


One Hundred and- Ninety Sermons 
on tre 119th Psaxm. By the Rev. 
^Thomas Mantoh, D.D. With a com- 
plete Alphabetical Table, directing to to 
principal matters contained therein. In 
Three Volumes* 8vo. Vol. i., pp, 585. 
Vol. ii., pp. 590. Vol. iii., pp. 540. 
Third Edition. To which is prefixed, a 
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Life of the Author, by William Harris, 
D.D. London : William Brown, 130, * 
Old-street, St. Luke's. 

This Is a reprint one of of die mofotvalfl- 
able of the invaluable works df the immor- 
tal Manton. Mr. Charnock was accustomed 
to represent Manton as the best collector of 
sense of the age. The whole of his prin- 
cipal works are in five huge volumes, folio. 
The work before us, with his Exposition of 
the Epistle of James and of the Lord’s 
Prayer may, no doubt, be considered as his 
master-pieces. Though every thing he has 
written deserves to be reprinted, and glad 
should we be if Mr. Brown meet with 
sufficient encouragement in the sale of the 
volumes now before us, to bring out from 
the scarce and awkward old folio form in 
which his works are found, into the elegant 
style and portable 6ize of his present pub- 
lication, many more of the rich treasures of 
this great man’s thoughts, the fruit of his 
highly cultivated and deeply pious mind. 
Let us select one precious morsel of his on 
peace : “ Peace is confirmed by holy walk- 
ing in the Spirit, or perfecting holiness 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Keep close to God, and you will have 
peace ; otherwise, not. Peace with God 
and thine own conscience is a very tender 
thing; you need be chary of it. If you 
grieve the Spirit, you will find it to your 
bitter cost. When sinful dispositions are 
indulged and nourished, our peace is be- 
clouded, and hangeth on uncertain terms/* 
These volumes will amply pay the reader 
of them, as they are so rich in thought, so 
elevated in piety, and so practical in their 
tendency. * 


The Great Commission; or, the Chris- 
tian Church constituted and charged to 
convey the Gospel to the World. By 
John Harris, D. D., President of 
Cheshunt College, Author of “ Mam- 
mon,” w The Great Teacher,” &c. 1 2mo. 
pp. 538. London; Ward and Co. 1842. 

Tins is The Prise Essay on Missions, which 
received the award of two hundred gui- 
neas. The competition was great, and 
many of die Essays, as the Reverend ad- 
judicators have stated, possessed sterlfag 
merit. What then must be the merit of 
die Essay, which bore away the palm, 
In the midst of such an array of sanctified 
literary takatl We must say, that it 
gives us no small gratification, that Dr. 


Harris was crowned with this honour, who 
is a fast friend of the Peace cause. Though 
we feel ourselves strong in believing, that 
the New Testament of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ is altogether a peace 
book; yet, in this ingenious world men 
find strange ways of expounding Holy ^Vrit. 
When, therefore, some of our greatest men 
in scholarship and literary acquirements 
espouse ex ammo our cause, we feel greatly 
encouraged in endeavouring to show to the 
world the great evil of war, and the scrip- 
tural propriety of peace. We refer with 
exulting pleasure to Dr. Harris, whose 
literary character by this prize has been 
placed on the highest eminence, and to 
l)r. Campbell, whose last work “The 
Martyr of Erromangja,” has received the 
most unqualified praise, by all the review- 
ers, as a work the jgost philosophical and 
eloquent: in which we are happy to know 
our cause is most unflinchingly advocated 
as a Christian principle. “The Great 
Commission” needs no recommendation of 
ours ; its praise will soon be in all the re- 
views. The world we may say, has been 
anxiously waiting for it. it will be read 
with as much pleasure, as we have reason 
to know it has already been purchased with 
avidity. We feel ourselves honoured in 
being permitted to recommend it, and 
which we do with all our heart. 


The Martyr op Erromanga; or, The 
Philosophy of Mission*, illustrated from 
the Life, Death, and Character of the 
late Rev. John Williams. By John 
Campbell, D.D. The Second Edition. 
Tendon ; John Snow, Patemoster-row. 
1842. 

W e had the honour to be among the first, 
if not the very first journalists, to take 
notice of this spirit-stirring volume. We 
then predicted tne fame of the work j> nor 
have we proved false prophets, nor have 
we been disappointed by the more than 
extraordinary reputation which our honour- 
ed friend Dr. Campbell has won, by this 
masterly production of his pithy, pungent, 
powerful pen. No uninspired book bas 
ever done such service to the cause of 
peace f as the “Martyr of Erromanga.” 
He advocates our cause not merely by 
some incidental discountenance of war; 
but, in the most full and fearless manner, 
he makes, from thorough conviction of the 
scriptural correctness of our principles, owr 
cause a leading object of his splendid 
gument for Missions. In the prosecution 
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of this Divine-like purpose, be brings a 
mind of no ordinary powers, acquirements, 
and reading of a prodigious amount, ge- 
nius and imagination truly poetical, with a 
stem honesty of aim, ana a sanctified zeal 
for truth. While he has laid the past, the 
present and future; politics and philosophy; 
history and experience ; reason and revela- 
tion ; heaven and hell ; time and eternity, 
under tribute to serve the sacred cause. 
We give one extract from his letter address- 
ed to the Committee and members of the 
London and American Peace Societies, 
that our readers may have a specimen of 
this work, of whose merits we cannot speak 
too highly. 

“ Our cause — for I have the honour to be 
a member of the London Peace Society — 
has received very important assistance from 
the labours of the South Sea Mission, 
which presents a rich variety of most af- 
fecting, most convincing illustration. I 
now proceed to analyze the * Missionary 
Enterprises/ of Mr. Williams, > with a 
view to exhibit the facts which they dis- 
close, in such a manner &9 to cany to 'the 
heart of every reader, the conviction that 
war is utterly incompatible with true 
Christianity, and that the uniform tendency 
of successful missions is to extinguish the 
flames of martial conflict, and restore, ‘the 
waste places of the earth/ 

" The labours of the missionary are not 
simply an affair of eternity. The changes 
which he effects on earth are a meet prelude 
to the felicities of heaven. One of the first 
and greatest of these changes relates to war 
and peace. The invariable tendency of his 
labours is, to extinguish the former, and to 
establish the latter. In speaking of the 
happy results of his toil, I give precedence 
to war as at once the greatest curse and the 
greatest crime. You may learn from his- 
tory, that in all countries, through all time, 
the path of destruction has been deemed by 
the million the path of gloiy ; and the most 
extended havoc has been always identified 
with the most exalted greatness. The 
amount of plunder and the extent of slaugh- 
ter have been generally taken as the stand- 
ard by which to measure desert, to bestow 
rewards, and to regulate renown. The 
splendours of martial triumph have so daz- 
zled the eyes of mankind, that they have 
become intoxicated with a delirious admira- 
tion of each successive Apollyon who has 
risen to desolate the earth, and to devour 
his species. It has mattered little whether 
he has Jed cohil legions to fight the battles 


of liberty, or to subvert her throne, and 
trample in the dust the dearest rights of her 
children ; it has mattered little whether he 
has conducted wars of defence or of aggres- 
sion; these points, I say, have mattered 
little, if his victories have been but rapid 
and brilliant — if he has but ravaged the 
world, and drenched its bosom with the 
blood of its occupants, his votaries have 
been counted by millions, and his praises 
have resounded through many lands. This 
spirit, which is inherent in human nature, 
has been cultivated and sustained by a mul- 
tiplicity of processes, and with uniform 
success. Historians, orators, poets, sculp- 
tors, painters, and musicians nave all ex- 
erted their separate and combined influence 
to nurture the savage spirit of human slaugh- 
ter in the breasts of the more enlightened 
and refined classes of mankind ; while the 
vulgar herd of ordinary artists have, each 
in his own way, with corresponding effect, 
promoted the same object among tne rail- 
lion-multitude. All, all have united to 
celebrate the delights of conflict, the glo- 
ries of victory, and the greatness of con- 
quering heroes. The fife and drum of the 
infant boy, the mimic troop, the school bat- 
tle, the nursery rhyme, the kitchen ditty, 
the street ballad, the publican’s sign-board, 
the drunkard’s toast, and the tavern song, 
all have respectively and incalculably con- 
tributed to foster the taste for shedding 
blood ! So powerful is the hold which this 
diabolical passion has taken upon the spirit 
of man, that even in Europe, during a space 
of nearly two thousand years, Christianity 
has but partially succeeded in abating its 
force. Even England, which comprehends 
more true ffiety than all the continental na- 
tions united, is yet full of the elements of 
war. The heroes of England are still the 
gods of millions of her people ; and the 
fountain of her proudest honours is a foun- 
tain of blood 1” 

This book will find its way to the libraries 
of individuals, and will be read by them, 
who would never tbiuk of taking the trouble 
of perusing' any of our publications. We 
take the liberty of telling our friends, that 
they would do well in reading themselves 
this book, and in promoting, as much as 
possible, the wide circulation of it. 


Books received for Review, 

Tub Way of Lifb. By CbaouS 
Hodge, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
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nary, Prmcetown, New Jersey, America* 
18 mo. pp. 308. 

Luc ill a ; or, The Reading of the fiibld. 
By Adolphe Monod. Translated from 
the French. 18mo. pp. 320. 

Ancient History. — History of the Per- 
sians. From Rollin and other authentic 
sources, both ancient and modem. With 
Two Maps. 8vo. pp. 124. 

A Demonstration of thb Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
THEREIN or THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By Richard Gardutt, B.D., sometime 
Fellow of Sidney College, in Cambridge, 
and afterwards preacher of the Gospel at 
Leeds, Yorkshire. Reprinted from the 
edition of 1669. 

The Change necessary for the En- 
joyment of Heaven. By the Rev. John 
Kelly. With a Memoir of W. 11. Lacon, 
by Sir J. B. Williams, KnL, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Third edition. 18mo. pp. 72. 

The Gall Insect. 16mo, square, pp. 
32. 

[All the above are publications of the 
Religious Tract Society, and are all of them 
emiuently calculated for usefulness.] 


Theodora : a Treatise on Divine Praise, 
or the Exercise of Devout Gratitude to God. 
By Nathaniel Rowton. ‘ 

“ Whoso offereth praise gforlAeth mo. 9 Ps. t. S3. 

“ There are’hardly any treatises on prof** In our 
language ; It is a much neglected part of roUgtou* 
Instruction, at least In publications. "—BicHrtMk** 
Ckriitian Truth. 

London : J. Snow, 35, Patemoster-row. 

The Missionary Repository for 
Youth, and Sunday-School Magazine. 
Vol. III. With a Portrait of the Rev. 
Robert Moffat. London : John Snow, 
Paternoster* row. 

Counsels to a Newly-Wedded Pair ; 
or. Friendly Suggestions to Husbands and 
Wives. A companion for the honeymoon, 
and a remembrancer for life. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing extracts on the subject of 
Marriage, from the writings of several Chris- 
tian Divines. By John M orison, D.D. 
Eighth Edition. London : John Snow. 

The Christian Triumphant over 
Death. A Funeral Sermon : occasioned 
by the Death of Mr. Frederick Cox, 
preached by the Rev. James Sherman, at 
the Rev. Dr. Cox's chapel, Hackney, on 
Sunday evening, January*#, 1042. With 
a Biographical Sketch. London : Ward 
and Co. 8vo. pp. 24. 
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Since we last reported the labours of our 
friend, Mr. Rigaud, the respected agent aud 
lecturer of the Society, his journeys have 
been long, and meetings numerous ; and 
upon the whole, his encouragements have 
been of a very pleasing and satisfactory 
character. # 

At the dose of the last year, Mr. Ri- 
gaud passed through parts of the counties 
of Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Oxford- 
shire, and Warwickshire. We wish we had 
room for extracts from his journal of this 
tour. Many of the meetings he held were 
very highly interesting and encouraging to 
himself and the friends of our good cause. 
Such especially were his engagements in 
Gmldfbra, Andover, Bath, and Banbury, 
and indeed in many other places. 

During the present year, our friend has 
lectured m several places in and about 
don. He has also visited Windsor, Henky, 
Oxford, Dunstable, Luton, and Hhchm, 
where IfeuOtiAded die annivereary of the 
active and auxiliary society in that 
town. He has also attended meetings in 


Barnet, Waltham Abbey, Wincbmore Hill, 
Enfield, and Ponder's End. 

The Prize Essay has been rather widefy 
circulated, and the Committee have the hap- 
piness to know that it has, in many places, 
produced a veiy powerful impression in fa- 
vour of our cause. 

The following communications from Dr. 
Hancock, an old and tried friend of the So- 
ciety, whose publications in defence and 
illustration of peace principles, are too well 
known to require any specification of ours, 
will show what opinion is formed of the 
Prize Essay. From very numerous other 
respected correspondents, we have received 
inti m at ion s of the good die Essay is likely 
to produce on the minds of many half- 
hearted men in the peace movement. 

LUbum , 1 7th qf Ut Mo. 1842. 

Respected Friend A. Brock way, — 

I have to acknowledge thy kind attention 
hi sending me, tiraough the medium of our .. 
mutual friend, George N. Watson, a pared 
of books from the office of Pc*$s So- 
ciety, which l duly receivdj^stred^ j tnd 
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I shall feel much obliged to thee to commu- 
nicate to the Committee my^very grateful 
thaftks for this acceptable token of their re- 
membrance. The parcel contained the vo- 
lume of American Prize Essays, also a 
copy of the English Prize Essay, by H. 
T. G. Macn&mara, with some numbers of 
the Herald of Peace , and Advocate of 
Peacgf ficc. * * * 1 am much 

interested with these publications, and re- 
joice to see that the Committee of the Lon- 
don Peace Society is so actively, and, I 
trust, beneficially employed in promoting 
the good cause; which, notwithstanding 
many discouraging indications is, 1 believe, 
silently and unostentatiously making its way 
in the minds of the community, as well as 
into the retired and hitherto inaccessible 
closets of statesmen. * * * 

I3e so kind as to present my Christian 
regard and good wishes to the Committee, 
collectively and individually, under the 
strong persuasion that they should not feel 
discouraged in prosecuting their arduous 
labours in the blessed cause of Peace ; and 
I remain with respect, 

Thy obliged friend, 

Thomas Hancock. 

Lisburn , 2 nd of 3 rd Mo . 1842. 

Respected Friend A. Brockway, — 
It affords me pleasure to send thee, on the 
other side, an order for 51. for the Peace 
Society, which was handed me this morn- 
ing by a benevolent individual, to whom 
I had lent the Prize Essay, and he was so 
well pleased with it, that he desired to 
contribute something towards the great ob- 
ject we have all in view. But he does not 
wish his name to appear in the list of con- 
tributors to the Peace Society. • * 

I was glad to see the intended notice in 
Parliament by D. Barclay.* 

I am thy sincere Friend, 

Thomas Hancock. 

There appears to be throughout the 
country a spirit of inquiry into the nature 
and moral influence of war. Meetings have 
recently been held in many places, in which 
strong resolutions were passed condemning 
war, and commending tire pacific principle. 

• The Notice referred to is as follows “ Date 
CYidiy 17th Sept. 1841. Mr. David Barclay. 
That an humble address he presented to her Ma- 
|etty, praying that she will he graciously pleased 
to «*ertjier powerful influence with other mari- 
time nations, to put an end, for ever, to the bar- 
tarsus, cruM, and unchristian practice of priva- 
teering ; and tp beseech her Majesty, with this 
object, to au thorite her Majesty’s representative* 
w 


As a specimen, we may refer to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Manchester and Sal* 
ford Peace Society, held on January 6, 
1842, which we understand was very mir 
merously and respectably attended. We 
have received a copy of the Report read at 
that meeting, and regret that we have not 
now room even for any extracts from that 
interesting document. We wish our friends 
in Manchester had panted and published 
their report 1 We must, however, make 
room for the following Resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted at that meet* 
ing 

Resolved— “ That the life of man is sa- 
cred to God who gave it, and that no earthly 
power has a right, under any pretext, to 
take the life of a human being. 

“ That the Christian dispensation is one 
of peace, goodwill, forgiveness, and love to 
all mankind ; and that all war, and all pre- 
parations for war, are inconsistent with the 
spirit and precepts of Christianity. 

“ That we, therefore, protest against* all 
armies, navies, and armed forces whatso- 
ever, whether civil or military ; and that 
we will use our most earnest efforts to ex- 
tend the true principles, and the consistent 
practice, of peace amongst the people, by 
pointing out to them the sinfulness of re- 
ceiving pay to do violence, and to spread 
death and desolation ; and that we endea- 
vour to dissuade the people from enrolling 
themselves in any armed force, all of which 
are a disgrace to a Christian country, and 
not one of which is needed for the support 
of Christian government/' 

We understand that in many country places 
the friends of peace are preparing to peti- 
tion Parliament against the Var spirit of the 
present time. This is a very desirable 
measure, and we hope that pubUc meetings 
and petitions will be very general. When 
we think of the dreadful havoc of our ar- 
mies in India, that actually some five or six 
thousand men were cut down in the Af- 
ghanistan war — what a horrid carnage! 
and then think of the delicate females 
which were on that occasion taken as bos- 

&t the courts of all inch maritime powers, to 
enter into aolemn treaties with each of them, 
reciprocally binding her Majesty and each of 
those powers, not to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal to their respective subjects; and 
to take such other measures as may be effectual 
to prevent any acts of .private warfare, In the 
event of hostilities .unhappily arising between 
her Majesty and any of the powor% parties 
the proposed treaties,” (Next session.) 
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tug®* 1 Who can describe their feelings, or 
declare their end ? It appears by the co- 
roner's inquest on the body of the late Earl 
of Munster, that the disastrous news from 
India, the thought of such a melancholy 
slaughter of human beings, and the unknown 
torture to which the ladies of the officers, 
taken as hostages at Cabul, would be Sub- 
jected, had the effect of overbalancing the 
intellectual powers the Ear), although 
himself a soldier. But perhaps the recol- 
lection of scenes which he had formerly 
witnessed in India, may have assisted in 
thus influencing, unhappily, his mind. On 
the inquest, which was neld on March 21, 
“ His lordship's solicitor remarked, that his 
lordship’s family wished that it should be 
known, that his sensitiveness was extremely 
excited by the intelligence received from the 
seat of war in central Asia, and that he was 
greatly agitated and depressed at the fate 
of the femJes, who it was reported had 
been captured at Cabul — M orning Chron- 
icle , March 22, 1842. Here is another 
awful manifestation of the evils of war. 

But notwithstanding nil this, there are 
many, and we are sorry to find that a great 
portion of the public press, the guides and 
leaders of the public mind, feel and 
act on the old spirit, lex talionis . The Sun 
newspaper, which at one time appeared fa- 
vourable to our cause, had the following 
paragraph in it the other day, and which 
we regret to find has been copied, with evi- 
dent approbation, into many other papers : — 

DEPARTURE OP TROOPS FOR INOIA. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that 
the government is about to send from eight 
to ten thousand troops to India immedi- 
ately. A more numerous force may be ex- 
pected soon to follow, so that the Govern- 
or-General will have troops enough at 
his disposal to revenge the injuries sus- 
tained by our arms m Affghanistan, and 
particularly the murder of the British En- 
voy, Sir William M'Naghten. The Go- 
vernment is deserting of the highest praise 
for "the promptitude which it manifests on 
this great national occasion. We delight to 
see ministers remembering only that they 
are Englishmen, and bate the honour of 
their country to sustain.’* 

This will suit Archdeacon Wilberfbrce 1 
Here is language for Christians to utter ! 
Can the men who so write, or who ap- 
prove of ipbh sentiments, believe dm troth 
oTChrisflanity? It seems thro from right 
to ten tbousand meti are to be sent out to 
India revenge the injures sustained 


by our arms in Afghanistan.” The coun- 
try that does this, calls itself a Christian 
country ! The sovereign is head of the 
Christian Church established in it, and it 
Sends out its legalized bishops to every part 
of the world, and chaplains with all its ar- 
mies and navies, which go to revefljp* the 
injuries which Pagans commit on the Chris- 
tians who come to plunder them of their 
lands, and their homes, and their wealth l 

Men of England, turn your thoughts to 
this system of wholesale murder or your 
fellow-men and countrymen ! Six thousand 
swept away at once in India ! Ten thou- 
sand just going thither 1 How maqy of 
them will ever return to this qpuntry again ? 
The nation now groans under the weight of 
its taxes, and a new tax is about to be im- 
posed on it. This is a war tax I The es- 
timate for the army and navy for this year* 
is upwards of nineteen miUion pounds ster- 
ling 1 And for what ? We answer, to kill 
our fellow-creatures in India and China, 
t is now nearly 140 years since this coun- 
try began, in a systematic way, to kill the 
Aborigines of India ; they have been at it 
ever since ; and as the margin of their terri- 
tories is enlarged, they require more troops 
to keep their frontiers ; and now they have 
begun to butcher the Chinese, an empire 
containing upwards of three hundred mil- 
lions of human beings. They may kill 
away for a hundred years, and be none the 
nearer to an amicable adjustment of their 
grievance after all 1 

Men of England, will you not rise from 
your lethargy and apathy of feeling for your 
fellow-men and the principles of your re- 
ligion ; and remember, that “ war is a 
game, which, if subjects were wise, kings 
would not play at T” Will you not en- 
deavour to ao all you can to prevent young 
men to enlist, to show the absurdity, the 
folly, and wickedness of war? We re- 
joice to find that in many places, there are 
strenuous efforts made to persuade young 
men from entering the army. But alas 1 
they are starved at home, and the alterna- 
tive of being shot to death is better than 
the lingering death of starvation. How- 
ever, the present war expenses will add to 
the incubus which already depresses your 
trade, manufacture, and commerce. Only 
think of nineteen millions of pounds in one 
year to be expended in war l Protest 
against war t Petition against war I And 
above all, let the" voice of your ftjrretgt 
prayers come up to the ears of the Lord, of 
Sabaoth. 44 Shall the sword devour for 

•f 1 "- . ^ 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 

AMERICA. — We have mm ascottfkging reports of the efforts of the friends of Peace 
in America. The Committee of the Natuonal Society w very actively engaged in seeking 
the disseminatidh of Peace principles. 

FRANCE.— The success of our efforts made in behalf of out principles hi Paris 
through thein strumentality of our agent, Mr. Rigaud, has exceeded me map sarmuine 
expectation of the Committee. The competition for the Prise of One Thousand Francs 
offered for the best Essay in French, on the best means of securing the advantages of Peace 
to the world, was, to use the words of our French friends, “ very br^liac The great 
measure of attention excited on the Continent in favour of the views entertained by our 
Society, determined tire Committee to resolve to request our friend Mr. Rfcauld to make a 
second visit to Paris, and also to take a tour through some other portions of the Continent. 
He will, we expect, leave England early in the present month. 

The following letter from our French correspondent will be read with pleasure. 

SOCIETE DJS LA MORALE CHRETIENNE. SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS, 


* Rue Taranne, 12. 

Pariit le 10 Man , 1842. 

A Monsieur Rigaud, D616gue de la So- 
* ci6t6 pour La Paix Permanente et Uni- 
verselle de Loudres. 

Monsieur, — J’ai 6t6 honors de votre lettre 
du 2 courant, tenfermant nne lettre de cre- 
dit de 432. 2s, 8 d. que vous avez bien 
voulu mettre h la disposition de la SodHe 
de la Morale ChrHienne , pour les prix et 
accessiti qu’elle doit d£cemer dans sa 
stance publique du 18 Avril prochain. La 
Soci6t 6 remercie votre Comit6 cordialement 
de ce g6ndreux envoi. 

Vous nous faites espGrer, Monsieur, votre 
visite pour le mois prochain ; il serait bien 
d desirer, pour nous, qu’il vous fut possible 
d’honorer de votre presence notre Sdanco 
publique qui est fix6e au 18 Avril, (ainsi 
que je vous 1'annonce plus haut,) dans cette 


12, Rue Taranne. 

Pari*, the 10 th qfMarcht 1842. 
To Mr. Rigaud, Delegate of the Society 
for the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace, of London. 

Sin,— 1 have been honoured by your letter 
of the 2nd inst., enclosing a tetter of credit 
for 432. 2s. 8 d., which you have been 
pleased to place at the disposal of the So- 
ciety of Christian Morals, for the Prizes 
and Accesses which will be given at its 
public silting on the 18th of April next. 
The Society thanks your Committee cor- 
dially for this generous remittance. 

You give us a hope, Sir, of a visit from 
you next mohth ; it would be very desira- 
ble for us, if it could be possible for you to 
honour, with your presence, our public 
sitting, which is fixed for the 18th of April, 
(as I have announced above.) In this so- 
lemnity, the honourable Delegate of the 


de la Paix de Londres a sal* place naturelle- 
ment marquee parent nous, puiique e'eat 
die dailleurs qui a fait les foods du prix 
que nous aliens ddeerner. 

Void les noms officials des divers Lau- 
r6ats p^Prix : No. 4, (M. Barer, de Cher- 
bourg.) No. 9, (M. Pequeur, de Paris.) 
A, cceeeiU qu Medailles d ^encouragement : 
—d'argent (grand module) 2 — I’uneau No. 
8, (Doubles de Boisltribault, & Chartres;) 
IVutre au No. 14, (de Montbrioo, 4 Paris.) 
Be bspnxe 1 : an No. 13, (Paul Robert, & 
Paris.) 

<Depui» 1 a session du ConcouiB, Is Co* 
wfa& de la Paix n’est plus eq Permanence, 
3?aSs Kras aurons assemble paiticuridre, le 
lurid! 28 de ce mois. 

Veuiliez agr6er, Monsieur, l Y expression 
bien Ihdfibm de me s sentiments de haule et 


turally marked out amongst us, since it is 
that Society which has furnished the foods 
for the prises we are about to distribute. , 
These are the names of the several Lau- 
reate, or successful competitors Prizes, 
No. 4, (Mr. Barer, of Cherbouig.) No. 
9, (Mr. Pequeur, of Paris.) The Jccee- 
eke, or Medals of Encouragement : — Of 
silver, (grand module) 2. The first to No 
8, (Doubles de Boisltribault, at Ctartrgs;) 
foe other to No. 14, (de Montbrion, at 
Fills;) Of brooM I ; to No. 13, (Paul 
&*mr**1M**) > 1 

gfajee me ees fopsMof foe tees|foKk|leti, 

lb» OBMiWtkliiwi a fcfpbr- 

Ptowa .*# 'mm* 





THE 


HERALD OF PEA.<5e. 

JULY, 1842. 

* 


CONFERENCE ON PEA 


CE. 


The readers of th c Herald of Peace , and th$ correspondents of the Society will 
remember that, for some time past, the Committee of the Peace Society have 
considered it desirable to hold ^conference with the friends of Peace, touching 
some matters of pressing importance which have been brought before theta* 
In consequence of this, the following notice was issued to about 500 or 600 
persons known to be £rien«^y to the cause : — 

“Apfice op the Peace Society, 

“ 19, New Broad-street, May 2, 1842. 


u Sxm — You are respectfully informed that a Conference of the Friends of Peace will 
be held on Saturday, the 14th of May, at eleven o clock in the forenoon, at the Friends' 
Meeting-House, White Hart-court, lim bard-street, to consider and determine whether a 
General Convention of the Friends of Peace, of this and other nations, should be held, 
and if decided m the affirmative, to fix the time and place ; and also whether the consi- 
deration of the suggestion of Judge Jay should be announced as one of the otyects of the 
meeting of the Convention. 

49 Should you 6nd it convenient to attend, your presence will be very acceptable to 
the friends who are interested in this movement. 


i* 


We are, Sir, yours respectfully, 

w James Hargreaves, 

“ Nun Morgan Harry, 


} 


a Secretaries” 


OaSAfurday, the 14th of May, therefore, this Conference was held 1 *&d 
though net* numerously, yet was very respectably attended. John Lbb, Esq., 
|LA* dec. was called to the chair, and in a very able manner intro- 
duced 4he business of the Meeting, by reading the circular and the Hesoln- 
i of t|*e Committee respecting the Conference. He explained the origin 
nent;und stated that it arose from a visit of Joseph Sturge, Era* 
t States ofAin erica, jus intercourse while therewith nrapy' friends 
“gtfof the H#&. Judge Jay, and the representatives #the 
Ki n the my of Boston. He read some pertinent ex- 
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tracts from the vnhiable wprk of JSr. Stowe, tbe'iHurtMy of $»*.?>«* 
America,” making judicious comments on tke vffadfoi He thritstufced w 
the objects before the Meeting were to inquire •'* ' 

I. Is it desirable that a Convention of the friends of Peace should he held 7 

II. If agreed that it is desirable to hold such a Convention, when and where 

shall It be held ? ■- 

III. How shall the expenses necessarily attending such a Convention be 
defrayed ? 

IV. Shall the suggestion of Judge Jay be announced as one of the ejects 
of the Convention ? 

The Rev. N. M. Harry, one of the Secretaries, arid that many warm and 
zealqus friends of the Society, who could not be present at the meeting, bad 
written their thoughts upon the object before them. That in the communi- 
cations there was not a harmony of sentiment upon every point touching Buch 
a Converifidn. He thought, however, that to read all the letters would occupy 
too much time, and that it would also be better to hear the sentiments of the 
respected friends present on the questions before the Meeting. 

Dr. Bowring, M.P., then rose, and in a speech of considerable length, 
a speech of much power and beauty, grounded upon Christian principles, 
showed the multiplied evils of war, and the causes by which the dreadful 
system was perpetuated. He referred to the glare, and glitter, the pomp 
and glory, thrown over the whole apparatus of war, and the laurels placed on 
the brows of warriors, the monuments erected to their memories in Christian 
temples, and many other concurrent causes. He spoke of the war in the East as 
entirely uncalled for, and disgraceful to a Christian nation to have been con- 
cerned in it. Jt was marvellous that no remonstrance had been made by the 
country against it. He spoke also of the A Afghan war, as having principally 
arisen out of an attempt to force upon the Affghanpeople, a prince whom they 
cordially disliked. The Chinese war, he regarded, as entirely uncalled for, 
though he would not justify all that the Chinese had said and dpne i but fitill 
the war on our part, as a nation, was very cruel and unjust. All these things, 
he remarked, passed, and there did not appear any feeing of disapprobation 
in the country, at all commensurate with the* magnitude of* the evils thus in- 
flicted upon human nature. There were, however, he sad* many things 
which were encouraging to the friends of Peace. The prospects before the 
Society were of such a nature as to give promise of better days. The cause 
had some steady friends in Parliament, and they were increasing throughout „ 
the country. He also considered free-trade as highly conducive to the Pita- 
blishtpent and permanency of Peace. Any thing which would cull the atten- 
tion of the "public to the subject he would hail with deligbtj and thfirt^e he 
was decidedly in favour of a Convention of the friends of J^eape tul^^^he 
matter, and lead the public mind to the question. '*He thought a Convention 
very desirable if it could be made practicable. 1 r 

Joseph Sturge, Esq., then rose, and in a spirit of gtuat a 

Bistory of his visit to America, his interview with Judge Jay, and 
Ppace in that land. He said he had no doubt but^rgreat majority df 
Englan^ were against war. The public press Ire did net 'eonrider any ritfe cri- 
j$dge of the public mind. It was an easy matter $o corrupt the faffed, 
.He thought it both desirable und^^cHcabbto'^l^Cmtm^m>' " 

petufe mtfLd not be very great aslt might bp b^m&the 
ConventioawouM meet, andhtnSk lefit be ij#ier^pci4 that all „ 

defray their own expenses. He thought it of tlimi 
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the principle of the Society inviolable, that all war it opposed .to the spirit 
and precepts of Christianity ; yet he did not see bat others* who might not 
adopt the principle of the Society entirely, should co-operate with it as fef as 
they went The plan of Jadge Jay he considered beautifully simple, any two 
nations might begin to act upon it, and in his opinion they would act wittf Suc- 
cess. - * 

William Bins, Esq., thought if the Convention could bo combined With 
the Anti-Slavery Convention, it would be very desirable to bold it. 

The Rev. Jambs Carlile said, As he must, in consequence of another en- 
gagement, soon leave* he wished to express his opinion that a Convention was 
both desirable and practicable. Great good, no doubt, would result from such 
a measure. The Anti-Slavery Contention had done much good ; there was 
not a court in Europe which was not influenced by that noble and magnificent 
measure. 

The Rev. John Burnet said, He thought it very desirable Mf^ex cite the 
public mpid on the subject. If they could not put down war in our day, {heir 
efforts might do great good for the next generation. Almost every thing at 
present wa9 in favour of war ; therefore he thought it very desirable to have 
a Convention to bring the subject more prominently before the public mind. 

William Allen, Esq., F.R.S., said, He admired the prudence of the friends 
of Peace in the manner and spirit in which they called the attention of the 
public to the subject. He thought that the employment of lawful means to 
show the horrors of war, would do much to disabuse the mind of the people of 
their prejudice in favour of it. To say nothing of Christianity, which con- 
demned the spirit and practice of war : the horrors of war fully represented, 
would much influence the feelings* against it, for there was a great deal of bene* 
volence in the public mind apart from Christianity. If all men were Chris- 
tians, there would be no more war. The doctrines of Christianity were utterly 
averse to any thing like war. Let them seek the co-operation of the, benevo- 
lent to join with them in trying to keep the world at peace upon general prin- 
ciples. He thought the Society ought to correspond very extensively upon 
this subject. 

The Rev. N. M. Harry said* that between 500 and 600 letters of invita- 
tion to this Conference had been sent by the Committee. 

William Alexander, Esq., thought it better to adopt a bold course at 
once and hold a Convention, inviting men of ell nations to it. In a journey 
he had lately undertaken through Portugal, he and the companion of his tnfc- 
vdte were sent for by a Peer of that country, to have an interview with them. 
He declared himself an advocate for the inviolability of human life.* Jtfow be 
thought that 'such a man would be likely to favour a Convention to try to save 
the world from such aw&il destruction of human; life as war occasioned, and 
doubtless there were many of the same mind. 

LticnARp ^Allbnj Esq., from Dublin, thought a Convention very desirable, 
but it should "not be confined to any particular object, it should take the widest 
ground* Vlh^presring the objects of the Peace Society upon the public xnidd, 
he thought it might he well to give up the abstract question, and try them 
upon some particular war. Many who would join in their condemnation of 
war in tbeabstract, would yd t hesitate when called upon to give an opinion 
djSba aom e particular war* He was, howey^r, in favour of holding a Cenveu- 
t loa^aadbe would recommend 0 the ff&nds of Peace to do as they <fydf in 
nettings d^the sibjfltt to^keep up the interest pM 

x 3 
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Richard Cobdrn, Esq., M.P. f thought it desirable to draw the attention of 
the public mind to this great question. Such a movementwaa not only a 
legitimate mode, but the only mode by which the principles of the, Society 
could be brought fairly and fully before the world. 

Joseph Brothertov, Esq., M.P., fully concurred with what Mr. Cbhden 
had said. He did not think that all war could be stopped by the first Conven- 
tion: but that such a procedure was the only way to influence the public mind, 
and especially public men. Most men, he said, declared themselves opposed 
to war, till they were tested by some particular war. They often said, 4t Yes, 
nothing but some great necessity would justify war.'* He wanted to know 
what that necessity was. The great error of this country was seen in what 
he considered the great evil of praising warriors, and erecting monuments for 
them in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Let the Society enlighten the people. Reform 
in the spirit and practice of war he was convinced, like every other reform, 
must commence with the people, and push itself upwards. T*.e sovereigns of 
the world might declare war, but the people must pay for it. #Let the 
people then know what war cost them. He thought no man could be a Chris- 
tian and give his unqualified support to war. He was in favour of a Con- 
vention. 

The Rev. Mr. Maulden, Chichester, considered it highly desirable to bold 
a Convention. There was, he said, much ignorance even among ministers of 
the Gospel on this subject. Talk to them, they would say, M No, we ought 
not to have any aggressive war, but we must have defensive war.” He felt 
persuaded that nine out of every ten of the ministers of religion were of 
opinion that Christianity was not opposed to war. He felt he could not be a 
consistent servant of the Prince of Peace without being opposed to war. He 
felt very anxious to make known the principles of Peace, and was therefore in 
favour of a Convention being held. 

Sharaian Crawford, Esq., M.P., said, He concurred in the object of this 
Meeting; it was a benevolent object. A Convention is very desirable. The 
only question for us to look at is, is it practicable ? He spoke much in a very 
fine spirit in favour of a Convention. 

Robert Jewett, Esq., of Leeds, spoke in favour of a Convention, and 
especially so as the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause were to bold another 
Convention. He spoke of the principle of the Peace Society as good And 
scriptural, the j)nly safe grounds upon which . the friends of Peace might 
proceed, ' 

William Grimshaw, Esq., said, He thought the Society might attack the 
world hi m war spirit on the ground of Christian principle. This is opposed 
to all war. He thought that in the onward progress of the Society, it would 
have the people decidedly in its favour. 

The Rev. Charles Stovel said, He thought move persons werr in favour 
of Peace principles than the avowed and pledged friends of the cause thought. 
He spoke much on the inviolability of human life. He felt that hone but God 
ifisd a right to close upon guilty man the door of hope. It the ex- 

treme of human wisdom to show the way to keep the peaoe trf the world, and 
keep our consciences too. He did not feel any discouragement in a small be* 
gi|fting; the only thing here of importance *as, that the beginning aho^M 
be got4? He was in favour of a Convention. * ' ; ' . J 

TheRet. Dr. Styles said, thourf^ tbat the ministera were not sc 
generally in favour of war a# had been taMUiif He ,wn* brought ,; np 4s 
tuition of Dr. Bogue, who was a warm friend of Pe nee. Pfc loved th prin- 
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ciples of the Society ; and should like a Convention in every large town 
throughout the country; and often, that these principles might he made known, 
and an opportunity might be given to all who were enemies to" war to declare 
themselves such. 

The Rev. Mr. Maulden said, He hoped that he had not been understood as 
censoring or condemning his brethren. For six years ago he was quite ignorant 
of these divine principles. „ A brother in Hertfordshire gave him the tracts of 
the Society, and by them he was fully convinced of the scriptural correctness 
of the principles of the Peace Society. 

William Grimshaw, Esq., Jun., thought it desirable that the absent friends 
of the cause should be heard through their letters. The Committee had re- 
ceived many letters from steady and active friends to the cause of Peace. 

The Rev. N. M. Harry said, That to read all the letters would occupy too 
much time, and that it would show a partiality, which none of the friends 
would approve, to read some in preference to others. He might, however, say, 
that among all the letters there were only two who appeared to disapprove of 
a Convention, and they did this because they thought the time was not come, 
by having sufficiently prepared the public mind for so decisive a step. Yet 
most likely if the respected writers of these letters were here, and saw what 
spirit was manifested, and what turn the meeting took, they would be for a 
Convention too. He begged further to say, that their firm and untiring friend, 
Joseph Tregelles Price, Esq., had written to the Committee, and part of his 
letter he hoped they would allow him to read, in which he suggested tha pro- 
priety of recommending petitions to Parliament against the present wars from 
the friends of Peace ; and especially when they could be made under the sanc- 
tion, and by the authority of, corporate bodies. And he also recommended 
that a petition should emanate from the Annual Meeting of the Peace Society. 
The Meeting appeared to acquiesce in these suggestions. 

Josicph Sturge, Esq., then moved the following Resolution : — ^ s 

u That this Meeting considers, that it is highly desirable for the friend* of Peace to 
hold a Convention, of persons from different nations, to deliberate upon the best means, 
under the Divine blessing, to show the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and 
practice of War, and to promote Permanent and Universal Peace.” 

The Rev. John Burnet seconded the Resolution ; and being put by the 
Chairman, it was carried unanimously. 

Josiah Foster, Esq., said he considered it a very serious^measure to hojd 
a Convention. He had been much interested and instructed in the^Meeting*, 
and he hoped that .great good would result from it. u 

The Rev. F. B. Gourrikr, a member of the Peace Committee in the 
Christian Morals Society of Paris, spoke of the spirit of Peace which had pre- 
vailed in the Meeting. He said that it was very desirable that this country, 
which had been such a belligerent nation, such a warlike people, should be the first 
to propose 0 Convention of Peace, to be the first (o speak of Peace, and to re- 
commend it to the world. In the long peace which it had enjbyed, God had,\, 
in his providence^ given it an opportunity to show the nations of the eattjv. 
that the Kingdom of Christ was a kingdom of Peace. He stated what the 
Society had done $ they had sent their respected Agent last year to France. 
When he went to Paris there was nothing talked of but war, and the fortifica- 
tion of the city. Itwahjbeu tbq^ght that nothing eould be done in the way 

wfth m friend after another**^ 
amrM n* munifice nt Prize lor the beat finny on the principles of the Society. 
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A Committee of Peace was formed in the Society of Christian Morals ; the 
success had been greatly beyond the most sanguine expectations. Men from 
different nations wrote for the Prize. The first Essay they had was written in 
English by a gentleman from Malta. They had several sent from Italy, The 
competition was very brilliant ; and the aspect of affairs was much changed 
since then. Let them go on in the power of God, and they must succeed* 
Their principles were based on etepal truth. Let them go forward in his 
strength, supplicating his wisdom, and direct and ultimate success was theirs. 
He spoke much in favour of a Convention. 

Richard Cobden, Esq., ALP., said, That he had been commissioned by the 
Society in Manchester to give their opinion to the meeting, that free inter- 
course between nations was one very desirable way to promote Peace. The 
great plans and reformations contemplated by Christianity, he said, were not 
to be effected by miracles, but by the use of means. Providence seemed to 
direct the human mind, by giving men the' power of traversing the ocean, the 
highway of nations, by night and by day, to seek peace by free and unfettered 
intercourse. Providence had given to different nations different productions, 
that they might feel a mutual interest and dqiendence in each other, and thus 
be bound in one. The principles of the Society have been made known, but 
with very little tangible result. How was this ? What was the cause of it? 
What had been the cause of recent wars ? The love of power to acquire con- 
quest, to gain new colonies, for this it was that men went to war. How was 
this long-established, long-practised evil to be remedied ? He thought free- 
trade was one of the most feasible ways to accomplish that most desirable re- 
sult. Make it the interest of one nation to be dependent upon another nation, 
and then they would not commit suicide on their own prosperity by going to 
war. The counties of York and Lancaster could not go to war, because they 
were so mutually dependent upon each other. If all nations were so closely 
united in trade as they were, they could no more go to war than could these two 
counties? In Manchester they looked at the subject in this light, and they 
longed to see Universal Peace and good will among all the nations of the earth. 
The commerce of nations was likely, nnder Divine Providence, to effect this. 
A statesman said, in laying the foundation of the Royal. Exchange, that it was 
a temple to peace, by bringing the nations of the earth together in the com- 
merce of their different countries. The principle of free-trade was the prin- 
ciple of no political party, but it belonged to the whole world, and was for the 
benefit of no party alone, but for the advantage rf the whole world. 

William Foster, Esq., moved the following Resolution! which was se- 
conded by .Joseph Brothbrton, Esq., M.P. 

“ That the Committee of the Peace Society, together with the following persons! be 
requested to fix the precise time for holding the Convention, and to take all other neces- 
sary measures in making arrangements for it. 

“ Joseph Marriage, Chelmsford. 

“ Joseph Eaton, Bristol. 

* u Frederick Wheeler, Rochester. 

“ Joseph Sturge, Birmingham. 

“ Richard Allan, Dublin. 

* 4 Thomas Meuncey, Sunderland. 

(( WillIUm Foster, Norwich. 

■» r 4< With power to add to their number.? , / 

% *■ * \ r 

The Resolution we* then pot by the Chair^pn, andcarriod mwniinfooriy . 

The Rev. James Harqrkavks, senior secretary al the Peace Sloercty/ln 
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very beautiful speech, breathing the spirit of Christian benevolence and love, 
declared his unbated attachment to the principles of the Society, and the deep 
interest he felt in its prosperity* and his cordial approbation of all measures to 
make known more publicly the principles upon which all its operations were 
based. In consequence of these feelings, the proposed Convention had his 
sincere good wishes. There was much in the world to oppose peace ; but suc- 
ceed the principle must, and ultimately its success would be universal. 

“ War is w a fame # 

Which, were their subjects wise, kings would not play at.” 

The Meeting then separated. * ^ 

Thus closed one of the most important Meetings, which in our humble 
opinion, has been held, not only this year in London, but which has ever been 
held in this great city. It is not for any man to say, what will be the result of 
the influences called together in the~first place by this Meeting, and then se- 
condly put in motion by it. How it will bear upon the peace of the .heart, 
and the progress of Christianity throughout all the nations of the earth, no 
mind can conceive. It was a Meeting of deep and solemn interest to the heart 
a Meeting which seemed to be pervaded by a spirit of serious piety and 
great Christian love to the world. May He, who, in leaving our world, spread 
forth his hands and blessed his disciples, abundantly bless the deliberations and 
decisions of this day, made in His name and for His glory ! — Editor, 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 

* 

or TUB 

COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF PERMANENT AND UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

Of all the calamities which have afflicted human nature, war is the most 
awful, — of all the evils which have defaced the lovely form of God's creation, 
war is the most dreadful. War may be considered not only as the greatest 
moral evil in the world, but it is the aggregate of all evils; it combines 
together all the evils under the snn, — falsehood, treachery, injustice* cruelty, 
intemperance, idleness, profanity, debauchery, and robbery of the most daring 
and iniquitous form. Indeed, we may ask, what sins are known in the world 
which are not found pa the uniform practice of the camp ? Tfce late Rev. 
Robert Hall, said, “ War reverses, with respect to its objects, all the rules of 
morality. It is nothing less than a temporary repeal of all the principles of 
virtue* It is a system out of which almost all^be virtues are excluded, and 
in Which nearly all the vices are incorporated*” 

One of the greatest difficulties with which your Committfte have to con- 
tend, is, the influence of custom* People have been accustomed to look at 
war, with its horrid concomitants, with delight rather than disgust. The 
mSitary chieftain is hailed in almost every sodetywand circle with pleasure 
and enthusiasm, while wreaths of honour are entwined to adorn his brow, 
#nner* patties axe convened to,<pgtf>r*te U* victories, and to swell his fame ; 
civic cmptawtions voWfcifsi some epfendidpresent as a mark of their appro- 
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b&tion, and a token of their gratitude ; and not unfrequently he is rewarded 
for hia valorous deeds, fay being chosen to represent some constituency in 
Parliament. While these things remain as the approved customs nf society, 
it is next to impossible to create in the public mind a feeling sufficiently 
strong to raise its voice with any great success against the monster evil of 
war. For, through the influence of custom, the moral feelings of the people 
are blunted, and their moral vision is obscured. We have before us m this 
country, now, a very striking ilbmfcration, and a strong proof of the correct- 
ness of these remarks. The whole nation has been horrified with the deeds 
of the murderers of Roehatnutorrand Highbury. When their persons have 
been seen by the populace, ntey have been met with groans, and yells, and 
execrations. The public press have used, in referring to them, the A strongest 
language, and have applied the most characteristic epithets descriptive of their 
barbarous and inhuman conduct. But what have they said of the China 
and Affghan wars ? With some few solitary exceptions, they have done much 
to foment the war-spirit, and have vaunted in the prospect of retaliating the 
deeds of the Aflfghans, and of bringing down the pride and power of the 
Emperor of China! Thus showing the truth of the words of the talented and 
pious Bishop Porteus : — 

H One murder makes a villain, 

Millions, a hero. Princes are privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime/* 

To try to remove this prevailing error in the moral mind of the world, is 
the constant aim of your Society. For this purpose it was instituted, and to 
this great object it directs its constant and unremitting energies. The means 
which it has at its disposal arc very limited, and the influence which it pos- 
sesses is yet very weak and circumscribed in its extent. Nevertheless, your 
Committee are not without great encouragement, when they think how much 
has been effected by means so scanty and power so feeble. 

In taking a retrospective view of the events and labours of the past year, 
your Committee meet you on this day with mingled feelings of Borrow and 
joy. Since our last meeting, some of the Society's first and firmest friends 
have been removed from this world, 11 Where Satan wages still his most 
successful war," to that world, " Where all the ah; is love, and all the region 
peace/' 

At our Anniversary last year, we were informed that William Ladd, the 
apostle of Peace in America, had numbered his earthly days. His life was 
one of great importance and value to the welfare of the world : few men 
have more eminently served their generation by the will of God, than 
William Ladd did. “ He rests from his labours," and certainly we may say 
that “ his works do follow him/* His character has been well drawn by the 
talented Secretary of the American Peace Society, in the eulogy on him, 
which appeared in the Heratltof Peace for last January. The Committee are 
happy to announce that a biographical account of his life and labours may 
soon be expected. 

The Committee have also to record the loss which the cause of Peace has 
sustained in the removal of the I&te William Alexander, of York,, who, felt a 
great interest in your Society, and in manyways besides, in hi* Annual 
Mihety#* sorted the good cause. , 

We i*e also to-day powerfully reminded^ opr late Won&tjf, sincere, and 
efficient friend* George Bennet. At our last Axqatfsfers^ was priwni. 
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and when the chairman amt obliged to retire, be kindly and ably presided 
over the meeting. He had more than once been the chairman at the Anni- 
versary meetings of your Society, and for many years he was always present, 
and took a lively interest in the proceedings of the annual meetings. For 
Borne years he was an active member of the Committee. He was a peace- 
man at the formation of the Society, for in the first report his name is found 
as an annual subscriber of one guinea. Since that" time he travelled as one 
of the Deputation appointed by the Loud on^Mistion ary Society, to visit all i 
their stations in foreign countries ; he accomplished this work, and travelled, 
it may be said, round the world ; and this ne|J|d, strictly observing pence 
principles. He returned more than ever convinced of their scriptural truth 
and practical efficiency. 

Your Committee have also to record the loss which the Peace Society has 
sustained in the removal of the late Alexander Cruickshank, of Edinburgh. 
Tn the north he was for many years the main pillar of the Society, its firm 
friend and active promoter. We cannot think of these honoured names 
without emotions of gratitude and love. They have ascended far above the 
conflicts and trials of this sinful world. It is however devotMy to be hoped: 
that their mantles will rest upon some worthy and active successors in this 
important work of Christian philanthropy. 

Aobnciks. — Your accredited agent, S. Rigaud, has, since the last yearly 
meeting, travelled through great portions of the counties of Middlesex, Kent, 
Surrey, Berks, Wilts, Bucks, Hertford, Bedford, and Yorkshire. /Jn many 
places he held meetings of considerable interest, qpd it is to be hoped, of per* 
znanent importance. He also visited Ireland, and spent some time in that 
beautiful island, where be visited many towns and cities, formed Anxiliary 
Societies in some of them, and in all places where he had an opportunity, he 
proclaimed the peace principles of the Gospel to Catholics and Protestants. 

In Ireland, we are glad to say, the cause of Peace is progressing with con- 
siderable vigour. A monthly Anti-War meeting is held in Dublin, at the 
Royal Exchange, at which, during the past year, resolutions and petitions 
against the Chinese and Afghanistan wars have been adopted, as well as 
memorials tq^he Queen, praying her to use her influence in staying further 
wurlike proceedings in both those countries, It appears also that a consi- 
derable check has been givdn to .enlistment, by the exertions of individuals 
in different parts of Ireland. 

Mr. George Pilkington still continues his very active and useful labours as 
a lecturer on peace, although not in immediate connexion with your Society. 
Your Committee are happy to find that D. Barclay, Esq., M.P., has given 
notice of a motion in thfrCommons House of Parliament, on privateering. 
Your Committee rejolcrin any thing that is brought before tb# public by 
which their attention is in any way directed to the subject of peace and war, , 
believing that a fair examination, and a thoromfi* canvass of the question 
only is necessary to convince all men of its morafinjustice and political inex- 
pediency.* 

PuBLiCATiOKs.— The Prize Essay, by H. T. J. Macnamara, JSsq., is now 

v G. Thompson, Eaq., has delivered, recently, some lectures on the subject of the 
Chiu sad A Afghan wars, in the, city of Glasgow; the interest excited on the occasion was 
verygreat, and the result was, that a petition to Parliament against these wets wee agreed 
tip Oa k* the most cordial and unanimous manner by a very large meeting. And in Bins: 
iagbaiBatoo hedeliw^apowaritil speech otithe Chine and Affgfcaa wars, which to opt* * 
nuijr rtponmm tw riwCOmunun 
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before the public; and the Committee rejoice in the publication of such a 
volume, where the righteous cause of peace is so interestingly illustrated, and 
so ably defended by narratives so' authentic, and arguments so cogent* Many 
of the reviews have spoken* most highly of the Essay, and have strongly re- 
commended it to the notice of senators and statesmen. The venerable 
Thomas Thrush, Esq,, who many years ago retired from the navy from 
Christian principles, and then published his reasons for his novel conduct, 
has just issued from the press an admirable volume, by the title of, Last 
Thoughts on War . A very valuable little work has been sent into the world 
by Mr, H, Richardson, called, The Church and the Camp; and another, 
equally useful, designated, Unexceptionable Substitute for War . 

The Committee have also great pleasure in referring in their Report to a 
work of thrilling iuterest, on the subject, from the able pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, The Martyr of Erromanga, In this volume the eloquent author 
shows the hideous deformity of the demon of war in colours the most vivid 
and striking ; and the blessed influence of peace is portrayed in a variety of 
forms, and by many modes of powerful and effective illustration. In conse- 
quence of the lbw state of your funds, the Committee have been obliged to 
print your publications through the past year, in small numbers. There has 
been, however, a wide distribution of tracts, amounting in all, to upwards of 
110,000 copies. A small tract, addressed to the ‘'Friends and Supporters 
of Religious Institutions in London, May, 1842,” has been approved by the 
Committee, and 5,000 of them have been distributed. It is to be hoped that 
some may be led to reflect jipon the subject through their instrumentality. 
A publication has just reached this country, from the able pen of the Hon. 
Judge Jay, of America, 11 On the Evils of War, and its Remedy.” Your 
Committee considering it a most timely and powerfully written treatise, have 
immediately printed 4,000 copies at the very moderate charge of sixpence* 
and they earnestly entreat their friends to purchase largely of this Tract, and 
circulate it as widely as possible.* Copies of the American Prize Essays have 
been presented to Baron Bulow, Minister Plenipotentiary from Prussia to this 
country ; to the British Museum ; to Trinity College, Dublin ; and to Dr. 
Hancock, an old, tried friend of the Peace canse. A volume of the Society’s 
Tracts, with some other publications, were presented to the Rev- T. Mathew, 
of Cork, the great promoter of the Teetotal cao$£ in Ireland, which he ac- 
knowledged in a very kind and interesting note, breathing the true spirit of 
peace. Copies of Mr. Macnamara’s Prize Essay have been presented to 
several public institutions, and to many eminent men, with the hopes that 
the good seed thus sown will, in God’s gracious time, produce fruits of right- 
eousness and peace to delight and bless the world. 

Aim&iABiBS. — Some new auxiliaries have beeflSbrmed during the past 
. year, and those which had by some means, or rather want of means* become 
decayed, have been resuag^ted. It is with pleasure the Committee have 
beheld some of the Auxiliaries manifesting considerable activity by holding 
public meetings, and printing, and circulating a variety of publications de- 
signed to show the anti-Chnstian character of war, and the folly and sin of 
i^jjttcoming soldiers. We may refer to the Chatham and Manchester Auxili- 
aries, the latter, at a public meeting, read a very valuable report, and passed, 
unanimously, some strong resolutions declarative of their deep abhorrence of 
war, and their admiration of peace. At Worcester a meeting has been held 

* The Committee do not hold themselves responsible jfor sehtff mdiubdinpaiid by 
Judge Jsy. 
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by order of the Mayor, to petition Parliament against the Chinese and Af- 
ghan wars, and to memorialize Government on the same subject. It was a 
noble and highly interesting meeting/ . 

Fonos. — Y our Committee, in common witif the executive of most of the 
benevolent and religions institutions of the present day, have to inform their 
constituents that want of funds very materially impedes their career of use- 
fulness, considering the immense importance of yoqjr Sbeiety, and the grand, 
the sublime object it has in view, the peace of the whole world. Is it not to 
be deplored that it can command no more funds than about 600 L a-yeor ? 

The income of the Society, arisiug from subscriptions and £ s. d. 

donations during the past year, amounts to . • . 642 7 0 

And by the sale of Tracts ...... 100 14 3 

Together £748 1 3 

There has also been received, in addition to tbe foregoing 

sum, on account of k proposed Agency Fund . . ... 99 10 0 

And one Legacy (less duty 21. 10s.) ' 25 0 b 

The expenditure, including agency expenses, printing — \ 

the amount given for the French prizes, &c. &c., is * ) 885 13 8 


Showing an excess of expenditure, beyond the income, of . 142 0 0 

A warm friend of peace suggested last year the desirable plan of seeking to 
establish a permanent agency fund, by obtaining 100 subscribers of five 
guineas each. The Committee are happy to announce that sixty-two have 
enrolled their names on this list. It is to be hoped that no time will be per- 
mitted to pass before this plan is completed. The good that might, by such 
an agency, be effected, no doubt would be very great. Another friend has 
suggested the desirableness of entreating the members of the Society to sub- 
scribe generally, instead of half a guinea a year, one guinea. The Committee 
are persuaded that it is only necessary to mention this to many of the mem- 
bers of the Society in order to obtain their increased liberality. 

The effects of the labours of the friends of Peace, manifest themselves in 
many ways. During the ppst year some officers have resigned their com- 
missions from Christian principles, thus imitating the example nobly given 
many years ago by the venerable Thomas Thrush, author of. Last Thought* 
on War . Some of the periodical literature of the day seem to be imbued 
with the spirit of the principle of your Society. 

Your Committee have always considered the practice of duelling as one 
branch of the Upas trtdW war, and have never lost any fitting opportunity 
to bear their decided testimony against it. It was therefore with great plea- 
sure they witnessed the efforts made by John EMop, Esq., who in many 
other phlksihropfe ways has laboured to “servtflls generation, by the will 
of God,’’ to excite in ime minds of humane and<Chriatian men, a sense of the 
great evil of this bwbanma practice. The GqMroittee have had many op- 
portunities of conversing with Mr. Dunlop on his plans, and have given all 
the countenance and heb they could to his praiseworthy measures. Late in 
tike year 1641, the following prospectus, with the rules of the projected 
f, was circulated, with some pleasing indications of the movement of 
the * npud towards fie plate" 
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•‘ASSOCIATION FOB TUB PllBVBNTlOlt OF DUELLING. 

Object.— The object of the Association to be, to procure the discontinu- 
ance of duelling; throughout* the world, and that principally by means of 
union on the basis of a signed declaration of agreement not to engage i 
the practice of duelling.'* 

The Association to endeavour to attain its purpose by impressing on the 
minds of individuals who are exposed to duelling, the propriety of making an 
effort for the above object, and on the following basis : and this by means of 
private conversation and correspondence ; convening and addressing select or 
public meetings, at the discretion of the Committee ; and by the employment 
of the public press. 

In this way the friends of the “ Anti-Duel cause*' hope to prepare the 
way, in various quarters, for more extensive operations, which may be ex- 
pected in 1842, when those persons who have already declared themselves 
interested in this important subject shall have re-assembled in the metro- 
polis. 

, Your Committee have often deplored the want of co-operation in the 
ministers of religion ; and they still consider this one of the greatest hind- 
rances to the progress of Peace principles. But during the past year they 
have had to deplore the countenance given to war by men professing to be 
ministers of the Prince of Peace. While ministers of religion, in the awful 
name of the God of Peace, undertake such ceremonies as they call conse- 
crating the colours of regiments, thus calling in the aid of religion to the 
cruel cause of war, they blunt the moral feeling of men in reference to deeds 
the most inhuman and barbarous. Yet it seems that an Archbishop has 
recently consecrated colours for the 72nd Highlanders ; and Archdeacon 
Wilberforce performed a similar service at Gosport for the 73rd regiment. 
In the Herald of Peace for l&Bt April there are some strictures on the Arch- 
deacon's address on that occasion. 

Foreign Operations of the Society, America. — Your Committee are 
happy in being able to report that the friends of Peace in the New World Beem 
to gird themselves with renewed power for the great work before them. 
During the past year, Joseph Sturge, Esq. visited the United States with the 
twofold objects of Peace, and the Anti-Slavery cause in view. The best of 
results may be anticipated from such a philanthropic mission, undertaken at 
his own responsibility, and his own charge. He has published the account of 
his visit in a most interesting and important volume. He met many of the 
friends of Peace in the city of Boston, in a meeting convened for theexpress 
purpose 6f conference with him, and it is to be hoped that generations to 
come may have to refer to that convention with gratitude and triumph. 

Franob. — The last report announced that, through your valued agent, 
Mr. Rigaud, the Peace Society had offered 10Q0 francs fbr the best Essay- in 
the French language on the Principles of Peace, and that he had succeeded in 
forming in the Society of Christian Morals, a Committee of Peace, to super- 
intend the proposed plan. Your Committee are happy in being able now to 
report, that the competition for the prize was very great, and that the adju- 
dicators felt such difficulty in deciding on the merits of the respective Essays, 
that two of them especially appeared of such equal merit, that they agreed In 
dividing the prize between the two competitors. The i&tereet thus excited 
was so gratifying to your Committee, and the feeling , manifested in Peris so 
promising of future good, that they determined upon sending Ur, Rigaud 
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forth on a second embassy of Peace to the continent of Europe, He was 
present at the anniversary of the Christian Morals Society, on April IS, and 
was received with all courtesy and Christian kindness* The meeting, he in- 
forms the Committee by letter, was highly interesting, held in the saloon of 
the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Referring to this meeting, Mr. Rigaud writes : — ** The important day is over, 
but not so, I trust, the beneficial effects which shall result from it, and espe- 
cially as it respects the promotion of the sacred cause of Peace ; for although 
it can at present be regarded but as a grain of mustard seed, it was needful it 
should he deposited in the soil, and now looking for the fructifying influence 
of the dew of the divine blessing, let us anticipate with joyful hope the blessed 
period when it shall become a great tree, and cover the earth with the shadow 
of its peaceful branches. 

" Yesterday, the 1 8th, in the saloon of the Palace of the Fine Arts, was held 
the Anniversary of the Society of Christian Morals, the Marquiss de la Roche- 
foucauld Liancourt, the President, in the chair; who opened the meeting 
with a very suitable discourse, and called upon Mr. Charles Malo, the Gene- 
ral Secretary, who read a detailed Report of the labours of the Society. Then 
followed a Report of the Concours , 'On the means of leading the military*- to 
consider their duties as citizens, and to accomplish them,’ by Mr. Carnot, De- 
puty ; with the distribution of the prizes. The Report on * The Manifestation 
of God/ by Mr. Lutteroth, and distribution of prizes. And then the most 
important , the most powerful , and most excellent Report on the 4 Concours/ ‘ on 
Peace/ by the venerable Mr. Villenave, Vice-President of the Society, After 
which, os the Delegate of the London Society for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace, I addressed the Assembly, and probably owing to the 
peculiar position I occupied, was received with marked attention and applause. 
The prizes were then distributed as follows : — 

44 Prize of 1000 francs divided between Mr. Pequeur and Mr. Bazan. 

* 44 Accesit. Silver Medals to Mr. Doublet de Boisltrebault and Mr. Montbrun. 

44 Bronze Medal to Mr. Paul Robert. 

44 The business relative to the several * Concours* being thus accomplished, 
then followed the Report of the Committee of Benevolence, by Madame Ni- 
boyet. Report of the Committee of Prisons, by Mr. Bervilie, Deputy. Re- 
port of the Orphans* Committee, by Mr. Mellier ; and the distribution of re- 
wards to the adopted orphan children of the Society ; closed by the President. 

“ Thus terminated this highly interesting Meeting, which was very respect- 
ably, though not numerously, attended, there 1 being only about 300 present ; 
proving, alas ! how few in this great pity take an interest in tbe promotion of 
Christian morality and benevolence. One of the works on Peace, crowned by 
the Society, is to be immediately published, and probably the other also. I 
mean the two which have shared between them the first Prize \ and according 
to the Report of Mr. Villenave, they may be considered as standard works on 
this important subject, particulirly rich in historical matter, demonstrating, by 
reference to the history of all nations, from thp, earliest ages to the present 
time, that war, the greatest of evils, has invariably brought its own punish- 
ment! and that those who have taken the sword, have perished by the sword. 
I have no dou^t they are quite original in their character, and therefore pro- 
bably, may well deserve translation into our language. 

"As the transactions of the Anniversary Meeting will very soon be pub- 
lished, with the Reports mid Advises verbatim, 1 have given yon above but 
a very slight sketch of its pnlc^itigs. * v 
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41 And now the great difficulty is to determine what is to be done, and what 
can be done by the Peace Committee at Paris, in the prosecution of the great 
work on which they have but just entered. I have had personal interviews 
with the Marquiss de Rochefoucauld, Mr. Villenave, Mr. Malo, Mr. Cassia, 
and several of the Committee ; but they were so absorbed about the General 
Meeting, that until that was over, they could hardly bring their minds to the 
consideration of any other matters. I hope the Peace Committee will soon be 
assembled. In the meanwhile I shall endeavour, by conversing with the in- 
dividual members, and by reflecting well on the subject, to be prepared for 
laying before them some definite plan of operations, by which they may ac- 
complish the object of their institution — the Promotion of Permanent and Uni- 
versal Peace.’* 

In another letter he writes : — “ An account of the Anniversary of the Chris- 
tian Morals Society, and the distribution of the prizes, has appeared in some 
of the most respectable daily journals, which is very important, and the more 
remarkable, as being the only meeting of religious and benevolent societies I 
have seen thus noticed, although laBt week was the grand period for all their 
anniversaries, like our meetings in the month of May in London. I had an 
opportunity, on Friday last, being invited to dine at the house of a Protestant 
gentleman, of bringing the principles of the Peace Society and its grand ob- 
ject before the company, including no less than seven ministers from different 
departments of France, who had come up to Paris in order to assist at the va- 
rious religious meetings which have thus taken place, and who will, I hope, 
return interested in the sacred cause of Peace, and ready to promote it in 
their several localities. From what I perceive and hear from various mem- 
bers of the Peace Committee, the impression made in favour of the principles 
of our Society, at the Meeting of the Christian Morals Society, has been very 
considerable. One instance I will mention. A gentleman, who is master of 
a very respectable classical and mathematical school for young gentlemen in 
this city, of whom he has above eighty, was present at the meeting, with sonlfe 
of his senior scholars, and was so much struck with it$ importance, that he im- 
mediately afterwards offered a Prize on the subject of Peace on Christian prin- 
ciples, to be written for by all bis pupils. This is very encouraging, as well as 
many other signs of the times. Last year when I was here, the public mind 
was engrossed by the apotheosis of Napoleon, the great military man of the 
nation and the age ; the probable war with England, and the fortifications of 
Paris. Now, the name of Napoleon I have not heard, the ill will against our 
country is only to be perceived in some of the journals, like the distant rum- 
blings of the passing thunder storm, and the fortifications of Paris are looked 
upon with disgust ; whilst the only subjects of interest are the improvement 
of the country by means of docks, canals, and particularly railways, and other 
public works of general utility. These are favourable circumstances of which 
the friends of Peace ought purely to take advantage, and therefore I rejoice 
that the Committee has sent me to labour in the continental field that lies before 
me, where every thing is to be done, to break upthe fellow ground, as well as 
to sow the seed. This evening I have to attend the Council of the Christian 
Morals Society, and to propose the organization' of tb& Peace Committee for 
the ensuing year. An account of what passes I shall transmit.** 

The Committee have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the very able 
manner in which Mr. Rigaud appears to represent your Society in France. 
Tl® simple fact, that in the capital of that warlike nation, a meeting of the 
friends of Peace was publicly held, in which appeared men of different nations, 
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and that a French nobleman presided, surrounded by many of the moat dis- 
tinguished philanthropists of that country, is to your Committee highly en- 
couraging) and they have no doubt hot this Meeting will think with them on 
this point, and thank Cod, and take courage. To show how the Society of 
Christian Morals reciprocate the good feelings* of your Society, it may be 
stated that last year the Report announced that several members of that So* 
ciety had been chosen by your Committee honorary members of the Peace So- 
ciety. Mr. Rigaud informs the Committee that the officers of your Society, and 
Joseph TregaUes Price, Esq., one of the founders of the Society of Christian 
Morals, have been elected honorary members of the Society of Christian Morals, 
and constituted such by the diploma of the body, signed by their president. 
Mr. Rigaud carries with him credentials from your Committee^ These have 
been lithographed in Paris, and countersigned by the Marquis de la Roche- 
foucauld Liancourt, the president of the Society of Christian Morals. Thus he 
will travel through those portions of the continent which he may visit, as an 
agent of your Society, with the imprimatur of that distinguished nobleman on 
his credentials. In a letter just received from him, bearing date May 7th, 
be says — “ I expect to leave Pans on Monday for Lyons, it is an important 
city, and I hope to be able to do something there. I shall take good letters 
with me. I have seen a letter from the Countess de Seilon to a member of 


the Peace Committee here, expressive of the deep interest she feels in the cause 
of Peace, and her desire to have an account of the Anniversary of the Chris- 
tian Morals Society. There will be something to do at Geneva, and I hope also 
at Lausanne. I have made the acquaintance of a minister from thence, who 
is about returning, and takes a lively interest in the cause." 

When the enormous expense of war is taken into consideration, and the more 
awful loss of morality and human life, the efforts of your Society appear of the 
first importance. Nearly four-fifths of all the taxes raised from the industrious 
people of this country, go directly or indirectly to the support of war, while 
one-fifth is sufficient to maintain the splendour of the throne, and to provide 
for the necessary expenses of government. It is melancholy to think hou? 

k njfpv young men are led to enter the army and the navy, where they can no 
fr act as moral agents, but are obliged to act according to orders, in storm- 
r,*Smy town, or shooting any people, when the word of command is given. 
Bu what is temporal, physical suffering, however great, compared with the loss 
of tdorai sensibility, and the salvation of immortal souls ! 

In conclusion, your Committee, though discouraged by the opposition of 
many causes, and many persons, open foes and prtrfessed friends to your prin- 
ciples, yet they feel encouraged with the prospect before them notwithstanding 
all, and rejoice in hope of the day when “ the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people s hall go and say. 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob ; and he wilLteach us of his ways, and we will Walk in bis paths ; 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem. And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people : 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pnzmng-hooks : nation shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more/' 
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The Twenty- sixth Annual Meeting of this Society was held in Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate-street, on Tuesday, May 17, 1842. The attendance 
was very numerous and highly respectable. 

Dr. Lrjb opened the proceedings of regiments about to go abroad to serve 
the Meeting, by stating that he in the wars, and to shed the blood of 
thanked Providence for having once their fellow-creatures, 
more permitted him to enjoy the gra-- They would also learn with pleasure 
tification of meeting the members of that some officers of the army hadfol- 
the Peace Society in that beautiful lowed the manly example of Captain 
meeting-house, which had been kindly Thrush of the navy, and had thrown 
lent by the Society of Friends for the up their commissions from a conkci- 
benevolent and religious objects of the entious conviction, that war w&b & 
institution, with their accustomed trade which no Christian ought to 
goodness; and as chairman of the follow. 

committee for the past year, he re- They would also learn with plea- 
turned thanks to the members of the sure, that an association for the Pre- 
Peace Society, in his own name and vention of Duelling was about to be 
that of the committee, for the confi- formed by the benevolent exertions of 
dence which had been placed in them. John Dunlop, Esq., the President of 
He also felt it his duty to return the Total Abstinence cause in Scot- 
thanks to the secretaries, and the land, and author of several moral 
treasurer, and the travelling agents, works. A correspondence on the Bub- 
and the members of the committee, ject appeared in No. 17 of the Herald 
for the zealous attention to their du- of Peace , p. 39. 
ties on the committee ; and when a They would learn that their worthy 
^chairman was so ably and cordially agent, Mr. Rigaud, bad beeu most 
supported, as he had been, the duties favourably received at Paris, and was 
of a chairman were made light to * now gone to Switzerland, to visit the 
bear. He said that one of their active friends of Peace in that country, and 
and honorary secretaries would soon on the Rhine, and in Belgium ; and 
read to the meeting the Report of the that the communications with Ame- 
proceedings of the committee during nca continued to be of the most fa- 
the past year, which he hoped would vourable nature. He regretted that 
meet with the approbation of the meet- a Temple of Peace was not yet built, 
ing. From its contents, the benevo- or even commenced, in which the So- 
lent individuals present would perceive, ciety might hereafter hold its meet- 
that the committee had extended the ings, according to the suggestions of 
foreign correspondence of the Society, the traveller and lecturer of nations, 
and their home relations, as far as pe- Mr. J. S. Buckingham, whose absence 
cuniary means would permit. Also he regretted on this occasion, 
that they had to regret the loss of But the first proceeding of this 
several highly esteemed Peace fellow evening was to choose a chairman ; 
labourers at home, as well as abroad, and who could be more worthy of 
They would also learn that an Arch- *tbeir choice than a gentleman of high 
bishop and an Archdeacon had de- moral and religious character, whose 
secrated their character and holy call- name, and some of whose sentiments, 
' ing ns ministers of the Gospel of had idretdy appeared in No. 16 of the 
Peace, by consecrating the colours of Herd&vf Peace tot Jvty 1841, p. 881 ; 
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and whose speech in the House of troths and with tha wlfi^ and proa- 
Commonson An l»fa of April, 1842, ^parity of man, We arc met, on this 
on the present state of the wars k DCfetstoti, to deprecate war, and to pro- 
China and Afghanistan, do him great 
credit* 

Dr* Lee then read an abstract of 
Mr. Brotherttm’s speech in the House 
of Commons, April 12, 1842;— 

14 He was tar reducing taxation, and not 
increasing it ; but he had never seen that 
House much disposed to lessen the ex** 
penses. The kite government had been 
much blamed for increasing the expends 
lure of the country, and not keeping up 
the revenue equal to it. But honourable 
gentlemen must recollect that for the last 
three or four years, honourable members 
opposite, when they sat on that (ihe oppo- 
sition) side Of the House, had been con- 
tinually goading them to increased expen- 
diture. The naval geniletnen on one side, 
and the military gentlemen on the other, 
had been continually voting for this. He, 

Mr. Brotherton, had always voted against 
it, for he was of opinion, whenever tliey in- 
creased the army and navy, they would con- 
trive to employ them. With regard to the 
war in India, he was against the war as uw- 
just ; and if unjust in the commencement, 
it was unjust to carry it on. If we had 
been unjust in our attack, we ought to be 
defeated. He did not participate in that 
feeling of the glory of the country in mili- 
tary exploits. He considered that the tri* 
uraphs of Peace were for more honourable gTt VT ™ VT]* "inThr ZT 
and glorious than the victories of war ; and . , ” “ e #a “ C 

although iht-fe were other* who were po^ at the . head of recruiting pwtiea, with 
•eased with different feelings, and imagined 
that the glory of this country depended on 
its arms, he was more for seeing the glory 
of the country displayed in the prosperity 
and happiness of its hsliahitanls, and that 
could only he done by pursuing the arts of 
peace. 1 * 


mote Universal Peace. It is a 
great gratification to me to behold 
such an assembly as this met together 
to advance so noble a cause. I feel 
much pleasure in being able to say, 
from my own experience* that there is 
a prevailing sentiment, becoming daily 
stronger and stronger, against war* 
There is an aversion to war in this 
country, which it must be pleasing for 
os to behold ; bat which, I hope, Will 
continue to increase, and that it will 
not only be manifested in this country, 
but throughout the world, until man- 
kind are brought to see their best in- 
terests, and to adopt those means that 
are calculated to promote their present 
and eternal welfare. I am old enough 
to remember a very different feeling 
being displayed in this country. I am 
old enough to remember the com- 
mencement of the French war, when 
war was far more popular than it is at 
present. 1 am grieved to say, that 1 
have seen the trophies of war dese- 
crating the temples of peace. I have 
heard ministers of religion, on the 
Sunday, offer up their prayers for 
peace; and 1 have Been those same 


Da. Las then proposed that Jo- 
seph Brotherton, Esq. M.P. be re- 
quested to take the chair.* 

- r The fie*< N. M. Hawst seconded 
^ ' ■’ iw * carried 

and Mr. BaoTO»uto|i 
addressed the meeting* aafoH©ws*--& 

to have 
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cockades in their hats, giving their 
support, to war. But, thank God, 
things are changed, and I trust we 
shall never see such days again. Were 
>e to reflect upon the misery, the 
cruelty, the inhumanity, end the op- 
pression Consequent upon war, we 
should shudder at the contemplation. 
It is not my intention to give any de- 
scription of the field of battle, or to 
show in wfaat manner war affects in- 
dividuals, or families, or nations. It 
ft only necessary for me to say, that 
of all the calamities that afflict and 
disgrace the human race, I believe war 
is the greatest curse. It is the greatest, 
of' evils that mm befall us, and, indeed, 
it may be regarded as the aggregate 
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of evil We see its effects in various 
ways; and one feels astounded that * 
the people of any civilized country 
can sanction such a remnant of bar- 
barism. Indeed, war appears to me, 
and it must appear to many of you, so 
foolish and so wicked, that we can 
scarcely imagine how a civilized coun- 
try could give its sanction to it. There 
are wonders in the world; but the 
greatest wonder in mv mind is, that 
the people have op long continued to 
sanction that wffrch is the cause of so 
much oppression and misery to all 
ranks of society. When we consider 
the expenses of war, and the taxation 
that it entails upon the country, the 
financial view is appalling. It has 
been estimated that in the late French 
war, two thousand millions of money 
were expended in the destruction of hu- 
man life ; and, I am told, that more 
than 1,000,000 of human beings were 
sacrificed. This million of human be- 
ings were possessed of the same na- 
ture as ourselves ; cherishing the 
same warm hopes, having the same 
love of life, the same desire for hap- 
piness that dwell in our own hearts. 
These have been prematurely cut off, 
and launched into eternity ; and the 
death of every one must have caused 
a pang to a parent, a wife, a brother, 
a sister, or a child ! It is sovereigns 
that declare war, but it is the blood of 
the people that flows in it. Parlia- 
ment may vote taxes, but it is the 
people who have to pay them. It is 
the manufacturer and the artisan whose 
purses are exhausted in the contest ; 
and it has truly been said, 

“ War is a game, which, were their sub- 
jects wise, 

Kings would not play at/’ 

I cannot avoid noticing some of the 
aiguments that are adduced in favour 
of war. One great object, on the 
present occasion, should be to diffuse 
those sentiments among the people 
which shall enable them to see the 
great principles on which they should 
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act, and the best meant of promoting 
Universal Peace. I have, for more 
than thirty years* entertained the ten* 
timents which are cherished by this 
Society. I have always felt the im- 
portance and sacredness of human life. 

I have considered, that man who 
cannot give life, has no right to take 
it away. And therefore, I have al- 
ways contended, that war under any 
circumstances, cannot be justified. 
Many admit that war is a great evil 
in the abstract, but argue that circum- 
stances sometimes render it necessary. 
I wish to know what these circum- 
stances are. Every one will admit, 
that offensive wars ought not to be 
undertaken, and, if they cease, of 
course defensive wars are at an end. 
It has frequently been urged, that be- 
cause wars existed in ancient times, 
they cannot be sinful now ; and one 
very favourite argument used by 
some persons is this, that as the Jews 
were commanded by God to go forth 
in war, therefore war cannot be sin- 
ful amongst Christians. In answer 
to that I reply, that the practice of the 
Jews can be no sanction for that of 
Christians. At the same time, I am 
free to state, and you mast agree 
with me, that the true principles of 
religion must be the same in all ages ; 
the same God rules over all, and he is 
unchangeable ; I have been taught to 
believe that his commandment is holy, 
just, and good ; and therefore, without 
taking up your time, in endeavouring 
to lead you to seethe manner in which 
1 have been brought to the conclusion, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
believe God never commanded war, 
that he never commanded man to take 
away the life of man. When wars 
were commanded of old, those en- 
gaged in them were to abstain horn 
every wicked thing. It was *ea~ 
sidered that man should he pure and 
holy, in order to be qualified to go to 
war. Bvk who are tbs « men <tf As 
present day who use considered ^febe 
best icsti^ ^ts^owTymg on su^ 
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engagement* ? Spirited young men ; 
men devoid of feeling ; men of pro- 
fligate habits ; men who must be sunk 
in vice before they can be brought to 
engage in such a murderous profes- 
sion. You will all admit that war is 
contrary to the spirit of true religion, 
and therefore it must be contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity ; but 1 cun 
never believe that a benevolent God 
ever gave his sanction to such a de- 
moralising, barbarous, and inhuman 
system. But how do these wars ori- 
ginate ? Men, instead of being go- 
verned by right principles, are led by 
Ambition, by avarice, by revenge ; 
hence wars have been carried on for 
conquest, for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and sometimes, it has been Buid, 
for the increase of commerce. 1 should 
like to know how you are to improve 
trade by killing your customers ? But 
all these wars originate in a wrong 
spirit ; and whenever a Christian na- 
tion becomes a nation of Christians, 
be assured that war will cease- But 
some will say, that when you see a na- 
tion armed, and they are going to in- 
vade our territory, will you sit quietly 
down, permit the country to be over- 
run, your liberties to be taken, and 
vour families to be intruded on, with- 
out making an effort in order to stop 
the enemy ? Now, there is the trial ! 
I grant that some may say, that we 
might oppose war to war. But, be it 
remembered, that there is a God, and 
there is the Bible, and a Christian na- 
tion professes to beliewln both. Now 
what does the Word of God say? It 
gives us the promise that he will pre- 
serve ns from famine, and deliver us 
from the sword. Many other pro- 
mises are given in the sacred Scrip- 
tures; and if they are tree, we are 
catted upon to believe them, and to 
stmsrbbat belief by the conduct we 
pareuav It is quite dear that a spirit 
<rf meefcnes«, an unresisting spirit, is 
thebestsafeguard and protection to 
cveiy individual in society. If a man 
bepeaceftd, if he be disposed to walk 


uprightly, and to oflfor no violence to 
his neighbour, who goes so quietly 
tli rough life as this meek man? 
44 Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth/* This is true of 
the individual who makes up his mind 
to act on the principles of Christianity. 
But if he does so, he may receive in* 
suits, though I dare say he will receive 
fewer than any other man. He may 
at times have to sacrifice his own self- 
interest, but if a jman make up his 
mind to act accord^ to principle, be 
counts the cost, and he says, " Al- 
though I may not inherit that which 
the world can bestow upon me, yet I 
conceive I have a reward greater than 
can be conferred by any thing earthly/* 
I believe that such an individual is 
generally preserved. You may enrry 
the principle out in a family ; and if 
you see a peaceable family, one that 
acts on Christian principles, that family 
meets with less opposition than 
another. We have hnd the prin- 
ciple carried out in individuals and 
families ; but we have never had it 
carried out in a nation. Now, if we 
believe the principle is true in the one 
case, we believe it is so in the other, 
It never was fully carried out but 
once, and that was by William Penn. 
He overcame the untutored Indians by 
this principle. I believe tfaat^ if a na- 
tion would show that it acted on the 
principles of Christianity, it would 
posters moral power mightier than 
the physical force of an army, and 
that it would extend itself over the 
world. If Great Britain and France 
were to enter into a covenant that 
they would “ beat tlieir swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and learn war no 
more/’ their influence Would be such 
throughout the world, that men would 
be astounded that nations had ever 
indulged in war. Succeeding genera- 
tions , when they consider that most 
of the revenues of Europe, daring the 
last 100 years, have been spent? In 
Bittidering" each other, will look back 

^ 9 
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with astonishment at this age ; they 
will consider that civilisation mast have 
fallen short of what it ought to have 
obtained, when men, professing to be 
Christians, could engage in such a 
barbarous system. If this principle 
were only believed and acted upon, 
the best results would ensue. One 
nation increases its armament. That 
forces another nation to increase theirs. 
Mutual jealousy is thus engendered, 
and both are prqg^-ing for war. We 
have some wise men in the House of 
Commons, who will say that the only 
way to prevent war is to be prepared 
for it ; that the only way to secure 
peace is to be ready for war. I have al- 
ways found, from experience, that those 
who learn the art of war, like pugil- 
ists who learn the art of boxing, like 
to practise it. We have a name for 
military glory, we are in the habit of 
praising the military character ; and 
this being the spirit prevailing in this 
country, they consider it right to be 
prepared for war, as the means of pre- 
serving peace. This, however, is an 
assertion without proof; I would con- 
tend, that if we manifested a spirit of 
Christianity, dismantling our navy and 
disbanding our army, it would have 
the effect of producing that confidence 
in other nations, that theyVould follow 
our example. I am convinced that, 
if we would act on right principles, 
war might be prevented. It should, 
therefore, be our object to adopt all 
those means that are necessary for 
promoting the arts of peace. When 
we look upon society at large, we see 
that nations are separated from each 
other, not only geographically, but in 
language and in customs, with the 
view that they might govern them- 
selves in a manner most consonant 
with their prosperity and happiness, 
while, at the same time, they are mu- 
tually dependent upon each other. 
We behold in all the great human fa- 
milies, a succession of dependences. 
It is a settled principle with me, that 
dependence is the bond of commerce 


and the cement of peace. We see 
nations exchanging their surplus pro- 
duce with each other, that each may 
be enriched, and each be blessed. It 
is our duty to promote this mutual in- 
tercourse by all the means in our 
power. I conceive, therefore, that aH 
nations should be governed by the 
high principle, that we are all of one 
human family, created by one omni- 
potent Being, and that their measures 
should be directed to the general Wel- 
fare and happiness of the whole com- 
munity, that they may thus be com- 
bined into one universal brotherhood. 
These being the principles we bold, let 
us bring them forth into practice. I 
am aware that Government cannot 
act unless the people compel them ; 
and, if the people were imbued with 
the sentiments I have stated, no Go- 
vernment would ever be sanctioned in 
going to war. Therefore, let our 
voices be heard; let us petition against 
war in every shape ; and when we see 
Government manifesting a spirit of 
revenge, let Christians bear their ho- 
nest testimony against such oppres- 
sion and injustice. If we really pos- 
sess the principles we profess, we shall 
believe that, if we do right, we shall 
be preserved ; and if we do wrong, 
we never can expect the Divine bless- 
ing. 

The Rev. N. M. Harry, one of the 
Secretaries, then read the Report. 
(Seep. 119.) 

The Rev. Mr. Hargreaves rose to 
move:— 

“ That the Report now read be received, 
printed, and circulated, under the direction 
of the Committee.** 

I think there cannot be one dissentient 
voice to this resolution. So long as 
I remain a Christian minister, so ktog 
I must denounce war in ever, fbfidi 
Though it ibay be! supported oy per- 
sona learned end rich, yet 1 am of 
opinion that it is condemned by the 
pages of the Nw Testament,' Util 
ought to be consigned to eternaTobK-' 
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vion. Our chairman stated* that he 
was nearly old enough to recollect the 
commencement of the French Revo- 
lotion* I am nearly old enough to re- 
member the American War. I re- 
member, when a boy, seeing recruit- 
ing parties with their cockades, drums, 
and fifes ; and 1 once heard a sergeant 
say to the people, whom he was en- 
deavouring to entice from their homes 
to engage in war, that the regiment 
was lying in Dublin, where the pigs 
were running about with knives and 
forks stuck m them crying, '* Come 
over and eat me!” I am a friend to 
the Anti-Slavery cause, and 1 have 
been surprised that that society has 
not come forward and declared that 
slavery ia but a little branch of war. 
The slaves are first captured at the 
point of the sword. They are con- 
ducted to the water's edge under the 
same instrument, landed in the same 
way, and then worked under the same 
system of coercion. 1 was speaking 
the other day with a man, who said, 
that Christianity was a part and parcel 
of the law of the land ; and yet, at 
the same time, he pleaded for war, 
and was desirous that the nation 
should punish the Affghans, and hum- 
ble the pride of the Emperor of China. 
I think our Chairman understated the 
loss of life during the French war. I 
have seen it averred in print, that not 
less than five millions five hundred 
thousand men were destroyed, leaving 
a million of orphans behind them. I 
have lately met with the cry, “ What 
are you, as a Society, doing ? There 
is war in the East, there is war in 
China ; why do not you put it down ?” 

I should like to ask these persons 
what they are doing? There is as 
much room for them to work as there 
is for us* Why don’t they put their 
shoulders to tbework i, Is it nothin 
that* daring the past year, thousands 
of copies of ** Ladd's Essays” have 
been circulated among the nobility? 
Is it nothing that a Peace, Society has 
been formed tn Paris, the hot-bed of 


war in former days? Is it nothing 
that Her Majesty, and the Duke of 
Wellington, have had the American 
Prise Essay placed in their hands? 
There is not a person of distinction in 
the country upon whom the Society 
has not endeavoured to operate. 

Mr. G. Pjlki noton, in seconding 
the resolution, said ; I have laboured 
for ten years in promoting the objects 
of this Society; but 1 came to this 
meeting for the purpose of moving 
an amendment to*%is resolution, I 
have, however, been requested to se- 
cond it ; and, as I have come here for 
a friendly purpose, I shall express my 
feelings in a plain and peaceful man- 
ner. There are not less than eight 
lecturers, besides myself, engaged as 
voluntary agents, in different plfts of 
the country, in lecturing on the sub- 
ject of peace. We are now in corres- 
pondence, and arc desirous of form- 
ing an association to strengthen each 
other's hands— to bold meetings unit- 
edly in various places, and to chal- 
lenge all opposition. We are anxious 
to remain on friendly terms with the 
Peace Society, provided the Society 
will fall in with our manner of advo- 
cating the peace principle. We must 
divide our efforts into two parts. That 
which addresses itself to the Christian, 
cannot be received by the world. To 
the latter, we must speak through 
their pulicy and their interests; but 
the Christian knows nothing of either; 
when he hears the command of his 
Master, he must obey it, without any 
reference to consequences. This is 
the plan 1 have adopted for the last 
five years, and I have been far more 
successful than in all my previous ef- 
forts* It was stated in the Report, 
that the standards of regiments bad 
been consecrated ; and I blame not 
the individuals who did it, though this 
Society protests against it. Let every 
man be fully persuaded , in bis own 
mind. 1 speak not the doctrines of 
any sect; at the same time, I say*4ljat 
the reason they did it, was that'fljsry 
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Itad subscribed to the thirty-seventh 
Article of their Church, which says, 
“ It is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons, and serve in the wars/' 
It is one of Uae fundamental rules of 
this Society, that any individual who 
docs not strictly adhere to its views, 
in principle, cannot be a member of 
the Committee. Now, there are two 
persons members of your Committee, 
who are bound by the Article I have 
read. I cannot find fault with their 
subscription to the Article ; but I do 
find fault with the inconsistency of 
placing them on the Committee. They 
cannot serve two masters. 1 did in- 
tend to propose as an amendment, 
that juiclk persons should withdraw 
themUlves from the Committee ; but 
I have been promised that 1 shall have 
an opportunity of stating my views to 
the Committee themselves ; under 
these circumstances, therefore, I have 
engaged to second the resolution. 

Lieutenant IIanlky then rose, and 
stated the circumstances by which he 
had been led to see the sinfulness of 
war, and reprobated the Atfghan and 
Chinese wars. 

The resolution was then put, and 
agreed to. 

The Rev. J. Burnet rose to move, 

“ Believing the principle of the Society 
to be scriptural, that all war is opposed to 
the spiiit and precepts of Christianity, and 
that the time will come when litis principle 
shall universally prevail ; this Meeting re- 
joices in the prospect of usefulness which 
now opens before the friends of peace on 
the European continent, and especially in 
France, through the very gratifying success 
which attended the mission of our re- 
spected agent, Mr. Stephen Rigaud, into 
that country ; and also, in the continued 
and increasing labours of the American 
Peace Society, and its fraternal co-opera- 
tion with the London Peace Society/’ 

The resolution brings before us the 
great fact, that peace is the principle 
of Christianity ; and I would say, that, 
if Christianity is to be learned from 
the Scriptures— and assuredly from 


the Scriptures it ought to be learned 
— do reader of the Sacred Volume 
can for a moment stand up, and «ay 
that Christianity sanctions war. It 
was for the purpose of bringing peace 
on earth, that the great Author of 
Christianity appeared among the fa- 
mily of man. It was for the purpose 
of securing that great object, that be 
lived and taught ; it was for the same 
purpose that be died ; and it was to 
consummate it, that he rose again and 
revived, that he might command the 
energies of the moral world, and sub- 
due the malignant principle that de- 
pravity had infused into our race. If 
that was his own object, if he took 
upon him the nature of man, and suf- 
fered in his room, for the purpose of 
achieving that object ; and if the king- 
dom which he promised to establish 
on earth, is emphatically held up in 
Script utc as the kingdom of peace, 
assuredly we want nothing to con- 
vince us, that Christianity is opposed 
to all war, and that peace ought to be 
the object of all its disciples, as it was 
the object of its great Founder and 
Lord. But it is often said, u We ad- 
mit, that this is the character of 
Christianity ; but then, there arc 
wicked, and provoking, and insulting 
men ; and there are wicked, and pro- 
voking, and insulting nations, and 
what are we to do with them ?" Why, 
what was the character of the whole 
world, when the Saviour came ? Was 
it not wicked ? Did it not insult every 
attribute of high Heaven, and violate 
every law of the common Father of 
the universe ? He came for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming peace amongst 
the wickedness of nations. Why 
should we not be followeis of him? 
Is not that our duty ? Should we not 
esteem that to be our privilege ? The 
omnipotence of charity was the iuatro- 
ment he employed ; and, by Shat in- 
strument, he intehds to subdue sin- 
ners to himself; and .at last, when his 
people are gathered together, having 
been purified from thcir imquity^ they 
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will exult intbe charity that has vi- 
sited tbem,r not according to their 
desert*, but that brought peace, when 
they had re&Uy exposed themselves to 
awful vengeance. If we would learn, 
then, from the Son of God, from the 
government of Heaven, how earth is 
to be governed, we are bound to ad- 
mit the principle of peace. But many 
will say, this is an impracticable 
theory ; they will describe this meet- 
ing as an assembly of well-meaning, 
philanthropic enthusiasts, as having 
no clear views of the practical diffi- 
culty which stands in the way of their 
object. I am glad we have a senator 
in the chair on the present occasion. 
1 like to speak of the duties of sena- 
tors before them ; and I do not know 
that any delicacy which is due to the 
Chairman, should forbid us to speak 
of the duties that devolve on his co- 
adjutors and himself. Then it appears 
to me that there is a practical course 
upon which we are immediately to 
enter, and which we ought to have 
adopted long bince, for the accom- 
plishment of the very object that has 
now convened us together. Whv not 
seek for the settlement of all differ- 
ences among all nations, by arbitra- 
tion ? I am not at all ignorant of the 
fact, that the arbitrators — the Ain- 
phictyons, found difficulty in settling 
the affairs of Greece. But I do not 
say, that arbitrators should be found, 
to act permanently, as a court of re- 
view and settlement. There would 
be great difficulty in this plan; be- 
cause, the very individuals constitut- 
ing the court of arbitration, might be 
involved in the quarrel they had to 
settle. But we are not to look to a 
period, when all the world are to be 
in arms at once. Take, therefore, 
those who are not concerned in the 
quarrel ; let them be, pro hoc vice, the 
arbitrators. An appeal to friendly 
powers, when there are differences, 
may be at ail times practicable. Has 
h not been done in ourown day ? 
Have we not bad such appeals made 


to the King of Prussia? Has not 
Holland been appealed to ? Has not 
France been engaged in them ? Has 
not Britain? Has not Russia been 
thus employed ? Is not the principle, 
then, forcing itself into practice — 
even before taking the steps which I 
think we ought to take, in order to 
secure it? Then, I do not eee why 
gentlemen in the House of Common* 
should not move an address to Her 
Majesty, calling upon her to use her 
influence, in all her intercourse with 
other nations, to secure a general 
agreement among them all, to declare 
that arbitration ought to be had re- 
course to. 1 do not believe that this 
would fail in the House of Commons ; 
but, if it should, it would remse a 
spirit out of doors, that nothinfPlould 
lay, but the adoption of the rejected 
address. I do not see why this should 
not be immediately done. I should 
like to hear of any hon. member in 
the House, giving notice of motion 
upon this great and important sub- 
ject. In a motion, to the effect that 
England ought to interpose her in- 
fluence, in her communications with 
the Powers of Europe, to declare that 
arbitration is the best war of nations, 
a grand principle would be laid down. 
If any one should *Jteli us, that this is 
an abstract principle, we grant it ; 
but our principles must be learned in 
the abstract, before we can feel their 
power, or practically act them out. If 
the House of Commons would agree 
to an address to the Crown on this 
subject, and if that address were to 
be acted upon by the Crown of Eng- 
land, I am satisfied there is not a 
crowned head in Europe that would 
not be ashamed to roll back the prin- 
ciple thus declared, or to stem the 
philanthropic tide. I should like* to 
hear the Sovqjgign that would say, 
“We caa recognise no such prin- 
ciple.” If there are such Sovereign*, 
let them come out ; let their subjects 
know it. The Sovereigns are, ili a 
certain sense, subject to their sub- 
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Ject*. The Sovereigns are the heads 
of the executive ; but they are under 
the control of public opinion* 1 am 
satisfied, that this method, were it 
adopted, would very soon create a 
new feeling among all the nations of 
Europe ; for it would bring the whole 
question of peace and war before 
every nation. If a member should be 
disposed to say, 14 1 could get no per- 
son to second the motion 1 have 
heard that said before, on questions 
quite as difficult as this ; and yet, 
when they have made the proposition, 
they have found scores of seconders, 
and the House has unanimously af- 
firmed it. Let an address be moved 
to the Crown on the subject, and let 
the thrown be put in negociation with 
thewRwers of Europe. If a gentle- 
man says, “Why moot this, we arc 
not going to war V’ it is just because 
there is no prospect of war, that I 
would moot it. In time of war, no 
one would listen to it ; and I am sa- 
tisfied, that, were there a prospect of 
war, arbitrators just and candid would 
be found at all times ready to settle 
grievances that might arise. Had 
such arbitration settled many griev- 
ances that have ravaged Europe so 
long by deeds of war, we should have 
found, had we gjgcn up any of our 
claims, that at this moment we were 
gainers. Our national debt is a heavier 
weight than any advantage for which 
we ever contended with America, or 
France, or any other country. 

J. Collins, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
said : It gives me great pleasure to 
second the resolution, in which I cor- 
dially unite. I am gratified in having 
an opportunity of appearing before so 
respectable an assembly, on so im- 
portant an occasion. We meet on a 
platform bq broad, that Christians of 
all religious denominj£iona may unite 
to discuss the best means of putting 
an end to an evil the most dreadful in 
its character that can befall mankind. 
With William Ladd I was well ac- 
quainted, We mourn his loss deeply. 


Annual Meeting. 

His talents, his time, and bis pro- 
perty, were devoted to promote the 
object we have in view. 1 trust that 
his mantle may fall on a person equally 
efficient. We have, like yourselves, 
been embarrassed during the past 
year, for the want of pecuniary means* 
With us it is necessary to diffuse the 
knowledge of peace principles through- 
out the whole community. We are 
under a somewhat different state of 
things from you, with regard to de- 
clarations of war. Our President has 
no power to declare it, neither has 
our ministry ; Congress alone can do 
it, and they are under the influence 
of the people. To enlighten the people, 
therefore, we must distribute hundreds 
of thousands of tracts. We have lately 
stereotyped a very important work, 
written by Jonathan Dymond, an un- 
answerable argument against war. 
Wc hope in many ways to induce the 
people of America to embark in this 
great enterprise. We believe, that, 
in time, the idea that it is necessary 
to prevent war by arming ourselves, 
will be repudiated, and cease to exist. 

The resolution was then put and 
carried. 

The Rev. Charles Stovel rose to 
move, — 

14 That this Meeting deeply deplores the 
continuation of the war with China ; mourns 
over the dreadful loss of life in Afghanis- 
tan ; and that this country now manifests 
such a vindictive spirit of retaliation, while 
thousands of men are sent out to reinforce 
the army in India. In the accumulation of 
political and physical evils which these wart 
inflict upon the nations against whom they 
are waged, this Meeting expresses its so- 
lemn concern ; but especially in the in jury 
which is thus done to the cause of Christi- 
anity, by representing it as a system of 
cruelty and oppression, this Meeting raises 
the voice of its unqualified disapprobation, 
and records its deliberate protestation 
against these manifold wrongs, while it 
mourns over their melancholy consequences 
in the spirit of deep Christian sorrow." 

With respect to war itself, I cannot 
help feeling that it is to be deplored 
as the greatest of aii earthly evils* 
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ncUhat it is to be condemned as tbe 
greatest of crimes; and I think it 
ought*to be condemned as tbe worst 
of all policy. So much I have said 
upon the general subject : and with 
this 1 shall leave it. In the points to 
which this resolution more particu- 
larly relates, you have, however, illus- 
trated this great role, that war is never 
had recourse to, but in cases where 
there is much that is wrong. When- 
ever a good tnan is employed in doing 
what is kind, he never needs the em- 
ployment of force to execute his pur- 
poses. 1 am persuaded, if every throne 
in Europe would do what is right, no 
throne in Europe would require the 
use of armies to give it security. I 
defy any man to snow me that there 
is a single Government which needs 
the protection of armies, without im- 
peaching that Government, by his 
very argument, of much that is un- 
just, both to its own people nt home 
and nations abroad. I think this re- 
mark applies most distinctly to our 
great Indian possessions. I may not 
be so intimately acquainted with the 
history of that dependency as some 
others ; but I have never been able to 
understand the reasons why we should 
be holding dominion over that vast 
population by the exercise of force, so 
cruelly used in some instances, and 
so desecrated by the support of such 
base idolatry in others. I cannot un- 
derstand why it should be used in any 
way, except it be for the gratification 
of a worldly or an ambitious love of 
powfer, combined with a base and 
avaricious habit of tbe mind. I do 
not think that we have any right to 
one single acre of the empire that we 
there hold— and, consequently, 1 feel 
that .these wars connected with that 
empire* are, in themselves, just an il- 
lustration of the principle I laid down, 
that war and armies are never needed 
but when those who nse them are 
impeached of being guilty of wrong. 
With respect to the A%han war, I 
feel ah interest in it* because my early 


associations and reading have been 
directed, in a great measure, towards 
these districts. I look upon that range 
of mountains as a nursery where men 
have been trained to a degree of 
hardihood, and have come down, in 
different ages of the world, upon the 
South, in different forms, sometimes 
to strengthen, sometimes to overturn. 
There are there a number of tribes 
imbued with a spirit of liberty, which 
will never be subdued; and they arc 
matured into a constitutional strength 
and vigour which is not found in the 
southern districts of the lower lunds. 
Now, I could well delight in seeing 
England aggrandize herself by plant- 
ing missionaries in that sphere, send* 
ing abroad Bibles, diffusing aftititr 
them the arts of peace, and ply^f 
their minds and hearts with the pow- 
erful arguments of our holy Christi- 
anity, and raising them to that degree 
of greatness which nothing but Chris- 
tianity can impart. Then, half the 
money which has been expended in 
this cruel war would lead to good, 
which we cannot calculate by the 
highest exercise of imagination. But 
T can see no good that can ever re- 
sult to them or to us from the opera* 
tions which are now conducting/ Ad- 
mitting the principleslton which our 
opponents plead, I do not sec how 
they can raise the cry of injustice, 
and put it\ their claim for revenge. 
If it be right to war at all, is it not 
right for the man to waT who is as- 
sailed ? If we had a right to send 
1 3,000 men into the states of Afghan, 
and to plant them around the cities to 
seize and destroy all their property, 
these men had as good a right to 
repel the invaders. Surely, then, on 
these principles, our opponents should 
never call upon our nation for fresh 
subsidies and men, to waste 

fresh lives, in order to inflict retalia- 
tion, because a past invasion has been 
repelled. But I do not think that 
either the Atighans or ourselves are 
right. If, however, that very country 
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which we have invaded should here- 
after be dreadful opponents, we have 
to thank ourselves for it ; we shall 
teach them more scientific movements, 
we shall show them the use of more 
powerful arms, put into their hands 
more destructive weapons, and, con- 
sequently, they will be more powerful 
enemies. To retaliate, therefore, is 
as impolitic as it is unjuBt ; for injus- 
tice is the worst policy; As to the 
formation of frontier bulwarks for the 
defence of the people of India, I say 
that commercial and moral relations 
formed in Afl'ghan, on the principle 
of an honourable intercourse with 
them, would be more powerful. This 
would make them friends ; but war 
make them adversaries for ever, 
former would give us security ; 
but the latter would only give inse- 
curity as long as the remembrance of 
our injuries remains. With respect 
to China, I hold with the resolution, 
that nothing in the history of our 
country has presented the proceedings 
of her Government in a more despi- 
cable light than this single instance 
of war with China. The occasion out 
of which the war originated is a dis- 
grace to any man, and must be to any 
Government. Smuggling is neces- 
sarily a viohtflfh of law, — a law which 
we plead for as strongly as we could 
for any law of our land. Will our 
Government say that we should send 
out a fleet and an army, an equip- 
ment of greut power and great cost, 
to China, in order to protect the 
smugglers of opium along that coast, 
and to make way for the sale of it 
against the laws of China : and will 
they keep up a Preventive Force 
throughout our coast, in order to 
prevent smuggling amongst our own 
subjects? Nothing can be more in- 
consistent. It is^aking first the cha- 
racter of criminals, and then using the 
tnost criminal violence to maintain it. 
It is fighting out the point of wrong, 
and nothing else. You may call it 
humbling the Emperor of China, if 


you please ; but every stroke you in- 
flict *to humble him, humbles your- 
selves still more. It has been said, 
even by a heathen moralist, that, 
when a wrong is perpetrated, he who 
perpetrates, not he who suffers the 
wrong, endures the greutest degrada- 
tion and injury.*' You may injure the 
Emperor of China, but you humble 
and degrade yourselves. ] hold, there- 
fore, that England is dishonoured by 
the Chinese war, and not China. If 
the Emperor of China were led in 
captivity through our streets — if he 
were chained in your Tower, or be- 
headed on Tower-hill, I should look 
upon him as a patriot, and you I should 
regard as a nation of murderers. I 
happened to have*some private infor- 
mation respecting the movements on 
that coast, from individuals actively 
employed there, who are now engaged 
in opium clippers — men who are smug- 
gling the opium into those districts 
of China ; and, from their own con- 
fession, they do violate all the rules 
of propriety. Can you imagine them 
going armed into their very temples, 
which they hold sacred, and which, 
though they ought not to support, I 
hold it not wise and good for them 
to desecrate ? When a nation respects 
them, if I have any courtesy, I ought 
to treat them with the same respect, 
at least I should avoid an unnecessary 
violation of their feelings. In some 
of the late assaults made upon the 
cities, there was a violation of all the 
principles usually observed by Eng- 
lishmen, which is exceedingly to be 
deplored. When J look at all the 
movements, as I can gam them from 
the confessions of individuals them- 
selves, I hold them execrable; and 
nothing could give the individuals 
the boldness to show their faces in 
their native land, except being' pro- 
tected by the a£t* of Government, 
and having their crimes thus legalised. 
It is on this ground alone, they can 
look at the face of day. Bat there is 
another point to which I will refer; 4 
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look upon China as an interesting 
sphere of missionary operation# I 
regard India as a very important 
sphere for the prevalence of Divine 
truth. If ever England is to convey 
sound benefit to the continent of India* 
it must be by implanting the Gospel 
there, and giving it a firm and deep 
root. Whenever sacred truth shall 
have taken hold of the public mind — 
whenever the Bible shall be respected 
as the guide of human conduct— we 
shall have communicated a real benefit 
to that country. Now, I hold that 
not only former wars have continually 
thwarted our purpose, but also that 
the present wars produce the same 
effect, and prevent us from setting 
Christianity in her true light. A 
short time ago, one of our mission- 
aries was teaching the Gospel to a 
little company of natives. One of the 
Brahmins rose up and said, ' 4 You say 
true things ; you teach kind things ; 
voor nation must be a noble nation ; 
your Saviour must be a kind Saviour, 
to give himself for man ; but you come 
and take our land ; you take our pro- 
duce; and oppress us on all sides. 
You teach us painful experience, but 
you teach us beautiful truth.” I can- 

* not help thinking that the sarcasm 
was most deserved. The same thing 
waa four * when Cortez invaded the 
Mexican coast ; and when it was asked 
why the Indians should receive him f v 
they replied, “That without him, they 
*lould not get to heaven.” The ques- 
tion was then asked, “What! are 
there Spaniards in heaven?” “ Yes.” 
^Then we would rather be excused 
entering; we have had enough of 
them on earth.” These thing* are 
the voice of nature; and the natural 
result of roar operations now in 

• Ghana will SI the same. For a long 
time, die prejudices of China have 
shut out the Gospel ; and it is said, 

Providence will make use of the 
preset Instrumentality for .bringing 
in iMghpgrf. If God had used some 
f work and made them 


a scourge, so that, by thfe violation of 
all his truth, a way should be made 
for the introduction of the Gospel, I 
could believe it. Rut, when Chris- 
tians come and batter down their 
walls by warfare, shed blood, practise 
smuggling, and every kind of crime, 
and say we are smuggling in the Gos- 
pel and hallowing a way through the 
carcases of the people to introduce 
the Gospel of peace, I say you dip the 
Bible in blood, and then the natives 
cannot, will not, read it. The conti- 
nent of India I regard as a sphere 
where England has to learn her weak- 
ness and her folly. I am quite per- 
suaded, that, if politicians would but 
look with a calm mind upon these 
affairs, they would suy, that, ins 
of spreading their territories to 
ghanistan, they had better bring them 
to a narrow compass. What do we 
want with China? To hold her in 
subjection, would only make places 
and pensions for hungry youths who 
would find a greater scope for the use 
of a number of their talents by in- 
dustry at home. But commercial in- 
tercourse would open mines of wealth ; 
war would only make slaughter- 
houses and scenes of degradation. I 
look on India as a mighty sphere, 
where, on one side, I'iee, with their 
beaks dipped in blood, and talons dip- 
ped in the same, the eagle and the 
vulture <rf war now greedy for more 
flesh to be devoured; and, on the 
other, the angel of tenderness holding 
the Gospel of peace, to be proclaimed 
to the nations. With what breathless 
interest Christians should wish that 
the vulture might die, and that the 
angelic/ messenger might prevail ! 

Mr^;.ooaoa Thompson, on rising, 
was loudly cheered. He said he had 
the sincerest satisfaction in appearing 
before the Society on tie present oc- 
casion ; a satisfaction increased by the 
eircumstanc% that the fear which be 
had entertained, that the topics upon" 
which he most desired to speak would 
be considered unsuitable, was wholly 
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dispelled by * the resolution in bis 
hand ; a resolution which named those 
topics, and imposed on him the neces- 
sity of discussing them. To the point 
then. England was at this moment 
at war with nearly half the population 
of the globe. The nation which 
boasted of its schemes for the univer- 
sal evangelization of mankind was, in 
one direction, occupied in laying waste 
the territories of the Chinese ; a peo- 
ple that had been at peace with the 
rest of the world for 1200 years, and 
whose fingers were unskilled in the 
horrible arts of war and, in another 
direction, in the equally wicked work 
of plundering the country of a wild 
and warlike race of mountaineers, who 
had never been guilty of a solitary Act 
ot an unfriendly character. What a 
horrible spectacle was this! How 
calculated to make every roan who 
dreaded the just judgment of an of- 
fended God, hang his heud, and in 
sackcloth and ashes, deprecate the 
chastisement which such unprovoked 
mid unchristian conduct deserved. 
Judging this nation by its acts, it whs 
a bloody and ruthless nation. Men 
might talk of our wars being civilized 
and regulated according to established 
forms ; but they were only the more 
inexcusable and atrocious on that ac- 
count. No people had larger oppor- 
tunities for cultivating peaceful rela- 
tions, or stronger motives for doing 
so. We had no money to spend in 
war ; on the contrary, every shilling 
was demanded by a famishing though 
deserving population. Surely we had 
spent enough in the work of destruc- 
tion. Our National Debt was a huge 
everlasting mountain monument of our 
recklessness of life and treasure in the 
cause of bloodshed. Over our metro- 
politan Cathedral might be written, 
with strict truth, “ This is the temple 
of the God of War.” For there, in- 
stead* of the trophies o^jpeace, hung 
the polluted and bloody banners of 
war; and, if in this comer stood a 
Hcber, and in "that a Howard, the 


space besides was filled with groups 
and#tatues erected to the memory of 
those who were known only for their 
success in the trade of human butchery. 
Take any just criterion, and apply it 
to this nation ; and it stood out before 
the world as a nation, that for centu- 
ries had been the most greedy de- 
stroyer of the creatures formed in the 
image of God. Its mission might 
have been to scourge and slaughter, 
not to save and bless the families of 
the earth. The wars mentioned in 
the resolution had not, even as the 
men of the world would judge, one 
mitigating feature. In the eyes of 
the Christian, they were absolutely 
Satanic. They were mean and cow- 
ardly ; they were waged against dis- 
ta^ and unoffending races ; they were 
for objects which only the pirate and 
the bandit pursued; cruel and oppres- 
sive in their results to those who were 
called upon to pay for them; they 
were unconstitutional in their origin ; 
and they had been marked by ferocity 
and wanton wickedness in their pro- 
gress. Yet, the men who carried 
them on, sent chaplains along with 
the wretched instruments they em- 
ployed, who, in the garments conse- 
crated to the service of the Prince of 
Peace, stood forth and prayed, “ Give 
peace in our time, O Lord ! From 
hat tie, and from murder, and from 
sudden death, good Lord deliver us !*' 
And then the bugle was sounded, and 
the order to " charge ' 9 was given? 
and the prayer for peace was followed 
by scenes of havoc and blood, which 
only demons could behold with gratifi- 
cation. What soul-sickening blas- 
phemy was this! Of the Chinese 
war, little need be said rite history 
was familiar to most. It was a war to 
defend and perpetuate one of the most 
wicked and contraband traffics which 
had ever been carried on, a traffic as 
bad as tbe slave-trade; for it was 
fraught with the enslavement and de- 
basement, morally and physically, of 
millions. The Sussex smuggler wee 
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on honest man compared with the 
wretches who promoted the detestable 
traffic in the soul-withering drug, 
which the Government of this country 
were forcing, at the point of the bay- 
onet, upon the Chinese. With one 
anecdote respecting the Chinese, he 
(Mr. T.) would leave that part of the 
subject. After the British were forced 
to leave Canton, a series of hostile 
operations were carried on for nearly 
two years, when our countrymen re- 
turned to the dwellings and ware- 
houses they had left ; and, strange to 
tell, though the horrors of Chusan 
had been enacted in the interval, they 
fonnd their homes and property in the 
same state as when they abandoned 
them ; they had been guarded and pre- 
served by the very men whose coum*y 4 
they had invaded and pillaged. Tumi): 
ing, now, to Afghanistan, what did '* 
we behold? From Herat, in the 
west, to Attock, in the east ; and from 
Kurachee, in the south, to the moun- 
tains of Bockara, we behold a country 
overrun with British troops, and seven 
or ten millions of friendly natives 
turned into inveterate enemies, by our 
acts of injustice and oppression. The 
question in every body's mouth was, 

“ Why have we gone to war with the 
AfFghuus ?” It might well be asked ; 
for no reason, even of a political cha- 
racter, had yet appeared. Our natural 
boundaries in India were of the most 
distinct and peculiar description. With 
peace and good government within 
our own dominions, we were safe. The 
enemy, which some thought we had 
to fear, must march 2000 miles to at- 
tach us,. and meet an army, when he 
arrived, equal to any in the world. To 
go beyond this boundary, which con- 
sisted of the Indus, a desert of hun- 
dreds of miles in extent, and moon- 
tain defiles of the most terrific kind, 
^^ss Sheer insanity ; it was courting 
disaster; defeat, and disgrace, and 
playing the game of any enemy which 
Bo fer from the peo- 
ple we attached having furnished any 


occasion, they bad ever been friendly. 
They sought an honourable alliance; 
they had loaded our ambassadors with 
presents s from the Ameers of Sinde, 
up to the Ruler of Cabool, all the per- 
sons in authority in the country had 
manifested towards us respect, and 
confidence, and attachment. We did" 
not go there in the cause of liberty, 
for the people were free above all the 
people of the East. They had ex- 
ulted in their independence; their 
boast was, that all Affghans were equal. 
In Cabool, they had a ruler whose mild 
demeanour, whose unrelaxing indus- 
try, whose patronage of trade and com- 
merce, whose inexorable justice and 
strict impartiality, made him, at once, 
the most extraordinary and popritf 
man of modern times. We went mt 
■ there to find employment for our mo- 
^ney or our men ; for in India we had 
an ample field for both. H undreds of 
thousands were at the time dying of 
hunger. This the Governor-General 
knew, for they followed his carriage 
crying for bread : and often he hud to 
halt, while the rotting carcasses of the 
dead were removed out of his way. 
The Parliament of 1833 had ordained 
the extinction of slavery, and five years 
had passed away without beholding 
the fulfilment of the mandate. Roads, 
tanks, canals, bridges, wharfs, and ca- 
ravansaries had to be constructed, to 
give facilities to trade, improvement 
to agriculture, and shelter to the tra- 
veller. An odious system of land 
taxation had to be reformed ; the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of prison, po- 
lice, and judicial systems had to be 
purged atfay and corrected; while 
treaties with half a hundred native 
states and princes remained to be ful- 
filled. Here, then, was work enough 
for every functionary in India, from 
the highest to' the lowest ; a field for 
talents and exertions, extending from 
Rangoon tafia zero#? and from Tinne- 
velly to Rajpootana. .But, neglecting . 
aB these works of mercy and patriot- 
ism, £4,000 men are Summoned to the 
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field, and in one short year, nine mil- Archbishops and Archdeacons are 
lions of money are wasted and worse, magnifying their Cltrictian calling* and 
in carrying a worn-out tyrant to a recommending their faith to the Gen- 
people by whom he was despised and tiles, by consecrating banners of war, 
detested ; and in hurling from a seat, and invoking the God of justice and 
which he worthily filled, a man of ex- of love to succeed oar efforts, to send 
emplary virtue as a ruler, and the ra- millions of unoffending beings to a 
rest talents among the people to which bloody grave and a sudden judgment, 
he belonged. What are the fruits ? Who does not blush for his country ? 
Nearly twenty millions have been And where, in all the land, is heard 
spent* Thousands of victims have the voice of remonstrance and rebuke? 
been offered up. The treasury of In- Where arc the clergy of the Church 
dia has been bankrupted. The na- of England ? Where the ministers of 
tives have beeu filled with suspicion the innumerable Dissenting bodies? 
and alarm. The Sepoys arc panic- One murder, at our doors, excites the 
stricken at the thought of being car- horror of the nation. Is murder less 
ried to a region of snow, far away from murder, when do^e at a distance, and 
their own sunny plains. The beasts by wholesale ? Is the murder of an 
of burden of the country, essential to Affghan, by a red-coatcd mercenary, 
id commerce, have been swept a abominable in the sight of God, 

The Ryot cannot pay his land-tffiHRMKi murder here ? Is the command, 
for the circulation of the count™®** Thou shalt not kill*’' limited by geo- 
haa gone beyond the mountains/** graphical bounds ? No. See to it, 
Even the paltry sums given for the then, rtly friends, that you absolve 
destruction of mad dogs in the hot yourselves. The resolution I hold in 
season, have to be withheld. Mil- my bund is of the right kind. It de- 
lions of men, who were once our friends, plores this war; it reprobates it; it 
have been transformed into rancorous deems it a scandal and a disgrace to 
enemies, who had put on their shrouds, our religion ; it brands it as injurious 
and sworn on the Khoran, which is to the interests, as it is at variance 
their Bible, that they will die in their with the spirit of the Gospel. I cau 
efforts to exterminate their infidel foes, support it with all my heart. I would 
The man we carried with us, and made have my countrymen frown upon all 
their king, has turned a traitor. The wars, most of all those in which we 
son of the man we have deposed, is at are now engaged. Do not let your 
the head of his countrymen, fighting efforts end here. Imitate my dear 
for his father, hie country, and his re- friends in Dublin, who regularly, every 
ligion. A fanaticism, amounting to week, call public attention to this or 
phrenzy, has seized upon the whole some kindred subject. Yes, the peo- 
population ; and, to crown all, the pie of Ireland are acting nobly ! They 
bones of 12,000 men, women, and have cast off the service of Bacchus, 
children, lie in the valleys of the Coord and they are renouncing, too, the ser- 
Cabul, at once a warning and a ch&s- vice of Mars. They fight under the 
tisement. At home, we are called banner of Father Mathew, a Com* 
upon to find more blood and more mo- mander- in-Cbief, worth fifty thousand 
ney. Our vessels are chartered to Wellingtons. Withhold the sinews of 
convey troops ; our artificers engaged war. Tell the aristocracy, that to find 
to forge implements of death ; our posts for the junior branches of their 
streets are infested with, crimps and families, you will no longer consent to 
kidnappers, in the shape m recruiting- pay for bkdy crusades against distant 
sergeants. Our incomes are to be nations. If fond of fighting, let then? 
taxed to raise blood-money, and our fight themselves, and the battfo will 
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be soon over* Let them find their 
own pipe-day, and kettle-drums, and 
guns and muskets ; and when they 
come to pay the piper themselves, war 
will soon change its aspect, and their 
patriotism grow aa cool as you could 
wish it. The whole system is one of 
delusion, and fraud, and jobbing, and 
demoralization. Be yours the blessed 
work of enlightening the nation on 
this subject. The common people 
will hear you gladly. Mothers, and 
wives, and children, will pour their 
benedictions on your heads. Un- 
tutored tribes will say, " Blessed are 
the peacemakers and when the war- 
makers of this country shall ask for 
the staple of war, the answer from 
one end of the land to the other 
be, “ Our weapons are those of j 
and truth— our prince is the Prinl 
Peace — we will not, dare not, shed 
blood of our fellow-roau.” 

J. T. Piucb, Esq., rose ahd said — 
I coincide in all the excellent speeches 
I have heard, so thoroughly advocating 
our principles ; allow me to add, that 
this is the first Anniversary at which 
the question, as to the propriety of 
this Society presenting petitions to 
Parliament upon the subject, has been 
considered. The Committee have de- 
liberated upon the question, and con- 
sidered whether it was consistent with 
their principles, rules, and regulations ; 
they have come to the grave conclu- 
sion, that it is. I advert to this, that 
you may recognise this evening as an 
era io the history of the Society. J 
congratulate you that are present on 
the privilege you will enjoy in signing 
it, and our friend, Joseph Brotberton, 
who will, I trust, have to present it 
to the House of Commons. I beg to 
.embrace this opportunity of saying, 
tbit it wiB be perfectly competent to 
if he feek sufficiently prepared 
,ta undergo the ordeal of a glorious 
whfldtjri to propose any motion be 
t fci e fr* proper, 1dm that which has been 
•oggwied thus evening, in jotiier to 
/h*fi*|he fe .fAete question under the 


consideration of the House. The pe- 
tition goes to the root of the matter ; 

I have, therefore, to move, “ That the 
petition he adopted, and presented to 
the House of Commons by Joseph Bro- 
ther ton, M.P, ; and a similar one to 
the House of Lord, by Lord Broug- 
ham." 

The petition was "to the following 
effect : — 

“ The humble Petition of the Members and 
Friends of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace, agreed to at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society, May 17, 1842. 

44 Shewetb, — That your petitioners are 
either members or friends of a Society, 
established in London, June, 1818, for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal 
cace ; and that they are conscientioi^ly 
* deeply convinced that war, under Iny 
instances, and of whatsoever descrip- 
, is utterly opposed to die principles 
d precepts of the Christian religion ; that 
it is the greatest scourge of the human race, 
and in its very nature sinful in the sight of 
Almighty God. 

44 That your petitioners deplore, in a very 
especial manner, the cruel, and, ns they con- 
ceive, unjust and oppressive wars, which 
this enlightened country is now carrying oil 
against comparatively uncultivated nations, 
the Chinese and Affghaus. 

“That, when your petitioners look around 
them, in this country, on the labouring poor, 
and especially those of the manufacturing 
districts, they behold, on every side, the 
dreadfully impoverishing effects of the warn 
in which this country was formerly engaged, 
and of the heavy taxation which has been 
one of their lamentable consequences ; and 
they are grieved that these burdens should 
be increased by the unrighteous conflicts in 
which England is now engaged in the East. 

44 That, upder these circum stands, they 
implore your Honourable House to take im- 
mediate measures for putting an end to those 
wars, on the Christian principles of forbear- 
ance, forgiveness of injuries* and universal 
charity ; thus showing to the heathen and 
Mohammedan, as well as the Christian 
world, an example of the practical excel- 
lence and blessed fruits of that holy religion 
which we prqfess, which proclaims, 4 Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace andf - 
good will to men, 1 " 

I beg to offer a few word* to the 
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members of our religious society understand our respected friend in the 
present* I know perfectly well, that chair, yet I must express my own 
we do regularly adhere to the princi- opinion, that war was commanded and 
pies of this Peace Society ; .that we carried on by Divine authority, under 
have a query placed before us annually the Old Testament dispensation, I 
upon this particular, It is very sel- think the strength of our cause lies in 
dom, indeed, now, that we are called the Gospel, and that the rock ogt which 
upon to serve in the army ; and the we rely is the command of our Saviour, 
period has arrived for us to lift up our " I say unto you, love your enemies/* 
voice, in a way in which we have not If any man can devise a method of 
been in the habit of doing it, in sup- loving his enemy and shooting him at 
port of the standard of Christianity the Bame moment, then our rock is 
against all war. The time has arrived, undermined ; but so long as that is 
in the history of our country and the impossible, we know that we stand 
world, in which that standard should upon a foundation that cannot be 
be more completely unfurled than h .8 shaken. Another point that I wish a 
heretofore been the case. We have little to guard is this — 1 think we 
supporte^this principle for two cems ought to keep out of view, in this 
turies; and it becomes, us to invite^^Society, every thing of a sectarian na- 
our neighbours to aid in the dischar|M Plll| |. I have a little regretted the re- 
of this duty. Let us invite those wjH^^pace that has been made to one of 
reside in our respective localities, at^MprArticles of the Church of England, 
who are not tied down to the 37tP^t hope tens of thousands of that de- 
Article of the Church of England, to nomination will forget that item in the 
send up petitions to Parliament. I Articles, throw it into the fire, and join 
happened to be present at the meeting this Society, heart and hand, in the 
referred to in the Report, held under principle, M Love your enemies.'* I 
the Cathedral at Worcester, and which do think that these wars are utterly 
was convened by the mayor, lie disgraceful to the moral and Christian * 
cheerfully responded to the requisition character of this country, even inde- 
calling upon him to hold the m ‘eting. pendently of the great principle con- 
The hall was filled ; none dared come tended for by this Society. It regninds 
forward to oppose the proceedings ; me of a conversation 1 held one day 
and a petition was unanimously agreed in America with a slaveholder, though 
to. To you who are not members of in many respects a respectable man 
our society, I suggest that, to what- — J, C. Calhoun. When I urged upon 
ever religious persuasion you may be- him the atrocities of riavgrT^ e re ~ 
long, the time is come, when you plied, •• What business % to 

should consider the propriety of re- talk of that, when you are carrywg on 
cognising the Christian principle of the abominable Chinese war i do 
peace. If the bint should v be taken think, after the moral stand of England 
up by any section, I am sure that a in reference to slavery, it is deeply to 
blessing will attend it. be regretted that she should involve 

J. J, Gurney, Esq., in seconding herself in a breach of eoffy principle 
the resolution, spoke to the following of morality* humanity, rnijwmmpjm 
effect I have been most deeply in- carrying on these abomioabk ****** 
tcreeted in the proceedings of this with anedtivated nation^ 
evening, and cordially unite with nl- to be the object of our teedefeet^sa^ 
most all the remarks which have been pathy and our earnest Christian m* 
made during the meeting, ' I think it gard. I do hope that paUkopisupa 
would be satisfactory to my own mind will spread on this subject, and tity * 
to say* that though I did not entirely England wilt Jurist that no 
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shall wave on the shores of China or 
the mountains of Afghanistan, but 
that of the Prince of Peace, the pure 
white banner of universe) charity and 
love; that, henceforth, we shall not 
he known among the nations of the 
world as the warriors and desolatrs 
of their countries. I remember one 
article in one of the last reports from 
China. It stated that none of the forts 
in a certain river made any resistance, 
except one small place ; but that was 
instantly suppressed by just killing 150 
of them. Just sending 150 men into 
an awful eternity, as if that were no- 
thing ! But I hope and believe that 
the day is coming when all that is cruel 
and revengeful in the character of tWs ^ 
great nation will permanently 
pear, and when we shall be kn< 
the world, and all the world oi 
the firm, determined, and consi 
friends of universal liberty and uril? 
versal peace. 

The resolution was then put and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Magna mara moved, and, the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell seconded— 

“That this meeting offers to Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq., M.P., its respectful and 
sincere thanks for his readiness In oom- 
. plying with the request of the Committee 
to take the chair, and for the able manner 
in which he has presided over the meet- 
mg. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging 
the vote, said — I thank you for the 
cordial manner in which you have ac- 
cepted my humble services. Believe 
me, that the cause in which we have 
met, is one in which 1 fed an ardent 
interest ; and I hope that I shall on all 
occasions be ready to use my efforts 
for its promotion, I am one of those 
Twbo are rather careful in making a 
promise, because I would rather per* 
fbrm it. I hope It will not be long 
befbre the people of England wiH cor- 
dwfly receive the opinions we have 
heart this evening. If the pulpit and 
tha 5 press were only to he occupied by 
men who value trim, and truth only, 


I think there would very soon be an 
end put to war. In the position in 
which I stand, it would ill become me 
to enter into any discussion with Mr, 
Gurney on that point on which he does 
not agree with me. I made a dis- 
tinction between the practices of men 
and the principles by which they ought 
to be governed. This Society may 
have great effect in strengthening the 
hands of missionaries. When the 
missionary goes abroad, it is natural 
for the people to say, ,f Is the Bible a 
good book ?” He replies in the af- 
firmative. “ Do ^you profess to be- 
lieve it ?" " Yes/’ * M Then, if the 

book be a good book, wh&not believe 
all jt contains ? If not, Why bring it 
here ? If We believe that book, there 
an end of all war/’ 

The meeting then separated. 


Thus ended one of the most inter- 
esting and important Annual Meetings 
of the Society, which it was ever our 
privilege to attend. The absence of 
some sincere friends to the cause was 
much deplored. Some of them wrote 
to say how much they regretted their 
absence. J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
wrote to the Chairman to express his 
sorrow in his unavoidable absence from 
the meeting, and to assure the friends 
present, that the cause for which they 
met engaged his warmest sympathies, 
and as a proof of it, that he was 
about delivering two lectures in Fins- 
bury Chapel on Slavery and War, to 
which th&jmblic generally were in- 
vited. Tkplev. Dr. J. Pye Smith wrote 
to Rev.l^ M. Harry, expressing bis 
regret in not being able to bl|j»resettt. 

* Howerton, Saturday , 

"* May 14, 1842. 

Mt nr as Brother, — It would afford 
me sincere pleasure, notwithstanding my 
afflictive disqualification, to attend the 
meeting of the Peace Society next Tuesday ; 
but a long existing engagement will obli^s 
me to attend an ordination of a very esuma- f 
fete young brother in, Cambridgeshire oq 
that day. Much have we to deplore the 
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ignorance, indocility, and unwillingness to 
read, which prevail even among Christians, 
upon this momentous question. Some 
charge us with being supine ; yet they are 
the men who are 41 willingly ignorant” of 
both the Society's actual operations and its 
difficulties, and who stand aloof from giving 
it help. 

I am, 

My Dear brother, 

Yours affectionately, 

, J. Pve Smith. 

The Rev. N. M. Harry. 

It was also a great disappointment 
to many individuals present that the 
Rev. Robert Moffat, missionary from 
Africa, .could not remain to address 
the meeting. Many of his friends 


know how much be has been the he- 
rald of peace in Africa, and how he 
has seen the principles of Peace tri- 
umph when brought to the test. He 
has just published a work on Africa, 
giving a history of his labours and 
travels, and of the progress of the 
cause of truth in that long degraded 
and injured country. We have no 
doubt but his work contains much to 
encourage the advocates of Peace, and 
to strengthen their faith in the effi- 
ciency of the principles of the So- 
ciety; that a simple reliance and de- 
pendence upon God is the best protec- 
tion from surrounding dangers and 
invading foes. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPOMMF THE ROSS AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE AUXIUJWTPEACE SOCIETY. 


It is a distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity that the “ wenpons of her 
warfare are not carnal /’ that her ap- 
peals are more to the mental than the 
physical powers of man ; thus the na- 
tivity of her founder was not attended 
with the 44 pomp and circumstance” of 
terrestrial splendour, but proclaimed by 
angelic heralds to a class of all others 
the least connected therewith, and 
though partaking of the refulgence of 
the Father’s glory, and 44 girt with 
omnipotence and grace,” he was un- 
distinguished from his humblest fol- 
lowers, except by acts of beneficence 
excelling those of any prior or subse- 
quent period, enforcing by example as 
well as precept , a code of laws equally 
as imperative on the prince as on the 
peasantrWhkh, conducing to the tem- 
poral as well as the eternal welfare of 
the human family wherever scattered ; 
and bearing, as it does, the impress 
of the divinity, is worthy of Him who 
came to M lead captivity captive/’ and 
whose highest designation is— ‘the 
*• Prince of Peace.” But the evil we 
deprecate* the vice we would eradi- 
cate. hateful though it be when viewed 


in its native hue, is almost invariably 
seen through a false medium ; hence 
custom, antiquity and necessity, are 
pleaded in its justification. States- 
men, poets, and orators liave lent 
their aid through succeeding ages ; 
the approbation of the fair has, un- 
happily, not been wanting to add to 
the applause of the brave; and, lastly, 
the sacred office of the gospel ministry 
has been prostituted to add countless 
victims to the 44 horrid king •/’ and the 
professed teachers of Christianity 
have, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, been M so dazzled with the 
sickly glare of human glory, that they 
have forgotten that vast tribunal be- 
fore which all iniquity stands for ever 
uncovered.’* Were the pacific doc- 
trines, which adorned the church in 
the earliest and purest ages, under- 
stood and obeyed, and were rite im- 
portance of individual 
considered, the contracted 
Auxiliary Peace Societies wouldbe 
superfluous. The teacher of teuton 
would not then pretake the attested- 
name by invoking the “god el but- 
tle*/’ nor .profession by 
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attaching an imaginary sanctity to the 
insignia of bloodshed by consecration, 
nor justify the use of deadly weapons 
by man towards his brother. The 
Christian mother would pause ere she 
consented to the military tuition of 
her son, and thus train him to become 
ultimately a machine in the hands of, 
probably, the worst of men. The 
effects of that quality 

** That droppeth like the gentle rain of 
heaven, * 

would soon be perceptible, and the in- 
fernal science cease to be considered 
honourable ; but, on tbe Contrary, the 
gloriouB period hastened when M they 
shall learn war no more/ 

Your Committee lament th qa&gfe 
tracted hostilities with China 
as with Afghanistan. Tbe 
tion of human life, and the losifPI 
treasure attendant on these eanguinary 
conflicts, bring the heaviest calamities 
on those concerned. 

The proposed immigration from the 
African shores to the West Indian Is- 
lands, is in their opinion fraught with 


evil, upholding, as it will, the system 
of internal slavery, and affording fa- 
cilities to the European slave-trade* 
with their concomitant horrors ; and* 
on the other hand, deteriorating the 
condition of the manumitted negro of 
the colonies. 

By tbe decease of two of their mem- 
bers, viz. Mr. George Hooper, of 
Putson, near Hereford, and Mr. Jo- 
seph Bussell, of Ross, they are de- 
prived of individuals who were warmly 
attached to the cause of Peace, as well 
as to the general welfare of mankind. 
The former departed this life on the 
13th day of February last, aged 81 i 
the latter about the 18th of April, 
aged 62, 

They have ordered the payment of 
Si. 10*., viz. 3/. 14*. 6d. for Herald $ f 
as per enclosed account, and a balance 
pi 41. 15*. 6d., which they present to 
the Parent Society. The number of 
Heralds , tracts, and papers distributed 
since last year is 2799, making a total 
of 21,172 publications circulated since 
the formation of their Auxiliary. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND. 


“ The memory of had princes is preserved, like tfee£ of fire, plague, and inundations. It 
is the business of history to record, not to flatter j and the only way to oblige mankind to 
speak well of us, is to do them good .” — Volt air ft Charles XU. 


Who are the benefactors of mankind ? 
Not '* Macedonia’s roadman,” 

M Whoihe tiara, at his pleasure tore, 

From kings of all the then-discovered earth." 


Nut the falsely named patriots of 
Greece and Rome* whose patriotism* 
M generally speaking, operated not 
Ofuy in the preservation of their coun- 
try, but m endeavours to extend and 
aggrandize it at the expense of other 
nations ; a patriotism inconsistent with ‘ 
justice and .good-will to mankind.”* 


> • T, H. Borne. 


Not u the Swede,” who read little else 
but Caesar's Commentaries, and the 
History of Alexander; who forced his 
way into other kingdoms bf the point 
of his sword on any pretence, or no 
pretence j plunging his own country 
into inextricable and irrecoverable dif- 
ficulties and misfortunes. .Not Na- 
poleon* who sacrificed millions of hu- 
man beings at the fhrme of ambition ; 
and inspired a whole people with a 
restless martial spirit, which agerttffl 
scarcely eradicate. Not such men as 
Peter the hermit, and abbots* and 

u 9 
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priests, who, with the cross in their 
nands, led on armies of crusaders, as if 
the Christian religion vied with Maho- 
metanism in propagating its doctrines 
with the sword ; thus confirming the 
rooted prejudices of the followers of 
the false prophet, and of sceptics, and 
of idolaters, against Christianity. Not 
those who, whether Spaniards, or Por- 
tuguese, or of whatever nation, have 
discovered, and seized upon lands, and 
subjugated tribes and communities 
previously unknown, for the purpose 
of exhausting their mines, while under 
pretence of solicitude for their eternal 
welfare, hypocritically, and with honid 
cruelties, forcing upon them the pro- 
fession of a spurious Christian faith. 
Not those whose names are blazoned 
on the page of history, and panegy- 
rized for their skill and prowess in 
leading on fiends, in human shape, to 
depopulate cities, to burn villages, to 
multiply the numbers of the widows 
and the fatherless and the friendless, to 
destroy harvests, and to saturate the 
soil with human gore. Not the men 
who stand up in couucils and senates, 
to inflame the breasts of the members 
of their respective governments, and 
through them the minds of the people 
of their lands on every trifling occa- 
sion, with the spirit of retaliation and 
revenge, of haughty selfishness and of 
war. Not the ill-directed, diabolically, 
instigated genius, which invents and 
introduces to the attention of men in 
power, new machines for the more ra- 
pid and more extensive destruction of 
human life, than could have been ac- 
complished by the ordinary instru- 
ments of murder. No ; nor the man 
who can content himself with the en- 
joyment of his comforts, perhaps of 
his religious privileges, making no ac- 
tive effort for the amelioration of the 
condition of mankind ; and who pro- 
bably Views, with a jealous eye, the ef- 
forts of those who do bestir themselves, 
and even brands their schemes as vi- 
sionary and unworthy of support. 
Who, then, are the benefactors of 


mankind ? A Nehemiab, who sighed 
and groaned at the report of the de- 
solation of his country and the temple 
of his God ; whose inward anguish 
was visible to the observance of an 
eastern despot ; who could most cheer- 
fully relinquish the luxuries and emo- 
luments of the Persian court ; who 
could patiently and perseveringly grap- 
ple with all manner of difficulties and 
discouragements in the prosecution of 
his benevolent designs; who could 
decline accepting the salary allowed to 
those who had filled the office he now 
filled, and expend his private resources 
for the public good, not even securing 
to himself a plot of ground. (Nehem. 
v. 14 — 18.) An Ezra, who led a pa- 
triot band back to the laud of their 
fathers, carrying out of enptivity the 
saCred vessels, with the contributions 
of their brethren who remained be- 
hind ; who blushed at the suggestion 
of applying for a military force to pro- 
tect him on a long and perilous jour- 
ney, relying on the God of power and 
of peace, 4 .‘ who shows himself strong 
on the behalf of them that trust him, 1 * 
(Ezra viii. 22, 23, 31, 32 ;) who rec- 
tified abuses, exerted himself for the 
general comfort, and promoted “ pure 
and undefiled religion/* The men 
who, in harmony with the songs and 
the sentiments of angels at the birth 
of the Redeemer of mankind, and fol- 
lowing in the track marked out by 
their Divine Teacher, went up and 
down the world, preaching reconcili- 
ation with God, and universal love 
among men, without exception of 
country, A or colour, or dime ; who de- 
nounced all hatred and malice and 
wrath, and exhorted to forbearance 
and forgiveness, and the most expansive 
benevolence. “ Follow peace with all 
men/* "As much aslieth in yeti, 
live peaceably with all men/* ** ratify 
the things which moke far peace* and 
wherewith one mav edify another/* 
" Overcome evfl with good /' and Who 
in their personal conduct acted out to 
the full these heavenly mtacj ms, both 
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in their labours and in their sufferings, 
The men who, like twinkling stars in 
the dark night, have, in the midst of 
mental and moral darkness, borne 
their testimony against enormous er- 
rors, and endeavoured to dissipate the 
gloom of ignorance and debasement 
which pervaded the mass of the com- 
munity, and to infuse into their 
.minds correct notions on the most im- 
portant subjects. The men who have 
stood up for the cause of the oppressed 
and enslaved, 44 the scattered and the 
peeled," determined to be heard in 
the senate, and to engage the public 
attention ; bearing contempt, and 
bearing up against the strongest op- 
position from a combination of foes, 
to the good cause in which they were 
engaged ; and with dauntless perse- 
verance have urged the just claims of 
injured millions, pleading sometimes 
with an eloquence which seemed to be 
the peculiar inspiration of the theme 
on which they dwelt, until they ob- 
tained the victory for which they 
fought, and celebrated the triumphs of 
philanthropy. The men who have 
planned institutions for the relief of 
the various woes which are felt by 
mankind ; and who have devoted their 
talents and their time, their property 
and their influence, to the mitigation 
of evils arising out of natural causes 
or disastrous occurrences. The men 
who have watched, as with an eagle’s 
eye, and a lion’s heart, the artifice# 
and sly movements of those who, 
under specious and deceptive cover- 
ings, violate wholesome legal provi- 
sions ; stedfastly aiming at the defeat 
of their nefarious and guilty practices, 
disappointing their cruel and gvarici- 
out designs, and delivering the prey 
ottt of the jaws of the mighty and 
memtes*. The men who have en- 
deavoured to remove the false glare 
which has surrounded the subject of 
war, eod to throw a clear light upon 
Ate unacriptural, barbarous* and pain- 
fully interesting subject, that if may 
be seen in its true colours by their 


writings, their speeches, their sermons, 
their private conversations among their 
friends, their circulation of tracts, and 
their pecuniary assistance in promot- 
ing the operations of societies which 
have for their object, 14 peace on earth, 
and good will toward men." The 
men who have written, or spoken, 
freely and frankly, eloquently and con- 
vincingly ; or who have acted sealously 
and prudently, scripturally and con- 
stitutionally, with singleness of heart 
and of aim, for the purpose of leading 
on the public mind and voice to bear 
their testimony against, and to seek 
the abolition of, antiquated laws and 
corrupt usages, the continuance of 
which greatly retards the improvement 
of society in morals and religion and 
true comfort. The men who pray 
sincerely and fervently and frequently 
for the universal coming of that king- 
dom, 41 which is righteousness and 
peace and ioy in the Holy Ghost." 
The men who not only thus pray in 
their closets, but consider what their 
talents and their obligations are, and 
then sally forth to carrry out their 
principles and their purposes into 
vigorous action. The men who adorn 
their profession of religion and philan- 
thropy, by a meek and amiable de- 
portment towards all around them, 
and by unimpeachable integrity in all 
their dealings. 

Names are not specified under the 
several particulars here enumerated of 
the 44 work of faitb, and labour of love, 
and patience of hope." To the ho- 
nour of Christianity how many might 
be set down ! But the reader’s own 
recollection will render this unneces- 
sary. Thanks be to God that there 
have been sueh men, and that there 
am such men now living ; may their 
efforts be blessed, may their useful 
lives be spared, may their end be 
peace and joy;, and may they be suc- 
ceeded on the stage of holy and ac- 
tive benevolence, by others of a kin- 
dred spirit, to carry on thegaod wofk, 
until the desired consummation shall 
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be realized, when the pure and lovely 
precepts of the Gospel shall be em- 
bodied with all the movements of hu- 
man society, and there be ■* as the 
days of heaven upon earth.” 

** In all probability, the improve- 
ment of mankind is destined, under 
Divine Providence, to advance just in 
proportion as good men feel the re- 
sponsibility for it resting on them- 
selves, as individuals , and are actuated 
by a bold sentiment of independence, 
(humble at the same time in reference 
to the necessity of a celestial agency,) 
in the prosecution of it.” * 

Coventry. N. K. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. — NO. Ul.f 

“ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
■hall his blood be shed.” Gen. ix. 6. 

44 All they that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword." Matt. xxvi. 52. 

The law of violence, of revenge, of 
blood for blood, has been ever recog- 
nised amongst mankind, and regarded 
as a most just law of nature. Hence 
the declarations quoted as above from 
Holy Scripture have been ever realized 
in ancient and modern times. CitieB 
and empires have successively arisen, 
built up with violence and blood ; and 
after triumphing for a season, have in 
turn been brought to desolation ; in- 
asmuch as their hands were against 
every man, so eventually was every 
man’s hand turned against them. The 
whole course of history, sacred and 
profane, teaches the same lesson in 
this respect. If mankind woul<| profit 
by past experience, surely we have 
sufficient to convince us that there has 
been a great and fundamental error in 
human conduct. That which has 
been accounted a law of nature, has 
proved by its effects that it is a law of 
our fallen and depraved nature ; and 

* Foster on popular Ignorance. 

t For Nos* V* and IL see Herald Peace 
for October, 1838, p* 151, and for January, 
1842, p. 26. 


that it cannot be at all regarded as the 
law of God. 

It is written, u Vengeance is mine, 

I will repay, saith the Lord.” We 
are shown in the records of the deal- 
ings of the Almighty contained in the 
sacred Volume, that in the exercise of 
this his just prerogative, he has used 
aB instruments a great variety of 
means ; sometimes, it might appear, • 
only the ordinary operations of nature 
have been employed ; at others, there 
have been miraculous displays of his 
great power ; the stars in their courses 
have fought against the hosts of his 
and his people’s enemies ; and at 
other times, he has made the wrath of 
man to praise him, whilst he has re- 
strained the remainder thereof. He 
has made the wicked his sword. But 
whilst the potsherds of the earth have 
been striving together, the Lord hath 
reigned over all. In like manner, by 
judicial means, by laws which he him- 
self gave, he showed his abhorrence of 
sin, and visited the wicked with retri- 
bution in this present life. Thus, 
under the Jewish dispensation, mur- 
der and various other crimes were 
punished with death by the Divine 
command. Thus also were the Israel- 
ites employed to expel and destroy 
the wicked inhabitants of Canaan. Ne- 
vertheless, in all these cases the judg- 
ment was the Lord's ; it would be hard 
to discover in Holy Scripture any re- 
cognition of a right in man to take 
vengeance into his own hand. And 
if this was not the case as regarded 
the Jewish nation, much more is it not 
so as regards the conduct of those 
who are subjects of the spiritual king- 
dom of*Christ Jesus— a kingdom not 
of this world. The dispensation of 
Moses was, however, but for a season ; 
it has passed away, and has given place 
to another, even to one which is per- 
fect, and which, therefore, will never 
pass away. The Christian’s lawgiver 
is Jesus Christ, whose dispensation is 
pre-eminently one of mercy. The 
law which he hath enjoined, which, 
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by example and precept he has espe- 
cially held up to the view of his fol- 
lowers, is a law of love : a new com- 
mandment, that they should love one 
another as he hath loved them. His 
covenant is announced as speaking 
better things than the death of Abel, 
whose blood cried for vengeance from 
the ground. Christ, in the time of 
his suffering, cried, 41 Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” 
The early disciples of Christ followed 
their divine Master, they conquered 
by suffering. ** Being reviled,” said 
one of them, M we bless ; being de- 
famed, we entreat.” ** Not rendering 
evil for evil,” said another, 44 or rail- 
ing for railing, but contrariwise, 
blessing.” 

There can be no greater contrast 
exhibited, than is shown in the con- 
duct of those who are followers of 
Jesus, 44 the Prince of Peace,” and in 
that of those who yield to the dominion 
of the 44 prince of tbb world him 
that was a murderer from the begin- 
ning. The religion of Jesus com- 
mences with abrogating those maxims 
which had prevailed, 44 an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It 
commands. 44 resist not evil.” It 
teaches humility, meekness, gentle- 
ness, patience, long-suffering, bro- 
therly-kindness, charity. Happy for 
the peace of individuals, and happy 
for the peace of the world will it be, 
when there shall prevail a trustful 
dependence on our divine Lord and 
Lawgiver, There is no other means 
whereby we have any right to expect 
the accomplishment of the great and 
gracious promises of ancient prophecy, 
but by individual and united obedi- 
ence to the Divine precepts. But in 
connexion witi^ this obedience on the 
part of the professed followers of 
Jeans, there is great reason to believe 
that those promises will be speedily 
AiUUled; that 44 peace will flow as a 
river, and righteousness as the waves 
of the sea/' Surely the rime is not 
distant when this subject will be no 


longer one of controversy. Christian 
professors will surely see and acknow- 
ledge the truth of our position ; but 
with this acknowledgment must be 
joined faith and obedience, and it may 
be that some will be called to suffer 
for the name of Jesus, and for his tes- 
timony ; should such be the case, 
should any be called upon to endure, 
hardness as good soldiers in the cause 
of Christ, may such remember that 
his power remains the same that it 
ever was. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and fur ever. And we are 
assured for our enoouragement, 44 The 
Lamb and his followers shall have the 
victory." G. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. — NO. IV. 

14 Whoso shed doth man's blood, by man 
■ball bis blood be shed.” 

44 All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

The above parallel passages, the one 
from the Old, the other from the New 
Testament, clearly and strongly de- 
clare a truth, and reveal to us the 
judgment of the Almighty against 
bloodshed. The former passage has 
not an frequently been referred to as a 
law binding upon human tribunals to 
require life for life. To the writer it 
rather appears a passage peculiarly 
calculated to impress our minds with 
a sense of the inviolability of human 
life. * 

Amongst the Jews, a nation pecu- 
liarly under the Divine government, it 
is freely conceded that for several 
offences, death was the awarded pun- 
ishment ; but since the breaking up 
of the Jewish Theocracy, we know 
not any tribunal to which has been 
delegated so responsible a trust, a 
power over human life. Divine jus- 
tice is not, however, unaccompanied 
with authority and power, and abun- 
dant are the means at band for the 
accomplishment of theDhiue will.^By 
the economy of the Almighty, find! 
the beginning of the wotid down to 
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tbe present day, inquisition is made 
for blood ; and that, not according to 
the false estimate of men, which ac- 
counts the slayer of an individual a 
murderer, but the slayer of millions a 
hero. It has been shown in a former 
paper, how fully historical records have 
proved the truth of those declarations 
referred to, and that the Sennache- 
ribs, the Nebuchadnezzars, Alexan- 
ders, and Napoleons, though they 
think not so, are to be regarded by us 
as swords and executioners of the Di- 
vine judgments, ministers to execute 
wrath against individuals and nations. 
When we contemplate 44 the terrors 
of the Lord” and his infinite justice, 
how delightful is it to be ablejdso to 
regard his infinite mercy and compas- 
sion through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
He who came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them; who was 
given for a Prince and a Saviour ; be- 
fore whom Satan (a murderer from 
the beginning) fell like lightning 
from heaven. Of the increase of 
whose government and peace there 
shall be no end ; whose people shall 
be all righteous. The Christian com- 
mits his cause unto the Lord ; ho 
knows that the Judge of all the earth 
will do right. Influenced by that 
love which animated his Suviour, he 
is disposed rather to plead in behalf 
of those who injure him, than even 
to desire to return the evil he may 
have received. 

The unregener&to mind cannot, how- 
ever, receive this doctrine, for it is one 
which peculiarly requires tbe exercise 
of faith ; and hence, may we not ap- 
prehend, arises the opposition it so 
generally meets with in the world. It 
is a doctrine of the cross, which still 
remains 44 to the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness 
but tbe power of God is manifested 
in it, and the gentleness of Christ is 
exhibited thereby, prevailing over all 
tbe oppoaijMb of the world. 

It needs ho laboured argument to 
prove that, too generally, the govern- 


ments of professedly Christian nations 
are not imbued with Christian max- 
ims on this subject. Have we not 
heard avowed, even of late, as mo- 
tives for action, sentiments of retalia- 
tion and revenge ! How striking a con- 
trast to tins, is the conduct we have 
seen exhibited in some of the newly 
converted tribes, who have received 
the truth in its native simplicity. Un- 
sophisticated, they have not attempted 
to reconcile the precepts of Christ with 
the maxims of this world ; hut, being 
taught in the New Testament to love all 
men , to love their enemies , to do good 
to them that hate them ; they have re- 
nounced the practice of war, and those 
who were enemies have learned to 
love as brethren.* Are these right 
views of Christian doctrine ? If we 
so believe them, a responsibility is laid 
upon us to invite our fellow professors 
of the Christian name seriously to 
consider them. The spiritual and 
temporal interests of our fellow-beings 
demand of us to do what we can to 
disseminate our belief, and surely the 
time is fully come for our so doing ; 
may we more and more account it our 
duty and our privilege. G. 


44 Come now, and let us reason 

TOGETHER, 8AIT11 THE Lo&D.” 

Isa. i. 18. 

These words are the emphatic ex- 
pressions of the will of God through 
his holy word, inviting his rational 
creatures to make use of their reason 
in its sublime st and most momentous 
exercise, and offering an example from 
the highest condescension of Divinity 
to go and do so likewise, in tbe inter- 
course of fallen man frith his brother 
roan ; and were tbe feelings and pre- 

* For an impressive example of this kind, 
see s Tract entitled, “The Effects of the 
Gospel on the Africaner Family of Orest 
Namscqns Land, South Africa.* 4 Sold by 
J. L. linney, York? and Harvey and Bar- 
ton, London. 
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dilectionenof mankind less subject to 
the blind impulsive bias of disordered 
affections and depravity of will* this 
example of divine wisdom would be 
more attended to, and we should not 
then hasten our steps ; but truth and 
solidness of judgment would preserve 
us from many extravagances, both in 
the ordinary tenor of our walk and 
conversation, proving only as a salu- 
tary check upon the former, without 
crippling their legitimate use. This 
principle of sound reason is very 
laudably acted upon by professional 
and mercantile men, in matters per- 
taining to worldly transactions in busi- 
ness, where the want of a dispassionate 
exercise of their reason, and calm, mo- 
derate bearing in tbeir demeanour, 
would create the utmost disorder and 
dismay ; but by a strange moral fa- 
tuity, this same principle of action is 
trodden under foot whenever the prin- 
ciples of justice and morality come in 
contact with our preconceived opinions, 
and ve hasten to cut the gordian knot 
and throw reason to the winds. How 
many of our daily quarrels and anti- 
pathies proceed from this blind and 
unreasonable bearing, spreading un- 
happiness around us, and amongst the 
ranks of our friends, dismay. But, 
alas ! my heart bleeds when I survey 
the influence of this moral fatuity urg- 
ing on the sweep- 

ing as a pestilence, and under the 
name *of war, spreading death, and 
misery, and lamentation, and woe, 
amongst multitudes of our feliow- 
crettures, and coming with tenfold 
severity often upon the most unof- 
fending; and thus forcibly bringing 
to mind the truth of Scripture, that 
the creature is subject unto vanity. 
The word of God, through his apostle, 
teaches us the root of the evil, that 
wars come of our lusts ; and it is true, 
and we feel it to be true, both from 
internal evidence, and every dty’i ex- 
perience; and until a chang& i* pro- 
duced upon the natural heart, and in* 
fluendng bodies of men and nations, 


no pervading good, or permanent 
diminution of war, can be expected, 
(irrespective of tins temporary cessation 
of these, from other causes, either of 
some present interest, or exhaustion,) 
wars will continue to exist ; and had a 
kind Providence not interposed, and 
by these temporary calms and still- 
nesses, dashed the cup of frenzy from 
the lips of his creatures, where had 
existed communities of men ? Blessed 
be God, this moral gloom is to be dis- 
sipated, the same fountain of wisdom 
which informs us of the disease, tells 
us of a remedy, unfolding a sublime 
scheme of mercy, and of an almighty 
agency, which shall mould the hearts 
of men to a better temper, and through 
the instrumentality of man harmonize 
the world with pervading happiness 
and an universal peace. Who can 
withstand His power when Heworketh, 
before whom the warrior is accounted 
as nothing, and the mountains are 
weighed in a balance. 

One of the greatest obstacles, in the 
present day, to the disabusing of the 
Christian mind on the subject of war, 
and its evils, is the unnatural enmity of 
many good and great men, who con- 
demn every other means that may be 
employed to cry a halt upon the judg- 
ments of men, to bethinjt themselves 
how far they are acting in accordance 
with the dictates of their Heavenly 
M&Bter, jp maintaining the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to be the only means 
required : no doubt this opinion ought 
to have its due weight upon the prin- 
ciples of the advocates of Peace in 
treating the subject of war in an ab- 
stract form ; but it should only act 
upon them as a salutary check, to 
avoid extravagance in their hopes and 
in tbeir labours, and lead them to 
place their strength and dependence 
upon a Divine “ bgency, through the 
medium of Gospel instructions; be- 
yond this, these ultra ofdniotjjf hould 
not be heeded to damp their effrtions, $ 
das, already too much crippled by 
our innate sloth and unbelief, because, 
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as in the operations of nature and of 
grace, many elements and agencies 
are employed by the Creator to per- 
fect his works; so, in dependence 
upon his blessing, may many expe- 
dients be employed in calling the at- 
tention of a belligerent world to the 
subject of war, ns inconsistent with 
the principles of Christianity. Alas ! 
how many of us Christians, with all 
our advantages and Attainments, are 
ignorant of many of our duties ; and 
how many of us may be truly sincere, 
yet really ignorant. Above eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed since the 
advent of the Prince of Peace upon 
this earth, and still the followers of 
the light of life are content to rank 
themselves amongst the legal slayers 
of their fellow men ! By this time, 
fellow Christians, we should certainly 
look more to the banners of Him un- 
der whom we ought to light. MHiat 
earnest voice huve we raised against 
the fell monster war, that deluges this 
world with blood, which the blessed 
Captain of salvation came to redeem ? 
What influence have we exerted over 
our governments, Our homes, and our 
neighbourhoods, to work the work of 
Him, who is both our Lord and our 
Master? Methinks we have been 
content to shpre the spoils of vanity 
and worldly glory, and done our ut- 
most to perpetuate the fame of these 
in the eyes of worldly men, to the 
prejudice of the interests of our Sa- 
viour : by eagerly pursuing after these 
things ourselves, we have done our 
utmost to make the trade of war a 
hallowed trade ; and worldly men have 
a complacency in bloodshed, when 
they find by their sides Christian men. 
How many protests have been entered 
by ua in the records of our legisla- 
ture — in the records of Christian Eng* 
land ? How many voices have been 
raised against entering into war, even 
but yaggeirday, by tire unanimous voice 
of pressed Christian England ? 
Alas! we hail with the voice of 
trumpet and praise the birth of one 


child, and one narrow escape from 
death; but we calmly hear of tire'* 
butchery of thousands by Christian 
England ! We labour to save the soul 
* of one individual in Christian Eng- 
land, and we philosophically see thou- 
sands passing into the world of spirits, 
uncared for. The philanthropy of 
Christian England mourns over the 
miseries of one fellow- creature perish- 
ing, andnhe onslaught of multitudes 
draws not floods of tears from Chris- 
tian England ! Alas ! we Christians 
are amongst the foremost, unto the 
present day, to deck the graves of 
warriors in arms ; but we aTe slack to 
raise monuments to the memory of 
those who perish in the glorious war- 
fare of Christian faith and persever- 
ance. Must distinction and lucre still 
continue to charm us Christians, to 
cherish sloth and indolence with 
army pay, in preference to that honest 
poverty which the Saviour conse- 
crated and made truly honourable, 
when to be humble in spirit was con- 
stituted the Christian’s wealth, and 
charity his badge of renown? In 
charity, then, Christians, have we fol- 
lowed the example of patriarchs and 
saints of old, in recording our failings, 
and by our misgivings upon the sub- 
ject of war left a doubt to rankle in 
the hearts of men of war under Chris- 
tian* light? ^AlasI too truly may the 
declaration of the Lord be applied to 
us, as it was in olden times, My 
people will not consider.” As we 
will not consider, but still blindly roll 
down with the tide of time, not dott- 
ing but that the course of ibis world 
is quite correct in the gravest matters ; 
and in our day and generation, content 
to lick the dust of this world in pre- 
ference to riding in the high places of 
the Most High. 

Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist amongst Christians, as to 
the lawfulness of their continuing to 
shed the* blood of their fellow men, 
in the capacity of state-paid soldiers, 
under the names of protectors of their 
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|0&MCy mi independence ; and in the 
divided state of the church prejudices 
so rife, which have been imbibed 
from a wrong syst&n of education and 
manners, and other antichristiun 
causes, in an anti-social and money- 
loving and vanity-loving state of so- 
ciety ; this much, however, will be 
conceded by all, that the Gospel shall 
ultimately prevail over all these ad- 
verse circumstances, and through the 
instrumentality of Christians, usher 
in an universal peace, when swords 
shall be turned into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, and the art 
of war be learned no more. Methinks 
it is full time that Christians, in Eng- 
land and every where, should awake 
from their long sleep, and assert their 
legitimate influence on the opinions of 
their country and government. Chris- 
tian knowledge would long, ere this 
time, have pervaded many a moral 
wilderness, and solaced the griefs and 
enlightened the dark minds of many, 
who are now perishing for lack of that 
wisdom which cometh from above, 
had only a tithe of the money ex- 
pended upon war alone been legiti- 
mately applied, and less factious op- 
position and distrustful jealousy been 
evinced and encountered by Christian 
governments, — had part of the money 
lavished upon wars been applied to 
meet both the moral and physical 
wants of their poor and outcast coun- 
trymen. Let us arise, Christians, and 
be awake, and each, individually, and 
in bodies, do whatsoever our bands 
can* find to do, to redeem past apathy 
and sinful neglect; and whatsoever 
we do, let us do it with our might, 
whilst we are sojourners in this vale 
of vanity, for the night of death will 
soon overtake us, and there is no 
work, nor device, n& knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither we are 

Soiag- _ ^ 

W# T. 

* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD OF 
PEACE. 

Sir,*— As it seems to be decided that 
ihc Convention of the friends of Peace, 
from different parts of the world, is 
practicable, 1 think there can be little 
doubt as to its being advisable, and 
that it ill be attended, under the 
blessing of Providence, with salutary 
results. I for one expect great things 
from it. 

The instrument with which we work 
is public opinion, the most Christian 
and powerful of weapons, but one of 
the most difficult to put into motion 
and to wield. The public, though 
called a many- headed monster, is yet 
affected in the same manner as an in- 
dividual. They must have food of- 
fered to their minds, their attention 
must be roused to the subject, or, a9 
it is said, a sensation must be created, 
arguments must be addressed to them, 
and then having given them something 
to fasten upon and to think of, opinion 
begins to act upon opinion, and mind 
upon mind, until at length the people, 
or a majority of them, demand a 
change, and no earthly power can re- 
sist the demand. 

Now, the plan of a Convention, in 
my humble opinion, promises to arouse 
the attention of this and other coun- 
tries to the great question of Peace 
and War. Many persons will pro- 
bably assemble ; some from sympathy, 
and some from curiosity ; the proceed- 
ings will be reported and discussed, 
and our object will be gained ; we 
shall have moved the lever; public 
opinion will be excited* 

Secondly.— There is no question 
so peculiarly adapted for an inter- 
change of sentiments by tbe inhabit- 
ants of different states. The subject 
itself is purely international, and oar 
Convention will be in miniature, what 
we desire to see on a grand scale 
among the nations of tbe earth — an 
assembly convened for the rational? 
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investigation of truth in the cause of 
Peace.* 

Thirdly, — Our brethren in America 
have recommended this Convention, 
for at a meeting of the Boston Peace 
Society in July, 1841, at which Jo- 
seph Sturge was present, it was re- 
solved, that “ they received with great 
pleasure the suggestion of a Confer- 
ence of the friends of Peace to be 
held in London, and to consult on the 
measures best adapted for promoting 
Universal Peace among the nations of 
the earth.’ 1 

Fourthly. — We have precedent in 
our favour, and that, Sir, to “ us law- 
yers,” I need scarcely tell you, is all 
in all ; so powerful is it, that we 
frequently prefer precedent to reason. 
The Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, 
did much, very much good in the 
cause of the oppressed slave, and the 
fruits of it will never die. Joseph 
Sturge, in his late interesting work, 
“ A Visit to the United States,” fre- 
quently declares that, in his own 
opinion, and that of others, (and he 
shows it also from facts,) the measure 
was highly beneficial.')' And it is a 
sign of its being adapted to the end 
in view, that another Convention is 
proposed for 1843, when we hope to 
hold that of the Peace Society. 

May Providence grant happy re- 
sults from the first Convention in 
favour of Permanent and Universal 
Peace* 

Believe me* 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry Macnamara. 
Temple* J* ns 13, 1842. 

• Let it not be thought from the above 
that 1 desire a Congress of Nations to be 
the Bret object for which we should strive, 
tar I am of opinion that we should adopt 
Judge Jay’s plan, as the primary step to a 
Congress and Court of Nations. 

f See pp. 14, 38, 55, 108, 137, 153, to. 
The Coaneoticnt Anti-Slavery Committee 
•toted, ‘They had abundant evidence that 
theaaurtof the slave had been essentially 
prowled thereby, M and recommended the 
holding of another. — p. 55. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BAPTISTS FOB 

T1XEIB TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 

Extract from the proceedings of the 
Jubilee Meeting, held in the Town 
1 Hall, Birmingham, on Friday, the 3rd 
of June, in celebration of the fiftieth 
year of the establishment of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. In the course 
of his address, the Rev. W. Knibb, 
from Jamaica, observed : — u He had 
said that the negroes were peaceful ; 
they were not only so, but they be- 
lieved, as he did, that no one was jus- 
tified in taking the life of a fellow 
creature, and therefore they were de- 
termined to pul an end, if they could 
do so by legal and just means, to the 
militia law of Jamaica, by which the 
poor people were compelled, under 
heavy penalties, to bear arms. For 
refusing to obey this law, three or 
four of the deacons of the Baptist 
church were now immured in the gaol 
of New Providence, in the Bahama 
Islands, and he bespoke on behalf of 
these suffering fellow Christians, the 
deepest sympathy of the meeting.” 

Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, in 
the course of his speech, referred to 
the government expeditions recently 
despatched to Africa, at an expense of 
70,000/., and the entire failure of the 
attempt to found an African colony on 
the banks of the Niger. Wbat, he 
asked, could the poor Africans have 
thoughtof their Christianity, when they 
saw their armed steamers, and wit- 
nessed the unloading of the elements 
and instruments of destruction with 
which they were furnished t He con- 
trasted the means adopted, in this in- 
stance, with the peaceful efforts of the 
Christian missionaries, who, with no- 
thing but the Bible in their hands, had 
succeeded in faqpdittg a missionary 
establishment in Afrka; and con- 
cluded by referring to the sufferings 
of their Baptist -brethren in New Pro- 
videnee^who bad set a glorious ex- 
ample ^Christians in this country, 
by protesting against the principle of 
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war, and the iniquity of taking away ment rather than be employed in 
human life* It was right that some military service; and while they would 

expression of sympathy should be encourage them in a firm adherence 

conveyed to these devoted men, and to their convictions of duty under 
he therefore felt great pleasure in every persecution, they recommend an 
moving — “ That this meeting express v application to tho government in this 
their sincere sympathy with their country for their relief, and also future 
Christian brethren in our West India protection from such unjust proceed - 

colonies, who, from a belief that alt ing». M Carried unanimously.— -JWVtf- 

war is forbidden under the Christian land Counties Herald % June 9. 
dispensation, have suffered imprison- 
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Tbs Last Tuovo&ts op a Navai, Of- 
ficer on the Unlawfulness or War. 
By T. Thrush, Esq. London: J. 
Green, Newgate-street. 

Sucn a work as this would at any tine be 
seasonable, but it is especially so at the 
present momentous crisis, when thousands 
are falling a prey to the sward, and our 
fine young men by thousands are sent into 
far distant parts to take away the lives of 
others, or to sacrifice their own. They have 
no quarrel with the people whom they are 
commanded to conquer or to kill, nor even 
any knowledge of them. They are called 
enemies, because they have resented our 
violence, our unjust conduct and interfer- 
ence, our cruel traffic, our wanton invasion 
of their territoiy, and destruction of their 
property, When the whole truth is told 
respecting China and Afghanistan, how 
will Britain look in the eyes of surrounding 
nations ? Where is her Christianity, that 
part and parcel of the law of the land ? 
Where is her consistency and sincerity in 
sending forth Bibles and Missionaries to 
preach peace, and at the same time sending 
forth thousands of men, armed with the in- 
struments of death, with a commission and 
a command to annoy, rob, plunder, wound, 
and slay the very people to whom the Gos- 
pel is nut? Can these things be reconciled ? 
Will the Prince of Peace, the Judge of all 
mankind, approve of such doings 1 
In this book we have" the sc$#? 9 serious 
thoughts of a gentleman, well qualified to 
pronounce an opinion on war, having spent 
the greater part Of a long life in the service. 
After his retirement upon half-gay, hod 
when above sixty years of age, tBiinqui- 
rie* whether he had been employed in a 


lawful calling, and if not, whether he could, 
with a good conscience, receive the wages of 
unrighteousness, pressed upon his attention 
so forcibly, that an answer must be found. 
That he might not act rashly and precipi- 
tately, he proposed, should life be spared, 
to take three years for the consideration of 
the subject, during which period every suc- 
ceeding month added strength to his con- 
victions that alt war, even what is called 
defensive war, was inimical to Christianity. 
His examination did not terminate in a 
mere speculative denunciation of war, but 
in a practical renunciation of its wages, and 
that at a time when both himself and Mrs. 
Thrush had begun to feel the infirmities of 
age. He, however, nobly made the sacri- 
fice, and in the beginning of the year 1625, 
published his admirable Letter addressed 
to bis Majesty George the Fourth. “ The 
purport of this letter,” he says, “ Is to an- 
nounce my resignation of the commission 
and rank I hold in your Majesty’s naval 
service, froth a conviction that my retaining 
them is incompatible with my Christian 
profession.” u My situation is one of great 
difficulty and of peculiar delicacy.” He 
adds, “ On the subject of these pages 1 
have not thought lightly or casually, but 
seriously and intensely, mid this not merely 
during a week, a month, or even a year, 
but almost daily for the list three years.” 

It appears, then, that the important step 
was not taken hastily, nor from caprice, nor 
out of envy and jealousy of his brother offi- 
cers, nor from ariytflque or grudge, but 
matter or coatctenoe, believing 
flwhe had beet) "acting in open ditobedi- 
eooeto Ac plain and pOtWre command* of 
God,” Sat ho had counted the coat, and * 
knew Ann would rahjeet him to ptiua- 
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tions, and to the ridicule, scoffs, and banter 
of many, but none of these things could 
move him from his purpose. 44 The mo- 
ment a man sells himself to his sovereign, 
or to his country, for the purpose of human 
detraction, he loses cavte as a Christian. 
Your Majesty justly observes, 4 If religious 
principles were allowed to be urged by in- 
dividual officers, as a plea for disobedience 
of orders, the discipline of the army would 
sustain an injury which might be dangerous 
to the state/ Surely, Sire, this is equiva- 
lent to saying, dial men who are imbued 
with religious principles are unfit for mili- 
tary service.” 

This, we think, is quite correct. Indeed 
it is reported, that the Duke of Wellington 
said in the House of Peers, 44 That men 
who had nice notions about religion, had no 
business to be soldiers.” George the 
Fourth aud the noble Duke are high au- 
thorities, and well qualified to iudge, and 
they declare the duty of the soldier and of 
the Christian to be incompatible. 

This Letter to the King will well repay a 
serious reading. Its style is lucid, modest, 
and yet manly ; the arguments clear, strong, 
and conclusive. It has not been known 
nor circulated according to its worth. A 
few condemnatory remaiks were made upon 
it by a master shipwright in a dockyard, 
but they were too weak and futile to pro- 
duce any effect, or to induce any reply. The 
writer seemed entirely ignorant of the real 
question at issue. We are very glad to see 
another edition of this valuable letter, and 
hope it will be widely circulated and at- 
tentively read. 

Having dwelt so largely upon this Letter 
to the King, we cannot find space to do 
much more than refer to the contents of the 
rest of the book. It consists of Ten Letters 
aduressed to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The first of these letters is a 
pleasing, calm, dftd dignified introduction 
to the rest. The next four go to prove that 
Var, alt war, defensive as well as aggres- 
sive, is ihaccordani with natural religion, 
with the Jewish religion, with the spirit of 
Christianity, and with the evidence of pro- 
phecy, and we think his arguments are un- 
answerable. The sixth letter is on the 
causes, and the seventh on the evils, of war. 
The arguments advanced in favour of war, 
are stated and refuted in the eighth letter, 
and the ninth brings forward undeniable 
proof (bat the primitive Christians abstained 
worn tile practice of war, and refused to 
serve in the Roman army, at the risk of the 
loss of property, liberty and lifejtself, The 


last letter recapitulates the frguments, and 
concludes with some suitable remarks upon 
the whole. 

The sentiment of the book we consider 
correct, supported by the spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Should any reader 
think otherwise, we request biro, yea, we 
urge him most strongly, by the love of truth 
aud peace, and for the benefit of those who 
are undecided, to take his pen and refute 
the arguments produced, and dearly prove 
that war may commence on Christian prin- 
ciples, and be conducted in the exercise of 
a Christian temper, such as the Prince of 
Peace requires and approves. This we 
shall deem impracticable till we see it done, 
and our venerable author most be left in 
possession of the field. Those who may 
think it easy to overturn his arguments, and 
to expose his errors, will upon trial find it 
hard, difficult, impossible. 

The length of the inimitable piece from 
Erasmus, p. 53 to 62, forbids its insertion. 
It was wntten in 1517, and re-printed in 
1802. If our opinion could have any 
weight, we would say that that extract alone 
is worth more than the price of the whole 
book. See how far that good man, three 
hundred years ago, was ahead in this respect, 
not only of the age in which he lived, hut 
even of the present boasted enlightened 
Christendom. 

There is so much to commend, that it is 
painful to refer to any thing contrary. There 
are a few terms applied to the King, and 
also to the Archbishop, which we could 
wish expunged. Such, for instance, Spi- 
ritual Head, &c. On pp. 122, 123, and 
126, there are some sentiments expressed 
or implied, relating to theology, to which 
we demur ; but they do not interfere with 
the doctrine of (he wok, 44 that all war is 
unlawful aud antichristian.” 

41 Days should speak, and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom/* Hare we 
have tlie fruits of the experience and obser- 
vations of the author, in his eighty-first 
year, put into a tangible form, even hit 
“ Last Thoughts on War.” These “ Last 
Thoughts,” it, is hoped, will engage (be 
thoughts of thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, when the hand that committed them 
to paper lies coldund inactive m the gave. 


Missionary .Labours and ScsKts KK 
Southern Africa. By Robert Mof- 
fat, (wemy-tbree years an agent of the 
London Missionary Society in that con- 
* tineht. With Engravings by G. P 
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8 vo, pp.*640. London; John Snow, 
Paternoster-row. 1842. 

We live in an extraordinary age, an age of\ 
wonders; and the greatest and be^t worvdeis 
am those which bring to light the hitlierto 
W9w«n mysteries of the physical, mental, and 
momt world* The researches and investi- 
gations of philosophers in our days are very 
great, and as beneficial to mankind, as they 
are great and painfully laborious in the study 
of them. The “ British Association” has, tor 
some years past, published annually a vo- 
lume, containing the results of the labours 
of its philosophic and learned members. 
These volumes, while they greatly instruct 
and enlighten the present age, by bringing 
out of the darkness in which they are en- 
veloped, by nice and well-tested experi- 
ments, many natural facts of high interest 
and utility, for the service of science 
and art, will also remain, for ages to 
come, monuments of their patient toil, their 
earnest desires, and their successful efforts 
to promote the cause of science and true 
philosophy. To these distinguished men 
we cau apply with pleasure the language of 
Dr. J. rye Smith. “ The philosophers, 
whose names form a wreath of honour to 
our own and other nations, cannot but be 
objects of regard, with feelings of interest 
and solicitude, to which no words can give 
full utterance. Illustrious men ; we look 
up to you with more than respect : we ad- 
mire and reverence you. Your early ac- 
quisitions in mathematics and the exact 
sciences, in all that could lay the foundation 
of an enduring edifice; your separation 
from the frivolity and vice, to the tempta- 
tions of which you have been exposed ; 
your denotement of youth and manly age, 
of fortune, health, labour, and peril, and 
severe studies ; your generous readiness in 
giving to the public the fruit of your toils ; 
the debt which you have conferred upon 
society, for economical and rational pur- 
poses ; the excitement and encouragement 
"which you have so readily given, through 
wide circles of influence ; ail entitle you 
to our honour and affection.” * 

The different Missionary Societies have 
diiected tlieir labours to another sphere of 
action ; while die great philosophic men of 
the day have directed their talents and en- 
eigies to the physical world, the great ob- 
jects of these religious societies is irem, in 
ali moral relation to God, and his relation 
to bis fellow man. Much as we value and 

* JetyiaresaAMee* Svo Edltfea. pp. 3M» 


appreciate the labours of philosopheti and 
philosophic societies, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the labours of missionary in- 
stitutions are of for higher importance to 
man, in all that pertains to h|s nigh destiny 
as an im mortal being. Valuable as the an- 
nual volumes of the British Association are, 
the volumes which have, at different times 
been published, as the experiments and re- 
sults of missionary labours, are of infinitely 
greater importance to the true welfare of the 
world, interesting as astronomy, meteor- 
ology, geology, and other sciences are, and 
praise-deserving as those men are, who go 
to foreign and distant lands to make their 
observations, to gather different specimens 
from nature, thus adding to the already 
richly stored cabinets of curiosities, of na- 
tural beauties and productions, and by the 
inductive system of philosophy advance, 
upon sound principles, the cause of expe- 
rimental and practical science ; still we 
must feel, that the knowledge of man is of 
deeper moment, and that these men who 
willingly lay aside opportunities they have 
had, and have also overcome temptations to 
which they have been exposed, to embaTk 
their mental energies in the honourable ca- 
reer of philosophy and science, for the sake 
of immortal souls, and the gloiy of Christ, 
to preach the unsearchable riches of his 
grace to their fellow beings, ignorant and 
degraded as they are found in many climes 
of the earth, are more to be admired and 
held in esteem by the wise and the good. 

VVe have already had some volumes of 
thrilling interest on the missionary enter- 
prise. We may name first and foremost, 

The Voyages and Travels of Bennet and 
Ty reman;” 44 The: Missionary Enterprises;” 
“Campbell on India;*’ and “ Meahurst’s 
China. * Valuable and important as these 
works are, it will be no disparagement to 
their varied excellences^ to say, that neither 
of them, upon ilie whole, is of equal inter- 
est, nor in our judgment, of equal merit, 
as literary productions, with the splendid 
volume of itobert Moffat now before us. 
We fully expect that, by the blessing of 
God, this book will do more for the ame- 
lioration of Africa^and the evangelization of 
that continent, than any and all other mea- 
sures which have been adopted for that pur- 
pose. Though Mr. Moffat professes that 
man is his great subject, and this indeed is 
true : yet the learned, the scientific, andthe 
Cltrkms will find themselves amply reward^ 
by an attentive perusal of this work. Here," 
too, the friends of Peace will find bow well 
the Mireionary has exemplified its spirit. 
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and bow efficient he has found its practice. 
We may refer, for instance, to the narrative 
of the “ Rain-maker,” pp. 223, 224, and 
Mr. Moffat’s kind interference to spare bis 
life amidst many dangers. £nd how much 
the diffusion of the principles of the gospel 
amopg ignorant ana barbarous tribes, pro- 
motes the well-being of men and the peace 
of these countries. We have often expressed 
our conviction, that all the friends or pfclce 
'should also be friends to the missionary 
cause ; and that the supporter* of the mis- 
sionary cause should likewise be advocates 
for the peace principle. We can* without 
any reserve, give our unqualified recommen- 
dation to this truly apostolic work. It is 
reported that a pious am) distinguished pre- 
late said, that Mr. Williams’s “Missionary 
Enterprise” was the XX l Xth chapter of “The 
Acts of the Apostles.” We have no doubt 
he will as readily say that Moffat’s volume 
is the XX Xth chapter. In every sense in 
which a book may be considered as a treat 
to an inquisitive, accomplished, and pious 
mind, this book will be found such to ull 
who read it. We may also say, that Mr. 
Moffat has dedicated, by permission, his 
work to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
That it is a beautiful specimen of typogra- 
phy; that the frontispiece and engravings 
are in Baxter’s best style ; and that altoge- 
ther it is got up in a manner becoming the 
dignity of the subject, and the finished 
character of the production. 

Christian Consistency; or, The Con- 
nection between Experimental and Prac- 
tical Religion. Designed for Young* 
Christians. By E. Mannering, of Holy- 
well Mount Chapel. Second Edition. 
18mo. pp, 187. London ; 11. Baynes, 
28, Paternoster-row ; James Nisbet and 
Co., 21, Berners-street. 1842. 

Tins is a very usefal little book,breathmgtbe 
trqe spirit of the Gospel. It has, we know, 
been made useful already to a very con- 
siderable extent. We are, therefore, by no 
means surprised that a second edition was 
required, and that it has been republished 
in America. May its amiable author be 
still further encouraged by hearing of many 
instances of usefulness through its instru- 
mentality. 

Unitarian i$m Tried and Confuted by 
Scripture and Experience. A Com- 
pilation of Treatises in support of Trim* 


tarian Doctrines and Evangelical Prin- 
ciples. With a General Introduction. 

By a Layman. 

* 

The title page informs the reader briefly, 
but comprehensively, what Tie may expect 
to find in the book. Perhaps at no note 
could subjects of such vital importance as 
those contained in this volume, embracing 
not the circumstantials, but the very es- 
sentials of evangelical religion, have been 
more seasonably brought before the public. 
We have here the very marrow of tne gos- 
pel, the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity comprised in a small volume of 
about 250 pages. In proportion as these 
doctrines are embraced or rejected, real re- 
ligion prospers or declines. Justification 
by faith, in the righteousness of Christ, 
Luther considered as the fundamental point 
by which the church lived or died, and 
such is the connexion between jthts and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and of the Divinity 
of Christ, and of atonement by his blood, 
that if these are renounced, justification by 
faith falls to the ground, and the foundation 
of the Christian’s hope is destroyed. At a 
time when such pains and zeal are employed 
to carry us back to Rome, the sentiments 
here propounded should be spread through 
the whole lengih and breadth of the land. 

The pieces which have been so judici- 
ously and appropriately selected, are upon 
some of the most important doctrines, ar.d 
from the pens of some of our best and 
soundest writers. The General Introduc- 
tion by the Editor, manifests a maturity of 
judgment in theology, and a great measure 
of spiritual-mindedness and devotional 
feeling. Only from qualifications like these 
could such a volume have emanated. The 
concise account given of the several authors 
is not the least valuable part of the book. 

The first piece is entitled, “ An Answer 
to the Question, ‘ Why are you not a So- 
cinian V by the late Rev. Joseph Fraction.’* 
The celebrated Robert Hall, whose compe- 
tency to form and express an opinion, is 
undisputable, has spoken in the highest 
terms of this author and his work, and 
whose rebarks, p. 4 to 7, will be rand with 
avidity. The second Treatise Is from the 
pen of Joseph John Gurney, Esq,, extracted 
from w A Letter to a Friend on the Au- 
thority, Purpose, and Effects of Christi- 
anity, and especially on the Doctrine of Re* 
deroptiofi.” It is said, that the friend to 
whom it was Addressed remained until 
nearly eighty yean of age, an unbeliever in 
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thl gwaUrutbs it unfolds, but that there it 
retied to Wlieve that it proved the meant, 
under the Divine blessing, of inducing 
saving faith and lively hope in the Redeemer,* 
Thetnown talents, and the celebrity of the 
writer, are sufficient to commend this part 
of the volume to the reader's serious pe- 
rusal. # 

The interesting narrative of the Renun- 
ciation of Unitanao, and the adoption of 
Trinitarian sentiments, by the late eminent 
and learned J, E. Stock, M.D., of Bristol, 
in a letter written by himself to the Rev. 
John Row, forms the nest part of the vo- 
lume. This letter was not intended for 
publication, but Providence so interfered 
that it could not be kept, private. It does 
“ so beautifully delineate the progress of 
his mind in the investigation of truth, that 
it it of peculiar value to the philosopher, as 
well as to the theologian.” Whoever be- 
gins to read this will not easily lay it down 
until he arrives at the end. The Bame re- 


mark will also apply to the next piece, 
giving an account “ of the retiring of 
the Rev. Joseph Ketley from his office 
as Minuter of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Ipswich," in a Letter by the Rev. P. 
E. Butler, B.A., curate of St Marga- 
ret's, Ipswich. The diction of this letter 
is neat, pure, and chaste ; the narrative is 
plain and interesting, and the arguments 
strong and convincing. Mrs. Heman’s 
dying, testimony, to the value of the atone- 
ment, ought not to be overlooked. 

The Letter to a I^ady on the Atonement 
of Christ, by T. W. Blair, Esq., may with 
the greatest propriety be called “ A Scrip- 
tural Account of the Atonement," consist- 
ing chiefly of quotations from the Bible. 
The short account of its aut)|pr is very in- 
teresting* 

On the extracts from the Rev. Charles 
Leslie's Letter to a Deist, we quote Dr. 
Johnson's remark, “ Leslie is a reasoner, 
and a reamer who is not to be reasoned 
Against." . In these extracts the doctrines of 
the Trinity and atonement are portrayed 
by a master's hand. Had we not already 
exceeded the bounds we fixed, we would 
have noticed at lam the Chancellor 
p'Agnsssa’s Letter on the “Christian Mys- 


teries,” and the ^TheoIoycal Creed of 
' Lmd.Smn-'* They are bom vrev precious 
It i» said of the Chancellor, 
dmt “.Ire thought as a philosopher, spoke 
w^ qm^, ndd lived as a sage.” “In 


France hei* regretted with a revet*#*! aim 
^ tbtinM 6- 


taohes to the memory of Lord Bacon in 
England." / 

“ It is,” gays the editor, “left for the 
reader of this compilation to estimate the 
arguments which have been placed before 
him." We do not vouch for the correct- 
ness of every sentence and sentimentcon* 
tained in the book ; but a sense of justice 
compels us to say, that we do not recollect 
ever meeting with so much important and. 
unmixed evangelical truth in so small a 
compass. We shall be glad if our feeble 
testimony should aid, in any^ degree, the 
circulation of the book. 

[The respected “ Layman," the Editor 
of this work, being one of the most xealous 
and consistent friends of the Peace Society, 
and this article on his book being written 
by one of the oldest and most influential 
of our friends, we cannot but insert tire re- 
view, -although we are not accustomed to 
take up any work on account of its parti- 
cular theological character. The peculiar 
province of our periodical is, the advocacy 
of Peace principles, and the recommenda- 
tion of those books, where the all-important 
subject to which we are pledged, is either 
defended or illustrated. We hold it, how- 
ever, the unalienable right of every man to 
judge for himself, and whatever may be our 
own political or theological creed, we say 
to all, “ Prove all things, hold that which 
is good." — Editor.] 


Elements of Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence. By George Payne, LL.D. Se- 
* cond Edition. 8vo. pp. 418. Lon- 
don : John Gladding, 20, City-road ; 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 

The subject of this volume, and the lucid 
and philosophic manner in which it Is 
treated, Invest it with peculiar worth. It it 
a book for no particular class. Like the 
Bible, it belongs to the world. The natural 
powers and affections of the mind, and the 
right mode of their operation, are subjects 
which all should know, all may know, and 
which none can study without realizing in- 
odmdAhie advantages. 

lb fofeedWon, we discover a modification 
of some of the principles contained in the 
former ; and also in the moral department, 
the introduction of much new thought. We 
sincerely recommend fills volume to alV, 
especially to those whose noble object it ie 
to m fisnevttfetily and efficiently up on 
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mind, and to obtain for themselves correct 
views of the Infinite ; for accurate notions 
of our own mental and metal economy 
constitute that essential medium of con*- 
parison, without which we can form no defi- 
nite conception of the great Parent mind. 
The noblest study of mind is mind. 

* 

TheodOxa. A Treatise on Divine Praise, 
or the Exercise of Devout Gratitude to 
God. By Nathaniel Rowton. 12mo. 
pp. 223.* London : John Snow, 35, 
W Paternoster-row. 1 842. 

The author of this work is a member of 
the Peace Society. We welcome his work 
“on Divine Praise,” as a very useful and 
interesting treatise on a subject on which 
very little has been written. We recom- 
mend our readers, who wish to know what 
is the voice of inspiration on this subject, 
to buy and read, and study this unique pro- 
duction. 


Scripture Illustrated by Engravings. 
Designed from Existing Authorities. Part 
I. Price One Shilling. Loudon : The 
Religious Tract Society. 

W e very greatly admire the design and the 
execution of this work. Works of a very 
different order and character have obtained 
a large share of public patronage, by blend- 
ing with matter for reading good prints of 
various subjects. We hail with pleasure 
the appearance of such a ptoduction as 
this. We consider it likely to attract many 
readers, and they will be interested and edi- 
fied with the graphic and talented descrip- 
tion given of the beautiful plates which are 
here given to illustrate scriptural facts. The 
Tract Society does well, we think, in bring- 
ing out such publications as these. We 
wish for this work a sale as extensive as its 
design and execution are excellent. 


Missionary Book roR the Young. Lon- 
don : The Religious Tract Society ; in- 
stituted 1790. Depository, 56, Pater- 
noster-row ; and 65, St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 1842. 

This it a little volume full of interest to all, 
and especially to the young, to whom we 
can, with confidence, recommend it. There 
is much in it which bears upoo the subject 


of Peace. The mind of its author seeds 
to be imbued with the spirit of Peace/ 


A Letter to Sir Charles Forres 
Bart., on The Continuation or tan 
War in Ajpfghani&tan and China. 
By Sir Harford Jones Brydoes. 
Presteigu: Grove. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 

Or this pamphlet, an esteemed correspond- 
ent from the country says, u It has lately 
come under my notice ; the author, an aged 
baronet, residing in Radnorshire, was once 
ambassador to the Persian court, and is ac- 
quainted with the localities of British India, 
consequently well qualified to write on the 
subject ; he has also been, during a long 
life, a strenuous supporter of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that his pamphlet is written 
in a forcible, vigorous style, that would re- 
flect no discredit on a man in the prime of 
life, and though it does not go the tc 4ofe 
length of the Peace Society, it shows the 
iniquity and impolicy of the present warn. 
It is, in the opinion of several of our sub- 
scribers, worth noticing in the Herald } leav- 
ing it to thy better judgment ; and request- 
ing the favour of a line in cafe the Com- 
mittee of the Parent Society think other- 
wise." 

S We entirely agree with our good friend, 
have mat pleasure in thus introducing 
the thoughts of the venerable baronet to 
the readers of the Herald of Peace . 9 * — 
Editor.] 


War and Peace : the Evils of the First, 
and a Plan for Preserving the Last By 
William Jay. London: Ward and 
Co. 8vo. pp. 48. 1842. 

This is a reprint in this conntty of a very 
valuable work of the Hon. Judge Jay, of 
America. The Judge is well Known in 
England, as the author of a very pow- 
erful work on slavery. The Committee 
thought that the Essay now before ur 
was calculated, at foe present juncture, to 
do great good, and thevefbcehad a consider- 
able edition printed. It is true the foamed 
author does not go all lengths with the Peace 
Society. He does not maintain that wfor, 
under all circumstances, abstractedly con- 
sidered, is scriptutaUy wrong. In foetsfo 
page, we have the following passage, Ml 
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t toy 1m possible for tbe imagination to con- 
ceive of a defensive war commenced m the 
spirit, and waged in accordance with the 
strictest principle* of Christianity ; but we 
dent thtt profane history has recorded any 
example of such war/' JVe believe that 
this » lowering the high standard of Cbns- 
daa morals as taught by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. We can see no other standard 
in the New Testament than that of universal 
benevolence. “ Love your enemies,” is the 
great law of Christian conduct. W ith this 
fty^ntinn we can most strongly recommend 
the work. And we beg to say a word to 
some warm and efficient friends of the Peace 
Society* who we understand have felt grieved 
that the Committee should have published 
this pamphlet without expurgating all the 
excepted passages. In behalf of the Com- 
mittee we say, that the Judge’s work is not 
adopted as one of the tracts of the Society ; 
but just for the present time, while England 
b waging war with nearly half the popula- 
tion of the globe, and finding to their en- 
couragement that many are .beginning to 
inquire upon this great question, they 
thought the work veiy suitable to lead on 
the mind, being fully assured that those 
who will adopt the views of Judge Jay, 
will soon be led to subscribe to the entire 
principles of the Peace Society. 

We would then say, circulate far and 
wide this very cheap tract. Here will be 
found, u The words that breathe and the 
thoughts that burn/’ It is a soul-stirring 
work. We know of nothing equal to it to 
put in the hands of those who hesitate on 
the subject of peace and war. We hope 
that it will have a very wide circulation. 


Eclectic Review, Ward and Co. 


is not far tom them; bat such a works* 
this, readm it is by the ettta of * certain 
class of pSitieal aim religious views, would 
Vo immense good, if it wore My itubufld 
with what wo consider the purest prindpfei 
of Christian morals. 
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Tbe Holy Child Jesus, the Best 
Example foe Children. By Robert 
Philip. London : John Snow, Paternoster# 
row. 1842. 

Tub Song Bird. London: The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. Instituted 1799. 
1842. 

The Lips of Cyprian. London : The 
Religious Tract Society. Instituted 1799. 
Sold at tbe Depository, 56, PatemosteMow, 
and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1843. 

Conscience: an' Essay in Blank Verse. 
Being a sequel to Woburn Park. London : 
Ward and Co . , * Patemoster-ro w. 1842. 

Truth Maintained; or, The Errors of 
the Unconverted Examined and Exposed. 
London : The Religious Tract Society. 
1842. 

The Fly. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 1842. 

The Mortification op Sin in Be- 
lievers : containing the Necessity, Nature, 
and Means of it ; with a Resolution of sun- 
dry cases of Conscience thereto belonging. 
13y John Owen, D.D. London : The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 1842. 

Puseyism ; or, The Errors of the Times. 
By the Rev. Robert Ferguson, minister of 
Brickfield Chapel, Stratford. London : J. 
Snow,* Paternoster-row; J. Burton; and 
J. Strains, Stratford. 12njb. pp.72. 1842. 
The Child’s Scripture Examiner 


We have been favoured with the April, 
May, and June Numbers of this very able 
and enlightened Christian Review. We 
wish we could hail the tahottd Editor of 
thb work as an advocate of the ruB prin- 
ciples of our Society. We know that he 


and Assistant; or, Questions on the 
Gospel of John, with Practical and Ex- 
planatory Observations suited to the capa- 
cities of Children. By J. G, Fuller. 18mo. 
pp. 82. Eleventh edition. London: J. 
Snow, Paternoster-row. 


1§ I SCELLANEOUS, 


fighting men. 

Ah heoestfaraer who was at an agricul- 
tural show dtnner. Where the toe Duke of 
B*ede*gjh w**in the chair, and* round 
of fighting men being toasted, one giving 


Wellington, another Graham, a third Lord 
Hill, tod so on, said. When it came to his 
torn, “I'll gie ye Saunders Piigivie^o' 
Chriebtondean, Sot be** had a sair fechtwi* 
the world a* hi* life, an honest man wi* a 
big family/’ Thb toast would no doubt be 
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drank amidst loud but derisive cheers, in- 
terspersed with unmitigated laughter. 

Yet do we hold, that the fight so long 
contested by the gudeman of Chrichto# 
Mains, was more honourable to himself, 
more advantageous to his kindred, and more 
useful to his country, than the achievements 
of those other heroes who had been previ- 
ously toasted. 

We may consider that the world is in the 
way towards improvement, when the de- 
stroyer shall cease to be lauded, and the 
improver and preserver alone held up to 
Jionour. “ Honest men with big families," 
are the best bulwarks of a country; the 
time may come when they shall be univer- 
sally recognised as such. — Weekly Dis- 
patch, May 1, 1842. 


SrEECH OF THE REV. DR. RUSSEL I., OP DUN- 
DEE, AT THE IRISH EVANGELICAL SO- 
CIETY, 10th of may, 1842. 
u When I think of the different facts intro- 
duced into the Report, 1 cannot but be 
struck with the importance of minute de- 
tails. Generalities do not tell, but minute 
circumstances come home to the heart. It 
is a privilege to be connected with a Society, 
the Report of which can introduce such de- 
tails. Look to the time of war : think of 
the period when victory crowns the efforts 
of our troops. There are bonfires; there 
are illuminations, — shouts of triumph; 
poets sing, and orators declaim, on the 
glory of victory. To the hero, statues are 
erected, — for him provision is made. But 
where are the details ? We are told that 
so many thousands have fallen ou our side, 
and so many more on the other ; we are told 
of this number wounded on our side, and 
that on the other. These are generali- 
ties; they dare not come to details. If 
they 'did, and we were to have a report 
read, as we have heard one this evening, we 
should be led to think of this one and that 
one lying on the field of death. The read- 
ing would lead us to mark the extreme tor- 
ture evident in the countenances of the dead. 
We should there see many an individual 
lying bleeding, wounded, moaning, com- 
plaining, dying ; we should bear the shrieks 


of this widow, and the moans of that the 
lamentation of this sister, and of that bro- 
ther ; we should hear the affecting wail of 
many a mother. They dare not tell us these 
details. (Hear, hear.) But when we speak 
of the victory obtained by the Gospel ; when 
we speak of its success, and sinners p’ucked 
as brands from the burning, we can point to 
every one of them as betokening, that fear 
is banished, hope inspired, gladness im- 
parted, death overcome. (Cheers.) We can 
bring to eveiy house that which tells of 
Christ, and eternal life through him. The 
more minute our details are, the greater is 
the glory, the greater is the grandeur of that 
mercy, which has displayed itself in saving 
many a sinner, and setting him free. 
(Cheers.) I rejoice in this characteristic of 
the Report given by the agents of the So- 
ciety ; while evidently, after all, there has 
been great condensation. 


IIYMN. 

A PRAYER TO THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

Through centuries of sin and woe. 

Hath stream’d the crimson flood. 
While man, in conceit with the foe. 

Hath shed his brother’s blood : 

Now lift thy banner, Prince of Peace, 
And make the weary conflict cease ! 

In vain mid clamours loud and rude, 
Thy servants seek repose, 

See day by day the strife renew’d, 

And brethren turn’d to foes : * 

Then lift thy banner, Prince of Pegce, 
Bid enmity for ever cease! ^ 

Still to the heavens the weak will pour 
Their loud unanswer’d cry, 

Still wealth doth heap itsaacret store. 

And want forgotten lie : 

Lift high thy banner, Prince of Peace, 

Let wrongs among thy subjects cease ! 
Thy Gospel, Lord, is peace and love, 

O send it all abroad. 

Till every heart submissive prove. 

And bless the feigning God : 

Come, lift thy banner, Prince of Peace, 
Bid sin and woe for ever eease I 

L. 


The following Resolution was passed at a Special Meeting of the Man- 
chester and Salford Auxiliary Peace Society, held on the 10th of May, 1842:— 
* That this Committee is of opinion that, nnreitfricted freedom of intercourse amongst 
nations, would powerfully tend to preserve Peace ; by preparing ft it way for dvifintioft 
and Christianity ; obliterating the recollections of national enmity ; dimuuahing local and 
national prejudices; and rendering countries reciprocally dependent upon each other.” 


W. Trier, Printer, Belt Court, London. 
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“ Vfe daily make great improvement* in natural, there Si one I wish to see in msrrd, 
philosophy — the discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle their dis* 
putes without first cutting one another's throats/' — Dr, Franklin, 


W* have recently received the last Annual Report of the American Peace 
Society ; and it now affords us the most unqualified satisfaction to be able to 
enrich our pages with extracts from it. The Report opens with the following 
remarks : — 


u The past year has been a new and trying era to our Society.* Bereft of its venerated 
leader, it has been learning to go alone ; and we are now met to review the progress and 
results of this experiment thus far. J ust bt fore our last anniversary, the great champion 
of our cause had fallen a martyr to his zeal , and this event, coupled with the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the country, and the pressure upon the benevolent of Other claims 
more fully appreciated, tended strongly to discouragement. Its founder and president, 
its moat devoted servant, us most popular and powerful advocate, its last resort for the 
supply of its pecuniary wants, Mr Ladd, was justly regatded by all as the Society's chief 
support. To hun it Owed almost every thing ; and it might well seem as if its success, if 
hot its very existence, depended on the continuance of hts life. So its foes openly said, 
and many of kt beat friends secretly feared ; nor should guy of us have bejq disappointed 
to find the cause, titter a stroke so sudden and severe, languishing for years. 

** Ouedeaix, however, have been happily disappointed Its earthly champion has died ; 
but itself, under the guardianship of 'its Almighty Friend m heaven, still lives 

hi growing vigour and prosperity. In spite of every obstacle and discouragement, we have 
Held ob to* even tenor of our way, and extended rather than curtailed our operations. 
We have huLm our service mete persons than heretofore ; we have relied for die cause 
netrty as much money at in any former year, and more than in the year immediately ore* 
cdhitg; Ora 'have Spied before the cogftnumty a larger amount of publications than 
usual, and work some other agencies that promise in the end results of 

jMt and tew jmtooitince.” * 

fftb Report then wm o£ to speak of their ©gearing 4#d we are happy to 

sow constantly engaged m du-semb^iog, far 
l the principles of the gospel, *» held by Peace 4**^ W* Their 
^ k daring tfcMMfofi yfcfir* har* been very numerous. It » op 

if m06 the rime*" hi America, ttqn, 

" tbm number, we ape & 

IMM AfWde&iHn^ the wioi* operation* i 
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the Society, at home and abroad, the Report closes with the following para- 
graphs : — 

*1 PaorosED Conference among the £kiekm of Peace.— *W e deem It very desirable, 
that there should be a more perfect understanding and co-operation among the friends 
of Peace through the world ; and, when our excellent friend from England, Joseph 
Sturge, was in Boston last summer, a special meeting was called for consultation on the 
subject. The meeting had a very pleasant interchange of views, and recommended that 
a General Conference of the Friends of Peace from different countries should be held in 
London at the earliest convenience. The arrangements are not yet completed ; but such 
a Conference may be expected in the course of a year or two. 

Memoir ami Monument op Mr. Ladd.— -We regret that this expected work has 
been so long delayed ; but we allude now to the subject mainly for the purpose of saying, 
tliat we have no responsibility for the delay. We promptly and warmly recommend the 
measure ; but, as the documents requisite for its execution belong to others, we can have 
no control in the case. Still we know the wisheB and purposes of Mr. Ladd’s relaUves, 
and are happy to assure his friends in both hemispheres, that a full biography will eventu- 
ally be given to the public. 

In gratitude for his services, our Society have erected, in the cemetery of Portsmouth, 
N. H., a plain, yet beautiful monument, to the memory of our late President, bearing this 
simple inscription : — 

WILLIAM LADD, 

Born, May 10, 1778. Died, April 9, 1841, 

Aged 63. 

** Blessed me the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God” 

Change in ovh Anniversary Excrcisis. — Finding that our olyect requires some- 
thing more than brief, popular speeches, and wishing to give some of the master-minds 
already interested in our cause, an opportunity to do justice to the subject and themselves, 
we have deemed it best to try the experiment of having the time of our annual meeting 
occupied with a single address from one selected for the service, and devoting to it his 
best thoughts and energies. 

The proceedings and business of their Annual Meeting is reported in the 
following form : — 

The Society held its Fourteenth Anniversary in Boston on Monday, May 23, at three 
o’clock, p.rn. in Marlliorough Chanel. The exercises were opened with prayer and reading 
of the Scriptures, by the Rev. J. W. Parker, of the Baptist Church in Camtfridgeport ; 
after which, the Report of the Directors was read by the Corresponding Secretary, and 
the Address delivered by the newly-elected President, Samuel E. Coues, Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

At the close of these exercises, the Society held its annual meeting for the choice 
of officers, and the transaction of other business, among which was the passing of the 
following resolves, viz. — » 

That tike thanks of this Society be given to the President for his able and eloquent Ad- 
dress, and a copy be requested for publication. 

That it is expedient to form Auxiliary Societies in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities and towns in the United States; and that the Executive Committee be au- 
thorized to form them in such placer as they may think beat 

That this Society deem* it very desirable to have a General Conference of the Friends 
of Peace from different countries held at London as soon as practicable ; and Chat tire 
London Peace Society be requested, should they concur in this recommendation to select 
the time, and make the reauisite arrangements. 

That we sympathize with the Rev. Sylvester Judd, in the persecution be has suffered 
in consequence of his late “ Discourse on the Moral Evils of our Revolutionmy W*rj’ # 
and that, while we admire his courage in its delivery, we regard ire great object, and its 
main positions, as correct and Christian. 

The speakers for the next anniversary are the Hon. William Jay, of New York, a# tb* 
first, and the Rev. W, E. Chaiuiing, D.D., as his substitute. ' 
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-The address of the newly-elected Presitfent is of such* a cbaractl^ in its 
advocacy of the righteous cause of Peace, that we are fully satisfied afl our 
readers will th&ok us for giving them an opportunity to peruse it. It mit 
so commendation of ogrs to introduce it" to the friends of Peace in Engl^ll 
We rejoice that the mantle of William 7 Ladd has fallen indeed upon hia.euc- 
cessor. Long may the American Peace Society rejoice in its new President. 
We congratulate our transatlantic friends on the kind Providence which raised 
np for them such a leader. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Am A ddr ts* before the American Peace Society , on the Fourteenth Anniversary, in 
Boston, Mass., May 23, 1842 

BY SAMUEL E. COUES, Esq 

“ If men be subject* of Christ's lew, they can never go to war with each other.'* 

Btshop Taylor . 

Thb American Peace Society assumes as its position, that international war 
is opposed to the Spirit of Christ, is forbidden by the Gospel, and that it can 
never be waged without a violation of the commands of the Prince of Peace. 
*We are separated from the world so far as this, the fundamental article of our 
association, will separate us. Whatever may be the opinions of individuals 
among us, we do not, as a Society, concern ourselves with the question of the 
right qf private or personal self-defence, nor do we advocate any change of 
the penal code. We are not opposed to the government of the country, nor 
in any way do we place ourselves in an attitude of defiance to constituted au- 
thorities. But we hold fast to our rights and duties as Christians ; we profess 
a paramount allegiance to God ; we believe that no act of our rulers, that no 
posture of this nation, or of any other nation, can repeal the law which de- 
mands of us to love our enemies, so as to justify us in taking the property and 
lives of the people of other lands. We do therefore no more or less than place 
ourselfes on the 44 Thus saith the Lord.” 

We believe that this is a high and holy position, and we have come up to it, 
not in a moment of fitful enthusiasm, but calmly, resolutely, from the deliberate 
convictions of our minds. We are aware of all the consequences of this 
position. We have surveyed the whole ground. We know the strength of 
prejudice which hears against us. We are prepared to meet the tide of popular 
opinion. We are not dismayed when many* high in church and state, look 
coldjj upon us. It is not our number which gives us this confidence, though 
the mends of Peace are increasing all over the world ; nor Our talents, though 
|£naoy of the greatest minds of the age are with us. Our success will he be- 
we are right, because we are co-workers with God in the redemption of 
the world, because* we are collected tinder the banner of the cross, because 
God hath said that the time shall come when the nations shall learn war no 
mortf foe ever ; because “ it is finished/* said Jesus, when he gave up his 18% , 
forhiaeju vmies. Am 1 angels and archangels shall re-echo the cry, " it id 
finished,** when fam shall so partake of the spirit of Christ, as to be witting 
- o 2 
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to die for those who hate and persecute them ; and not until then will bur 
Lord's kingdom come, and the reign of righteousness be established over the 
whole earth ! 

I am addressing a Christian audience, Have you not chosen the Prince of 
"Peace for your leader ? Does he authorize you to fight, or to give your coun- 
tenance to the fight ? Will he hold you justified in destroying* for your own 
good, or for your country's good, the stranger of another land ? There should 
be no strangers, nor foreigners, nor aliens to the Christian. It matters not 
under what government a nmn is born, or where he dwells ; he is our brother ; 
he is under the same roof— the canopy of the sky; he is a member of the 
one household of God, which takes in the whole world. The church of Chrint 
is also the church universal ; it recognizes no national line as a partition wall ; 
it takes to its bosom the Christian of every country and every clime ; it em- 
braces all who worship the true God through Jesus Christ the Saviour of the 
world. Ye are indeed brethren, the children of one Father. The Christian 
warrior, then, if a Christian can he a warrior, fights with a brother, with one 
subject to the same laws, under the sume government as he himself is; He 
can sit at the Lord's table, eat of the bread, emblem of his body broken for 
him, drink of the wine, emblem of the blood shed for the remission of sin, 
enjoy sweet communion with his brother ; then, before the taste of the con- 
secrated elements has passed away, drive the steel into his brother's heart, and 
immediately visit the widow and the fatherless, lifting up the hands of the 
murderer in prayer for tier whose husband he has slain, or lay them, yet reek- 
ing with a father's blood, upon the orphan’s head ! 

Such it is, in effect, for a Christian to fight ; as such must it appear to thq, 
eye of God. We separate the anthem of praise from the shout of victory ; 
the prayer, “ Forgive ua our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against 
us," from the noise of the battle ; the worship of the Prince of Peace, and the 
garments rolled in blood, strike not our minds Rt once. Yet to our Father in 
heaven, to whom time and distunce are nothing, who seeth the end from the 
beginning, before whom the whole life is spread out, these things are bleuded 
together. 

War is either right or it is wrong. It is cither permitted or forbidden. It 
may be waged “ with all onr hearts, with all our souls, with all our minds, 
with all our strength,” or it must be abandoned by the Christian. There ia 
no middle ground, no half-way position. Either the blessing of God can 
rest on the battle-field, or we must come up to the rescue of our faith from this 
pollution of blood, There is, we repeat it, no half-way vindication of national 
war : it is to he baptized of Christianity, adopted of her, it accords with her 
character, or it must be opposed by every one bearing the name of Christ. 

Let us examine some of the objections which have been urged against: our 
position. ‘ 1 ; 

It has been said often, and we continue to hear it, even firwh the lips of the 
Christian, that the position of this Society is too high, that though the prin- 
ciples we profess are unquestionably the Christian principles, they are too pure v 
for adoption, surrounded as we are by the selfish and thU contention* WJft* 
it is said, for the millennium ! Your faith is fitted for beings of a higher order 
than men ; it accords better with the purity of the angels of beaten. What 
an admission for our encouragement is there in this very objection I 
cateof Peace, be of good cheer! It is much for you that your poshSp^ jia 
this holy. Let the doctrine of a self-sacrificing love to man be wrought jt§$ 
your heart; it will be health to your soul ; and though no me jn«y 
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vhdn you speak of that which gives you sympathy with Heaveu itself, it will 
lift you up, it will cause you to breathe an atmosphere purified of the corrup- 
tions of a fighting world. 

Our Saviour did not bend the standard of duty so as to meet with the notions 
of worldly expediency. The measure of duty— the Christian code of morale 
—is held up, fixed, unyielding, determinate, that it may convict the world of 
sin. The bread of life ib not adulterated so that it may suit the taste of a per- 
verse generation. Remember the words of Jesus, “ It hath been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you? love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you. Your Father raaketh 
the 9un to rise upon the evil and upon the good. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father iu heaven is perfect/' 

la this more fitted for earth, than our almost needless commentary on these 
blessed words, when we say that it is opposed to the spirit of Christ, for 
Christians to rend and destroy one another m the waging of international 
war 7 

The position of this Society is fuithcr assailed upon this ground. The 
government of the country is a Christian iiibhtution , it is a minister of good ; 
it is a terror to evil-doers ; it preservea the rights of the people, their pro- 
perty, and tlicir lives. We should respect “ the powers that be/' and as the 
prop and support of government is the sword, Christians are justified in using 
the sword. If the peace principles were to prevail, if no Chiistiun would 
fight, government, an institution consecrated by Christianity, would be 
weakened, if not altogether overthrown. We state this objection as it came 
from the lip» of a minister of the Gospel, in a sermon defensive of war. 

If we are to uphold our government, right or wrong, if we are to give it 
our sanction, alike when its operation is for good, and when it outrages the 
principles of Christianity, we undermine the very foundation of morals, and 
overthrow the partition wall between the right and the wrong. It would be 
the bringing of the Gospel into trial by courts of law, or by the cabinet coun- 
cils, or rather it would be the making of human tribunals to stand in the place 
of revealed truth. 

Say, for instance, the revenue derived from the importation and distillation 
of alcohol is needed for the support of “ the powers that be;”, let, then, no 
one advocate the disuse of that which intoxicates, or speak one word for tem- 
perance, for, traitor-like, he would weaken the* government of his country ! 
Again, slavery makes a part of our present social compact ; the chain which 
binds the African is supposed to be, and actually is, the bond which keeps to- 
gether the north and the south ; the “peculiar institution" gives form, and 
expression, and character, at home and abroad, to our political institutions. 
Let no man remember the slave as bound with him ; let no lip utter aught of 
human brotherhood, lest we weaken this minister of good, this terror to evil- 
doers! 

A foreigh military officer, high in rank, while travelling through a part of 
N«rw England, observed that M this country could not be strong in war. The 
people Vrere too much educated, they were too independent, too happy, to be 
mule soldiers Of/ 9 Poverty to the borders of starvation is the most successful 
limiting officer. Christian, do not attempt to stem the tide of intemperance, 
do notcont end against those vices which impoverish and degrade the people, 
4o 4o make your country men happy and prosperous, virtuous unfit' 

intelligent, lest you spoil them for soldiers. Do not seek to make them reB- 



gious, for ps Wellington observed, "a man of keen religions tense bas no 
business in the ranks of tbe array.” Dissolve your associations for reform ; 
disband the companies of Christian philanthropists that now are gathering 
together for mutual sympathy and aid. They are unpatriotic, all of them ; 
like the American Peace Society, they have for their object the dissemination 
of principles which will weaken the military strength of the country. Would 
you close your Bible altogether, if it weakened your country in war ? As yon 
answer this question, so will you answer these objections to the principles of 
peace. 

If our government be a Christian institution, how can we better manifest 
our respect for it, than by filling our hearts with the spirit of Christ f There 
are no incompatible duties enjoined by the Gospel. To make ourselves tem- 
ples for the Holy Ghost, and to give a hearty support to Christian institutions, 
is no separate and conflicting work. This government is a Christian institu- 
tion so for as it guards the property, the lives, the rights of the people* But 
the character of our government rests on the character of the people. By 
elevating them, by purifying their morals, by leading them to a higher standard, 
you do, in fact, yield the most efficient support to a Christian government. If, 
therefore, you would uphold it, spread over the land the pure principles of 
Christianity, whether or not they seem to weaken the powers that be. We 
must not try our principles by their direct action on government, hut by their 
action on the character of the people. For on this character the preservation 
of every good institution, the permanence of every social compact, the rights 
of every individual, ultimately rest. 

Besides this, it is, to say the least, very inconclusive reasoning to demand 
for our government, because it is a Christian institution, military strength to 
enable it to contend with other governments, equally Christian institutions, — 
to draw from the necessity of law, order, and justice among ourselves, a right 
to establish the rule of brute force over the world, — & rule which repeals all 
law, and measures the rights of man by his ability to maintain them with the 
sword. How absurd to draw from the necessity of law to regulate the inter- 
course of the citizens of any country, the conclusion, that Christianity should 
abandon her post, as the lawgiver of the world, withdraw her sanctions, repeal 
her statutes, so that the nations may be justified in mutual slaughter, whenever 
it may please their rulers to embark in the desolations of war. 

The next objection to the principles of our Society is but & branch of the 
preceding one. Self-defence is & Christian right, and we are not only allowed 
to defend ourselves, but it is a Christian duty to defend others. As a nation, 
we are bound together for this mutual defence. We depend upon others for 
our safety, others depend upon us ; nor can we give or receive this protection 
but by the sword. 

The sword, the very instrument of destruction, the protection of a nation 1 
A sure protection indeed, when the pointing it towards others invariably brings 
its point to our own bosom ! The sword the only arbiter of justice! A right- 
eous judge indeed, for it is used equally by both contending patties 1 the 
sword, our only sure defence againBt the selfish and violent, when tbe fcdfiah 
and violent wield it with equal strength with ourselves ! Do we not forjfet, 
too, that the sword should he taken from our hands for this very reason— the 
safety of others ; that we should be disarmed that others may Eve inpeaee. 
It is no more safe in our hands than in the bands of Other nations, Wewidd 
it with no more wisdom than they. We are not one whit less selfish— tries 
belligerent* than they. The very legislators who are to deride the question Of 
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its use, cannot assemble without brawls, and fightings, and bloodshed, in the 
very oapitol. 

Will yon say that it is the fear of war which restrains the nations frogfr mu- 
tual injury,— that if other nations did not dread our declaration of war, they 
would encroach upon us, injure our country, and despoil the land,— that wp 
are safe only as our enemies dread our attack ?— that it is thd sword in the 
scabbard ready for use which gives our nation its safety ?— that the threatening 
attitude, the preparation for war in peace is our national shield ? Why, it is 
the sword in the scabbard, it is the threatening attitude, the preparation for 
conflict, which create the danger* This reliance on the sword is the evil 
against which we contend. In proportion to this reliance, is the danger. 
Nations confronting each other with their armaments are never safe. The venest 
accidents tend to embroil them in war. Those nations which have been most 
prepared for war, have invariably suffered the most from war, verifying the words 
of our Saviour, " they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Some years since, in one of our Southern States, the practice of carrying 
concealed weapons became common among the people. No one supposed he 
was safe unless he had about him the pistol or the bowie-knife— the instru- 
ments of death to others, and of defence • and safety to himself. The result 
was, continual bloodshed. No man’s life was safe. Murder became so preva- 
lent as to excite the attention of the legislature. They passed a law, punish- 
ing him who carried these weapons on liis person. The legislature thus took 
away the means of defence— as they were termed — and the effusion of blood 
was stopped. 

It is so with the nations. There has been continual warfare. The world 
has never been at peace. Christianity, the lawgiver of the world, would open 
the path to Peace and safety by the disarming of the nations. She would stop 
the effusion of blood by throwing away the sword. But, alas ! men have not 
confidence in her teachings. They fear to obey her laws. They cling to the 
instruments of death as the means of safety, and they have dearly paid the 
penalty of disobedience. 

What has the sword done for us as a nation ? What for our freedom ? For 
very many years, say one-seventh of the time, we have groaned under the 
harsh despotism of war — the very worst of despotisms. One-sixth of our 
whole population are abject slaves ; nor have Americans emancipated themselves 
from the fear of the sword, from faction and riot, from turbulence and popular 
comiqotion. They have never risen up to the* liberty of the children of God. 

What has the sword done for the protection of property in this nation ? 
We have squandered in war more than eight hundred millions of dollars. Add 
to this the loss of the productive labour of the fighting men, the idleness and 
waste of time, the captured property, the breaking up of commerce, and it 
sounds like irony to speak of the preservation of property by the very process 
which of itself annihilates the greater part of the nation's property, and de- 
stroys the morals and industry on which only cafi national wealth be founded. 

What has the sword donq for the preservation of life to this nation ? Esti- 
mate the number of the shun in the Indian wars, in the French war, in the 
war of the Revelation, in the last war with England,— bring to mind the 
number of those who perished on the sea and on the land, upon our lakes and 
our rivers, on our northern frontier, and on onr southern boundary, on the long 
Atlantic coast, in the western wilderness, in the heart of the country, and ^sjl 
0»*r Us brand surface ad# to these, the victims of the prison-ships, ai$d of 
the hosfHta)s,-'~-those who died from hunger and cold, from hardship and 
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exposure, from wounds and mutilations, from the vices and pollutions of the 
camp. Bring all these corpses together before the mind, as if the countless 
multitude lay on some vast plain ; look stedfaatly for a moment on this sea of 
the dead ; survey this mass of mutilated, of crushed, of trampled bodies — the 
results of your national wars — and then speak to me, if you can, of the protec- 
tion of life by the sword ! 

But, look ! there is another sea of the dead— ‘another multitude of witnesses, 
countless as the leaves of the forest, which speak against us — the collected 
corpses of those whom Americans have slain. Each of these, too, was a man, 
a brother, a child of God, whose very hairs were numbered. And though 
they have all passed away for ever from the earth, though their names are 
forgotten, each one now liveth and standeth before God, as a witness of the 
desolation and ruin, of the torture and misery, which arise from the abandon- 
ment of the principles of the Prince of Peace. But further ; what is the life 
of the body, compared with the life of the soul ? What is the pain of a vio- 
lent death, compared with the ngony of unrepented sin ? Each one of these 
murdered millions stands before the judgment seat ! Is the army the school 
of Christ ? Do men's bouIs go up to heaven pure and undefiled, from the 
pollutions of the camp ? Are they taught to love God whom they have not 
seen, while engaged in destroying their brethren whom they have seen ? Can 
they join harmoniously in the praise of God as redeemed spirits, who have left 
their bodies linked together on earth in the death-grapple ? 

And can all this have been without a load of crime, fastening not indeed on 
the soldier,— the mere instrument qf war, often as little accountable as the 
sword he uses, — but resting somewhere — on some souls? We cannor trace 
out the guilty ones. God can, and to him the blood of our murdered brethren 
cries out from the ground ! Oh, there is a vast weight of guilt attaching some- 
where, for this horrid butchery ! Let us each see to it that for the time to 
come we clear our skirts of our brother's blood. Let him beware who jus- 
tifies murder, whenever it is said over the death-struggle, " it is for the 
country's good." 

Defence of our country — of our friends— of our families — of our brethren! 
Truly, this is a Christian duty ; and we call upon all to discharge this duty by 
opposing the spirit of war, — by spreading the peaceful doctrines of Him who 
spake as never roan spake. That men may lead quiet and peaceful lives in 
their happy homes, are we associated together in the cause of Peace. It is for 
this that we would disarm the nations, that we would imbue men once again 
with their natural repugnance to the shedding of blood, which the war spirit 
has overcome. It is for this we would re-create in the hearts of men a revet* 
cnee for life, the gift of God, which the frequent battle has destroyed. It is 
for this— -the general safety, that we ask men to lay down their anus,- strip 
themselves of fhe gaudy trappings of the soldier, give up their proud, boastful, 
self-confident hearing, clothe themselves in the garb of humility, assume the 
child-like, heavenly frame of mind, speaking in the kindness of the eye, light* 
ing up the countenance with the smile of benevolence, causing the words of 
kindness to flow from the lips. Then war no more shad desolate the earthy 
for there w ill be faith in Jesus. The Sun of righteousness, shining upon the 
world's true interest, shall form the bow of promise across the arch of heaven, 
as the sign of the safety of the nations, and of the peace of the world* The 
world in peace ! an object worthy of God manifested in the flesh ! 

But, — we repeat the idea, — that which is destructive to life, is not the ptfp* 
sewer of life ; that which is the instrument of the slavery m d degcudutiqn|p| 
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tbe people all over the world, is not the instrument ofc freedom atid happiness. 
But even if we are wrong, even if life would not be altogether safe from the 
abandonment of the sword, if our principles expose the nations to loss, let the 
loss come, if blood must flow as tbe price of safety to others, let it flow,— ~ 
but as it flowed from tbe side of Jesus, willingly, for the good of tbe world ! 
The martyr-spirit is more Christian-like than the heroic ; if, therefore, blood 
roust be shed, let it not be that of hireling soldiers, ready to die for their pay 
and their rations, but from the Christian, whoBe glorious privilege it is to 
sacrifice himself in defence of the principles of the Gospel. Away with the 
sword from our hands, if its use accords not with these principles. Shall 
armies of hundreds of thousands be found ready to peril their lives for their 
country, and their pay, and shall the Christian blench and tremble at a less 
danger, which may arise from adherence to his faith ? 

The question — after all these objections — comes back to this. What do the 
Christian Scriptures teach on the subject of war ? All considerations arising 
from our duty to government, to our own selves, to other men, are merged in 
this. Revealed truth is the only standard for the Christian. Whatever is 
clearly commanded must be done ; the consequences may safely be left to God. 
He knoweth best what is for our ultimate good. Our reason is bounded to a 
narrow horizon ; He seeth at one view the chart of the eternal interests of all 
his children on the earth. 

But before we enter upon the examination of the teaching of the Christian 
Scriptures in relation to war, it may be well to glance for a moment at the 
opinions expressed by the heathen worldfcbefore the advent of Christ. M We 
punish/’ sa\s Seneca, M murders and massacres among private persons; what 
do we respecting wars, and the glorious crime of murdering whole nations*? 

. . . . Barbarities are authorized by decrees of the senate, and votes of 

the people ; and enormities forbidden in private persons are ordered and sanc- 
tioned by public legislatures,” " Blood and religion,” says Dr. Edwards, 
u will not cement together; even the heathen know this, they therefore 
laboured to purge themselves of that pollution, before they betook themselves 
to religious exercises.” Homer puts these words into the mouth of one of 
his characters, “ It is by no means fit f<g a man stained with blood and gore 
to pray to the gods.” So Virgil, " Do you, my father, officiate in the sacred 
rites, and pay the devotion due to our country’s gods ; for, as for me, just come 
from the war, and reeking with fresh slaughter, it would be criminal in me to 
touch them, till I shall have washed the pollution in the running stream ” Hear 
another distinguished ancient ; *• For, if the slaughter of enemies be at all 
lawful, yet whoever kills a man, though iu self-defence, though forced to it, 

{ et seems to be guilty of blood, on account of the common relation which we 
ave through the medium of the gods above to all men.” Shall Christians 
turn to the ancient heathen for the discovery of u more merciful, and peaceful, 
and innocent faith than is found in their Scriptures ? Vet, in their churches 
sounds the loud Te Deum, for a fresh victory won over the enemy ; the Chris-* 
tian soldier rushes from the carnage of the fight to the altars of the Prince of 
Peace; still worn than this— -the church of Christ sends her priests as chap- 
buns into the very field of blood ! 

One word in relation to the wars of the Jews. There are many, who, 
Boding* no vindication for fighting in the fltospd, gladly torn back to the Old 
Testament for an excuse for wan The acute prelate, Bishop Taylor, says, with 
these wars, “ these are certainly not to be imitated. Nothing irtn 
he imitate^ but yrhat is good, and in these there was nothing good but the 
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obedience. Whatever appears to as as wrong requires before we adventure 
upon it, an express, indubitable command.” But we are not left, even in the Old 
Testament, without the express rebuke of God upon the trade of tbe warrior 
— upon blood-guiltiness We are not without the most emphatic denunciation 
of war, even of those wars of which it is said that God himself Went out with 
tbe Jews against their enemies. “ And David said unto Solomon, My son, as 
for me, it was in my mind to build a house unto the name of the Lord my God. 
But the word of the Lord came uuto me, saying, Thou hast shed blood abund- 
antly and hast made great wars ; thou hast shed blood upon the earth in my 
sight ; thou shalt not build a house to my name, because thou art a man of 
blood.” 

Yet, the Christian has supposed that it is permitted to him to blend together 
the service of God and the destruction of his fellow-men ; — that he can be a 
“ man of blood,” yet in his own heart set up the spiritual temple, fit for tbe 
indwelling of the Iloly Ghost. 

To return to the direct examination of the teachings of the Christian Scrip- 
tures in relation to war. There are certain passages, three in number, which 
have been often employed in the vindication of war. The first is, John said 
unto the soldier, " be content With thy wages,” and adds, §t do violence to no 
man ; ” next the passage in Romans, to which we have already alluded, com- 
manding respect to the powers that be. The third and last, the words of our 
Saviour, “ He that hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy one,” 
adding after, “ He that taketh the jwgrd shall perish by the sword.” These 
are all. 

Special pleading may be necessary to the understanding of a code of human 
laws ; imperfect and often contradictory as of necessity it must be, it is well 
to compare part with part, section with section, to subject the whole to a 
qjose, technical, verbal scrutiny. Far otherwise is the law of Christ. There 
is a oneness of character in the Gospel. Revealed truth is a harmonious whole ; 
at the first view, its character is as distinctly impressed upon the mind, as the 
pure, the heavenly, the spiritual, was reflected from the countenance of the 
Lamb of God. The soul and spirit of the Gospel is love. — lofVe which no sec- 
tional feeling can subdue, no national boundary can limit, which no circum- 
stance or situation can overcome. Love, even to enemies, is the distinguishing 
feature of our faith. Its birth- cry was of “Peace on earth;” it never censed 
to speak of forgiveness, of meekness, of long-suffering, of humility, of seeking 
others 1 good and not our own, of returning good for evil: Draw your per- 
mission to war from this blessed Gospel, when tbe very cap-stone and finish 
of this spiritual temple was the yielding up the life of Jesus for his enemies ! 

In the study, and in the work-shop, about the place of business, and among 
the scenes where innocent amusement is sought, write the words of our Saviour, 
that they may meet the eye plainly and distinctly ; they will be to thee a guide 
and a direction ; place upon the walls of the house, over the family hearth, his 
holy words, and in thy social enjoyments they shall be to thee sweet counsel ; 
at the festive board, at the marriage feast, in the chamber of death, in the 
house of mourning,-— every where, where duty may call* thpu wilt find appro- 
priate the teachings of the Gospel. But write not on the martial banner* en- 
grave not on the cannon, affix not on the warrior's tent his peaceful words-— a 
blessing upon the meek, upon the*poor in spirit, upon those who are .» injured 
and persecuted, upon the pure in heart* the merciful* tbe peacemaker 1 It 
would be blasphemy, it would be a mockery of the wordB of the Prince of Peace* 
if the very letter of the Gospel thus frowns upon the trade of blood, can its 
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inner spirit be in harmony with the deeds of war t No 1 no ! War can never 
„ be justified by the teachings of Christ. Our position is the true position. It 
cannot be gaiosayed. 

The practice of Christians in times past is no proof that war accords with 
the spirit of Christ. That great men, nay, otherwise good men, have fought, 
we are willing to admit. Christianity is progressive in its demands. It indeed 
calls for the discharge of every known duty, but the circle of duty enlarges as 
the mind becomes enlightened, as the heart becomes purified. It is true that 
the Sun of righteousness arose at once in its full strength, obscured by no 
cloud, dimmed by no mists ; yet the eye unaccustomed to its brightness, daz- 
zled by its intensity, sees not at once distinctly all that it shines upon. Even 
one of the immediate followers of our Saviour, whose eye had rested upon his 
benignant countenance, whose ear had drunk in the melody of his voice, would 
have called down fire from heaven to consume his Master's enemies. lie 
knew not, said Jesus, " what spirit he was of." And so of the Christian 
warrior, who* conscience free, has destroyed the $neray he was called upon to 
love ; he has mistaken his dutyv is ignorant of the true character of Christianity. 
We would not condemn such, but that which they ighorantly have done is no 
example for our imitation. 

The stream, as it flows through the earth, becomes stained and turbid ; it 
is pure and limpid only at the fountain-head. The rays of divine truth are 
distorted and discoloured as they pass through the denser medium, the human 
mind. We should look heavenward, would not be deceived. Search 
the Scriptures. Precedent, — the practf^Pf professing Christians,— -is no test 
of duty; it cannot be depended upon as a proof of the right. By it you 
would draw the white robe of Christianity over all the errors, crimes, and cor- 
ruptions of Christendom. The banner of the cross has been unfurled over 
the pirate and the slave- Bhip ; it has waved upon the walls of the Inquisitiqp, 
while, stretched upon the rack, the wretched M heretic" was writhing in agony, 
or at the stake, his flesh, while yet alive, was consuming of fire, slowly and lin- 
geringly, the sufferer praying for the death that seems to mock him and will not 
come. It has 4 *been displayed in encouragement of those engaged in the 
butchery of women and children ; it has floated, heavily, blood-soaken, over 
rapine and violence all over the earth. So that the name of Jesus has become 
a by* word and reproach to the infidel and heathen. Oh, bring not the deeds of 
professing Christians as your defence of war ; for this justification by prece- 
dent would prove so much, that every sentence of the sermon on the Mount 
must needs be clean blotted from the Gospel page. 

On what, at last, then, does the advocate of national war rest his vindica- 
tion of it ? On the assumption that the doctrines of the peaceful Jesus are 
nefrfitted for this world ? Who is to judge of this, God or man ? In the 
necessity of the case ? Does this supposed necessity set aside the law of God, 
and does it permit you and all men to exercise your own fallible judgments, 
when and where and for what you shaU deceive, and rob, and murder your 
brethren Of Other lands ? Christian, did it never ocfcur to your mind, that if a 
human law aright he broken whenever he that broke it thought it for his good, 
then there cotftd he no wholesome restraint whatever t And equally, if this 
nation nr any other can fight for good to itself, can act in opposition to the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel, whenever It may be deemed expedient to the 
there is no supreme morsHaw, no rule to govern the intercourse 
ofnattons, to regulate the retetious of men to each other,— then all is lotto* 
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in morals, all is left to the fallible judgment of men, — then we may do What 
we list, commit any evil whatever from .which we suppose good may come. 

To the necessity of the case— for the safety of the nation, for the preser- 
vation of the people, are the advocates of war driven as their last and Only 
ground for its defence. It is a great evil they acknowledge, but they arc wil-„ 
hng to encounter it to prevent a greater evil ; they would injure others only 
to benefit themselves, they would butcher others only to prevent being 
butchered by them. Life must be made secure by armed resistance to the 
enemy ; for protection of life only will they fight ! 

It has been estimated,* and the estimate is low, so as to be within the truth, 
that fourteen thousand millions of men have on this earth been slaughtered in 
war — eighteen times the number of the present inhabitants of the globe ! 
A large part of this slaughter since the advent of Christ, and there has been 
a gi eater carnage among professed Christians than among other people. The 
last century has been distinguished for its share in this butchery. Protection 
of life by the sword ! Reflect upon this for a moment ! The inhabitants of 
eighteen worlds slaughtered in war ; fourteen^thousand millions of beings 
placed upon the earth to be fitted for heaven, and yet all these are mangled, 
cut to pieces, mutilated and destroyed by those who are partakers of the same 
nature ! And yet, when we plead for peace on earth, when we beg of Chris- 
tians to come up with us, that this plague may, m some degree, be stayed, then 
to hear from their lips of the danger to the life of men from the abandonment 
of the sword ! 

But, if, on the ground of safety tdfyife, we were equal only, — if there were 
no reliance to be placed on the promise, that '* when & man’s ways please the 
Lord, he muketh even his enemies to be at peace with him t ,, — if experience 
had not proved that the unarmed man, in the midst of the most ferocious 
savages, is more safe than the warrior clad in steel, — if history did not point 
to the nations the most feeble in war, to colonies and states without any military 
defence, standing secure in peace for centuries, while the battle raged continu- 
ally among the nations strongest in war, — if, on the ground of safety, we be 
equal only, then cun you hesitate whom you will serve, the God of Peace, or 
the demon of war ? 

We know where the difficulty is, — we have traced out the secret of the 
opposition, or rather of the apathy, of the Christian world to this moveiietit 
for Peace. There are few open advocates of war ; no one pretends that it is 
m accordance with the spirit of the Gospel ; no one justifies its deeds; there 
nic few among Christians who do not pray to be delivered from it. 

The trouble is here. Let me speak for those who look coldly upon thife 
movement. If we teach that this nation sbdfld disarm, that the martial spirit 
should be crushed,— if we teach that all war, offensive and defensive, is opposed 
to the spirit of Christ,— then we oui selves roust be fully imbued with the spirit 
of peace, individually. It must bring with it a radical change of character* 
We are not prepared for this. The path which opens before us is a long path I 
pleasant and beautiful as It appears, hallowed as it is by the foot-prints of 
Jesus, we are not prepared to walk in it. We know not where it leads ; we 
see not the end of the journey. Tfie fear of radicalism, of ultraiam, utf udti- 
resibtance, technically so called, is one of the chief difficulties against which 
the Peace Society has to contend. 

* Philosophy of Religion, by Thomas Dick,, LL.D. 
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To avoid this objection we would reduce our standards it we could do so 

without entire abandonment of this holy cause. Corid we fieri Jurm footing 
on some lower ground, we would willingly descend. We would divide war into 
necessary war and unnecessary war, into war of offence and defence, if We 
could make the division so distinct, so palpable, so obvious, that there could 
*be no mistake made ; so that men when they fought, should always fight in 
the mild and merciful spirit of Christianity, — so that the blessing of the Prince 
of Peace might rest upon the slaughter. * But we cannot define this species of 
warfare,— we cannot make this distinction, We know this only, that in every 
war both of the contending nations shelter themselves under this plea of self- 
defence. 

We would, therefore, say to those who will not walk in the path which we 
have chosen, because they fear it leads to ultra ground, to radicalism, to non- 
i$stst*mce, — that there is a worse danger in tytkjpath they are now walking in 
so fearlessly* You a ill pot go with us, because we are so radical as to con* 
tend against all war. This is the separating point. You would use the Bword, 
but only and strictly for natiopfel defence. The emergency in which the use of 
it would be necessary may occur. You should be prepared for it. An army is 
needed ; U navy is to be built ; forts, arsenals, military schools to be provided, 
and some military spirit kept alive among the people. The time, however, when 
self-defence demands the war, is to be judged of by some tribunal. It cannot 
be left to you, or to others individually. Your government must decide this, 
and you roust fight whenever, by mistakes in diplomacy, by the ambition of 
your rulers, by the contests of a factious party spirit, by a mob on the fron- 
tier, by the claims of the slave-holder, a war is deemed necessary by the power 
over you. You commence bv admitting the occasional necessity of national 
war; you widely make the needed pieparation, and then are compelled to leave 
the occasion for it to be decided by others. You are just where others are ; 
you decide to make yourselves a party to any war ; to change yourself from an 
accountable being to n mere instrument of violence and death to others, when- 
evei it may please those in authority. Verily, to avoid one extreme, you rush 
* to the other, escape non- resistance to physical force, non-t csistance so 
far as your body is concerned, you have become a non resistant to moral evil— 
a non-resistant in your soul, which is carried hither and thither on the tide of 
popular opinion, you kuow not where. 

If national war be ever right, then the Gospel makes no change in the rela- 
tions of men to t&ose who injure thepi. It has no higher standard in this re- 
spect than the world’s standard. It was not intended to make a change in the 
character of men individually, nor in the national character, in the treatment of 
tittering*. Christians are comrotfhded only to love those who love them, to do 
good to those wbo do good to them, to hate those who injure them, to perse- 
cute and destroy all who would persecute and destroy them, — “ to hold till 
mankind, in war, enemies, — in peace, friends !” Thus Christians stand just where 
th^ pagan, the infidel, the savage stand — no higher. There is no new light 
from heavens ; there is no new fountain opened, t£e waters of which can 
hrid the diseases of the nations, or purify the world of strife. " What do ye 
than others 1 Do not even the publicans and pinners the same V* 

* It has been Often observed, that our religion is to promote tbe peace of the 
by taking away (tbe offences which are the causes of war, — by making 
** innocent of wopd*” so that there shall be no occasion for defensive 
W could but convert the whole world to Christianity, themti- 
tkms wouriloant warjao more for ever. This is true ; yet but slow progress 
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haft been made in these eighteen hundred years of light ; slow, for this very 
reason, that all are waiting for others to become “ innocent of blood,” first, 
none having sufficient confidence in their faith to set the example, all bedding 
fast to the sword, which all alike use with the same wanton cruelty, with the 
same lack of Christian love to their enemies. Very slowly, indeed, will the, 
heathen be brought in, if you do not send them a Christianity purified of itft 
blood-stains. It is a melancholy truth, that the chief blood-spillers of the world 
are nominally Christian nations. And it is from these nations that the missions 
to the heathens are sent. What faith is it that is sent ? More swords than 
Gospels, — and more pagan bodies have been changed from life to death, than 
pagan souls from the death of idolatry to the spiritual life of Christ* A 
thousand to one ! 

Yet we have been told, that we press the cause" of Peace too strongly, that 
we make it too prominent an ^jf$j|ect f that it interferes with the conversion of 
the soul. There is a worshipping assembly, a Christian church, on the boundary 
line between the State of Vermont and the province of Lower Canada. They 
who are members of it are from both sides of .the line, — part citizens of the 
United States, part subjects of England. They are neighbours, friends ; they 
worship at one altar, they commune together, they live as brethreh. Let a 
war be declared between the United States and England. It breaks up this 
church ; it scatters this flock ; Christian sympathy, relationship, mutual kind 
offices are forgotten. The sanctuary becomes a barrack for soldiers, profane 
swearing and jesting are heard instead of the voice of prayer or the psalm of 
thanksgiving. The members of this church are changed from brethren into 
enemies ; mutual hatred takes the place of Christian love* This vineyard of 
the Lord is broken up — it is desolate. 

Such is the effect on the whole church, — the church universal, — when na- 
tions contend in war. The desolation may not be equally apparent, for the 
local churches may remain. Yet the warfare enters into the very bosom of 
the church of Christ. It becomes broken and divided. Its members invoke 
curses instead of blessings, on each other's heads. They pray for mutual de- 
struction. Thus belligerent and divided, it can present no united front against 
the sins of the world. It cannot resist the tide of moral evil that is desolating 
the earth. It cannot contend against intemperance and licentiousness— these 
are the very fruits of war. It cannot convert the souls of men, for the mad 
excitements of the battle draw off the mind from the things which pertain to 
God. It is as musket-bearing men that human beings are prized ; they: ST® 
numbered by scores ; the value of the individual soul is forgotten. There are 
no revivals in war. The church cannot send the Gospel to the heathen ; cannot 
extend the cause of the Redeemer any where upon the earth. She cannot 
even lift up her voice for Peace, for the war is in her very midst. Her holy 
ground has become the camp of the soldier. There are no Sabbaths in war. 
The standard of right is overthrown— crimes have become duties, and Chris- 
tian duties are changed into crimes. It is as if the law of God were re- 
pealed ! .. .. * 

Can we make Peace too prominent an object ? Does its advocacy interfere 
with the salvation of the soul ? 

Were the evils of war confined to the carnage of tfaehattle-field, or to the 
desolations flowing from it over a whole community, its supporters might 
find some poor plea in its behalf. The conflict, however, is but the breaking 
forth of the fire which has long burned in secret. It is the seal of God*s dis* 
pleasure— the open manifestation of his ^rath for the evil thoughts *nd tta 
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evil dispositions of men. Sin is no act outwardly; ^ is in that frame of the 
mind, the Idas of the heart. When, therefore, we would look to the measure 
of war’s guilt, we must not look to the slaughter* of the conflict greatest 
evil is not there— nor is it heard in the groans of the dying, nor in the shriek 
of the new-made widow, nor in the burst of wailing from the orphan. It is 
not felt in the pestilence, which slowly and sadly follows the mareh of the 
army, lingering over its soenes of blood* The greatest evil of war is not 
there. The sin lies deeper in man’s nature. " It is written with a pen of 
iron, with the point of a diamond ; it is graven on the tablets of the heart 
and on the horns of your altars.” It is in the general abasement of character ; 
in the substitution of the law of force for the law of love ; in basing the in- 
stitutions of man npon selfishness, and not upon the moral nature. It is in the 
corrupting of Christianity — the veiling of the light of heaven — the confound- 
ing of right and wrong. It is in the teachi«#that we can u love Corinth and 
not love the city of God— that we can love ohr own bouIs, and not love the 
children of God.” It is in making the party, sectional, and national bounda* 
lies, the boundaries of the relations of soul with soul. It is in inscribing on the 
walls of the gospel temple permission to destroy others for our own good, so 
that the profane and impious may cry out, "Aha 1 aha ! see how these Chris- 
tians love one another. ” If cursed be he who adds or detracts one word from 
the book of prophecy, let us tremble, if by any act or word, by our pens or 
tongues, we take from our religion its very life, its inner spirit, so that it is 
without effect on our own souls, and powerless for the conversion of the 
world* 


NARRATIVE OF MR. RIGAUD’S JOURNEY ON THE CONTINENT 

IN 1842. 


On once more leaving my native land 
on a second mission of Peace to Jthe 
continent of Europe, I deeply felt the 
arduous nature of the duty, and the 
work in which I was about to engage. 
But feeling at the same time its vast 
importance, and entire harmony with 
the principles and every precept of the 
gospel, I was enabled to cast myself, 
and the blessed cause of our Society, 
upon the Lord, praying that his gra- 
cious presence might be with me 
throughout the whole of tny intended 
journey, to guide, strengthen, and 
protect me, antf^to grant me success 
in endeavouring to promote Peace on 
earth, and goodwill amongst men. 

It set off from London on the 1 2th 
of April, 1842, by railway to South- 
ampton, had rather a rough passage 
to Havre, where t arrived about noon 
the neat day, too late for the steam* 


boat to Rouen, which left early in the 
morning; so, after passing through 
the unpleasant ceremony of the ex- 
amination of the passport and luggage 
at the Custom-house, I had just time 
to walk about the very fine sea-port 
of Havre, dine at the table d’hdtc, and 
set off at six o’clock by diligence to 
Rouen, where I arrived at midnight, 
fatigued and ready to retire to rest, 
not having slept since I left London. 
The next day I had an opportunity of 
viewing the beauties and interesting 
antiquities of this carious old city, 
whilst waiting fpr the diligence, which 
dbt not set off tiU half-past six o’clock 
in the evening ; and although of late 
these misnamed conveyances have ra- 
ther increased their speed, we did not 
arrive at Paris till past eight o'clock 
the next morning. I immediately 
repaired to my old quarters at the 
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Ififotet des Etrangerg, where T quickly 
settled myself, end soon felt quite at 
home. v ^ 

I then waited on the Marquess de 
la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, with a 
letter from Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, the 
worthy chairman of our Society, and 
was received by the Marquess with the 
tttiju>8t kindness and courtesy, who 
appeured happy at my arrival, to be 
present at the General Assembly of 
that excellent Society, of which he is 
the distinguished President. I also 
called on M. Villenave, the venerable 
Vice-President, the Secretary, and 
several other members of the Peace 
Committee, who«e cordial reception 
of me, as their fellow-labourer m this 
good cause at Paris, was extremely 
gratifying to my feelings, 

On the 18th of April, I had the 
heartfelt gratification to be present, 
and as the delegate of the Peace So- 
ciety of London, to assist at the An- 
niversary of the Christian Morals So- 
ciety, which was held in a beautiful 
saloon in the Palace of the Fine Arts, 
which had been placed at t lie disposal 
of the Society for that occasion, by 
the liberality of the government. 

A translated account of this im- 
portant meeting will appear m the 
present number of the Ifei aid , and as 
the prominent subject of its proceed- 
ings was Peace, it cannot fail highly 
to interest all who are sincerely en- 
gaged as peacemakers, in the Chris- 
tian endeavour to promote its universal 
establishment throughout the nations 
of the earth. When we reflect on 
the Commanding situation of Paris, 
and the influence it may exert on the 
State and future destinies of Europe, 
it is difficult to calculate, or sufficiently 
to appreciate, the importance of such 
a meeting. 

A scion of the peaceful olive from 
Great Britain has been planted in the 
atf&eit capital of France ; there it has 
taken toot, and now let us hope and 
pray, that Watered with the fructifying 
dew of the Divine blessing, its ver- 


dant shoots may Spread forth all 
around, until it shall become a gtaaet 
tree, and cover the earth with its 
fruitful, peaceful branches. 

On the 2nd of May 1 attended a very 
interesting meeting of the Peace Com- 
mittee, the Marquess de la Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt in the chair, when many 
very important subjects were taken into 
consideration , particularly afpro^osi- 
tion for publishing at Paris a periodi- 
cal work on the subject of Peace, for 
general circulation, especially in the 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms in 
the metropolis, and other towns 
throughout the kingdom, as well as 
in various parts of Europe. But from 
the want of pecuniary means it was 
impossible immediately to carry this 
plan into operation ; the necessity of 
a special subsen, cion to the funds of 
the Peace Committee was felt, and 
was accordingly commenced that very 
evening. In order to give every en- 
couragement in ray power to this es- 
sentially necessary measure, without 
which nothing of any consequence 
can probably be effected in spreading 
the principles of Peace on the conti- 
nent, I promised to receive subscrip- 
tions in England from any who, hav- 
ing the means, might feel disposed to 
take a part in the promotion of this 
exceedingly important object. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the 
credentials with which the committee 


had furnished me, already sfcnfed by 
the officers of the Society in London, 
were countersigned by the noble Pre- 
sident, the Marquess de la Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt. This document^ 
lithographed at Park, with fine-smiles 
of the signatures, proved Very ser- 
viceable to me throughout 
of my tour ; for It iutrodf 
the agent of the London 
ciety, in unison with 
offering to the 
through which Inassiff/^ 
ante of those GlirMtai pari 
mm infolHt# 
of permanivit tmjf vwmti 
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Having accomplished all that it ap- with mu^h apeat 

peered to me practicable to effect at tercet * 1 % 

that time, for the advancement of this I had, also a very inteifitifef etott- 
good cause at Paris, I took leave of versatidn with a gentleman ^0 takes 

that great city with feelings of grati- it lively concern in the improvement 

tilde, I trust, for having been per- of the Greeks, and is making ne^llec- 

mitted once more to visit it, and to tion of books, in all languages, for the 

witness the evident improvement in library of the University at Athens^ 

the public mind, and even in the most to whom, in the name of our Society* 

violent journals, on this all important I presented a bound copy of Ladds 

subject. For certainly since I first Essay, with a number of tracts in* 

visited it at the beginning of last year, English and French, for that institu- 

every thing indicates a growing desire tion, which he joyfully received, and 
for the maintenance of Peace, and the intended, with many others, to Bend 
change of sentiment, since the Efetub- off to Greece by the first opportunity, 
lishment of the Peace Committee, is Amongst others with whom I con* 
in this respect very striking. versed, were the editors of somo of 

After travelling incessantly by the the principal journals published in this 
diligence for fifty-one hours, I arrived city, whom T endeavoured to interest 
on the 12th of May at Lyons, the in our cause, some of whom I have 
second city of France, and was reason to expect will speak favourably 
much struck with the singularity, aB of it. I can truly say, that I was 
well as beauty, of its situation, at the generally well received by all with 
confluence of two great and rapid w horn I had an opportunity of speak - 
rivers ; and likewise with the appear- ing on the subject of Peace, neverthe- 
ance of activity that universally pre- le*»s I could not accomplish my desire 
vailed, proving that it was truly a of lecturing there, as these kind of 
great commercial city. Being fur- proceedings arc new and almost un- 
nished with good letters of introdne- heard of in Fiance; besides that, at 
tion from Paris, I saw many influen- this season of the year all the prin- 
tial persons, and found them generally cipal inhabitants were in the country 
very desirous of Peace. Being in- altogether, or only came to town for 
troduced to a Reading Society, I hud a few hours in the day for business, 
an opportunity of conversing for a Under these circumstances, I was not 
considerable time with several gentle- able to constitute a Peace Committee 
men on the subject of my mission, at Lyons, but I believe I have laid the 
all of whom wished me success, and foundation for one, aod paving scat- 
were disposed to unite heartily to pro- tered a few seeds, I must leave to 
mote it, principally on a conviction of others the pleasure of reaping the har- 
the folly and impolicy of war, and its vest. M. Claudius Billet, an eminent 
evident tendency to prevent all hn- banker, a literary and philanthropic 
proveraent in arts, manufactures, and man, has taken up the subject very 
commerce, and whatever would pro- warmly, and has engaged immediately 
mote the well being and prosperity of to act as Correspondent with the Peqgoe 
man; though I cannot say f believe Committee at Paris, to circulate any 
they all Ms foil extent the publications he may receive from 

religious prloci^s of opr Society. I them, and to do all in his power to 
presented them with onr volume of promote the object of the Society. I 
tracts in French, entitled “ Principes left with him a list of persons who 
de k this/* which they thankfully appeared favourable, and he promised, 
accepted,and fc j&dr Iftrary** towards the fell of the year, to ccfm 

and I hate m dSiht it vdU be rea$ vene them together for the formation 
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yS e Committee. If this should be 
nlftbmplisheti, it would be of immense 
importance, fur Lyons is the Liver- 
pool of France ; its journals have a 
very extensive circulation throughout 
the south of France, Geneva, and the 
rest of Switzerland, and might be 
the means of diffusing the pacific 
principles throughout all those parts. 
On the lSJth of May I quitted 

S yons, and travelled by diligence 
trough a mountainous and extiemely 
picturesque country, seeing by the 
way several old and ruined castles, 
built on almost inaccessible rocks, the 
remains of by-gone days and feudal 
times. 

At t) e little town of Bellegarde, 
whilst waiting for horses, I took the 
opportunity of going to see the famous 
M perte du Rhone,” where this rapid 
tprrent precipitating itself amongst 
cavernous rocks, is entirely lost to 
sight, and re-issues from its rocky 
bed a little lower down. In order to 
do this I had to cross a bridge, and 
on ray return my passport being de- 
manded, I discovered that I had, un- 
knowingly, been into Piedmont, anl 
set my foot on Italian ground. On 
teaching Geneva, I found that my ar- 
rival was at, apparently, a very un- 
favourable time, the public mind being 
entirely engrossed about the new con- 
stitution, which was then being pre- 
pared, and very soon to be submitted 
to the citizens for approval or rejec- 
tion. Whether it may be attributed 
in any degree to the salutary effect 
of the Geneva Peace Society, I was 
not able to ascertain, but the fact de- 
serves to be recorded to the honour of 
tie people, that the popular revolution 
Which introduced the new state of 
tilings in that republic, was effected 
Without bloodshed. I lost no time in 
yrftiting on the Countess de Sellon, 
•widow of the distinguished founder of 
the Geneva Peace Society, and was 
received by this Christian lady and her 
amiable daughters with the utmost 
kindness and cordiality. The Coun- 


tess, who is entirely devoted to the 
cause of Peace, expressed" repeatedly 
her joy at my arrival amongst them, 
to re-animate them in the sacred cause* 
lamenting that since the loss of the 
Count they had been able to do so 
little to promote it, and particularly 
that it had not yet been in her power 
to fulfil his last will, the Count having 
left a sufficient sum for the express 
object of the publication at Geneva of 
a periodical work to promote the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society, and the 
inviolability of human life; but hi- 
therto she had not succeeded in find- 
ing an editor in all respects qualified 
for so great a work. In consequence 
of the present state of affairs at Ge- 
neva, it wa& impossible to hold a 
public meeting for disseminating the 
principles of peace, which under other 
circumstances, no doubt, I might 
have done ; yet I hope my visit may 
have produced some good effect, in 
awakeuing attention to the subject, 
and encouraging the friends of Peace 
to renewed exertions for its advance- 
ment. The Countess very kindly took 
me out one evening to her beautiful 
little villa of La Fenetre, situated in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, on a 
gently rising ground, commanding a 
full view of the magnificent lake be- 
neath, the city of Geneva, the moun- 
tains of Savoy, and Mont Blanc in 
the extreme distance, forming one of 
the most grand and lovely scenes it 
is possible for the eye to behold ; the 
grounds are also beautiful, and ren- 
dered peculiarly and aff&ftingly inter- 
esting by a combination of circum- 
stances and reminiscences. Here the 
Count de Sellon bad erected & temple 
of Pe?ce, and a monument to record 
the names of those who had been (Eb** 
tingoished in various mmntries as the 
zealbus champions «f the prinrinlcdtif 
Peace, and the inviolability of tW life 
of man ; and here his feottsl re&idm 
are deposited* who was one of the 
most eminent and Sous worthiest 

this sacred cause. feh rein ctaht to 

- * * 
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leave (his sweet and solemn spot, and 
took a sketch of the Temple of Peace, 
as a memento of the impressive scene* 
I left Geneva on the 27th of May, not 
without regret, having spent some 
pleasing hours in that city and its 
beautiful environs, in conference on the 
principle* of Peace Societies, and the 
means of spreading their hallowed in* 
fluence more extensively throughout 
the nations of Europe, 

In a beautiful steam-boat, and with 
an almost cloudless sky, I went from 
Geneva to Oachey, which is the port 
of Lausanne, enjoying the magnificent 
views of the mountains on either side 
of the placid waters of lake Leman, 
in which they n^ght occasionally be 
seen reflected. * 


At Lausanne, through a letter of 
introduction from the Countess de 
Sellon to Professor Vinet, I had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
most of the ministers, and many other 
very estimable men. All with whom 
I conversed *rere for Peace, and 
thought themselves sufficiently peace- 
able; here# they would say, we have 
only a militia, we never invade our 
neighbours’ territories, we only de- 
fend ourselves when they attack us ; 
let everp nation follow our example, 
and Universal Peace will be the con- 
sequence; thus, the work in instilling 
the Christian principle of the unlaw- 
fulness of all war, is rendered more 
difficult here than even in those coun- 


tries and under those governments 
where largeitondmg armies are main- 
tained $ nevertheless, I had some good 
opportunities^ 4 of disseminating onr 
views on the subject, and my recep- 
riou^y aO wasyery kind and encou- 
{fcgmg. One evening at a working 
PV*y » Mies Jtar the missionary 

efwta&k ot why* two ministers were 
pisaest# t addressed them on file sweet 
mpe <tf pesos, jn ^hich they syra- 
l^hieed much, and jeered with great 
a kind Christian spirit 
^ Priiade op sub-# 

|Wt* Uwbt^ t bofewer t beoWved* 


that here in general the principles of 
opr Society appear perfectly new, and 
atepa to excite a wopdeiw deal of 
astonishment ; yet almost every one 
said, “ Yours is a fine mission# Sir# 
and we wish you success,” At the 
same time many said, “ We think It 
is more needed in England than here.* 1 
China and Afghanistan were brought 
forward against my poor guilty 
country, and made her name to be 
abhorred. And I could not defend her; 
nay, if I could not with the utmost 
sincerity protest against those iniquit- 
ous wars, I should be ashamed to 
show my face, or acknowledge myself 
to be a Christian. I had the honour 
of being introduced to several mem- 
bers of the Grand Council of the Can- 
ton de Vaud, as the ageut of the Peace 
Society, and of conversing with them 
on its principles and object, which if 
not fully concurred in, were received 
with admiration and respect. 

One of these gentlemen, who is a 
colonel, observed to me, '* I have just 
served my term of twenfffcfive year# 
in the militia, and have not taken the 
life even of a sparrow; but by this 
means we preserve the independent 
of our country.” It is extremely 
difficult to combat and overcome such 
national feelings as these; even the 
Count de Setloh himself dealt vefy 
tenderly with the subject of the mi- 
litia, to which by law every one must 
belong from the age of twenty to 
forty-five ; so that upon the principles 
of our Society, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that**the minds of the people 
are yet prepared to unite. Finding 
sufficient encouragement, I proceeded 
to make arrangements for holding a 
public meeting, to explain the princi- 
ples and object of Peace Societies, 
and their Operations in England, Ame- 
rica, and France. And it gives me 
great pleasure to record, that the pro- 
Jtfjetors of the journals at Lausanne. 
Iprtecl the advertisement tor the 
Fence Meeting gratuitously* Tftpr 
weither bad become extremely weflw# 
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and the heat was much felt at Lau- 
sanne, the town being situated on se- 
veral steep hills, with deep valleys Be- 
tween them, and the environs are all 
hilly ; and as many persons live a little 
way out of town, the exertion of walk- 
ing about to see them was very ex- 
hausting; through mercy I bore it 
pretty well, and was preserved in per- 
fect health ; and what was better than 
all, the Lord seemed to give me favour 
in the sight of all those with whom 1 
bad to do ! Having completed my 
arrangements for a Peace Meeting, 
and whilst waiting for the time ap- 
pointed for holding it, I proceeded by 
the steam-boat to the beautiful little 
town of Vevey, a spot particularly in- 
teresting to me as the place where my 
father’s sister had lived and died, and 
where 1 found relations whom 1 had 
never seen, but who received me very 
affectionately, and I spent an agreeable 
evening with them at their beautiful 
little cottage, situated in the most 
lovely, romantic spot imaginable, on 
the border* of the lake, about a league 
from the town. I passed the sabbath 
at Vevey, and visited, I believe, all 
the pastors and minister of the pluce, 
making, I hope, some impression on 
their minds in favour of the peaceful 
principles of our Society: they re- 
ceived me very kindly as a Christian 
brother, particularly M. Baup, the last 
pastor of the French church in Thread- 
needle- street, London, and M. Col- 
lomb, director of the college, who, on 
taking leave of me, wished me success 
in the object I had in view, and said 
that he would pray for me ! From 
Vevey I went by the steam -boat to 
visit the Countess de Sellon at the 
Castle of Allaman, a fine old romantic 
domain, on the borders of the lake, 
by special invitation, to meet her el- 
4e»t daughter, who assisted her father 
Bit bis amanuensis, in all his labours 
in the; cause of Peace, and who was 
absent from Geneva when I was tMfc 
I spent a very agreeable day with the 
Countess and her four amiable daugh- 


ters, She is herself a truly pious 
Christian lady* and quite* Reveled to 
the cause of Peace. 

From Allaman I returned to Lau- 
sanne, and on the 8tb of Juue*J» the 
great room at the Casino, lectured in 
French to n large and respectable 
meeting of ladies and gentlemen ; and 
from the perfect silence and attention 
which prevailed, I have reason to hope 
it was well received ; at the close, M. 
Rivier, a member of the Grand Coun- 
cil, with several pastors and ministers, 
came up to me, and thanking me for 
my discourse, wished me all possible 
success in this good cause. Soon 
after, Professor Vinet and M. Scholl, 
a pastor, and formerly a French mi- 
nister in London, came to take leave 
of me ; and M. Vinet brought me two 
letters of recommendation to 
Scbafter, Professor and Pastor at 
Berne, and M. Vuilliumex, pastor at 
Bn&le, which are but too flattering ; 
however, as they give, an account of 
the effect produced by the lecture, by 
the pen of so distinguished a man, I 
shall give a translated extract from 
one of them. ** I have just come from 
a public meeting, where a numerous 
auditory of both sexes listened with 
an interest as fixed, as well merited to 
his striking pleading for Peace, aud 
for Peace Societies. Whichever aide 
we may take ou this subject/it appears 
to me difficult to hear without profit 
such excellent things/’ The morning 
after, I went on by diligence through 
Y verdun and NeufchatdjySkirtinf the 
lake of that name, through a beautiful 
country, and after travelling inces- 
santly for fourteen hours* arrived late 
at night at Berne. 

Thanks to Frofeesor Vinet’s letter' 
of introduction I was extremely weR 
received here by i be yrofessors^ paw- 
tors, and many other gentlemen of in- 
fluence aud respectability* The* the 
Lord was gvecifUaly opening the way 
for me as Ij and though the 
prevailing fie&ftg might be aataqiah- 
ment* or evefi deriskm at what might 
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appear to them a new doctrine* yet 
many have been led seriously to con- 
aider the beauty and troth of the prin- 
ciple* of the Peace Society, as founded 
on those of the Gospel of our Lord, 
the Prince of Peace ; and I cannot 
bat irmly trust that, if not immedi- 
ately, yet at no distant period, some 
good will be the result of this extended 
journey . It was a singular coincidence, 
that I arrived at Berne at the very 
time when the militia ofl the whole 
Canton were assembling for military 
exercise, reviews, and bring at a 
mark ; this great meeting continues a 
whole week, beginning ou a Sunday 
morning, and concluding on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, thus desecrating two 
„ Sabbath days ; the sad effects of which 
may be easily conceived* On the first 
Sunday at the French church, which 
1 attended, the congregation in the 
morning was rather numerous, but al- 
most entirely composed of women ; 
in the afternoon there were not twenty 
persons present, nearly the whole 
population having flocked to witness 
the firing at the mark at the outskirts 
of the town, and at night intemper- 
ance prevailed to a frightful extent. 
Oh, how sad it is for a professed 
Christian government to permit, and 
even to order that such things should 
take plac^ on the sacred day of reBt 1 
Surely it is one of the melancholy ef- 
fects of war and a military spirit. In 
the midst of such scenes, against 
which it seemed as if I had come ex- 
pressly to .jgtotest, I held a public 
meeting of ah interesting, but to me 
of a totally novel character. 

On the Iflth of June, in the great 
Oratory or Lecture-room of the Uni- 
versity of Berae, I had, the privilege 
and arduous duty to lecture in a fo- 
reign language* on the peaceful prin- 
ciples and prifeepts of Christianity, 
fee Inconsistency $f war with its 
f %heteapirit and character, the nature 
of Societies, and thrir opera- 
ttowm Strand, America, Geneva, 
ahd’fWw ' an earnest invita- 


tion deeply to examine, adopt, and 
propagate them every where. My 
alienee was spall, feufc choice, con- 
sisting of professors^ doctors, pas- 
tors, ministers, and others connected 
with the University; and in the pre- 
sence of this very respectable and en- 
lightened assembly, I bad the honour 
to develop the principles of the Pease 
Society, and to plead its sacred cause, 
I felt strengthened to address these 
learned men, and I believe produced 
a strong impression on their minds, 
several of them at the close coming 
up to me and expressing their thanks, 
and some spontaneously giving me 
letters of introduction to professors in 
other towns I was about to visit, and 
promising to have some articles on 
the subject inserted «£n several of the 
German papers. Thus, I trust, the 
pacific seed has fallen into good 
ground, and that my visit to Beme 
will not have been in vain, and cer- 
tainly if all those who heard me 
would exert their influence in dissem- 
inating these peaceful principles, it 
would be difficult to calculate the happy 
effects that might be the result, l&irly 
the next morning I set off by the dili- 
gence, and travelled through Aarburg, 
and a highly picturesque, mountain- 
ous, and rocky country, for fifteen 
hours, arrived late in the evening at 
Basic. There I visited several of the 
pastors, who seemed to think that 
every Christian must be for Pease, or 
at least that they were so in their 
country; however, I convinced them, I 
believe, that it must be in a very re- 
stricted sense, by a reference to the 
prevailing military spirit, and the ex- 
ceedingly pernicious effect attending 
it, in the custom of exercising the 
militia on the Sunday, and thus dese- 
crating the sacred day of rest. ^ 
Pastor Linder kindly accompanied 
me tb' the Mission House pr College* 
re M, Hoffman, the principal, re- 
red me with Chritfian kindnesp, 
red , me the whole of the establbi- 
usent, containing at present thirty?#* 
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young men, preparing to go forth as 
missionaries to the heathen in different 
parts of the world. In the name 
our Society , I presented for the library 
of the institution, Macnamara’s Prize 
Essay, Ladd on a Congress of Na- 
tions, and some tracts, for the benefit 
of those who study the English lan- 
guage, which most of them do during 
the latter part of their residence in 
the college ; on quitting this interest- 
ing spot, M. Hoffman prayed that the 
blessing of God might rest upon me, 
and upon my work. After this, I 
visited M. Sarasin, a pastor, and editor 
of a periodical work of a religious 
character, in which he promised to 
mention the ohjeet of my visit, and 
to give some account of Peace So- 
cieties, their principles and operations, 
which he would collect from the 
works I had deposited at the Mis- 
sionary College. From thence my 
kind friend, M. Linder, took me to the 
burgomaster of the town, M. Bour- 
card, with whom I had a most inter- 
esting conversation, entering deeply 
into the principles of the Peace ques- 
tion, particularly as applicable to 
governors, magistrates, and all who 
are in authority; he seemed deeply 
affected and convinced by what I said, 
and parted with me expressing very 
kind and Christian sentiments. Thus, 
althoughlt was not practicable to have 
a meeting at the present time at Bale, 
I felt satisfied and thankful for having 
had an opportunity there also, of 
awakening attention to our very im- 
portant principles, with a pleasing 
prospect of some good as the result. 
I rested the Sabbath day at Basle, and 
afterwards began my voyage down 
the Rhine, which is here very rapid, 
in a fine steam-boat, and arrived in 
$hfci£vening at Strasburgh, celebrated 
for its magnificent cathedral, and 
•Wpefe* though now in the French 
dognnfons^etill continues to be quite 
which, as I was uipfc 
acquainted with that language, pre- 
vented mo foffcn doing much there. 


However, I visited many of the pas- 
tors and ministers, who received me 
very favourably, particularly M* Kraft, 
superior of the college, and editor of 
a religious periodical work, in which 
he promised to insert an account of 
Peace Societies ; and M. Hausmetater, 
missionary to the Jews, who entirely 
embraces our principle, and kindly 
gave me some letters of introduction, 
which proved very Serviceable to me. 

I then proceeded down the Rhine 
as far as Mayence, where the most in- 
teresting object, amongst many others, 
is the moument of Gensfleiach, the 
inventor of printing, by Thorwalsdent 
the statue, in bronze, which is above 
the size of life, is remarkable for its 
dignified simplicity, and stands upon 
a pedestal of stone, with bas-reliefs 
in bronze on each side. In one he is 
represented in conversation with a 
friend ; and in the other he reads a 
writing, whilst the boy is engaged in 
the act of printing. It is altogether 
one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
I have ever seen; and whilst that 
noble art has been abused for the pur- 
pose of conspiemorating the barbarous 
acts of warriors, and in seeking to 
immortalize their memory ; here is a 
splendid example of its application to 
the legitimate object of recording the 
names and deeds of those who» by the 
cultivation of thefts of Peace, have 
become the benefactors of mankind. 

It is one of the most encouraging 
circumstances connected with my mis- 
sion to the Continent, tha|^very where 
the ministers of religion received me 
very favourably, and when 1 stated, the 
principles on which oar society it 
founded, they generally < admitted # 
once their correctness and entire to* 
cordance with the doctrine and spirit 
of Christianity, and pnly seem* d 
startled * the its object, 

and the vast difficulties fofthe way of 
its acc^plislitn^S i and whilst truth 
compels metogivean insUnc c lo the 
contrary, irecqial it as an excep tfcgta" 
to the geegfttl ruk. Having a , 
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of introdactrbn to a minister at May- 
ewah I waited upon him, and we bad 
a vtof strong diecueaion on the prin- 
ciple# Wf (he Peace Society. He be* 
Hew* that monarch* alone are respon- 
sible to 608 for all the evil that is 
committed in war ;*but, that aa for 
their subject#, their duty is simply to 
obey the powers that be, which are 
ordained of God, and that they may, 
as very good Christians, kill their ene- 
mies in battle, at the command of 
their sovereigns; that they do not 
hate their enemicb, and that they may 
even love them so as to pray for 
them. In short, I never met with a 
more martial spirit; it was truly 
" church militant’* in the worst sense 
of the word with him. I endeavoured, 
in vain, to convince him. * He con- 
tinued to argue. He spoke bad 
French, and still worse English ; and 
when he could hud no words to ex- 
press himself in either of tho 9 e lan- 
guages, he burst forth into a warm 
harangue in German. I then thought 
it was high time to bring the argu- 
menttoaclo&e; so, as soon as he paused 
a little to take breath, fosaid that I 
was extremely sorry I had not under- 
stood a word of his German address, 
and that although we had differed so 
materially cm the subject in question, 

I hoped we should still cherish a 
Christian feeling%owards each other ; 
so saying, L gave him some tracts, 
which he promised to read with very 
serious attention; he was evidently 
affected, and we parted very good 
friends. 


From M&yence I went by railroad 
to Frankfort, and immediately called 
on Dr. Pinkerton, agent of the Bible 
(Society, who was absent on a journey 
hi Prussia, and as many other influen* 
thd^ersons were out of town at the 
dhtyttent baths, and other country 
fflsfcs in the neighbourhood, and as, 
I was unacquainted with Ger- 
I found it impossible to do any 
tfc&g uf e public nature in this city ; 
bat 1 saw several of the ministers, 


particularly the Rev, M» Kiskok, mis* 
sionary to the Jews, who received me 
very kindly, who is well acquainted 
with our ^Society, and expressed his 
desire of being useful tp me and tbs 
object for which I was travelling ; and 
also M. Appia, pastor of the French^ 
church, who received me with Chrim* 
tian hospitality.* He is a native of * 
La Tour, in the Valleys of Piedmont, 
and was brought up by his grandfa- 
ther, who was pastor of that ancient 
church of the Waldenses, where also 
my father was baptized ; this circum- 
stance, which I mentioned to him, 
seemed at once to constitute a bond 
of union between us. I supplied him 
with French tracts, and we took leave 
of each other very affectionately. I 
returned by railroadWo Mnyence, from 
whence I continued to descend this 
singularly curious and picturesque part 
of the Rhine, as far as the neat little 
town of Nieuwed, where the palace 
and gardcus of the Grand Duke are 
extremely beautiful. Here I visited 
the settlement of the United Brethren, 
or Moravians, and was received with 
Christian cordiality by M. Merian, in- 
spector of the establishment, through 
whose kindness I went over the house 
of the single brethren, and saw their 
various manufactories and workshops, 
the boys’ school for about seventy-five, 
and the girls' school for afbut forty. 
They appeared much interested in the 
account I gave of the proceedings of 
the Peace Society, and received with 
cheerful thankfulness the tracts in 
French and English, which I presented 
for the use of the settlement. From 
thence I proceeded down the Rhine to 
Bonn, and visited its celebrated uni- 
versity, where I was very politely re- 
ceived by the librarians, Professors * 
Schraro and Krosch ; with the former, 
who speaks French, I bad some in- 
teresting conversation. He approved 
very much the object and principles 
it the Peace Society, btft contem plated 
almost insurmountable difficulties^! 
their application, I presented Mm, 
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for ttie library, the Essays of Mac- 
namara and Ladd, for which he re* 
quested me to express his aeknow* 
ledgments to the Committee of the 
Peace Society, and be* very kindly 
showed me the extensive library and 
very curious museum of the University, 
consisting of a considerable collection 
of Rootysn antiquities, discovered at 
diffetant times, and in various places, 
along the banks of the Rhine. I con- 
tinued to descend this fine river as far 
as Cologne; and then directing my 
course towards Brussels, went by rail- 
way to Aix la Chapelle, from thence 
by coach to Liege, where I again got 
upon the railway, and arrived at Brus- 
sels on the 2nd of July. I had many 
very good letters of introduction to 
persons of considerable influence in 
this important city, the capital of 
Belgium, from London and Paris, be- 
sides several others I procured during 
the course of my journey, in the dif- 
ferent towns through which I had 
passed; thus I soon formed an ex- 
tensive acquaintance amongst the in- 
telligent and benevolent part of the 
community, with whom I laboured to 
instil the principles of our Society, to 
show the desirableness of union among 
Christians for that purpose, and to 
invite their co-operation in endeavour- 
ing to establish a Peace Society at 
Brussels. * I also freely distributed a 
considerable number of tracts in 
French and English, and by every 
means in my power made known the 
object of my visit, and prepared the 
public mind for its accomplishment* 
In the name of the London Peace So- 
ciety, I had the honour to present to 
his Majesty, the King of Belgium, 
through his private secretary, M. 
Conway, Macnaraara’s Prize Essay, 
andL&dd on a Congress of Nations, 
his Majesty was graciously 
p ippe d to accept. Copies of the same 
WpAs, fogg tber with the French vo- 
lume. entitled *' Pnncipes de l&Paix,” 
and sevetal^t^er tracts in English, I 
also .presented^ the royal library, to 


which, under proper regulations* free 
access is permitted to the public. Hav- 
ing thus endeavoured to prepare the 
way, I had proposed to bold two 
meetings, one in English and the other 
in French ; hut I am sorry to record 
that I was obliged to give Op the 
former, the subject of Peace not ap- 
pearing sufficiently interesting to my 
countrymen to induce them to attend, 

I had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving that, to English travellers in 
general, Waterloo was the grand 
object of attraction; thither they 
flocked, delighted if from that field 
of blood they could bring back some 
relic, a flattened bullet, or even a 
stick cut on that far-famed spot, and 
perhaps growing over the bodies of 
some of the thousands that were slain 
in that dreadful battle ; and these 
military relicB are not likely soon to 
fail, for, as I was credibly informed, 
flattened bullets are kindly prepared in 
the neighbourhood, and judiciously 
brought out for sale, in exact propor- 
tion to the demand of the customers 
for them. Having, at length, made 
the necessary arrangements, on the 
20th of July I held a public meeting 
in French, the language of the country, 
at the Philharmonic Society, who 
kindly granted me the use of their 
grand saloon, for thf g^qpose of intro- 
ducing, by a Concert of Nations, the 
best and most universal harmony into 
the world. The meeting, though not 
numerously, was yet most respectably 
attended; and I endeavoured* very 
fully, to develop the objeob^wd prin- 
ciples of Peace Sodetiea*\|6 v already 
established in England, America, Ge- 
neva, and France; relating thdrpro- 
ceedings and progress in those coun- 
tries, and reading several' exifflte 
from the Report ofthe General Meet* 
ing of the Christian Monde Society 
at Paris, relative to the important deb* 
ject of Pence, which a eesittHo excite 
peculiar interest $ and doting wtteaa 
earnest invitation, by th e fbrmitioii of 
a Peace Soriet y^t Brussels, teun*t« 
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with those other nations of Europe in 
the laudable endeavour to promote 
Permanent and Universal Peace, My 
address was applauded, and I perceived 
that a considerable impression had 
been made ; several of the most re- 
spectable and phija^hropic persons 
present inviting me to return in the 
winter, when the town would be full, 
to complete the work 1 had already 
commenced. I concluded, by express- 
ing the pleasure it would afford me to 
comply with their invitation, and that 
1 felt persuaded that, with such a 
prospect in view, the Committee 
would very readily send me on a se- 
cond visit to Brussels. Thus, we may 
rejoice, that although a Peace Society 
has not yet been established at Brus- 
sels for the kingdom of Belgium, a 
foundation has been laid for that de- 
sirable event. In the mean time, M. 
Scheler, the king's librarian, has very 
kindlv consented to act as correspond- 
ent of the London Peace Society, and 
to take charge of the remaining stock 
of tracts, which I left in his hands. I 


closed my work upon the Continent its 
a manner pecuBaiiy gratifying to my 
own mind, by addressing the School 
for Primary .Instruction, and In- 
fant School, on the sweet subject of 
Peace, with which the children seemed 
much interested. On the 21st tif 
July, I set off by railway to Ostend* 
and the next evening by steam-boa$, 
after a tempestuous voyage, $ flftved* 
safely at Lon don-bridge on the 23rd 
of July, after an absence from my 
native land of three months and ten 
days, and having, through the kind 
Providence of God, been preserved in 
good health during the whole course 
of my journey. May the Lord deign 
to grant his blessing on my labours 
in tlfia holy cause, so that the people, 
recognising and practising the Chris- 
tian duty of loving one another, that 
happy period may arrive when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

S. Rigaud. 

London, Auffuet 1842 


THE CHRISTIAN MORALS SOCIETY’S TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING, APRIL 18, 1842. 

THE MARQUIS DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT, President. 


T»« Society, in General Assembly, 
met tn the great saloon of the Palace 
of the Fine Arts, placed at its disposal 
by tiie Minister of the Interior. A 
numerous assembly, composed of la- 
dies and eminent personages belong- 
ing to the two Chambers and the 
magistracy, were present at the meet- 
ing. 

At twelve o’clock, the President, 
supported by the members in office, 
a ad by the delegates of several Na- 
tional and Foreign Philanthropic So- 
cieties, took the chair, and opened the 
sitting by the following address 
1 ■ and GsimnuH, 

M The Society of ffimstian Merab 


continues its good works. The General 
Secretary will render you an account 
of them. The zeal of its Committee 
has been unabated ; you will hear the 
Reports of each. Competition for 
prizes on the highest religious and 
social questions, have been opened ; 
you will learn their happy results. 

“ Formerly some of its members, 
amongst others two of the present 
ministry, M. Guizot and M, Duchfltel, 
proclaimed a competition against na- 
tional antipathies, A great number 
of our fellow citizens hq& not bag* ' 
since sought an asylum fe differs^ ' 
countries, and recoSfecting this verse 
of Scripture, 4 Thou shall not amor 
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an Egyptian, because thou west a 
granger in bis land they sought, 
therefore, by this competition, to efface 
in every mind that anifhtM^ybetween 
one people and another, which fre- 
quently leads to wnr, and which is bo 
opposite to the religious sentiment of 
th$ Jo& of our neighbour, which re- 
cognises no limits either of situation 
or country, Therefore it was said at 
that tiihe, that the Christian Morals 
Society had declared Peace to the 
whole world. 

41 We now follow up this idea in as- 
sociating ourselves with the English 
and American Peace Societies, and in 
treating with the generous co opera- 
tion of that of London, the high 
question of the maintenance of coti- 
cord amongst nations, which is 
certainly the most important of our 
social theories ; and if our desires on 
this subject are regarded as utopian, 
let it be remembered thatMontcsquieu, 
who was no visionary, expressed simi- 
lar ideas when he said, that the princes 
of the earth, who form amongst them- 
selves so many ephemeral and fre- 
quently useless conventions, ought at 
length to contract a pacific durable 
alliance, which would be most favour- 
able to the well being of all nations.'* 

After this powerful address of the 
President, which was received with 
unanimous applause, M. Charles Malo, 
the General Secretary, rendered an 
account of the lubours of the Society 
iu the following words : — 

“ Ladies and Gbntlbmbn, — The 
Christian Morals Society has consti- 
tuted itself the organ of interest, 
both moral and political, of an order 
so superior ; a sympathy so universal 
surrounds and vivifies its work, that 
it owes it to itself to render every year 
a public and correct account of its 
v acts, as well as of its doctrines ; and 
Iftever repugnance it experiences 
t» lifting up the veil that con- 
* v tcrtds its labours, it feels that it ac- 
complishes adufy, and submits. From 
thence the various discourses which 


you will hear, and thjge few aorai 
that will precede ^ 4 

“ Oar Coramit&e^ 
of Slavery, which 
more than sixteen years Of existence, 
justly glories in hgvmg harts the drat 
cradle of that Society for the abolition 
of slavery, which tr^ssohonourtdtfy 
in its steps. 

“But besides this first necessary 
duty of restoring liberty to nations 
of slaves, there is another not less im- 
perative, nnd still nrtore universabr- 
tbnt of securing Peace to all nft&oqit 
Ah ! that is, you will say, very ttto- 
pian, a fine dream l Well, it is twenty 
years since this sublime idea, of a 
perpetual Peace, sprang up in the 
bosom of our Society, Aud we were 
not alone in our dreams, for Geneva, 
Boston, and Philadelphia spread afar, 
on their side, useful seeds of concord 
among the nations ; and Frederick 
William himself, King of Prussia, in 
a letter of the 27th of April, 1631, 
recorded in the Memoir of the late 
Count de Sellon, founder of the Ge- 
neva Society, expressed his entire 
sympathy in favour of Peace Socie- 
ties, which, said he, present the 
character of true religion, and deserve 
the gratitude of all who are interested 
in the happiness of man. We do not 
dream alone, for the P?aOe Society of 
London received, in 1&&8, and at the 
same time, from a minister fdenipotenti* 
ary of France, and the ambassadors of 
Russia and Sardinia, the assurance of 
a complete adhesion to its views, and 
the desire that they might be realmed. 
Thus, you perceive, that although still 
a problem, this great question pro- 
gresses ; it strikes the intelligence of 
the mass of the people, it awakens 
high solicitudes* 

“Already the Society oftheUuted 
States bad opened a competition for 
a thousand dollars cm the imbject of 
a .Congress 

the prize,. was divided amongst 
competitors, i d the whole of tigs* 
labours united in a finevoluti^whiiih 
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wm addressed to all the crowned 
beads and statesmen of various ooun- 
tri«s^ Last yea** the Peace Society 
of London offered * similar competi- 
tion. This prise of m hundred gui- 
neas has also just been awarded. In 
the view of such glorious efforts, could 
France remain neuter ? No ; doubt- 
less she had, like America and England, 
to place for a third time the struggle 
on her own soil, to say in her turn, a 
solemn word on this great question of 
the peace of the world, and it is 
this new prize*founded last year, which 
will be delivered before you. But, 
nothing, at least, will be wanting in 
the splendour of the reward ; neither 
the number of competitors, nor the 
fine talent of the reporter, nor foreign 
sympathy; for whilst the American 
Society writes to us from Boston, 
‘Happy instruments of Providence, 
spread your pacific influence over your 
powerful kingdom, over the nations 
of your continent ; and we, from this 
isolated point of land, will raise our 
ardent prayers for our common cause / 
at the same time, the honourable dele- 
gate from the Peace Society in Lon- 
don comes, by his presence here, to 
render, in his turn, a testimony of the 
powerful harmony that reigns in the 
wishes and sentiments of three great 
nations." 

This Report* listened to with atten- 
tion, excited the interest of all the 
assembly, which expressed its satis- 
faction by its applause. 

M. VRleaave, Vice-President, then 
delivered the following Report on the 
competitidh opened for an inquiry into 
the means of securing Universal and 
Permanent Peace 

'* It is to France, and the most po- 
pular of her kings, Henry the Fourth, 
that belong, in modem times* the first 
idea of a project of Universal and 
P^esaneut Peace ; and what deserves 
*0 be remarked is, that England re* 
erived* before any other power, the 
communication of this vast wed gener- 
ous design* onwbiefa the negotiation 


at first was secretly begun. Henry 
sent his proje#of Universal Peace t,o 
Elizabeth, writing to her, * It is an 
enterprise Mte heavenly than human.' 

•' Henrvand Elizabeth were the 
greatest monarchs of their time* 
Elizabeth died, and the negotiation 
continued with James the Firit* b*r 
successor. In 1908, Sully took Cwo 
voyages to England. Overtures were 
made to Sweden, to the princes of 
Germany and Italy. But, Henry the 
Great, who wished for Universal 
Peace, fell by the bund of an assassin. 
Thus vanished the * plan of the Chris- 
tian republic/ which was the remark- 
able title of the first project of Uni- 
versal Peace, conceived in France by 
an illustrious warrior, and that was to 
recognise that Peace is a precept of 
the Gospel. 

"It is after the long calamities of 
war that the theory of Universal 
Peace oppresses and works upon the 
mmd ; it was after an age of devasta- 
tion by arms, that the bravest and 
the best of kings wished to establish 
Universal Pence. It was after another 
age of European trouble, by the wars 
of Louis the Fourteenth, that fhe 
Abbe de Saint Pierre published, under 
the wise ministry of Cardinal da 
Flcury, bin famous * Project of Per- 
petual Peace/ (in three vols. 12mo.,) 
in which he advances that the plan of 
an European permanent Diet, which 
he proposes, had been approved, and 
even in part drawn up by the Duke 
of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon. 
It was after the disastrous Seven Years* 
War, a year before the peace of 1763, 
that J. J. Rousseau printed his analysis 
of the project of the Abbfi de Saint 
Pierre. And lastly, it is after the 
wars of the revolution and the empire, 
that the Societies of Peace have been 
formed in North America* London, 
and Geneva, and that the Christian 
Morals Society, which by its very tide 
it a Peace Society* has established 
its bosom a ComdStttee, entrusts! 
with the same honourable object of 
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promoting the establishment of Per- 
manent Peace/ founded^on a holy ap- 
preciation of the precepts of heaven, 
the common want of nations and 
kings, and all the best interests of the 
world. 

44 The people of England, who, like 
all other civilized nations, havja need 
of Peoee for their iralustry ana com- 
merce, which contains numerous 
friends of religion and humanity, have 
seen with joy, upwards of twenty-five 
years ago, the formation in London of 
a Peace Society. This Society wished 
to affiliate itself with ours, and pre- 
senting us with its numerous useful 
publications, and sending to Pans one 
of its most worthy members, Mr. Ri- 
gaud, descended from a French family, 
and now become our colleague, invited 
us to establish in France, the most 
brilliant focus of military glory, and 
under the very shade of immortal lau- 
rels, a competition for a prize on the 
blessing of Peace. 

44 The examination of the question 
of Universal and Permanent Peace, 
and the means of securing it without 
thp assistance of arms, is the most 
important, as it is the most difficult 
that can be proposed to the contem- 
plation of the mind of the wise, of 
Christians, philosophers, and states- 
men. 

44 Whatever be the solution, more 
or less distant, I will not say of what 
has been called 4 the dream of the good 
Abbe de Saint-Pierre,’ but of the 
mutest problem which can possibly 
be examined, this competition will be 
renowned; for it is the first time that 
the question has ever been put in 
France, by a Society at once learned, 
religious, and philanthropic, and the 
era in which it is publicly proposed 
for examination, seems to announce a 
great social progress; it is a giant 
In the career of the human 
m 

'VJ'he Programme indicated in the 
quettiqp three parts : — 

41 K To prove that war is in oppo- 


sition to the true spirit of Christianity. 
2. To establish that war does violence 
to all the sentiments of humanity, and 
that it is contrary to the prosperity of 
nations. 3. To inquire into, and in- 
dicate the means of bringing in and 
securing to the world, without the 
use of arms, the reign of Universal 
and Permanent Peace. 

44 The program me, therefore, required, 
in those who should treat this high 
question, the triple quality of being 
religious men, moralLts, and civilians. 

41 We must acknowledge that the first 
two parts offer no difficulty. It is 
so easy to establish and demonstrate 
that war is in opposition to the spirit 
of peace and charity which breathes 
throughout the Sacred Volume. It 
is f>o of war amongst nations, as of 
duel in the enclosed field between two 
individuals ; for war is the duel of 
nations , a duel of which the land and 
the seas are the vast theatre. But a 
single combat is less culpable than ft 
battle, a bombardment, an assault, 
putting a multitude to death by the 
edge of the sword; for the single 
combat is generally sudden and un- 
premeditated ; whilst battle, bombard- 
ment, and assault are in general cal- 
culated violences, whilst putting a 
whole garrison to the sword is too 
often a threat made beforehand, a 
chastisement promised to heroic de- 
fence , and the duels of nations are 
premeditated crimes against humanity. 
And it is &&d to see legislators reserv- 
ing severe pains, even the penalty of 
death, for the duellist, whilst they 
prescribe public rqoicingA religious 
songs, the hymn of the Te Deem, il- 
luminations find national festivals, for 
thousands of men slaughtered or mu- 
tilated in the duels of nations! 

44 It is easy to prbve that war does 
violence to all the sentiments hu- 
manity, and to deduce from the his- 
tory of ancient and modern nations, 
the every where apparent result that 
war has constantly led to ell the mis- 
fortunes find calamities of the worlds 
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and frequently caused the rain and 
Ml of empires. 

“But it is, unfortunately, useftistfll 
to depict, to retrace incessantly the 
fetal results of war ; to point to 
Greece, after celebrated battles, after 
having long torn each other to pieces, 
falling under the yoke of Philip and 
Alexander, then under the yoke of 
the Romans, and afterwards becoming 
a province without a name, under the 
sword of the Ottomans 1 

41 It is again useful to point to Rome, 
aspiring to the conquest of the world, 
calling herself its queen,, falling into 
decay from the republic to the empire ; 
becoming weak by continually ex- 
tending herself; grasping, with her 
legions, the world which escapes her ; 
from being mistress becoming a slave, 
and from being the universal sove- 
reign, reduced to a giant corpse, tram- 
pled under the feet of barhai ians ! 

“ It is useful to repeat again, and tell 
of the tragic end of almost every con- 
quel ar, to recall to mind that most of 
them, after having filled the old world 
with the terrible report of their name, 
die without having left a throne or 
a state. That Alaric, Timor, Gengis, 
have passed over the earth like hur- 
ricanes, and that nothing remains of 
their conquests, as of those of Cyrus, 
Alexander, and the first Caesars, but 
unknown ruins' and names, whose fame 
is more or less tarnished by the voice 
of humanity, 

44 One of the high lessons of history 
is to show how uncertain is the fate 
of arms. Hie loss of a battle may 
load to that of a state. The nationality 
of % people may perish in the combat 
of a few hours. What would have 
become of Branco in the latter years 
of Xtfmis the Fourteenth, if, after forty 
years of victory* his long reverses had 
not at length feund an unhoped-for 
to tat in the plain ofDenain, so unhoped- 
for* that the aged king was already 
ragswag to mount bis ho m to go, 
•Sid b% Opt bury himself under the 
rufosdf f he monarchy* 


« Frequently fortuitous circumifeuees. 
what is called ^aace* has^Sliettled 
the fate of battles ; there have been 
some which lost at the beginning* 
have finished-by being won, as it bap- 
pened at the fields of Fontenoy and 
Marengo ; others have been first won, 
and tten lost, ag was the case at Wa- 
terloo. Thus wafdecided, at Marengo 
the establishment, and at Waterloo, 
the fall of the empire! What a 
subject of meditation for kings ! 
What instruction for nations ! 

“ The more an empire increases in 
extent by arms, the more it weakens 
in reality. The higher it rises in its 
false grandeur, the nearer apparently 
is its fall ; it is like the line of battle, 
whiclf in proportion to its extent, is 
the easier broken. * 

44 Examples, the proofs of history, 
and lessons abound ; but the ambitious 
know not how to listen to their voice. 
Charles the Twelfth saw not that the 
victory of Narva would bring on the 
great reverse of Pultawa, Napoleon 
did not see that the eagle rising to 
the sun at Austerlitz, might fall in the 
evening of Waterloo. Any govern- 
ment that would still dream of su- 
premacy, of ruling the world, to whom 
incessant conquests and spoils would 
be necessary, and universal dominion, 
would but deceive itself, as have been 
deceived every invader and every con- 
queror, # God has given the earth to 
mankind*, end not to one man, of to 
one government. He punishes the 
insensate ambitious, even in the tem- 
porary duration of their splendour, 
and whilst what is called gktty is 
displayed abroad, misery dwells and 
threatens within. W ar impoverishes 
every thing, even victory. Prolonged 
success rains the conquerors ; reverses 
come, and the world always escapes 
the grasp of the invader. It is not 
the war of arms that profits long ; it 
is the peaceful struggle of rival in- 
dustry and commerce which alone if^ 
always profitable. » 

“The first two parts of ttie pro- 
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gramme offer, therefore, no other dif- 
ficulty than that of the choice of facte, 
to know how to sum them up. to 
reason, convince, or move. 

“ Bat the third pert may, perhaps, 
for a long time to come, appear still 
as the chimera of an ideal and utopian 
virtue. 

“The means of securing the univer- 
sal blessing of immutable Peace, seem 
to defy all the effoits of science and 
genius. 

44 So, in the considerable number of 
Essays sent in for competition, we 
must not expect to find that, which 
lit present, at least, is undi^coverable, 
the certain means of quick and easy 
application to lay the foundation of, 
and to preserve permanent Peace 
Uffiongst the nations of the earth. 

* 41 All that we ought reasonably to 
hope for and to seek, is the most 
satisfactory work, which should best 
establish, not -the near reality of suc- 
cess, but its possibility at some more 
or less distant future period of time. 

41 It was of importance to call the 
attention of the civilized world to this 
question, the greatest of our time ; 
it is here propounded ; this is u step 
in advance. 

44 Twenty -four Essays, some written 
in Italian, in English, and in German, 
and of which the greater number are 
volumes, were sent in for competition. 
Let us remark, by the way, as an his- 
torical singularity, that the Peace So- 
ciety of London having proposed, 
nearly at the same period, the Bame 
subject for competition, received pre- 
cisely the same number of twenty- 
four Essays, which would seem to in- 
dicate an equal degree of interest felt 
by two nations powerful in arms, in 
the question of Universal and Perma- 
nent Peace. In a first examination 

X our Society, the object was to ex- 
$6 those Essays whose weakness, 
at ft respects their form and matter, 
was relatively evident. In a second 
operation, were reserved those Essays 
which deserved to compete for the 


prize, <*ad they wereferond to amount 
to the mmiber of seven* Lastly, ft 
resulted from a tW?d examination that 
the authors of Nos. 4 and 9 should 
divide the prize t that two silver me- 
dals should he awarded to the authors 
of Nos. $ and 14; and that a bronze 
medal should be given fb the author 
of No. 13, 

44 The sealed notes having been 
opened, discovered that the prize was 
divided between M. Bazan (de la 
Mancbc.) an<j M. Charles Pecqueur. 

“M. Bazan, who appears a stranger 
to all desire of literary fame, seems to 
have been moved simply by a seuti- 
ment which makes bun esteemed as 
the religious roan, the unconscious 
scholar, and the friend of humanity. 

“M. Charles Pecqueur has already 
been crowned, in 1838, by the Aca- 
demy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
for hia useful and beautiful work on 
the question, * Of the Interests of 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Agri- 
culture.' To him we are indebted 1 " 
also, amongst other works, for a book 
4 On the Physical Interests of Man 
in their relation to Liberty.' The sub- 
jects which hitherto have called forth 
the meditations of the author, have 
been social questions, the success of 
w hich rest upon peace ; and, in send- 
ing in his Essay to the competi- 
tion, he did but continue his civic 
work, and give it the last finishing 
stroke. 

“There is, in the two works tbs* di- 
vide the prize, real merit . The merit 
of principles ; that of the most laud- 
able sentiments; that of science and 
historical facta ; that of thought to a 
remarkable degree; that of style to a 
sufficient degree. 

“In No. 4 we find much, sometime* 
too much precision. 

“In No. 9 we remark more detailed 
facts, sometimes too many citations, 
or too many detail*. But it is earner 
to retrench fh*» to enlarge; to prune 
the exuberant shoot* than to supply 
the absent branch. - M * 





% 

- “The author of No v 4, M. Bazhin 
the historical picture ef theWvfl* of war 
* frock the most remote ages to our own 
times, appears, if oat more methodical, 
-at least more striking in bit energetic 
precision, than the author of No. 9, 
M. Pecqueur, in the long exposition of 
the foots he reports, bat which, how* 
ever, have their utility. One sap* 
poses the facts known, and reasons ; 
the other collects the facts, and con- 
cludes. The two processes have each 
their advantage. # 

f »Bot if we compare the two works 
in their third part, which is the prin- 
cipal of the subject, the question of 
the means, uhich seem destined to 


remain for a long time, mot e or less 
hypothetical, or very difficult to re- 
solve, M. Pecqueur recovers the ad- 
vantage. His system is more judici- 
ous and more complete ; ft is deve- 
loped in more than 250 pages. It is 
quite a treatise ; it is a book that de- 
rves to be read and meditated 
* 


"The analysis of the means proposed 
by the two authors, even the citation 
?of the summaries of their chapters, 
would take up too much room in this 
Report. In general, amongst the means 
suggested, are to be found the per- 
manent Diet of the delegates of all 
nations, which it would be as difficult 
to have adopted now, as when Car- 
dinal Deary said to the Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre, on the subject of that 
diet, * You have forgotten, Sir, for 
the preliminary article, to begin by 
sending a troop of missionaries to 
dispose the heart and mind of princes 
in its favour/ 

"Amongst the other means, some are 
wise and happy ; however they are, 
they* could mdy be seeds which, gener- 
ally, have Still need to ripen under die 
an ndf «4vSBeatfon, 

*®ut it is much to Hove called forth 
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meditation on ideas, of^which^some 
may be admired, others #Wm*sad, 
combated, or modified* 

“No doubt every project which 
for its object touring nations and 
kings to an understanding to 
variably, what l shall call the Gtarfer 
of Peace, mus^ be more or leas uto- 
pian ; but the highest and most holy 
occupation of the human mind, is to 
labour to bring to a possible state of 
execution, that which might appear at 
first but as the finest dream of reasod 
and humanity. 

11 It remains for me to say a few 
words of the three candidates who 
have obtained medals* at the compe* 
tition. . „ 

“The fir«t, M, Doublet de BoistlJbu 
bault, a counsellor at Chartres, whom 
the Christian Morals Society has al- 
ready crowned ou the subject of stock 
jobbing, has employed the epistolary 
form, and developed his philanthropic 
views in a series of fifteen letters, 
of which the first is dated Paris, 
1841. 

“ The epistolary form is more easy 
and agreeable than methodical. Here 
it does not conduct to the bottom 
of the subject, but it necessarily 
hurts the order and division of the 
parts. 

*' The first ten lettei s are devoted to 
a learned exposition of all the argu- 
ments supplied by religion, history, 
and humanity against war, and con- 
siderations in favour of Peace. The 
Letters 1 1 to 14, treat of the means 
to render that peace universal and 
permanent. The loth and last flit- 
ter is entitled, 4 Recapitulation/ 

"The style is correct and elegant; 
the views are just, and sometimes 
elevated. It is the work of a worthy 
and a learned map. 

'* The author of No* 14, M. deMont- 
brion, has divided methodically, each 
of the three parts of the programme 
into three sections, fits plan is one * 
of the ^ best conceived. He never ’ 
wander# from his subject, but hejgg^ 
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not gtnap it with sufficient strength 
,iu all its /elevation. Time failed him, 
he said, end we perceive it. Always 
faithful to his motto, 4 To the hap- 
piness <of man peae^ts indispensable 
he is constantly animated with laud- 
able sentiments. The facts which 
he cites in proof or Jbpport of the 
propositions of the tJbhgramme, ap- 
pear less the result of newly made 
researches, than of information long 
ago acquired. 

44 The style, in general, neither shines 
by elegance, strength, nor splendour, 
but still it is pure, notwithstanding 
some negligence which the precipita- 
tion of the work rendered inevitable. 
The thoughts arc seldom striking, 
bttt they are generally just and true. 

44 M. Paul Robert, author of No. 
13, has taken for his rnotto this 
thought of Rousseau, 4 The bounds of 
the possible are not so limited as we 
think ; it is our weaknesses and our 
vices that straiten them/ These 
bounds of the possible, M. Robert 
has sought to overthrow ; but he set 
himself too late to this difficult task, 
and the work has been precipitated. 
His long Essay, which is not even 
paged, was sent in full of erasures ; 
however, in a style frequently negli- 
gent, we remark useful, attentive ob- 
servations and lmppv thoughts. There 
are striking traits in the picture of 
the wars of the republic, and the wars 
of the empire. And if indignation 
seems sometimes to carry the painter 
too far in his irascible energy, we re- 
cognise that humanity alone supplied 
his pencil with the colours. 

4i The author reasons on the senti- 
ment of Jeon Jacques, and on the 
project of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre ; 
he is not entirely of their opinion, he 
exhibits and explains his own senti- 
ments. If he thinks, as the philoso- 
pher of Geneva, that the European 
congress is impossible with absolute 
governments, he thinks the institution 
of such a congress easy with those 
tb&lg ftre free and constitutional, and 
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wait* he aft these governments 
are established. However, be wishes 
for no revolutionary propagation of 
them. He believes in the tendency 
of all nations toward^ liberty ? bat he 
does not feel that liberty is incompa- 
tible with that monarchy that reunites 
together, by conciliating and strength- 
ening the interests of people and 
kings ; and he greets all those mon- 
archies which are become constitu- 
tional with the prospect of fhture hap- 
piness, which appears to him to open 
before them. 

44 Amongst tb e Essays excluded from 
competition, but which were noticed, 
are Nos. 3 and 12. The first, written 
in an elevated style, but not free from 
bombast, was deficient in thought, 
and also in njejhodical general arrange- 1 ' 
ments. ^tfhe second offered a prodi- 
gious display of erudition. It had 
for its motto, in Chinese characters, 
this consoling maxim of aeage of the, 
celestial empire, 44 All the reasonable 
desires of man shall be accomplished/* # 
This Essay is full of texts in Hebrew, . 
Greek, and Arabic characters, taken 
from the Holy Scriptures and the Fa- 
thers of the Church. The author 
rambles with spirit over his subject, 
and does not seem to think sufficiently 
of making it enter into the domain erf 
public opinion. 

14 One consideration struck us in 
reading the numerous Essays sent in 
for competition ; that is, that the au- 
thors had to fulfil two almost irre- 
concilable conditions— ‘to write at once 
for the learned, and for the tease of 
the people who require to be enlight- 
ened. That task was Impossible ; it 
1 was necessary to make a choice. 

41 Now, in general, the works sent in 
were less made for the ignorant than 
for enlightened men ; bat it is not 
the same with this question Si With 
that of the greatness of God in the 
wonders of the universe; it Is parti- 
cularly for the people that the latter 
picture ought to be traced, and planed 
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the great questiouof Umver^aud 
Permanent Peace* It is, as in nature, 
on the most elevated spats the iff lit 
must dawn before It spreads itself on 
the plains below, 

, M Until better times, when instruc- 
tion shall be more general amongst the 
people, judicious, well written little 
tracts, such as those published by the 
Peace Society in London, will peihaps 
be the best means to make the mass 
of the people understand and feel the 
advantages of Peace. 

“ The grand and principal thing now 
is, to carry a greater degree of light 
into the councils of kings; as it is 
more for the governors than for the 
governed, that it is of consequence, 
at a period when the politics of in- 
terest rule, to demonstrate that peace, 
the greatest want of itofe people, is 
also the first interest of kings. This 
easy demonstration is better, perhaps, 
than all the means that can be mdi- 

! cated in the third part of the pro- 
gramme. 

“And yet kt us still seek these 
means , never, perhaps, did the truth 
appear more manifest than in the 
epoch in which we live, of thdt an 
cicnt maxim of the sage of Chinn, 
'All the reasonable piojccts of man 
shall be accomplished/ Already have 
we not seen the suppiesbion of the 
slave-trade ? which cannot fail to be 
followed by the abolition of slavery. 
The questions of the suppression of 
public gaming and lotteries, and other 
questions eminently social, the solution 
of which appeared difficult and far 
distant, brought forward in competi- 
tion by the Christian Morals Society, 
and pass rapidly from the state of ex- 
amination to the state of law ? We t 
are arrived at an era in which civilian- 
tion advances on the wings of time ; 
the present competition is itself a 
proof of it. We have not yet the 
realisation of the plan of Henry the 
Fourth; hut the hope that it might 
he so never before appeared so near 


its completion m ah *bp pr*t*$tmo- 

meet* * * 

41 It is the duty o Hhfc wise of every 
country, and it becomes them to nmfee 
an appeal to ttyp general w wtf, the 
first, the greatest interest of the no- 
tions of the earth; the people will 
hear them ; opinion will be formed ift 
the minds wu consciences, and go- 
vernments will not be able to remalh 
deaf to its voice. The time is past in 
which wo could apply the Quidqaid 
delirant regi * plectuntur Achitn* R^o&on 
hus marched with the lapse of time ; 
and when, m 1813, the coalition of 
sovereigns wished to engage the peo- 
ple in the European struggle against 
Nupolcon, the people would not rise 
and march but on condition that con- 
stitutional laws should be given them, 
“ The peace of Europe has already 
been maintained for a quarter of a 
centuiy. History offers not, perhaps, 
an instance of so long a pause of repose 
amongst the nations. This fact gives 
hope and seems a happy presage. All 
prospers in time of peace ; the arts 
floui ish ; and it is at Puns, full of the 
trophies of victory, — it is m the Pa- 
lace of the Fine Ar% thut the first 
prizes, in the competition for Peace, 
will be awarded ill France. This 
again is a happy presage. 

“ The Society of Christian Morals 
has discharged one of its great, its 
greatest duties, by opening m France, 
the career in which Universal and 
Permanent Peace has been held up 
as the object which it is the general 
interest to attain ; and by crowning 
two works that point out, not infalli- 
ble means of quickly realising that 
object, but the best means that have 
been proposed up to the present time, 
the Society of Christian Morals has 
deposited a seed which will spring up 
and grow in the minds of the people, 
and the understanding of kings ; and 
the seed shall bear its fruit at an 
epoch which this society shall have 
hastened, on its happy arrival. ^ * 

“ The Peace Societies which in 
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the old and new world, and which 
WiH he^ialtiplied, will unite with the 
Christian Morals Society in applying 
their real and their efforts to extin- 
guish national hatreds, hy rekindling 
every where the flame of Christian 
virtues, to secure the universal and 
permanent triumph of/what may be 
called the cause of God and humanity, 
the holy cause in which are involved 
all the wants of the world, the pros- 
perity of every people, and from 
henceforth the well understood in* 
tCrfcst of all governments and all 
kings.” 

This discourse, listened to with 
fixed attention, was several times ac- 
companied with lively applause. 

The honourable delegate of the 
Peace Society of London, Mr. lti- 
gaud, expressed himself in these 
terms : — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is 
with sentiments of inexpressible joy I 
find myself once more in the midst of 
you : as a humble fellow labourer, and 
as delegated by the Peace Society of 
London, I have the honour to assist 
at the Annual Public Meeting of your 
excellent Society. 

44 I congratulate you cordially on 
the happy result of the varied and in- 
teresting labours which, during the 
course of the year, have occupied your 
cares and deliberations ; and that, 
without prejudice to so many other 
philanthropic objects, which share 
your solicitude and your sympathy, 
you have been able to find time to 
labour for the advancement of the im- 
portant cause of Peace, that cause 
which accords so well with all that 
is useful, and which tends to perfect 
all, 

" I congratulate you that, in the 
competition opened on the subject of 
Peace, the genius and intelligence of 
the French should have been so bril- 
liantly developed, that the only diffi- 
culty you have experienced has been 
to pronounce with justice between the 
numerous and skilful competitors. I 


congratulate the honourable cham- 
pions ofPeace, whom you now crown 
with tW olive— a crown infinitely more 
glorious than the laurel that encircles 
the brows of heroes and conquerors, 
and which reflects upon France the 
only glory yet wanting to her in the 
eyes of all the civilized nations of the 
world. 

• 4 ( Blessed are the peacemakers : 
for they shall be called the children of 
God/ 

“ But we must not conceal the fact 
that we have but just entered on this 
career of humanity and religion, that 
we must prepare to encounter many 
obstacles, and above all to struggle 
against a multiplicity of prejudices in 
favour of war, and of that false glory 
which is thought to be inseparable 
from it. It is not that we are insen- 
sible to the inestimable blessings of 
Peace, nor to the evils and misfortunes 
that follow in the train of war ; but 
we have been so accustomed to tbese^ 
things, that at length, without search-^ 
ing deeper into this subject, important 
to individual happiness, as well as to 
that of our country and the whole 
human race, we have rested contented 
in the belief that this scourge is ab- 
solutely inevitable, and that war hav- 
ing always desolated the earth, it 
must continue from age to age, to ex- 
ercise its malevolent and pernicious 
influence. 

4 ‘ But, in what consists this un- 
happy, absolute, and fatal necessity ? 
Alas 1 shall the sword devour for ever t. 
Let us strive to throw off the yoke of 
prejudice, and to contemplate, with , a 
calm and impartial mind, hy the light 
of the Gospel, this interesting subject, 
as if for the first time it presented it- 
self to the mind; and perhaps truth 
will deign to unveil herself to our 
sight. 

44 Ah, could wejmt once imagfoe 
that one of those pure angelic beings 
who surround the throne of the 
Eternal, deriving aH their felicity from 
their proximity and resemblance to 
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the uncreated Being, Whose , 
essence » love— had never hear# of 
the character and state of the inha- 
bitants of the earth: and could we 
further suppose that it were permitted 
him to visit this world, the imagina- 
tion of man. fertile as it is. could not 
conceive, nor could the powers of man 
describe, the sentiments of horror 
mingled with deep compassion, that 
would seize the angelic mind in con- 
templating such an accumulated mass 
of malignity, sin, and misery, produc- 
ing the most perfect contrast imagin- 
able to that pure, celestial state of 
holiness, love, and felicity jh it 
had been his hij® cudst. 

Oh! how woulS A w&Pwiln that 
afflict human nature\ Jale in his heart 
the tender compassions of the angelic 
nature ; but when he beheld tbe ch- 
ina^ of" V ‘H in the mutual destruc- 
tion or tile human race by the horri- 
ble practice of war — cast down at 
the disgusting sight, he would avert 
liL eyes from the ensanguined plain, 
and ‘ shed such tears as angels 
weep.* 

“ And why should not we be equally 
affected at the sight of so much evil 
and unhappiness ? It is becuuse the 
mists of prejudice surround us, and 
conceal from our view the light of the 
sublime truth of the Gospel. But if 
we were to submit ourselves to that 
divine and infallible truth, we should 
be fully convinced that war is entirely 
incompatible with all the principles 
and all the precepts of Christianity, 
and that it cannot accord with that 
pure and holy religion, which is essen- 
tially a religion of love and charity 
the most unlimited, this religion 
was announced to the world at the 
nativity of the Saviour, by the celestial 
anthem of angels * Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth Peace, good 
will toward men/ This is the epitome, 
the very essence and nature of that 
kingdom which oar adorable Saviour 
came to establish on the earth. And 


in conformity with this ongettp hymn, 
the Saviour said, ‘Love your enemies 
‘a new commandment I give onto 
you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you/ And God has given us 
this commandment that we may walk 
in his footsteps, 

" Perfectly assured of the validity 
of our principles, let us persevere in 
this work of faith and love, with the 
sweet conviction that in following the 
holy and peaceable precepts of Chris- 
tianity, we shall advance in the highest 
degree the civilization, the prosperity, 
and tbC felicity of man : for such is 
the object of the Christian religion, 
and it would not be without blasphemy 
should we dare to believe that He who 
is Wisdom itself, has given us im- 
practicable precepts, which it would be 
impossible for us to follow, 

“ In labouring in the holy cause of 
Peace, we have also this encourage- 
ment to perseverance, that we are 
persuaded it is destined finally to tri- 
umph over all opposition, and over 
all difficulties; for the voice of the 
Lord has said, ‘ They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea/ 

44 At that blessed era when the 
peaceful spirit of Christianity shall 
triumph gloriously and become uni- 
versal, » then * they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into prumng-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any 
more/ 

“ Friends of mankind, peaceful 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, follow his 
steps ; cultivate that spirit of love to 
one another, by which it shall be 
known that you are his disciples; la- 
bour to disseminate this feeling in 
every heart, and amongst every people. 
Cherish that sweet and intimate union 
which has happily been formdft 
amongst the friends of Peace in 
q 2 
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France, in England, in Switzerland, 
and America; may it be cemented 
still more and more, and may your 
united efforts b2 so blessed of Hea- 
ven, that they may at length intro- 


duce upon tbe earth the happy reign 
of Universal and Permanent Peace* 
This discourse, pronounced with 
sensible emotion, was generally ap- 
plauded. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY, — NO. V. 

11 It It lawful for Christian men at the 
commandment of the Magistrate to wear 
weapons and serve in the want,*’ — 37 1 h 
Article of the Church of England. 

Inasmuch as the Apostle declares, 
" all scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable [for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works ; how 
much were it to be desired, that they 
who acknowledge this divine authority 
would search for themselves, that they 
might know the mind of God, and the 
will of God from his own teaching, 
rather than from the teaching of 
men. 

The Church of England, as by law 
established, it were to be supposed 
would accord in its principles with 
the maxims of the civil government 
with which it is connected. It is 
therefore no matter of surprise that a 
nation professedly Christian, yet re- 
taining those maxims of the world, 
which in all ages have been the fruit- 
ful source of violence and strife, should 
use the power it possesses of con- 
trolling its religious principles. How 
should it be otherwise ? For theu 
would it be a kingdom divided against 
itself, which we know could not stand. 
It is not only by the formal avowal 
contained in its articles, but in con- 
sistency with it, in a variety of ways, 
that the church by law established, 
countenances and encourages war. A 


recent occasion* furnished a striking 
instance of it, when the standards of 
certain regiments were consecrated by 
two of its high dignitaries. How 
mournful are the reflections excited 
by those national monuments in St. 
Paurs cathedral, by which it would 
appear that military heroes and plun- 
derers of nations, are still held forth 
as worthy of our highest regard 1 In 
contemplating them, the consideration 
forcibly presents itself, what is here, 
indicating it to be a temple for the ser- 
vice of H im who is styled the Prince of 
Peace ; and whose highest attribute is 
Jove? What is here which would not 
have befitted the heathen temples of 
ancient Greece or of Rome ? 

“ What do ye more than others ? M 
was the consideration excited by our 
blessed Lord, when setting forth his 
exalted and pure doctrine. u If ye 
love them who love you, what thank 
have ye ? for sinners also Jove those 
that love them.*' "And if ye do 
good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye ? for sinners also 
do even the same.’* The Christian is 
called with a high and holy calling. 
He is not allowed to be conformed to 
this world ; and if those he is asso- 
ciated with uphold principles at va- 
riance with truth, the commandment 
still remains, u Come out from among 
them.’* There are many members of 
the Church of England who consci- 
entiously believe all war to be unholy 

* See Remarks on this subject in the 
Herald qf Peace tor April, 1042. 
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and anti-Christian : who are, perhaps, 
disposed 44 to forget that item in we 
Articles or who do not allow the 
judgment of men, when they perceive 
it to be discordant with the revealed 
will of God. With the. consciences 
of these we desire not to intermeddle. 
But to all who name the name of 
Christ, it is a duty to study his doc- 
trine, to learn of him, to imbibe his 
spirit. 44 If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his." 
It is to be desired that the righteous 
cause of Universal Peace may be free 
to all denominations of Christians. 
If we agree in this, we have a bond 
of union infinitely better than creeds 
and systems of human invention ; nod 
more in accordance with that mark of 
discipleship given by the Saviour 
himself, when he said, “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye love one another.” Were 
Christians agreed in the full reception 
oPthc law of love, they might look 
forward in hope of the speedy and 
complete fulfilment of all those pro- 
phecies which predict the enlarge- 
ment of their borders and the uni- 
versal dominion of Jesus ; but if we 
bite and devour one another, an Apos- 
tle cautions, 44 take heed that ye be 
not Consumed one of another.'* It 
can hardly be doubted, that the pre- 
valence of a spirit of enmity amongst 
professors of the Christian faith, has 
been for ages a stumbling-block to the 
heathen world; and that consequently * 
the way of the Lord can be effectually 
prepared only by its removal. But 
alas ! fleets and armies still go forth, 
and Christians are not known amongst 
the nations as lovers of Peace. * How 
melancholy the reflection ! Are they 
not rathef known, especially at this 
'time ip the East, as a people that de- 
light in war ? More than paralyzing. 
It is to be feared, in that part of the 
world, all the efforts bf devoted mis- 
neverthetess, 
think we dis- 
brighter day ; 


hot however bn^ by the appointed 
means— the divine blessing oh indivi- 
dual faithfulness. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. — NO, VI, 

11 Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.”— -Matt. v. 5. 

Meekness must needs be a prominent 
characteristic of the follower of Jesus 
Christ, for to this he especially in- 
vited his disciples : 11 learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.** It 
is no light consideration in our ex- 
amination of the practice of war 
amongst professing Christians, that 
wc find qualities which are approved 
of God, and this especially, which i« 
declared to be 44 in his sight an orna- 
ment of great price not merely set 
light by, but accounted a reproach, 
and repugnant to the military charac- 
ter. It is recorded of Charles the 
Twelfth, king of Sweden, that before 
he ascended the throne, he amused 
himself one day in the apartment of 
the king, his father, looking at two 
geographical charts— the one of a 
town of Hungary taken by the Turks 
from the Emperor ; and the other of 
Riga, the capital of Livonia, a pro- 
vince conquered by the Swedes dur- 
ing the preceding century. At the 
bottom of the chart of the Hungary 
town wpre those words of Job, ” The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord/* The young prince having 
read these words, immediately took 
his pencil and profanely wrote under 
the chart, Dieu me Va dornke , leviable 
ne me Valera pas . The disposition 
which this incident evinced, was con- 
sistent and worthy the man who had 
chosen Alexander the Conqueror for 
his model. 'The following extract 
from the life of the pious Fenelon, ex- 
hibits to us a character of another 
sort;-— *r 

"The severity of the winter of, 
1709, completed the desolation of Ee* 


aionarks. 
for Betb 
cent tbe da^nmg of a 
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nelon's native country# which had been 
ravaged by war during the eight pre- 
ceding years. This was a field for 
the display of his virtues. 1 1 love 
my family ’ — this was his maxim, and 
these his words,—* 1 love my family 
better than myself ; I love my country 
better than my family; but I love 
mankind better than my country/ ” 
• * * * There was at this time, 

in his granaries, corn to the amount 
of an hundred thousand francs. Re- 
fusing any compensation, he distri- 
buted the whole to the soldiers. “ The 
king/' said he, ** owes me nothing ; 
and in the misfortunes with which the 
people are oppressed, I ought, as a 
Frenchman and a bishop, to restore 
to the state what I have received from 
it/’ It was thus that Fenelon re- 
venged his disgrace ! 

His munificence, however, was not 
confined to his countrymen. English- 
men likewise shared his bounty ; and 
to their honour be it recorded, they 
were not ungrateful. In return for 
that philanthropy, which the circum- 
stance of being an enemy could not 
extinguish, a safe conduct was granted 
to the good archbishop, whenever the 
voice of humanity pronounced it ex- 
pedient ; and it was then only that it 
was valued. Of the use which he 
made of it we shall have a better idea, 
by attending to a particular instance. 

It is but just to say, that on this 
occasion the wretched, without dis- 
tinction, found in Fenelon a father, 
and in his palace a home, Nay, in 
cases where he had not sufficient ac- 
commodation at his disposal, he hired 
houses for the reception of the desti- 
tute* He became literally ** the ser- 
vant of all/ 1 At the board which he 
spread for the homeless and the des- 
titute, he himself served. 

He ono day observed a peasant 
dejected and melancholy, whose grief 
did Pot permit him, though hungry, 
to repair decaying nature. “ Why/' 
said Fenelon, “ do you not eat ?” 
M Ah, sir/ 1 replied the peasant, M I 


bad a cow, the support of my family, 
which, when flying from my cottage, 
I had not time to take along with me, 
by this time it is in the hands of the 
enemy, and I never shall find her 
equal more/’ Under the protection 
of his safe conduct, the venerable 
Archbishop immediately set off, ac- 
companied with a single domestic, 
found the cow, and restored Jjer to the 
peasant. 

In contemplating the Christian 
character here set before us, we are 
minded of the words of the text — 
tf Blessed are the meek." The world 
thinks not so ; but Christians who 
have believed, and have acted under 
such belief, have happily proved their 
truth. The meek are not left to their 
own helplessness, but they are taught 
of God, they are guided in judgment ; 
they are peculiarly under the diviqc 
protection. See the 76th Psalm. 

This truth might be illustrated by 
many special instances ; but suffice it 
to refer to that which ib open to con- 
stant observation. Meek and humble 
spirits do not generally excite anger 
and revenge; they rather conciliate, 
and bespeak kindness and love. Who 
knows not, that “ a soft answer turns 
away wrath/' and that ** yielding 
pacifieth great oflences ?” It is also 
equally apparent, “ a wrathful man 
stirreth up strife," so likewise, " he 
that is of a proud heart /' 

The conduct of Isaac is an eminent 
instance of meekness* His prosperity 
excited the envy of his neighbours— 
the Philistines ; they stopped up his 
wells, and so drove him from amongst 
them ; but he forebore resentment, and 
looked to the Almighty* And the 
divine blessing attended him, inso- 
much that they who bad hated him 
saw it, acknowledged it, and sought 
his friendship. The conduct of Da- 
vid, when persecuted by Saul, was 
distinguished by* meekness and for- 
bearance, so that he both disarmed 
his adversary, and constrained him to 
acknowledge, ** Thou art moreright- 
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eon* thap V 9 Bat a greater than 
David ha*, set us an example, that we 
should walk in his steps. He bore 
the contradiction of sinners against 
himself. When arraigned before the 
judgment seat of Pilate, M as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth/* 

Of godliness it is written generally, 
that it “ is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come/* 
And again, more particularly, “ When 
a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even bis enemies to be at 
peace with him/* “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth, 
and shall delight themselves in the 
abundance oi Peace/* 

G. 


*0 THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD OF 
PEACE. 

Sir, — Like your talented correspond- 
ent, Mr. Macnamara, I also expect 
great things from the Peace Conven- 
tion, which it is proposed to hold next 
June, in London. The bare fact, that, 
in the present day, the lawfulness of 
war has been so for discussed, not to 
say negatived, as that the friends of 
peace should feel themselves strong 
enough to convene, from different 
countries, as well as from sections of 
our own, delegates whose business it 
will be to delibrate upon the propriety 
of publishing to the world some docu- 
ment condemnatory of war, as prac- 
tised by Christian nations, — this sim- 
ple foci, is calculated to induce reflec- 
tion in the minds of multitudes who 
have never yet fairly examined this 
momentous question. It is a great 
thing togaia the public attention to 
any givenquestion of importance i 
became, wftb propermeans of enlight- 
enment, just viewsofthat question 
may in many instances be reasonably 
expectedto follow/ In this way the 
Anti-slave** Convention of * 1840 
proved *® influential tor good, that a 


second is Axed for 1648 1 sm amrogs* 
meat, of which, by, the way, the Lon- 
don Peace Society has wisely availed 
itself, by appointing its convention to 
be held almost simultaneously with a 
Meeting, which, like the preceding 
one for the same object, cannot foil to 
concentre in the British metropolis 
many of the ablest men of our own 
land, as well as of distant countries ; 
most of whom, it may be presumed, 
are as decidedly principled against 
war, as they are against slavery ; and 
therefore may be expected to counte- 
nance, by their presence and advo- 
cacy, the Anti-war Convention also. 
Here, then will be found the means 
of public enlightenment on a question 
involving some of the dearest interests 
of man ; but which hitherto has been 
bo little examined, and therefore so 
little understood. In order, however, 
that the cause of peace may derive 
from the pending Meeting the full 
benefit which it seems capable of ren- 
dering, I submit that in the mean 
time unusual efforts should be made 
to direct the public mind to a conside- 
ration of the criminality and impolicy 
of war; and also, that the utmost 
possible publicity should be given of 
the intention to hold the proposed 
Convention, with a view to secure the 
very largest attendance of auditors 
which the intended place of meeting 
can accommodate. Of course, the 
proceedings will be reported, and ex/ 
tensively published abroad, as well os 
at home. From this much may be 
anticipated. But while some are con- 
vinced by what they read , more, per- 
haps, are impressed by what they hear. 
The living, speaking voice is invested 
with a potency and a charm which in 
many instances carry prompt convic- 
tion to the listener ; and where this 
is not the precise result, the impres- 
sions made at the assembly not seldom 
accompany the half-convinced into 
retirement, and there, by inducing* 
reading and further reflection, issue 
in full conviction. But, without this 
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preliminary process, it is not easy to 
prevail on minds of a certain class to 
begin to read upon a subject, how- 
ever important, on which their opi- 
nions are already made up, and as to 
which, therefore, they are scarcely 
open to conviction. In addition to 
the afore -cited advantages, the larger 
the assemblage on this interesting 
occasion, the more imposing in gene- 
ral estimation will be its proceedings. 
And, independent of each of the fore- 
going considerations, is it not in itself 
fitting, that a convention, whose ulti- 
mate aim is nothing less than the 
pacification of the earth, should be 
largely attended ? On every account, 
then, this thing should not be done 
in a corner. The Convention will be 
an unprecedented affair. It may form 
an epoch in the world’s future history ; 
and, humble as may be the promoters 
of this movement, they may he put- 
ting in activity a moral power, whose 
salutary influence may possibly extend 
to unborn generations, and prove the 
harbinger of that long* predicted day, 
when 11 nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more." 

To aid in the expense of widely 
announcing the Convention, may I 
venture to trouble you, Sir, with a 
mite,* for the Treasurer of the 
London Peace Society ? 

I am, Sir, &c. 

A Member of the Society. 

July, 1842. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD 07 
FKACK. 

47, Clotrance Street, Devon port, 
Any. 26, 1842. 

Sin,- — When national armies are op- 
posed to each other, deserters from 
either side are usually received with a 
degree of interest and satisfaction. 
It may therefore be presumed that the 

* A sovereign. — E ditor, 


friends of peace win also rejoice when 
deserters come over from the ranks 
of war. Of late years, their hearts 
have been cheered by a few deserters 
of no mean rank. If the accompany- 
ing testimony from one of somewhat 
inferior grade, shall appear sufficiently 
interesting to be inserted in the M He- 
rald of Peace," you may consider 
yourself fully authorized to do so ; 
and if any further particulars are cal- 
culated to be useful, as to the way by 
which my mind has been led to adopt 
the decisive step which I have so re- 
cently taken, 1 shall consider it my 
privilege, as well as my duty, to en- 
deavour to furnish them. For about 
five-and-twenty years I have been 
enrolled as a member of the Peace 
Society ; but have only now, at this 
late period, become a consistent one. 
However, the well-known . adagp, 
“ Better late than never," is not, I 
trust, inapplicable to my case. That 
desertions may be multiplied a thou- 
sand fold, both from its professed and 
conniving advocates, and the friends 
of peace increased in an equal ratio, 
is and shall be the prayer of. Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

Jas. Edwd. Mogridgb. 

P S. My rank was that of a Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry. 


The following communication unts ad- 
dressed to the Half Pay Department 
of the War Office* 

Sir, — Having become at length satis- 
factorily convinced in my own mind 
that war is unlawful, or not sanctioned 
and approved of by the laws of God, 
and quite repugnant to the precepts 
and the spirit of Christianity, l am 
under the necessity of relinquishing 
my half-pay, end consequently of re- 
turning to the accompany- 

ing document^ ft wffl, I presume, 

be readily believed that my motives 
are conscientious, or such army con- 
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science dictates to be my duty, in 
adopting such a step, when I state 
that 1 have no other income, except 
an annuity of ten pounds per annum, 
and my health in so impaired a state 
as to render it highly improbable that 
I can ever earn a livelihood ; but my 
conscience will not any longer allow 
me to countenance and uphold the 
system of war, by receiving the half- 
pay connected with it : because a sys- 
tem which teaches the art of killing 
our fellow -creatures in the most expe- 
ditious and extensive manner cannot 
possibly be an art approved of by the 
Founder of Christianity, who is, by 
the great apostle St. Paul, repeatedly 
and emphatically styled the 11 God of 
Peace," and who Himself, for the di- 
rection and encouragement of His 
disciples, declared, " Blessed are the 


Peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God ” 

I remain, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
James Edward Moqiudob. 
Cawsandy near Plymouth , 

July 26, 1642. 

Sept. 1st, I have mnch pleasure in 
informing you that I have received a 
liberal supply of tracts, pamphlets, 
and Heralds of Peace , from our warm- 
hearted friends to the good cause, the 
Balk wills of Plymouth, and that ! hope 
to make a useful distribution of them 
among clergymen, dissenting minis- 
ters, and others. 

I cannot forbear adding, that it is 
much Jo he lamented that the Auxili- 
ary for these towns, —these nurseries of 
war,-— is in so dormant a state. Can- 
not something be done to revive it ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, May , 1842 . 


EXTRACT PROM THE EPISTLE TO 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRE- 
LAND, AND ELSEWHERE. 

44 Wk have been deeply afflicted by 
the consideration of the continued 
existence and extent of slavery in the 
colonies and dependencies of several 
of the nations of Europe, os well as 
in America ; and we have been led 
into feelings of warm sympathy with 
the suffering victims of this cruel and 
anti-Christian system, wherever they 
may be. We earnestly desire that 
the day may be hastened when every 
yoke of oppression shall be broken. 

War still prevails in the East : we 
mourn over the calamities and mise- 
riea which it is producifig* We think 
witb sorrow of heart on the lot of 
tbcoe of our countrymen who are sent 
lortlju not bn works of mercy* to di»- 
tantlands where the inhabitants of 
this fabhred iafe ought to show forth 


the fruits of the mild and peaceable 
religion of Jesus ; but on errands of 
revenge and bloodshed, from which 
they may never return. May it please 
the Almighty Parent of the universe 
so to influence the hearts of our rulers, 
as that peace may be speedily restored, 
and that they may maintain the bond 
of amity’ with every nation of the 
earth. 

44 Whilst thus adverting to the dis- 
tresses of the people of different coun- 
tries, we are not insensible to the 
sufferings of the poor at home. We 
turn with feelings of deep commisera- 
tion to the multitudes in this land 
who are pining from penury, and from 
an utter insufficiency of food and rai- 
ment, These 1 privations are very 
hard to endure, but we may be in- 
structed in observing the great patience 

S 'th which they have been borne^ 
any of our members have taken 
active part in alleviating the miseries 
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by which they were surrounded $ and 
we encourage all our friends liberally 
to perform this obvious Christian 
duty, of caring for and helping their 
distressed neighbours; ever remem- 
bering the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, 0 It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 1 

4< George Stacey, 

" Clerk to the Meeting this year.” 


COMMERCE. 

One of our subscribers, an officer 
at the camp at Thoune, has trans- 
mitted to us the following details of 
a military fete t begun happily enough, 
hut which terminated in a tragical 
manner : — 

** Camp of Thoune , August 25. 

00 For the last fortnight a camp 
of 4,500 men has been formed in 
the plain of Thoune, a small town 
in the canton of Berne, under the 
command of Colonel Rilliet Con- 
stant, formerly in the Grand Army. 
There are eight battalions of infantry, 
and four companies of carbineers, 
artillery and cavalry of the several 
cantons. On Sunday last the federal 
Diet, now assembled at Berne, passed 
in review this body of troops in the 
presence of several foreign officers, 
particularly the Duke de Raguse. 
An immense crowd was present at 
this review, which took place in splen- 
did weather, at the foot of the 
majestic mountains of Stockhorn. 
Yesterday a mock fight took place. 
The passage of the river Aar was 
effected by means of a flying bridge, 
and then the troops divided into two 
bodies, and fought in the open 
ground. One body fell back to the 
foot of Mount Chasseral, the other 
turned its position by the passage of 
the Niesen, and, by a sudden attack, 
completely routed it, and pursued it 
to the village of Grosse-Noar. There, 
unfortunatdy, the defence was no 
longer a mock one, The character 


of the Swiss, who would rather be 
killed than retreat, gained the mas* 
tery, and a dreadful combat ensued. 
Not less than sixty men are wounded* 
and fright killed by the sword only. 
A horseman, who, from being Unable 
to hold his horse, had broken into a 
square, gave the signal of this dis- 
aster, which, it is hoped, will be fol- 
lowed by no other unpleasant cir- 
cumstances. The camp is to be 
immediately broken up, though it 
was to have lasted a month/* — 
Morning Chronicle , Sept . 1st, 1842. 

[In this account we have a dreadful 
proof of the evil influence of military 
display, and & complete refutation of 
the frequently urged sentiment of the 
advocates of war, that men may kill 
each other in battle, and yet enter- 
tain perfect Christian love toward 
each other. Here we read of men 
who in a sham fight being obliged to 
retreat, or really fight to maintain 
their ground, adopted the awful al- 
ternative. It is not in human nature 
to engage in the horrid business of 
war without being improperly excited 
either by defeat or conquest.—* Ed. J 


THE LOLLARDS AND THE PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

Fox, the m&rtyrologist, relates, that 
a.d. 1395 being the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Richard the Second, 
a remonstrance against ecclesiastical 
abuses was presented to Parliament* 
and also affixed to the door of St* 
Paul's and other places. This docu- 
ment is called, by its authors, 00 The 
Book of Conclusions, or Reforma- 
tion/* It contains twelve conclu- 
sions. The tenth refers to war, and 
the punishment of death, and shows, 
that although the Peace Society u 
of recent origin, yet the principles it 
advocates had zealous friends in this 
country above a century before the 
Reformation. The following extract 
is copied from Fox* with no other 
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alteration than that which was neces- aim and not for another ; but the 

seary to modernize the orthography; law of mercy, which is the New 

Manslaughter (either by war or Testament, forbiddeth all manner of 

by any pretended law of justice, murder. For in the gospel it is 

for any temporal cause, or spiritual spoken unto our forefathers, 4 Thou 

revelation),* is expressly contrary shalt not kill.' The corollary is, 

unto the New Testament, which is 4 It is a very robbing of the people 

the law of grace, full of mercy, when lords purchase indulgences and 

This conclusion is evidently proved pardons a pcend et culpd , unto such 

by the examples of the preaching of as do help their armies to kill and 

Christ here on earth, who chiefly murder the Christian people in foreign 

teacbeth every man to love his ene- countries for temporal gain, as we do 

mies, and have compassion upon see certain sojdiers who do run among 

them, and not to kill and murder the heathen people to get themselves 

them. The reason ib this, that for fume and renown by the murder and 

the most part, when as men do fight, slaughter of men. Much more do 

after the first stroke, charity is they deserve evil thanks at the hands 

broken, and whosoever dieth without of the King of Peace, for so much 

charity goeth the right way to hell, as by- humility and peace, our faith 

And besides that, we do well under- is multiplied and increased ; for mur- 

stand and know that nofrv of the derers and man-quellera Christ doth 

clergy, neither by any other lawful hate ; he that striketh with the sword 

reason, can deliver any man from the shall perish with the sword/’ 

punishment of death, for one deadly 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Essays on tub Principles of Moral- from destruction; and the students and 

ity, and on the Private and Poli- lovers of the fine arts will ever profit by 

tical Rights and Obligations of even the fragmentaiy portions, though all 

Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond, taken together may give but a very defect- 

author of an 44 Enquiry into die Accord- ive idea of what the finished works would 

ancy of War with the Principles of have been. Nor do we blame the seal or 

Christianity, &€.” Fourth Edition. Royal enthusiasm of the connoisseurs, provided it 

8vo. pp. xiv. and 198. London : Gil- intruded not upon better things, though we 

pin, Carlisle : Scott and Benson, cannot but mourn over and abhor the ido- 

Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1 842. Iatroua incense offered up to the man who 

sacrificed his health and life to vice and 
As this work has long been an object of superstition. How much then of honour 

our approbadon and delight, it cannot but owe we to the faithful, meek, gentle, yet 

be a matter of sincere joy to see it now re- uncompromising servant of Christ ? How 

printed in a handsome form, with a type should we value the unfinished labours of 

dear though small, and at a price just one* Jonathan Dymond 1 They are really a 

sixth of the Original editions, which were working for eternity . On their first pub- 

in two fall need octavo volumes, compris- licatton, die 44 Quarterly Review,” in de- 

ing_079 pages* spite of its prejudices mid its subserviency 

The author did not live to publish this to worldly and ami -Christian politics, 

invaluable wotk, nor even to finish it in which u ascend out of the bottomless pit 

cori^sSpoOdehoe srid) bis plan nod intention, and go into perdition,” yet was, we may 

Bat to* friends judged wisely fa not with- perhaps say, surprised and charmed by the 

htddNtathep^^ imperfect, pos- beauty of genuine Christian Morals as 

itetipn frooiltt world. Men have pnused hem exhibited. Of that review (Vol. 

the Cartoons of RafiaeMe XLIV. 1831,) in a long and able articled 

* «,*. For religious opinions. 
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upon this work, as temperate and respect- 
ful as could reasonably have been expected, 
or even more so, we find these words — 
4i Mr. J. J. Gurney, if he had been a cler- 
gyman instead of a Quaker, would have 
deserved a bishopric for his book upon the 
Evidences of Christianity. The poems of 
William and Mury Mowiit arc knowu to all 
lovers of poetry ; and who has not heard 
of Bernurd Barton ? The present work is 
one which the same Society may well con- 
aider it an honour to have produced. It is, 
indeed, a book of such ability, and so ex- 
cellently intended as well as well executed, 
that even those who differ most widely, as 
we must do, from some of its conclusions, 
must regard the writer with the greatest re- 
spect, and look upon his early death as a 
public loss. 1 ’ 

Many persons, from ignorance or preju- 
dice, or sometimes, we fear, from criminal 
delusions, have taken upon them to declaim 
against morality , as if it were something 
detached from and even opposed to evan- 
gelical godliness. There is indeed a pre- 
tended morality, winch is 14 of the earth, 
earthy its principle, selfishness ; its guide, 
expediency ; its rule, the calculations of 
44 the carnal mind, winch is enmity against 
God ” But the subjects illustrated in this 
book form a very different system. They 
are the Ethics of Jemi s; the lessons of 
obedience which ill: taught, personally and 
by his inspired servants. It cannot be too 
earnestly im pressed upon the minds of all 
teachers and learners of Christianity, that 
the hotly of Holiness, or the state of mind 
which is essential to salvation, consists ne- 
cessarily of three component parts — Ficty, 
or Religion, comprising right sentiments, 
affections, and actions towards God ; Vir- 
tue in all self-government ; and MoraHty , 
the impartial observance of all the rules of 
justice and kiudue*s towards our fellow- 
creatures. 

If we read the New Testament with an 
impartial mind, we cannot fail to see that 
these tli I've branches are necessary to the 
constitution of holiness, both as a system in 
abstract conception, and as a concrete pos- 
session in human experience. Those divine 
records by the stress of absolute and «*- 
yieltUng necessity upon each of the three ; 
they can submit to no fjfcpu tattoo, they can 
admit of no addition. Subtraction is im- 
piety; addition is usurpation $nd super- 
stluon. 

Some other European nations, especially 
the Gcrmaus, have ample works exhibiting 


the principles and rules of Christian mo- 
rality, in a systematical order* and some 
of those writings, even popish, (notwith- 
standing their corrupt additions,) as well 
as Prmptant, possess great excellency in 
hot It distribution and discussion. In our 
language we have not many. The great 
and holy Richard Baxter’s “ Christian Di- 
rectory” is the best that we are now aljle 
to recollect ; but it is very unequal, its 
order is desultory, many topics ore defi- 
cient, arid not a few are redundant. Others 
there are, such as the old 41 Whole Duly 
of Man,” the 44 Gentleman’s Calling,'’ and 
the “ Lady*® Calling/’ which, with much 
partially good matter, are deplorably defi- 
cient in foundation principles ; and are of 
most dangerous tendency, as being virtu- 
ally instruments of Satan’s subtilty to un- 
(hriuine and exterminate the Gospel of 
Grace by our Lord Jesus- Christ. To a 
very different and far belter order, belong 
the two works of the truly venerable Pre- 
bendary Gisborne, on the 44 Duties of Men 
in the II hi her and Middle Classes of So- 
ciety/’ and the 44 Duties of the Female 
Sex.” But those excellent works do not 
comprehend many cases, especially in what 
are called the lower orders of society ; and 
the amiable author pleads tor war, when 
defensive and what men call justifiable; 
yet it is a gratifying circumstance that his 
C hristian principles and feeling have led 
him to make concessions completely fatal 
to the warlike system. 

These serious objections belong not to 
Mr. Dymond’s work, its matter is com- 
prehensive, its arrangement luminous, its 
reasoning calm but powerful, its style sim- 
ple and marked with the energy of convic- 
tion, and it rests upon the solid basis, that 
all true morality is derived from a .supreme 
regard to the approving will of God, 
and is a branch from the root of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Dymond was one of the Society of 
Friends, and on that very account it wiU 
give the greater pleasure to evangelical 
Christians of any other denomination, to 
read the only extract which we can make, 
the concluding paragraph of the work* 

<i And finally, having . written a 

book which is devoted almost exclusively 
to disquisitions on Morality, I am solksit- 
ous lest the reader should imagine that I 
regard the pxactice of morality as all dial 
God requires of mam . X believe lor other; 
aud am desirous of hat* expressing the eofr* 
viction thati although it becomes, not us 10 
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limit tbe mercyof God, or curiously to de- 
fim the conditions on which he will extend 
that npnflrcy, yet that the true and safe foun- 
dation of our hope it in Me redemption that 
it m Ck rat Sent*” 

. This new edition has an ad milage over 
all the preceding ones, in being provided 
With a copious alphabetical index. 


A Memoir of the Life avo Writings 
or John Alaert Blmoei., Prelate in 
Wurtembtrg. Translated from the Ger- 
man by R. F. Walker, M.A., Curate of 
Purleigb, Essex, pp. 533. Loudon : 
Gladding. 1012. 

The memorials of men, who have been 
eminent inr their day in the paths of li- 
terature and religion, are very valuable 
treasures for posterity. And the studi- 
ous and devout will know how to esti- 
mate their worth. We are therefore happy 
in this short notice of this large and beau- 
tiful volume, which we have perused with 
much pleasure ; and we cordially thank 
Mr. Walker for this faithful translation, 
the correctness of which he gratefully ac- 
knowledge* in a Prefatory Address to the 
Rev. Dr. Steii^coptf. 

The first German edition was chiefly com- 
piled from original MSS. in the family, and 
published in* 1831, by the Rev, C. P. Burk, 
A.M., a maternal descendant from Hen gel. 
And he bad also various valuable memo- 
randa, with a variety of published accounts, 
from which he has drawn these ample ma- 
terials, The author, therefore, slates, that 
he has selected 44 such subjects as appeared 
the most valuable and interesting; so that 
the work contains many instructive remarks 
upon Education, Pastoral Theology, Piel- 
i*m fi Separatism, Church Government, &c. ; 
likewise upon Authorship, Scripture Exe- 
gesis, the Spirit of the Times, Doctrinal 
mid Moral Science/Prophecy, the Types, 
&c«, which will, fjjoubtless be read with 
pleasure by maty* Bengal’s thought* are 
here given just as they were found in hi* 
writings, and these were found amply suf- 

Tho cootets offer lb the reader. Pan L 
Ikogi^i Edumrtioii. Part 1L His Official 
Ming* geteents a t Tutor, Preacher and 
I^SWWi and Member of Consistory, See. 
¥m til, IBs literary Work*, his Classi- 
di’ 'BMarche*, Criticisms of the NewTcs- 
of Exege*$fe **» In- 
of mm Apocalypse, his Expo- 


sitory Writings otfcthe New and Old Tes- 
taments, &c. &c. * Part IV, H» Private 
Life, as a family Man, as a friend, No- 
tices and Gleanings ; his last Illness and 
Death. Such, though given briefly, w die 
summary of contents of this learned and # 
useful work. 

Dr. Robinson, an English physician, 
with the Rev. John Wesley, appear to 
have first introduced the learned Beit- 
geiius, or Beugei, to the British public; 
the former by translating, and the latter by 
promoting subscriptions to Bcngel's work 
upon the Apocalypse. Indeed, Mr. Wes- 
ley states in the Preface to his 44 Notes on 
the New Testament,*' his high opinion of 
this great luminary, and therefore, by trans- 
lating from his 14 Gnomon, M he had given 
in English a great number of Bengal's ex- 
cellent annotations at full length, and had 
abridged and compressed the substance of 
many more. 

'Die third Pait of the volume, contain- 
ing extracts from his literary and theologi- 
cal works, makes up more than two hun- 
dred pages, and is therefore more adapted 
to the learned and speculative reader than 
to otliers. The oilier three parts afford a 
lively exhibition of a man of great erudi- 
tion, of indefatigable research, of remark- 
able modesty, and of most eminent piety. 
We confess that we should like to see these 
three parts published in a separate volume. 
As for some of Bengel's apocalyptic and 
chronological speculations, especially what 
relates to the years of 1830 10 1836, they 
are obvious failure# ; yet still Ins work on 
the Apocalypse is held in considerable es- 
timation by those who have studied the pro- 
phecies. Of his chief work, 44 Gnomon 
Novi Tesjarnenti," we may just add, in die 
language of the late Mr. Orme, in his Bi- 
bliotheca, 44 that the judgment of Bengal 
is not always to be admired ; and he has 
thrown less light on the inspired writers 
than might have been expected from Ids 
learning, application, and religious attain- 
ments. 

In the history of Be ngel, we have a re- 
markable instance of a man of great piety, 
and a diligent student of tlie New Testa- 
ment, struggling with the convictions of his 
own mind, and* at the same time held in 
bondage by the ||afom of his country, 
and his own early prejudices in favour of 
war. He fives his views of this great ques- 
tion, 44 The military profession is one^ol 
difficulty to a converted man, and one which 
he will not be forward to prefer ; but who 
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ever is thrown into it against his will, may 
consider, l. That John the Baptist did not 
direct the soldiers to quit it. 2. That there 
are instances of pious soldiers recorded in 
the Scriptures. 3. That the commandment 
‘ thou shah not kill/ is not so absolute as 
to forbid 4 the powers that be/ to 4 bear 
the sword/ Horn. xiii. 4; also that God 
himself directed the Israelites to go to war, 
and concerning the wars they were to con- 
duct. 4. That it cannot rest with private 
persons to determine whether a war be just 
or unjust, especially as the guilt is generally 
equal on both sides; whereas the soldier 
acts merely in obedience to superior au- 
thorities, and upon their responsibility. If 
he can quiet his conscience on such grounds, 
he may ; but if lie cannot, let him refer the 
matter to God, and quit the profession as 
soon as a lawful opportunity occurs.” pp. 
385, 386. 

‘‘If he can quiet his conscience on such 
grounds.” Who can ? Could liengel him- 
self? We conscientiously think not. He 
tries to defend the unchristian practice ; but 
it 19 evident, that he thought no enlightened 
follower of the Prince or Peace could. 
But he could not condemn all who being 
in the army were not so enlightened. These 
arguments, if they may be so called, we 
have often answered, that it is not necessary 
here to trouble our readers with them. Yet, 
lest some one may take up this Number 
who is unacquainted with our principles, 
we will just say, 1, John the Baptist did 
not come to change the dispensation, but to 
prepare the way for the Messiah, who did ; 
ana in doing it say, “ But I said unto you, 
resist not evil. Love your enemies. Do 
good to them that hate you.” He will be a 
clever man who can find out how a person 
can love his enemy, and at the same time 
shoot a bullet through his head, or plunge 
a bayonet into his heart. 2. We do not 
deny but pious men have been found in tjtte 
army ; and so pious men have actually Seen 
deafen in slaves. But this is no reason 
why those whose opportunity enable them 
to come fully under the influence of Gospel 
principles, and into Christian light, should 
act as those who only “ see men as trees 
walking/’ Mark viii. 24. 3. We are not 
quite so sure about that commandment, 

4 thou shalt not kill, tKt it does not abso- 
lutely forbid 4 the powers that Jm ’ to take 
away human life, except God himself gives 
directions otherwise, in clearly denned 
cases, as he did to the children of Israel. 
But now, we ask, who is to determine for 


what crimes, or what circumstances, by 
what mode is human life to be taken away t 
There is nothing said in the New Testa- 
ment on the subject ; and the Old Testae 
ment jsoot taken by any Christian nations 
as thei^ guide in this matter. 4. We read; 
Rom. xiv. 12, “ So then every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to God 
and 2 Cor. v. “ For we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in 
hie body, according to that he nath done, 
whether it be good or bad." It is a dan- 
gerous thing to tamper with human and 
individual responsibility. There is no 
ground in the Bible, we unhesitatingly say 
it, for the doctrine that kings and governors 
only are responsible for the sin of war. 
Every man is responsible for himself to 
God. This is the doctrine of the Bible. 
Let all men look well to this! But the 
amiable and pious Bengel felt that the army 
was not the place for a disciple of Jesus, 
and he advises every one who has scruples 
about it, to leave the pm||*4lon. Consider- 
ing the time in which fie lived, his senti- 
ments were in advance much of kfa age. 
He was born in 1687, and died In 1752. 
We consider his views enlightened on this 
subject than otherwise, and we heartily 
commend this volume to public attention ; 
it will amply repay the price fof which H 
may be obtained, (which jusl now is very 
cheap) and a careful perusal. 


Cottage Comforts, with Hints for pro- 
moting them, gleaned from experience : 
enlivened with Anecdotes. By Esther 
Copley, Seventeenth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. London \ Simpkin and 
Marshall. 184U 12mb. pp, 234* 

We are happy to see this work in the se- 
venteenth edition. Lineal! our friend’s pub- 
lications, itis full of good sound sense, wise 
counsels, and ^oWirtf/instfut^ons. There 
are many books written on this and ^ kind- 
red subjects, they am wdtt executed as lite- 
rary performances, and they present us with 
fine theories and speculations, and what may 
by such means be effected for the comfort 
and happiness of domestic. life; but thfey 
are too speculative and4faeoietjeal to be 
reduced to practice. This if not foe case 
with the work before us. This is all prac- 
tical. There is nothing in all the 609 
counsell ed rectos* n contains for mo* 
moting " Cottage Comforts" bait may easily 
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be reduced, 10 practice. This book has 
been the mean* of directing bundled* of 
young housekeepers ib the path of economy 
and bMpinem; they have to be thankful 
that this book ever came m their way* No 
housekeeper should be without it. ml is a 
wise counsellor for time and eternity. We 
knew a very aWe, judicious minister of the 
gospel, who was accustomed to say, 11 Mrs. 
Copley’s * Cottage Comforts’ is the next 
book to tke Bible in importance to a 
fatuity.” 


The Old Sea Captain. London Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 1842. Square 

18mo. pp. 824. 

u Tup Old Sea Captain” foils the most 
interesting tales, as we might expect an 
observant man, who havtnz sailed on oceans, 
and travelled on the land nearly over the 
whole world — who having spent much time 
in mercantile sea-service, and having served 
on board of a man-of-war, to do His 
tales are ttuth-telbgg: stones, narratives of 
focts foil of imporwRlnstruction, and based 
on sod%d moral principles. And what is 
very gratifying to us, is, that M The Old Sea 
Captain,” in his conversations with his young 
friends, to whom he tells his tales, takes 
every opportunity to show the evils and 
cruelty of war, and the blessings of peace. 
He exhorts his young friends to pray for 
peacd* After giving them an account of a 
battle, he says, “ 'fins is the first time I 
have told you about a battle, and I trust it 
will be the last. Peace, boys, is a jewel 
that should be carried in every one’s bosom. 
My pocket compass here, which you know 
is my Bible, says, * Follow after the^thmg* 
wbtdt make for peace/ ROm xtv. 19; 

* peace and ensue it,’ l Peter, iu. jtj 
1 Live In peace, and foe Cod of love and 
peace shall b* with you/ 2 Cor. xdi, ih” 
We can recommend »vety smcerehr this 
book as a very suitable present for young 
people, calculated in do them good, foe** 
tabOsh fo their heart* Qgbt principles, and 
imbue fo# minds foifo right views; 


iu;w* 4 txd bt Bnonavrnos, 
MWaterta * vasfo kxisTfNo Autrobt- 
m ftttlt Londons Religious 
•» $$gk x ... 



patronage of the tiUcemte$ public, afford 
much pleasure to foe lovers of the “ fine 
arts,” and tend materially to elucidate and 
illustrate foe Holy Scriptures. The p*e» 
sfot number contains five beautiful engrav- 
ings, with welUwnUen accounts, derived 
from Scripture, of the events which they 
represent. 1. Jacob and his family joun 
neymg to Egypt. 2. The anointing of 
Saul 3. The death of the first-bom. 4. 
Eltslra and the mockers This work de- 
serves a wide circulation, and we shall be 
greatly disappointed if it does not realize 
it. 


The Tfaiher’s Faklwfie; a Parting 
Gift to Elder Scholars, on their leaving 
foe Sunday School, liy foe Author of 
“ Little Robert’s first day at the Sabbath 
School ” With an Address to foe read- 
er By Uenry Alihans London John 
Snow, Paternoster-row, 1842 18mo, 

pp. 162. 

Tins little tractate embraces a variety of 
topics, which are admirably well discussed, 
m a language plain and pleasing The 
contents are, “ Address to foe Header ; 
Farewell Address, Personal Religion, 
Disposition and Habits , Relative Duties ; 
Servitude , The World ; Company ; Books ; 
Amusements , Public Duties ; Condition 
in Life , Affliction — Death ” These differ- 
ent subjects are placed before the reader 
in a very )udicious and scriptural manne*-. 
It is a beautiful, useful, and valuable pre- 
sent for all young people 


A SEEMON on ocr ASION OF THE DtATlt 
o* the Duke of Ouilans Preached 
mn Sunday, July 17ih, 1842, at Mill- 
full Chape), Leeds. By Charles 
Wickstea n, B A. London: John 
Green, Newgste-street. 8vo. pp. Ip. 


This may be justly designated a Place 
Sermon The author takes occasion to 
show, from the uncertainty of life, the un- 
satisfactory nature of all earthly delights, 
and looks to the tram of circumstances 
which may probably fqjlow foe AttUimely 
death of foe you»|«fbttee, the heir to foe 
throne of Ecwct. He then supposes that 
at some futSe time, in consequence of foie 
event*” internal troubles may anse among < 
our restless neighbours, from a government 
that shall not command their respect, ov 
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give them satisfaction ; that these internal 
troubles may seek an action or in outlet in 
foreign conquest or invasion ; that nation 
after nation of Europe may thus be involved 
in the dispute, and that the peace of the 
world may undergo another extensive and 
disastrous interruption ” Our author then 
asks why the nations of the earth should be 
afraid of such a result as th s 7 and then he 
shows the necessity and importance of a 
council of nations to settle any international 
dispute; and until this is done, he mys, 
•* Nations will not have hanied the alpha 
bet of Christianity until tiny ha<e It anted 
this/’ This subject is well ir«altd in the 
discourse, and insisti d upon l y vt rv weighty 
arguments. \Ne up happy to find such 
sentiments incident d by a tutelar of C liris- 
tiunity, and only wish tint ill the nuuisUrs 
of the gosptl would 44 go and do likewise ” 


Lovr to Man tsspniut to me inn 
Knowledge os Gon A Sermon pruithtd 
at Surrey ( Impel, London, M iy 1 1th, 
1842, for the London Mission try So- 
mety By Joseph So nr a in, A B , of 
Trinity ( o’lpg*, Dublin , minister of 
North-street Chapel, Diigbton London 
Ward and Co 8vo pp 23. 

We miy also siy of this discourse, that 
lHs a Piatc stf»wn It desim* a wide 
Circulation. It contains some startling 
thoughts, searching stuteimiits, u d sob inn 
appeal*. A perusal o( it must do good, to 
every possessor of a conscience . 


“ That the highest orde* of instrumentality 
we can employ for this end include mMma 
self-denial and earnest prayer” IV. 
41 That, besides the great general motives 
for seeking the salvation of our countrymen 
in common with that of others, some of the 
special reasons which moved the apostle 
should equally operate upon os.” We 
need not inform our readers that these dif- 
ferent and important point* are illustrated 
and urged by figures the most happy, and 
language the most felicitous, and with rea- 
soning the most powerful and conclusive. 
The committee of the Home Missionary 
Society have done well in publishing this 
sermon The cause for winch the society 
was formed, and for which it has for many 
years labouied, i« ph ided in tbw discourse, 
in a manner worthy of its< If and it< eloquent 
author W e arc happy and thankful, Dr 
H irn«, who was one of the adjudicators of 
our Prize Essays, has not m this discourse 
forgotten the cause of Pratt Speaking of 
Christian patriotism, he says, 11 We hope 
it is not deemed a disparagement to the 
gospfl that it does not inculcate pride, nor 
military aggression The patriotism of mo- 
dern nations has been marked by selfish- 
ness, unrelenting selfishness towards all 
who lived beyond certain territorial limits. 
* Is there any thing more udiculqus,’ asks 
the sagacious Pascal, 4 than that a man has 
a right to kill me because he lives across 
the water, and his prince has a quarrel with 
mine, though I Ime none with hunt* We 
hope it is no imputation on the gospel that 
it does not imulcate such a spirit. No, it 
says nothing that has the remotest tendency 
to build in a nation with a Chinese Wall of 


S f giess. It confers not on one state a 

;o forge fetters for another. Itkmdle* 
md to ignite those popular passions 
rational annpaihies, which ire tl*in- 
liabie to spontaneous combustion, 
poses to sanctify and subordinate pa- 
P I> , President of C heshunt CoUfcge. tn0#gfln to the qpbftrr purposes of phibui- 
IiOndon John Snow, PaternosteMrow. thrctoy.—'the love of tmwmy to the love of 
%vp» pp. 30. mam. ^ssummg the prrficiplti that every 

true interest is universal, it refuses to enter- 
Tmsisan admirible discourse, m whicb^ Urn any project as final less than the ame- 
Chmtian patriotism is defined and urged iteration jof the species. In prosecuting its 

in a very masterly and convincing manner. ~ march, therefore, it consults the map M the 

The pm is taken from Itom. ix 1, 2, 3 ; world. And already ft# harmbniwni fj!|ip$s 

X« 1. In iucu^AngMne subject, we have ire widely felt As th* Sop w r^hteous- 

the following propositions laid down • — ness ascends in the firmament, and our 

I. ** That enlightened patrrodpu is a Clins- moral horoon enlarge*, thfo* whom we had 

Jib virtue,” II. “ That the highest order Men only by the of prejudice, 

of patriotism is that which leads us to seek iisQftgtl as 'phantoms, Wbttfc Was 
the sal radon of our countrymen.” HI. to fefifylft diisfcwifel§ fete 
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kindreds, '%»$«, and ttagu*, u» dmvn 
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WHln bksimg R would ha** been to 
tee church and the world, if such patriot- 
Itxo a* ibis bad ilwwi hem preached in 
ChtislSeii temples l Oh, htow mudi blood- 
shed and murder would Hare been pro* 
rented! What Heart-rending pangs to 
mothers, and sifter*, and brothers, would 
have twin spared ? And how teeny thou- 
sands of souls, hurried prematurely and 
unpreparedly into eternity, would have had 
many yeate longer of probation extended 
to them as time of preparation for the great 
world 1 Is not this the gospel f Then 
let the ministers of that gospel universally 
so represent jibe mission of Christ into our 
world, and their own commission from him, 
and it will soon create such a feeling against 
war, and love for die peace of Christiani- 
ty, as wiH render it a thing impossible for 
governments, under any circumstances, to 
make the disciples of the Redeemer become 
the murderers of one another 


JLssats on Justification by Faiih. By 
the late Rev. Thomas Robinson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Leicester. London 
Religious Tract Society, ldmo. pp.69 

The author of these Essays is well and 
popularly known as the author of “ Scrip- 
ture Characters.’* The same simplicity 
and piety which characterise thtt fw jf 
workais seen in ‘these interesting and A 
abk Essays, fiMj 


%** AkIMAIOUL*, Lo apt 
Tract Society. Squaralfteo. 

fwm beautifol little books are te$«con* 
of h trim on similar subjects. 
Hkcy m WJ of and that the 

saaK gr sgs r ^s: 

erasers & 
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habits of a country. The Eclectic Review 
takes a very honourable and high standing 
amongst the critical penodmateof the day* 


FROM OUR SCRAPBOOK. 1 

An Extract from u Frederick the Great 
and h$e Tims*/’ by Tktma* CampbeU, 
Etq . 

This victory (the battle of KeSselidOif) 
cost the Prussians several distinguished 
officers, who either fell during the engej#v 
men, or died of their wounds. The 3 pH 
Dessaatr hhd his coat perforated m three 


places by balls; his variant son Mauttee 
nad three horses killed under him, and a 
ball earned away the right skirt of his 
coat, but neither of them was wounded. 
By tins glonous achievement Leopold 
crowned a professional career of Ally years* 
An eye-witness, Cars ted t, chaplain of tee 
regiment of Kalckstein, m an unpublished 
narrative of the events of this ttme# says, 
when he comes to the battle of Kesselsdorf, 
“ Though the old Dessauer was accustomed 
oAen, for a mere trifle, in exercising the 
troops, to pour forth a deluge of curses, 
this ttffiur wore too serious a look* Be gave 
bis orders, and advanced, with the words, 
1 Now, my lads, In tee name of GodT ** 
It is also related .of him that, just be* 
fore the battle, he pronounced this prayer, 
i “ 0 God, graciously assist me this day ; or, 
P if thou wife not, at any rate do not help tea 
> rascally enemy, but look on, happen what 
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February 20/4, IfU^-Napateon, on 
te* Mood day after tee conflict of Mon* 
temu, put bis army & motto® , and ascend- 
ed tee course of ted Setae, to m» and 
Karate Zmf AMed column* 

« bribe* nm. ¥ nx teg latter sown he 
te*%P*t deal oratee tesees of tee 
mm * at wtr. and Mtede marks of tee 
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walls were pierced with cannon balls ; 
many streets in ruins; every where the 
trace* of conflagration and destruction. In 
the midst of these disasters, the “ Sisters of 
Chanty ” had retrained at their post, tend- 
ing alike with heroic devotion in the public 
hospital, the wounded and suffering among 
their friends and their enemies. Napoleon 
remained several days at Nogent, employed 
in making a new distribution of his troops. 
— AUhoh'h Hint or y of Europe , vol. x., 
pp. 176, 177, London, 1842. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. * 

From the Petition of the Cherokees to 
Congress, December 18, 1829. 

By the will of our Father in heaven, the 
Governor of the whole world, the red man 
of America has become small, and the 
white man great and renowned. When the 
ancestors of the people of these United 
States first came to the shores of America, 
they found the red man strong : though he 
was ignorant and savage, yet he received 
them kindly, and gave them dry land to 
rest their weary feet. They met in peace, 
and shook hands in token of friendship. 
Whatever the white man wanted, and asked 
of the Indian, the latter willingly gave. At 
that time the Indian was the lord, and the 
white man the suppliant. But now the 


scene has changed. The strength of the 
red man has become weakness. As his 
neighbours increased in numbers, his power 
l>ecame less and less, and now, of the many 
and powerful tribes who once covered these 
United States, only a few are to be seen — 
a few whom a sweeping pestilence has left. 
The northern tribes, who were once so nu- 
merous and powerful, are now nearly ex- 
tinct. Thus it has happened to the red 
man of America. Shall we who are rem- 
nants share the same fate? The land on 
which we stand we have received as an 
inheritance from our fathers, who possessed 
it from time immemorial, as a gift from our 
common Father in heaven. They be- 
queathed it to us as their children, and we 
have sacredly kept it, as containing the re- 
mains of our beloved men. This right of in- 
heritance we have never ceded, nor ever for- 
feited. Permit us to ask, what better rights 
can the people have to a country than the 
right of inheritance and immemorial peace- 
able possession ( We know it is said of 
late by the state of Georgia, and by the 
Executive of the United States, that we 
have forfeited this right. At what time 
have we made the forfeiture ? What great 
crime have we committed, whereby we must 
for ever be divested of our country and 
rights ?'’ — Toequerilie s “ Democracy in 
America Translated by Henry Reeve, 
Esq. London, 1836. 


PASSING EVENTS. 

Tne mission of Lord Ashburton to America, and the treaty he has concluded with that 
country in the name of her Britannic Majesty, are the all-absorbing topics of discussion in 
these days. Our readers, at least most of them, are well aware of the nature of his Lord- 
ship's mission to the United States — the settlement of the boundary line, and the case of 
the ships Creole and Caroline ; and his Lordship has concluded a treaty on the former 
case — a subject which has baffled the diplomacy of our ministers and our allies for more 
than half a century, from 1783 to 1842. Whatever may be the opinions of different 
parties on this great question, and whatever blame all parties may attach to Lord Ashbur- 
ton for the terms of the treaty, we sincerely congratulate our own countrymen, and our 
brethren in the United States, on the amicable adjustment of this long agitated question. , 
We are .not yet convinced that Lord Ashburton has given up any amount of territory to 
which England had a just claim. If he has, we say, the settlement of the dispute without 
a war is quite worth the price. In addition to the treaty, we team that, owing to Lard 
Ashburton’s exertions, the United States 1 legislature has passed a bill, enabling the two 
countries henceforth to settle international disputes without the obstructive intervention of 
local jurisdiction. Had this power existed previously, M‘Leod*t case would not have 
been attended with so much embarrassment and anxiety. The federal government would 
have set him free on the demand, of our minister, and treated the burning of the Caroline 
as the act of Great Britain, instead of a few of her subjects. This bill it in Itself a palpable 
sign of the conciliatory tone produced by Lord Alhburton 1 * friendly and judicious negoci- 
ations. A gentleman in New York, under date , of August 31st^t842, has written to 
Joseph Sturge as follows: — “ I have lime, by the sterner, to vmte only a few words. 
Lord Ashburton has concluded a treaty with our government, on terms advantageous to 
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both nations. It has been ratified by the senate of the United States, and now awaits the 
ratification of Queen Victoria. Most of die troublesome matters in the dispute are happily 
arranged. The Creole case is not concluded. Those violent men in this country who 
asserted that adherence to the ground taken by the British government would be a first 
cause of war, have lowered their crests. Lord Ashburton has conducted tlie matter with 
great ability and address, and the people are forward in paying all thf respect and honour 
to him that is in their power. How very thankful we ought to be that hostilities are prevented 
by this amicable arrangement. Just as easy would it always be to avoid war, and continue 
in peace, if both parties were determined on maintaining amity* May we not hope that 
the war spirit has subsided, and that the peaceful principles of the religion of Peace will 
hereafter sway the councils of nations V* — Another gentleman from Philadelphia, dated Bmo, 
25, 1842, has also written to Mr. Sturge as follows: “ We are increasing with astonishing 
rapidity. Lord Ashburton’s treaty meets with general favour. It shows how quickly 
practical business men, accustomed to fair and honourable dealings, can make an equitable 
adjustment of a longstanding and troublesome account, which so many politicians have 
heretofore been unable to settle, to the satisfaction of either party ; whereas Lord Ashbur- 
ton and Daniel Webster’s treaty will probably please both purties. 4 Blessed are the 
peace-makers !’ ” It must gladden the hearts of all our friends to hear such tidings as 
these ! It will be an honour to Queen V ictoria to ratify this treaty, and an event that 
will make her reign gloriously memorable throughout the annals of time. A step towards 
the millennium this ! 


We are sorry that we have nothing of a cheering .nature to say respecting the affairs of 
India, or of China. These events are a disgrace to our country, and greatly tend to dis- 
honour Christianity before the Mahomedan and Pagan nations of the Last. It grieves us 
at heart to find that Bishop Wilson, in Calcutta, has manifested such a martial, revengeful 
spirit. We. find that ut a public meeting, held in the Town- hall, Calcutta, to address 
Lord Auckland, on his leaving India, Bishop W ilson said, in reference to the lute disas- 
ters in Afghanistan, and the preparations made to repair them, “ The triumph of the 
Affghans will lie short ; the spring will come, the snows will melt, the pass will be 
ascended, and — let us but get at them ! ” What a speech for a Christian Bishop ! Paul 
said that 4< a bishop should be no striker.” This cannot be said of my Lord of Calcutta. 
The blessedness of the peace-makers cannot descend upon him. When he made that 
speech he must have strangely forgotten the words of Paul, 44 Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath : for it is written. V engeance is mine, i will 
repay, saith the Lord.” 

We are happy to find that the friends of peace in this country are bestirring them- 
selves on every hand. The 44 Naval and Military Gazette” says that the members of 
the Peace Society, innocent but deluded creatures, have dropped papers against enlisting 
into the army and navy in every military station in the kingdom. This has set that paper 
upon a defence of war; and it is piteously amusing to see with what apparently pious love 
of Christianity, and weak, futile arguments they endeavour to defend a profession which 
every doctrine and precept of Christianity condemns. Jo try to do this is a libel on the 
age in which we live, a withering sarcasm upon its civilization and Christianity. The 
doom of war is sealed ; it must perish sooner or later ; and we have only to inquire, how 
soon, by what means, and in what way, this foul and terrible scourge can be brought to 
an end ? * 

We perceive that a society has been formed by the philanthropic John Dunlop, Esq., 
and our enlightened and liberal Chairman, called, 44 The Anti-Duel Society?' 'This is a 
subject immediately connected with our cause, as duelling is but an offshoot of the upas 
tree of war. We wish this society all success. An interesting meeting was held at 
4#iosbtwy on the 2nd day of last August to advocate the claims of this new association. 
O^r, worthy, learned, and highly respected chairman presided on that occasion, and, in a 
speech, replete with historical allusions, and scriptural truths, explained the 
ntapre .and enforced the claims of the society. He was followed by Mr. Dunlop, and the 
jtev.' Bkr. Spencer, a clergyman of the Church of England, and Mr. Stephen Itigaud, our 
r “de&tigable agent and lecturer, who, in a spirit of genuine philanthropy and Christian 
ding, addressed the meeting on the important subject. We hail such meetings with 
*<jfreat " hi They must do good* And surely the time is come when men professing^, 
Tito C su naae%iould find a way to settle a dispute without first sfiooting at one 
.another I We, perceive, however, that our worthy chairman has not escaped censure ft# 


% TheSUivc-Trade in the Mediterranean. 

advocating this and our cause. The editor of “ The Bucks Herald ” says, u Hr. I-ee is 
a member of a Peace Society, or some such ridiculous association— we say ridiculous, 
because it would put down ail armed force, and do away with armed soldiers and 
sailors, and all armed preparations ; as if most men did not desire peace rather than 
war, and as if the htygt mode of preserving peace was not to be constantly in such a 
state of readiness for defence, as shall keep quiet those who shall become active aggres- 
sors. We shall next expect the learned Gentleman to become an apostle of the “ Pro- 
Vegetable and Anti- Meat-eating Society,*' whose principle will be tnat it is against the 
laws of humanity to kill animals — that cabbages should supersede cows, and potatoes 
pigs — that bread should be without beef, and the killing of a calf be ruled 4 manslaughter. ’ 
We congratulate Dr. l^e that he is honoured for his attachment to and profession of 
Peace principles to be made the subject of persecution. We need not waste words and 
time to make any remarks on the passage we have quoted from 44 The Bucks Herald. 
It carries its own condemnation in its vituperative language, ungentlemanly allusions, and 
the presuming and puerile charac ter of the whole passage. But the seed of the serpent 
must hiss 1 The time is passed now for Peace efforts to be treated with contempt. The 
Peace movement, through mercy, has made too great an impression on the mind and feel- 
ings of nations for this ; and the woild is becoming too wise, and we hope too good, to 
tolerate much longer so barbarous ami inhuman a practice as wholesale murder. . 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The following Address is to be proposed for acceptance lit a general meeting of the 
Anglo-Maltese Ami-Slavery Association : — 

44 To Her Most Excellent Majesty the Queen or England. 

41 May it please your Majesty, — We, the undersigned, the residents and inhabitants of 
the countries within and around the Mediterranean Seas, humbly approach Your Majesty’s 
Throne, as the most illustrious and most puissant Sovereign of the people who more than 
any other have devoted, through a long series of years, their substance, their labours, and 
their life, to the emancipation and civilization of the African race; and we humbly pray 
Your Majesty — 

44 That Your Majesty would be graciously pleased to confer and co-operate with Your 
Majesty's most faithful Allies, the august parties to die late and final settlement of the 
affairs of Turkey and the Levant — that is to say, their Majesties the King of the French, 
the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prussia— in order that 
Your Majesty, together with those mighty Sovereigns, may, in perfect harmony and effec- 
tively, persuade and advise and admonish their common ally the Sublime Porte to de- 
clare illegal, and prohibit, the inhuman traffic in negro slaves, which is now actively curried 
on in Tripoli of the West, and likewise to use all its efforts to stop the exportation of 
negro slaves from the interior of Africa through that Ottoman dependency, forasmuch as 
the prohibition and stoppage of such traffic (a traffic contrary to both human and divine 
law) will tend equally to the good order and liberty of the subjects of the Sublime Porte, 
to the benefit and civilization of Africa, and to the freedom and happiness of all man- 
kind.'^ 


FROM THE " CHRISTIAN OBSERVER,*' TOR JUNE, 1842. 

44 The Annual Meeting" (of the Christian Morals Society, Paris) 44 was very interesting. 
The Reports of the various Committees, on the Prisons, on the Beneficent EstMUhments 
connected with the Society, and on the Concurrence for the Prizes, which bad been 
proposed and decreed on the subjects of Peace , Manifestation of God m his Works, and 
the Civil Virtues and Duties of the Military , were listened to with much attention. The 
Prise on the subject of Peace was proposed by the London Peace Society, which was 
most worthily represented, on this occasion, by Mr. Rigaud.*' 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. NUN’ MORGAN HARRY. 


\Vr are sorry to commence tlie Now Year with so mournful a subject as the 
death of our beloved and lamented Secretary - the Rev. Nun Moigun Harry. 

Our Chribtian brother and fellow -labourer in the cause of Peace has gone 
to Ins last home. He, with whom we have ho often consulted, from whose 
thoughts, words, and actions we ha\e derived so much benefit, with whose 
kindly feelings we have sympathized again and again, is no more among the 
dwellers upon earth. 

Even now, while wc wiitc, we seem to behold his countcnunee lighted up 
by the cheerful smile, and beaming with intelligence ; we fancy we cun hear 
his sentiments expressed with then wonted energy, tempered by modesty and 
humility. Alas ! it is but the delusion of memory that fondly cherishes 
thoughts of our deceased friend, and brings his picture before our minds. 

The death of a good man is always u loss to society. One of its supports, 
one of its protectors, is then removed. But our loss, by the departure of 
our friend, is peculiarly serious. We have been deprived of one, who, un- 
wearied in the cause of truth, devoted the energies of his powerful mind to^ 
the advancement of Christian Peace, and whose services were always at the 
disposal of our Society. As Honorary Secretary to our body, and as Editor 
of the Herald of Peace , he nobly did his duty ; but three months ago tyc was 
conducting the periodical which now contains a notice of his life und death. 

We have been kindly furnished with the principal facts of our departed 
brother's life, and believing that they will possess an interest, wc at once place 
them before our readers,* 

N.’ld. Harry was born in June, 1800, in Lampeter, in the County of 
Pembroke. By the same wise, though mysterious Providence, which has left 
bis young children orphans, was he himself, at the early age of four years, 
deprived of his father. The death of a parent, at a time when his offspring 
are so much in need of an adviser to direct their steps, to superintend their 
education, and to instil a religious disposition by precept and example, can 

* We are partieaArly indebted to the Rev. Edward 1 ). M ilka for the full information On 
this subject, which he has kindly forwarded to us. 
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be appreciated well by those who have had the valuable privilege of enjoying 
these blessing*. The mother, with her naturally kind and indulgent feeling*, 
is admirably calculated to teach her child to perform hi* moral and social 
duties in life, and yet how often are also required the strength of a father's 
influence, and the fruit of the experience which he has gained in his more 
extensive intercourse among mankind. Hut there is a Heavenly Father who 
will not desert the widow and her children, who will protect the young and 
raise them into instruments for the promotion of His glory. Thus it was 
with the subject of this Memoir. He wus not deserted bv Providence, but, 
guided through the dangers of childhood, was led to employ his mind on mat- 
ters of serious unci vital importance. Kveu in his youth appeared the germs 
of many excellencies, which were fully developed in manhood. Among these 
may he mentioned strict integrity, kindness of disposition, and* much warmth 
of affection. He exercised, and consequently strengthened those generous 
impulses which adorn the domestic society of home, which enlarge the senti- 
ments of the heart, and render us willing to embrace mankind within the 
range of our sympathies. 

in early life these excellent qualities appear in vigour and in strength. Too 
often they are blunted by frequent intercourse with cold and calculating men ; 
sometimes they are repulsed by the ingratitude of those whom we would 
serve ; but most frequently they are totally repressed by pernicious habits ami 
sinful indulgences. It is the perfect system of Christiauit) alone, with its 
practical influence upon the heart, that can communicate and preserve these 
good feelings in all their warmth and freshness. And it was this power that, 
by the blessing of God, operated largely upon the character of our departed 
friend. When about the age of seventeen, he joined a church of Congrega- 
tional Dissenters at Hcnllan, thus entering on that course of Christian pro- 
fession which he so usefully und honourably maintained to the close of 
life. It wus in connexion with this religious society that he commenced his 
occasional labours as u minister of the Gospel. A disposition and talent for 
the work soon became manifest, and he was encouraged in his zealous and 
devoted efforts to do good to the souls of his fellow countrymen. For this 
purpose he made frequent excursions into the neighbourhood, and his warm 
and spirited addresses excited much attention. A report of his character and 
ministrations having reached the lute Lady Barham, he was brought under 
her notice, and her pious interest was awakened on his account. It was 
partly through her kindness and instrumentality that in the year 1822, he en- 
tered the college at Newport Fagnell. Bucks, and there commenced a course 
of study preparatory to his more entire devotedness to the Christian ministry. 
The Rev. T. I*. Bull, at that time president of the college, in a letter to a 
friend, written at the period of Mr. Harry’s residence under his roof, speaks 
of him with much affection, and bears interesting testimony to bis fervent 
piety, his amiable disposition, and the uniform consistency of his conduct. 

Having completed the usual term of study at Newport Pagnell, he complied 
with the unauimous request of the Independent Church assembling in Church- 
lane, Banbury, to become their pastor ; to which office he was set apart by 
ordination in April, 1827. This was a most important epoch in his life. 

During a residence of nearly seven years at Banbury, he secured the respect 
and esteem of all classes ; here also he became acquainted with some of the 
principal members of the Society of Friends residing in the town, and here 
his attention was first directed to the principles of the Peace Society. It was 
Samuel Beesley, of Banburv, a member of the Society of Friends, that con- 
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versed often with him on the subject of Christian f%ace, and furnished him 
with the publications of our Society. A mind like that of our deceased friend, 
imbued with the spirit of Christian love and charity, joyfully received intelli- 
gence on these all-important subjects ; he saw that the arguments against war 
were all-convincing ; he became at once a convert, and his name was enrolled 
among the members of the Peace Society. How delightful in after years 
must the retrospect of this period have been, both to him and to that friend, 
who was instrumental, under Providence, in impressing him with the import- 
ance of the pacific cause. Should not the happy results which followed be 
a strong inducement to all those who are interested in this subject, to make 
widely known their doctrines, and by persuasion and argument, and the circu- 
lation of their tracts, to lend others into the way of righteousness and truth ? 

In 1828, the Rev. N. M. Harry married Eli/.a, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev, William Warlow, of Milford, and she, with five young children, now 
mourns the loss of an affectionate husband and a kind and tender father. 
Hut she may not sorrow “ns one without hope 1 ;” resigned to the unerring 
will of God, she may look forward to that time, when the good in this life j 
shall meet in a happier and a better world, . The Almighty and All- Merciful I 
will not desert the fatherless and the widow. 

In the year 1832, he removed to London, having accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the church in New Hroad-street, and among them he laboured 
with increasing usefulness and acceptance to the period of his death. 

In the year 1837 he was elected one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Peace Society, and in the same year he became the .Editor of the Herald of 
Peace* In both of these departments he gave great satisfaction, and nothing 
could exceed the warm interest which he displayed for the advancement of 
the pacific cause. He generally drew up the annual report of the proceedings ; 
in addition to the excellent articles which he composed for the Herald , he 
wrote several valuable tracts, and circulars, which were published by the Com- 
mittee ; he occasionally preached and lectured with much effect upon the sub- 
ject so dear to his heart, and we have been told that when asked to take part 
in any public meeting, lie always stipulated that he should be allowed to say a 
word on Peace. 

On Sunday, the 2nd of October, 1842, he preached three times in New 
Hroad-street. These were bis last public services ; and they were performed 
with much difficulty, owing to the indisposition which he then laboured under. 
At the commencement of the following week his illness increased, and his 
disease, which had appeared to be that of acute rheumatism, assumed a new 
and very complicated form, of which one alarming feature was an affection of 
the heart. He received, with perfect composure, the intimation of the fears 
which were now growing upon his medical attendants. 

The Rev. Caleb Morris, his bosom friend, was also present, and spoke to 
him on the subject of his temporal affairs first, that he might not excite him 
too suddenly. He merely answered, “ I have not been able to accomplish all 
[ intended and wished and he then sank into a state of partial inattention. 

Mr. Morris asked him, when a little aroused, how he felt? He replied, 
with a pleasant smile, 4 4 Happy— quite happy ! M On his medical attendants 
afterwards expressing their belief that he was' dying, his firm and characteristic 
reply was, 44 1 know it — I know it !” 

Mr. Morris said, ,4 1 trust, my dear friend, you do not let your spirit sink ?* 

. 1 ,. a ^ ervouir an d warmth of feeling he exclaimed, 44 My spirit does not 
sink ! 

ft 2 
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Towards the afteruooniof Friday, the 21st, and the evening of that day, it 
was evident that his departure was at hand, and about three o’clock on the 
following morning the spirit returned unto God who gave it. 

Under all his suffering no complaint, much less murmur, escaped his lips. 
The language of gratitude to the Father of Mercies, and expressions of hit 
own unworthiness, alone were heard. 

“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright; for the end of that man 
is peace,” Psa xxxvii. .‘17. 

Thus, at the age of forty-two years, died our beloved friend and secretary. 
His mortal rernuins were interred in Abney Park Cemetery, on Monday, the 
31st of October, in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. 

The funeral procession was composed of the members and immediate 
friends of the family, of the ministeis of the Congregational Churches in 
London, of the members of the church aud congregation over which he had 
presided, and of a portion of the committee of the Peace Society. Every 
person present evinced a deep and affec’ing interest in the proceedings, and 
showed how sincerely they lamented the deceased. Never was the sentiment, 
that “ the memory of the just is blessed,” more fulls illustrated. 

Addresses were dolivcied by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith and the Rev. Joseph 
Berry ; and prayers were offered by the Rev J. Clayton, Jun., and the Rev. 
T. Binney.* 

In summing up the character of our departed friend, we see one whose 
whole life was a practical illustration of Christian love and charity. En- 
dowed with u sound judgment and great moral ' courage, with wonderful 
decision, activity, and energy of mind, he was admirably adapted for the 
positions which he filled, while ti e sweetness of his disposition and his amiable 
modesty endeared him to all with whom he had intercourse. 

He was distinguished by a deep, though unostentatious piety, and by a 
generosity of heart which was ever developing itself in acts of benevolence. 

Ilia kindness was disinterested, and entirely free from a narrow and sec- 
tarian spirit ; while his sympathies for su fie ring man were universal and knew 
no limits. He did not neglect those private opportunities for the exercise of 
charity, which were more immediately within his reach. The fatherless 
nnd the afflicted shared largely in his solicitude and attention, thus exemplify- 
ing that ,4 pure religion” which he professed and preached. He never forgot 
his duty as a Christian minister, or sacrificed to his own ease the calls of his 
office. Day arid night he would be found at the bedside of the sick and 
dying, teaching them the truths, and consoling them by the hopes of Chris- 
tianity. 

He was the practical, not the theoretical Christian, and the high character 
of his moral worth commanded the respect and uffection of a very large circle 
of the wise and good in all religious denominations. His loss is mourned, not j 
only by his bereaved w idow and children, but by a sorrowing church, by his I 
brethren in the ministry, by not a few who shared his more intimate friend- 
ship, and by many who were temporally or spiritually benefited by his instru- 
mentality. 

Though we may lament for ourselves, we must not, however, lament for 
him. lie has left a world stained with blood and filled with strife and anger, 
for realms of eternal peace. “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
he culled the children of God.” 

* Thin account of the funeral is for the most part taken from the Evangelical Maga - 
trot for December, 1842, in which is an ably written and just tribute to the deceased. 
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It would be selfish in us to wLh to detain a friend among us for our own 
sakeB, who is fitted for a purer and happier state. Let us rather join in the 
sentiment of Cowper — 

■■ ■ “This world is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 

That we should ill requite thee to eon strain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again.” 

We should never entertain the idea of death without connecting with it the 
idea of eternity, and then while this robs the grave of its terrors to a good 
man, and renders the sinful anxious to become better and wiser, it also affords j 
hope and consolation to the mourner. 

Above nil, let us not forget to bow with Christian humility and fortitude 
to the decree of our Heavenly Father, and say in our heart as w'ell as by our 
lips, “ Thy will, not ours, he done !” 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


“ Whosnovcr hnteth hi* brother is amur- 
ilurrr, and yc know that no murderer hath 
eternal lift- abiding m him.” — 1 John ni. 15. 

“ Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” — 
Rom. xiii. 10. 

The fruits of the Spirit and the 
works of the flesh are contrary, the 
one to the other. These latter arc 
sufficiently manifest. The world 
abounds in those corruptions, which 
entered therein through the full of our 
first parents. One of the earliest 
effects of this depravation of our na- 
ture, recorded in holy Scripture, is 
the murder of Abel, by Cain, his bro- 
ther : and in the further unfolding 
thereof, when men had multiplied, we 
are iufonned, the earth was “ filled 
with violeuce through them.” Doubt- 
less, it was the design of our benefi- 
cent Creator, through his divine eco- 
nomy, that mankind should have 
formed one great family cemented to- 
gether by love. To a certain extent, 
the conjugal, parental, filial, and other 
relative ties, do still operate, and 
happily secure a degree of concord, 
hat the evil working of our corrupt 
nature, as it did in the beginning, so 
it continues to do, marring the works 
of God, converting " that which be- 


fore it in as the garden of Eden into 
a desolate wilderness.” These are 
the works of him who was a mur- 
derer aud u deceiver from the begin- 
ning. But Christ came into the 
world to deliver us from his dominion ; 
to destroy his works. He came in 
love ; and his law is a law of love. 
As Gideon of old said, “ let Baal 
plead for Baal but how cun the 
professed followers of our crucified 
Lord plead for the continuance of 
strife and bloodshed ? It is not the 
design of these brief essays formally 
to argue the subject, but rather to 
exhibit in contrast, that which is the 
fruit oT corruption, and those good 
fruits which arc from above, “ fruits 
of righteousness,” of 11 true holiness.” 

As mauy as have not the Spirit of 
Christ are none of his. Now the 
fruits of the Spirit, as described by 
the Apostle, are these; love, jov, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. The life of our divine Master 
exhibited these in alK their fulucas •’ 
and they are not truly his disciphs 
who follow not in bis steps. We are 
commanded * to walk even a* he walk- 
ed.” Who cun assert, with any de- 
gree of truth, that they do so who 
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engage in war ? However it may be 
characterized, whether offensive or 
defensive, let us regard war in that 
light which shines from above. 
44 Christ is the true light his pre- 
cepts the Christian’s rule, which no 
plea or doctrine of expediency may 
lay aside. 44 Christ curne to destroy 
the works of the devil.” We have 
seen in many instances that Christian 
faith and love possess a power which 
is above that of sin and Satan. Let 
us believe that it will finally prevail. 
*' Behold,” said our Saviour to his 
Apostles, “ I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves:” — How un- 
equal to human apprehension, the 
conflict they would have to sustain ! 
yet were they conquerors. " Yea,” 
said one of them, “ more than con- 
querors through him that loved us.” 
“ If ye be followers of that which is 
good, who is he that shall harm you ?” 
“ Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.” It is writ- 
ten, 11 the angel of the Lord en- 
cainpcth round about them that fear 
him and at the praver of Elisha, 
the eyes of his servant were miracu- 
lously opened to sec it so. Hut, it 
may indeed be given to the Christiun 
to suffer— to endure tribulation: never- 
theless, duty is ours ; and the path of 
duty, even in this life, is often known 
to he that of safety and of peace. 

G. 

WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 

“ Every battle of the warrior is with con- 
fused noise, awl garments rolled in blond." 
— Isa. i\. 5. 

" The weapons of onr warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God." — 2 Cor. 
x. 4. 

It is great encouragement to the 
mind when oedbpied in the promo- 
tion of au important, work, to have 
good ground for believing, that the 
object desired will be finally attained, 
that the labour employed is sure of its 
reward. Such is the belief and hope 
of the Christian ; a hope which makes 


not ashamed, though all around ap- 
pear adverse, and threaten to over- 
whelm ; though the work is great, 
and the means for its accomplishment 
appear very small. lie knows that it 
is of the Lord, 41 to save by many or 
by few.” That it is consistent with 
divine wisdom often to employ feeble 
instruments ; means, weak and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world, to 
confound the mighty ; " yea,” in 
Scripture language, 41 and things 
which are not to bring to nought 
things that are ; that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” Thus, wc 
read in the account of the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of a stone cut out 
without hands which smote the image, 
and which became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth. We can- 
not peruse the prophetic declarations 
contained in the holy Scriptures with- 
out having the mind carried onward 
to contemplate a period, wherein 
there will he a remarkable change in 
the whole aspect of human affairs. If 
we believe in these sacred writings, 
we must believe that truth and right- 
eousness will finally prevail on the 
earth ; that the power of the wicked 
will be subdued; and that the righte- 
ous government of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ will be fully 
established. 44 They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all iny holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 44 They shall not learn war 
anv more.” 44 In his days shall the 
righteous flourish : and abundance of 
peace so long as the moon endureth.” 
Cheered by these, and a great number 
of similar declarations, the Christian 
believer can go on his way rejoicing, 
knowing that his work is not in vain 
in the Lord. But they who are called 
to this work have likewise an assur- 
ance, that, in the prosecution of it, 
they have need of patience ; they have 
need of constancy and persevering en- 
durance ; they have need to put on 41 the 
w hole armour of God.” For theirs also 
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is a warfare, though not with carnal 
weapons. “ We wrestle/’ writes the 
Apostle, “ not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places/* In this 
warfare we have to remember Christ 
as our Leader and Commander ; we 
have to follow in his steps. If we 
are soldiers of Jesus Christ, we must 
he willing to endure the discipline 
which he prescribes. He promises 
victory to his followers, but requires 
their fidelity. This warfare differs 
from that of the world, for its charac- 
ter is love ; love above the conception 
of any creature ; it is only by the 
renewal of our nature, that we can 
he brought to comprehend it ; “ to 
comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height ; and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

It has been the design of those ob- 
servations to show, that if the mind 
become imbued with this divine prin- 
ciple, wc cannot fight in the wai fare 
of this world : for the elements of it 
will not exist in our bosoms. Hatred 
and revenge cannot possibly thus pre- 
vail with us ; rather we shall be pre- 
pared to endure reproach ; to suffer 
wrongfully. 

Let us now contemplate Christian 


love in its active character. The dis- 
ciple of Christ accounts it both his 
duty and privilege to follow his Lord 
in going about doing good ; in acts 
of universal benevolence ; in healing 
the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, teaching the ignorant. He 
is ready to help in every good word 
and work : and in this line of con- 
duct, as throughout the Christian 
course, he who is our Leader is also 
our Helper. The apostles and the 
seventy disciples sent forth by our 
Lord found him so : his power has 
accompanied his people in every age. 
“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” was his own 
encouraging nsnurance. What then 
is wanting l On the part of those 
who thus believe, faithfulness and di- 
ligence in upholding and publishing 
their testimony ; engaging therein 
with the like earnestness which in- 
fluences the battle of the warrior/’ 
Is any labour of love so worthy to 
engage us ? or any object of desire 
on this earth, so calculated to animate 
and embolden us 1 Further, there is 
wanting on the part of professing 
Christendom. Faitii. When this 
shall generally prevail, our Saviour's 
language will assuredly apply, even 
as heretofore, and on very many par- 
ticular occasions, " He it unto thee 
according to thy faith/’ G. 


NARRATIVE OF S. RIGAUD’S LAST JOURNEY, IN 1842. 


After taking an affectionate, and, 
alas! a finnl farewell in this world, of 
my very dear and esteemed friend, 
the Kev. Nun Morgan Harry, and his 
family, I left London on the morning 
of September the 9th, and lectured 
the same evening in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Tlridgewatcr. The 
next day I went on to Taunton, where 
1 was very kindly received by the 


Rev. Mr. Luke ; and on Sunday , the 
11th, addressed the Sabbath -school of 
the Independent chape), of which he 
is the pastor. The following evening 
1 lectured to a very respectable con- 
gregation in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, and at the clow of my dis- 
course, Mr. Luke addressed the 
meeting, recapitulating Ihe principal, 
points of my lecture, and enforcing 
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the duty of following out the peaceful 
principles I had advanced, as founded 
upon, and developed in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

These were the only engagements 
we had found it practicable to make 
from the office in New 15 road -street, 
consequently the whole of the arrange- 
ments for lectures, and other ad- 
dresses, throughout the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, 1 had to settle 
by correspondence and otherwise, as 
1 proceeded, and which I found by 
no means the easiest duty that de- 
volved upon me. 

I took the north of Devon first, and 
lectured at Ilfracombe and Barnstaple, 
in the independent chapels ; and aho 
addressed the Sunday-school. After 
the lecture in the latter place, the 
Rev. Mr. Kent addressed the people, 
saying that, he coincided in every 
sentiment expressed by the Icctuier, 
believing them to be in strict accord- 
ance with the whole tenor of the 
Gospel, and exhorting to a serious 
study of the subject, as it was record- 
ed for our instruction in the whole of 
the New Testament. 

On the 20th I lectured in the Pub- 
lic Room at Ilutherleigh, and the next 
day at Oukhumpton. In both places 
the people seemed much intcicstcd, 
as the subject was to them entirely 
new. The next meeting was at 
Tavistock, on the 23rd, in the Tctn- 
pcrnnce-hull, Mr. Rundle, M.P. for 
the Borough, in the chair ; who, in a 
short and able speech, expressed his 
attachment to the Society, and intro- 
duced me as its Agent. The atten- 
tion of the meeting was so fixed, and 
the good feeling so apparent, that 
I spoke for two hours ; after which 
Mr. Pearce rose, and acknowledged 
that he and the Tavistock Peace So- 
ciety, (which was the first Auxiliary 
to the Parent Society that had been 
formed in England,) had been asleep, 
but were now' desirous of putting 
thfcir hands again to the work, and 
requested me to visit them agaiu on 


my return from Cornwall, to re- 
organize the Society ; which I pro- 
mised to do. A gentleman theu rose, 
and wished to enter into a discussion, 
asking me if I were willing to do so ; 
to which 1 replied, that personally l 
had no objection, but referred it to 
the decision of the chairman ; who 
observed, that it appeared to him too 
late in the evening, but, that as the 
lecturer would be present at another 
meeting, it should he understood that 
the discussion should then take place. 

I addressed some Sunday and other 
schools in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and, tuking leave of my kind 
hospitable friends, proceeded to Laun- 
ceston, where I lectured in the Pub- 
lic Room, to an audie.ice of about 500 
persons, Mr. W. Peuree in the chair; 
being thus encouraged on my en- 
trance into Cornwall with a numer- 
ous and respectable meeting, in which 
much interest was excited, and a very 
good feeling seemed to prevail. 

On the 27th I lectured at Bodmin, 
and the next day at St. Austle, iu 
the National School-room, William 
Browne, E*q., in the chair, who in- 
troduced me to the meeting; and the 
following morning, by permission of 
the vicar, and in his presence, I ad- 
dressed the children of the National 
School, who were exceedingly atten- 
tive. In the afternoon Mr. Brown 
kindly drove me in his gig to Meva- 
gissey, where I lectured in the Wes- 
leyan chapel, to a congregation of 
about 400 persons, who listened with 
deep attention, and as I retired, many 
of them very cordially shook hands 
with me, and thanked me for what 
they had heard. 

On the 30th I lectured in the 
Town- hall, Truro, William Tweedy, 
Esq., in the chair, who introduced 
me to the meeting as the Agent of 
the Society. At the house of this 
kind triend 1 passed the following 
Sabbath, which gave w$ an opportu- 
nity of addressing a la%e and atten- 
tive Wesleyan School. 
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On the 3rd of October I lectured 
in the Friend*® Meeting-house, Red- 
ruth, to between 400 and 500 per- 
sons. The Rev. Mr. Hawksley, of 
Bedfordshire, and his sou, the vicar 
of Redruth, were present, and express- 
ed their satisfaction. 

I lectured on the 5th in the Friends' 
Meeting-house, Penzance ; on the 7th, 
in the Town- hall, Camborne; and the 
next day at Hayle, in the School-room. 
On Sunday, the 9th, in the same 
place, l addressed a Sunday-school 
in the morning, and in the afternoon 
another large school, connected with 
the Wesleyan chapel, at Camborne. 

I armed on the 10th at Falmouth, 
where I was most kindly received by 
a good friend of the cause, Elizabeth 
Fox ; the next day, addressed the 
British School, and in the evening, 
accompanied by Lovell Squire, walk- 
ed on to Penryn, and lectured in the 
Assembly-room, uml the following 
day in the Friends* Meeting-house, 
Falmouth ; on both these occasions I 
was favoured with the presence and 
assistance of J. T. Price, Esq , of 
Neath Abbey, who made some very 
excellent observations and powerful 
appeals to the meetings. 

On the 13th, I lectured at the little 
town of East Loo, in the Friends* 
Meeting-house, which was small, but 
well tilled ; it appears there had 
never been a Peace Lecture there 
before, and it seemed to create a 
considerable interest. 

October 14th, at Liskeard, I ad- 
dressed the British and Infants’ 
Schools, and in the evening lectured 
in the Town-hall ; J. Allen, who pre- 
sided, introduced me with an excellent 
address, and the meeting was very 
satisfactory. This closed my labours 
ill Cornwall, which l quitted the next 
day, and arrived in the evening at 
Plymouth. Here I had the gratifica- 
tion of addressing five Sunday-schools, 
consisting of upwards of 600 children, 
of different ^nominations ; one in 


the morning, two at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and two others at 3 o’clock, 
in three different places of worship. 

On the 1 7th, I lectured to a large, 
respectable, and very attentive meet- 
ing, in the Mechanics* Institution; 
the audience seemed much interested, 
and several times testified their ap- 
probation : at the close, some mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary stated that a 
depot was opened, for the sale of 
Tracts, and that they should be glad 
to receive subscriptions. A person in 
the gallery then expressed a desire 
that an Association of working-men 
might be formed for promoting the 
objects of the Peace Society. 

On the 18th, I lectured in the Phi- 
losophical Lecture- room, Devonport, 
to u very attentive uudicifce ; and at 
the close, Mr. J. E. Mogridge de- 
clared his full adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society, and that 
as a proof of his sincerity, und from 
a conviction of duty, he lmd resigned 
his commission as lieutenant in the 
army, and had relinquished his half- 
pay. This statement was received 
with considerable applause. The Rev, 
J. Pycr also spoke, and stated, that 
although there were a few reserved 
points in his mind, in which he did 
not entirely coincide with the Peace 
Society, yet he fully desired that suc- 
cess might attend its operations ; 
thanked the lecturer for his address, 
and hoped it would have a very bene- 
ficial influence upon their minds. 

On the 20th, according to promise, 
I returned to Tavistock, and attended 
a public meeting, in the Temperance 
Hall, Mr. Flamank in the chair, when 
the Tavistock Auxiliary Peace Society 
was re-organized, and the following 
officers and a committee appointed ; 
J. Rundle, Esq., M.P., president; 
John Paul, E^q., treasurer; George 
Pearce, secretary. I then addressed 
the meeting, and a discussion ensued, 
which continued till past 10 o'clock ; 
and it was the firm persuasion of 
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many that the effect would be highly 
favourable to the cause of Peace. It 
was resolved to bold quarterly meet- 
ings on the same important subject, 
as the best means of diffusing the 
principles, and promoting the object 
of the Peace Society. 

I lectured on the 21st in the Tem- 
perance Hall, at Modbury, and went 
on, after the lecture, with Mr. Joseph 
Mingston, to Kingsbridge, where, on 
Sunday, the 23rd, I had the privilege, 
in the Independent chapel, of address- 
ing, unitedly, the Wesleyan, Baptist, 
and Independent Sunday-schools, and 
afterwards the Church of England 
Sunday-school, separately in their own 
school-room, consisting, altogether, of 
about 500 children. 

The next morning my kind friend, J. 
Hingston, accompanied me to see the 
Rev. Hugh Watts, with whom I hud 
become acquainted a few years ago, 
when visiting South Devon for the 
Bible Society. He is now entirely 
confined to the bouse by illness, but 
is in a sweet frame of mind, enjoy- 
ing perfect peace. IJis countenance 
beamed with joy when my friend told 
him of my journey on the Continent, 
and the encouragements I had re- 
ceived in disseminating the peaceful 
principles of our Society abroad ; he 
pressed my hand, and wished me suc- 
cess in the name of the Lord. On 
taking leave of him, and observing 
that it was more difficult, and required 
more grace to suffer , than to do the 
will of God, he replied, “ Yes, it 
is true ; we must work while it is 
called to-day.” This solemn injunc- 
tion was still more forcibly impressed 
upon my mind, by the receipt that 
very day of the ufllictive and over- 
whelming intelligence of the death of 
iny very dear friend, the Rev. Nun 
Morgan Harry. He truly abounded 
in every good word and work, and 
especially delighted in that of pro- 
moting peace on earth, and good will 
towards men. He rests from his la- 


bours, and his works do follow him. 
May his example of holy diligence 
not be lost upon us, but may wo follow 
him as he followed Christ. 

In the evening, having to lecture in 
the Public Room, I announced the 
mournful event to the respectable as- 
sembly convened, who evinced a con- 
siderable degree of interest and good 
feeling on the occasion ; and it was re- 
marked afterwards, that it had been 
the largest and best public meeting 
of a religious and philanthropic na- 
ture that could be remembered to 
have taken place in that town. 

On the 25th, at Totncss, I lectured 
in the Mayoralty Room, to w’hat ap- 
peared to me a very small meeting, 
but which, to my surprise, I was told 
was considered by the townspeople as 
a very capital one. The next day I 
went clown the exquisitely beautiful 
river to Dartmouth, where I bad a 
crowded and overflowing meeting of 
500 or more in the Bethel Union 
chapel ; a mixed audience of various 
ranks and denominations, who seemed 
deeply interested in the subject, fre- 
quently expressing their approbation 
of the principles enforced by the. lec- 
turer in the course of his address. 

On the 27th and 28th, I lectured 
in public rooms at Brixliam and Tor- 
quay, where in both places the sub- 
ject was entirely new, as well as at 
Teignmouth, where I lectured in the 
Independent chapel on the 30th. For 
some time past 1 had been labouring 
chiefly amongst those who have not 
adopted the principles of the Peace 
Society, but who nevertheless, in the 
spirit of Christian kindness and friend- 
ship, have assisted in making arrange- 
ments for me, attended my lectures, 
hospitably received me in their houses, 
and then in a friendly way opposed 
these principles with the strongest ar- 
guments they could bring forward; 
which, although very trying to me, is 
yet encouraging, as I have reason to 
hope that several, if not entirely con- 
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vinoed, have had their prejudices 
shaken and considerably weakened. 
I then proceeded to Exeter, where a 
Juvenile Association has lately been 
formed to revive the cause of Peace, 
' and assist the Auxiliary Society, which 
has long existed, though latterly in a 
drooping state, in that important city. 

On the 3rd of November, I lectured 
in the Athenaeum to a numerous and 
respectable audience, who favoured 
me with their undivided attention, 
and expressions of approval ; and l 
hope from the good feeling which 
seemed to pervade the meeting, that 
a beneficial effect will he the result. 
The next day I lectured at Topsharn, 
and returned the same night to Ex- 
eter. where on Sunday, the Gth, 1 
addressed three Wesleyan Sunday- 
schools unitedly iu St. Sid well’s cha- 
pel, amounting, with teachers and 
friends, to upwards of 500 persons. 
The children were extremely attentive, 
and several of them seemed to he 
much impressed. 

On the 8th I lectured at Ex- 
mouth ; and on the 10th of No- 
vember at Honiton, which closed 
my labours in the county of Devon. 
The next day arriving at Wellington, 
I was disappointed to find that no 
place had been obtained for me, and 
the next morning, Nov. the 12th, 
went on to Bristol, where, according 
to the arrangements of the Committee 
of the Auxiliary Peace Society, I 
commenced operations on Sunday, 
the 13th, by addressing the Sunday- 
school of Lodge- street chapel, on the 
peaceful principles and duties of the 
Gospel ; elucidating the subject bv 
giving them some anecdotes of good 
children who had followed the peace- 
ful precepts of their blessed Saviour. 
The children were remarkably atten- 
tive, and on going out 1 was pleased 
and encouraged by hearing some of 
them saying, " Was not that a nice 
anecdote f M u I shall be sure to re- 
member what he said/* The four 
succeeding days I was engaged lec- 
turing in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 


at the following places, Thornbury. 
Yatton, Winterbohrne, imd.Clavedon, ■ 
In all these meetings, which Vere 
attended, the subject was entirely new, 
and excited a considerable degree of 
interest. 

On the 1 8th I went over to Hath, 
and lectured in the Friends* Meet- 
ing-house. For an account of this 
meeting 1 refer to the annexed ex- 
tract from the Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette. Returning to*Bristol, I had 
amopportunitv on Sunday, the 20th, of 
addressing the Friends’ Sunday- 
school, and was very much gratified 
with the attention evinced by the chil- 
dren on this occasion. Bristol being 
so important a city, it was considered 
by flie committee desirable that I 
should deliver a course of lectures, 
which I accordingly did on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

1st. The Evils of War, and its in- 
consistency with the spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. 

2nd. A consideration and refutation 
of Objections to Peace Principles. 

3rd. On the means proposed for 
the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace, and the late encou- 
raging progress of the cause on the 
Continent of Europe. 

At the last of these lectures, Nov. 
25th, Samuel Capper being in the 
chair, opened and closed the meeting 
with some very excellent and impres- 
sive observations. 

This was my last engagement, and 
I was favoured to return to London 
from this arduous tour in safety, 
health, and renewed strength, on the 
2fith of November, 1842. 

1 have been induced in the above 
narrative to enter more into particu- 
lars than I could have desired, in order 
to give a practical reply to the ques- 
tions of late industriously circulated, 
— What is the Peace Society about ? 
What is their Agent doing? 

In the course of the above tour of ^ 
eleven weeks, forty- four lectures have 
been delivered ; and twenty-four 
Sunday and other schools addressed ; 
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making sixty-eight separate ad- 
dresses. 

By these and other means, as well 
as by a liberal gratuitous distribution 
of tracts after the lectures, the prin- 
ciples of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace have been extensively dissem- 
inated, and its glorious object pro- 
moted. 

I cannot help availing myself of 
this opportunity to express iny warm- 
est thunks to the many dear and re- 
spected friends who have so kindly 
and hospitably received me during 
my recent journey, which has not 
only diminished the expenses of the 
Society, but has been very grateful to 
my feelings, and has greatly cheered 
me in the discharge of the arduous 
and important duties in which 1 have 
been engaged. 

S. Kigai d. 

London, I)cc. 1842 . 


I.KC7T JIB ON WAR. 

From the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette of 
Nov. 22, 1M42. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Rigaud, the 
travelling Agent of the London So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universul Peace, delivered at the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, in this city, a 
lecture on the Evils of War, and its 
Inconsistency with the Spirit and 
Precepts of Christianity. We can 
give only a sketch of the oddress. 
On the evils of war the lecturer did 
not much enlarge ; because, he said, 
they were pretty generally seen and 
admitted. The inconsistency of the 
practice with the spirit ami precepts 
of Christianity wus, however, dwelt 
upon at some length. Those who 
appealed to the New Testament for 
proof of the unlawfulness of war, did 
not need to rely upon a few texts 
simply ; they could refer to the whole 
scope and tenor of the Gospel dispen- 


sation, which' was essentially pacific. 
There was no lack, however, of pre- 
cepts which, either directly or by 
manifest implication, condemn the 
practice of war. Take, for example, 
the one which enjoins the “ golden 
rule” of doing to others as men 
would he done unto. The track of 
an invading army had aptly been as- 
similated to the course of the locusts : 
a country which, before them, had 
presented an appearance as the 
“ garden of the Lord,” behind them, 
might truly be described as a u deso- 
late wjlderness its fields ravaged, 
its dwellings desolated, and many of 
its innocent inhabitants (it might be) 
slaughtered. Was this doing as men 
would be clone unto? Again, take 
either of the “ beatitudes” in Matt. v. 
Wlmt, for instance, had poverty of 
spirit, or purity of heart, to do with 
the military spirit and character ? 
Bonaparte has said, “ the worse the 
man, the better the soldier and to 
the Duke of Wellington was nscribed 
the admission, that “ a conscientious 
Christian had no business in the 
army.” Another evidence of the anti- 
Christian character of war was, that 
it systematically dishonoured God by 
desecrating his holy day — war had no 
sabbath. The battle of Waterloo 
was fought on a Sunday. That there 
might he great difficulties in the way 
of bringing about the abolition of 
w ar was not to be denied. This was 
true of every great and good work. 
In the case of slavery, at first there 
appeared to exist insuperable difficul- 
ties. But Christian principle, pros- 
pered by the Divine favour, had at 
length triumphed over every obstacle. 
Thus would it fare with war— it must 
at length give way before continuous 
Christian effort. As motives to en- 
couragement in the arduous enterprise, 
several well known Old Testament 
prophecies were cited, which predict 
a time of perpetual and permanent 
peace ; particularly Isa. ii. 4. These 
would have their eventual fulfilment 
through the growing moral influence 
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of Scripture truth— Hio new revela- 
tion was to be expected by mail ; for 
none was promised. If this were 
true, then must Christianity forbid 
war ; for every effect must partake of 
the nature of its cause. Most un- 
philosophical were it to argue that 
the Gospel sanctions war, when it 
is destined, in the providence and 
grace of God, to work its overthrow. 
What Christianity would require of 
Christians under the millennium it re- 
quired of them now. In proof that 
the views of the Peace Society were 
not novel, the lecturer referred to the 
well authenticated practice of the 
primitive Christians in declining to 
bear arms under the Roman emperors. 
About the period of Constantine, how- 
ever, the Christian profession begnn to 
deteriorate ; and it was then held, that 
although Christians might not serve in 
the wars of pagan princes, they might 
lawfully do so in those of Christian 
ones! And in the middle or dark 
ages the priests of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity broached the pagan doctrine, 
that whoever died fighting in battle 
was sure of entering heaven ! Under 
the influence of this miserable delu- 
sion those frantic expeditions, the 
Crusades, were undertaken. Unhap- 
pily, also, the Reformers, instead of 
imitating the example of the early 
Christians, resorted to \iolcnce in der- 
fence of their faith ; and in every 
such instance they retarded the great 
work which they had so much at 
heart. For example ; in France, the 
contests between the Huguenots and 
the Papists issued in the destruction 
of the former; and the Reformed 
doctrine was only now just beginning 
to revive in that country. In not a 
single instance, where Protestantism 
was fought for in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, did it gain the ascendancy ! To 
the erroneous views respecting war, 
thus originated, might in good mea- 
sure be ascribed the false ideas of 


military glory, which to a great ex- 
tent have been perpetuated even to 
the present enlightened age — ideas 
which, no doubt, are much strength- 
ened by the circumstance of all our 
classical attainments being acquired 
through the medium of heathen au- 
thors, l>v whom 44 heroes” are con- 
stantly idolized and applauded. With 
these mistaken views of war, the lec- 
turer contrasted those of converted 
heathens of modern times ; who, on 
embracing Christianity, invariably 
give up their foimerfighiingpractices; 
instancing here the well-known case 
of Moshou, as related by the Rev, 
Robert Moffat. The lecturer then 
shortly alluded to our contests with 
the Affghans and the Chinese, in il- 
lustration of the recklessness of prin- 
ciple with which wars were even now 
engaged in by Christian nations. He 
then gave the particulars of a lute 
mission to France, Switzerland, ant' 
Belgium, in which he had been en 
gaged as the advocate of Peace prin- 
ciples, and the encouraging reception 
he had met with in Paris/ Brussels, 
and other places; and, after having 
touched on the crushing burden of 
our present National or War Debt, 
and upon some other points of in- 
terest, concluded with expatiating 
upon the growing conviction in our 
own country, that the practice of mu- 
tual slaughter in war is at utter vari- 
ance with both the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. He 
was heard throughout with the most 
fixed attention ; and, from what sub- 
sequently transpired from several of 
his auditors, there is good reason to 
believe that the large assemblage 
were of one mind and one heart with 
the lecturer, to whom the thanks of 
the meeting were voted by acclama- 
tion. 

* A full account of this mission will be 
found in the last number of the Herald . 
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[The following address proceeds from the pen of a staunch friend to the 
cause of Peace, In the notice to correspondents in the last number of the 
Herald , this paper was highly commended by the late lamented Editor, and 
we now submit it with pleasure to the attention of our readers.] 


TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 

41 Shall th«* sword devour for over ? ,f — 
Old Testament. 

In the course of the last quarter of 
a century, the subject of war, as prac- 
tised by nutions calling themselves 
Christian, has undergone considerable 
examination. In not a few instances 
this examination has resulted both in 
a settled conviction that the custom 
is utterly irreconcilable with the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament ; and in 
a feeling of astonishment that so 
many centuries of the Christian dis- 
pensation should have passed away 
without its incongruity with our 
holy religion having been more gener- 
ally seen, and corresponding efforts 
made to supersede a practice so in- 
human and calamitous. The words, 
44 more generally/' are here employed 
advisedly ; because, in the course of 
the examination, it has appeared that 
in various periods of time, namely, 
antecedent to the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine, and from 
the Reformation downwards to the 
present day, wise and good men have, 
in terms more or less decided, re- 
corded their dissent from the warlike 
usages of Christian nations. Not to 
specify the early fathers, who, in com- 
mon w ith the Christian church of that 
period, condemn war ; it may suffice 
to particularize a few eminent men of 
subsequent dates, and to refer to 
others now living, from whose writ- 
ings or confessions, — to adopt the 
phraseology of certain modem theo- 
logians, — a “ catena M might easily 
be made out, furnishing, either di- 
rectly or by fair implication, a con- 


nected and unanswerable argument 
against the defensibility of this prac- 
tice. The names alluded to are, 
among others, those of Wicklifi, 
Erasmus, Milton ; Archbishop Seek- 
er, Bishops Watson and Porteus ; 
President Dwight, l)r. Franklin, Dr. 
Channing; Robert Hall, Thomas 
Scott; Drs. Jortin and Paley ; Drs. 
Johnson and Robertson ; Southey 
and Washington Irving; John Foster; 
Clarkson ; Dr. Edward Williams, of 
Rotherham : Dr. Adam Clarke ; Dr. 
liogue. Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Camp- 
bell ; Buckingham, the 44 lecturer of 
nations;” Thompson, the Demos- 
thenes of the age — as forcible in ar- 
gument as he is powerful in declama- 
tion; the missiouuries, Williams, Med- 
hurst, and Moffat ; the respective au- 
thors of several Prize Essays, and 
of other works as well in verse as in 
prose, including numerous talented 
American, and several able French 
writers ; the late Count de Sellon, of 
Geneva ; the present Marquis de Roche 
foucauld, of Paris, with other advo- 
cates of Peace resident in various 
purts of the Continent ; and, finally, 
several naval and military British offi- 
cers, who, from a conviction of the 
anti-Christian character of their pro- 
fession, have, at great sacrifices, re- 
linquished the service with its emolu- 
ments, both present and prospective. 
From this catalogue are purposely ex- 
cluded the names of Penn, and Bar- 
clay, and Dymond, and of every other 
member of that Christian sect which 
has constantly borne its testimony 
against war. One object in adducing 
the foregoing names has been, to 
show that the anti-war principle has 
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not been confined to the particular 
class of Christians referred to, hut 
that it has been recognised by reflect- 
ing members of other Christian com- 
munities. Nor should the fact — as 
striking as it is interesting — be over- 
looked, that uncivilized pagans, when 
truly converted to Christianity, infer 
from our mild and merciful religion, 
that consistently with its require- 
ments, they can no longer shed the 
blood of their enemies. This, as 
must be well known, abundantly ap- 
pears alike from missionary records 
and from parliamentary reports. Thus, 
then, have we evidence, both civilized 
and savage, of a coincidence of 
opinion between the early Christians, 
who uniformly repudiated war, and 
Christians of later times, whose per- 
fect competency to form a judgment 
on the question, will not be denied 
by any one who reflects on the com- 
manding intellect, the Scriptural 
knowledge, and the general attain- 
ments of the '* civilized'* class of 
witnesses, and on the simple faith, the 
unsophisticated judgment, and the 
unhesitating obedience of the 4 4 sa- 
vage." 

That the common opinion of such 
men is not also the collective opinion 
of Christendom, may be ascribed, not 
to any insuperable difficulty in the 
question itself, but, among other sub- 
sidiary causes, mainly, it is to be 
feared, to supineness. Men, from 
certain long- indulged habits of 
» thought as respects war, will not in- 
vestigate the matter — so much more 
convenient is it to assume the recti- 
tude of what has prescriptive sanc- 
tion. But, in the present case, is 
this indolent acquiescence rational ? 
Does it comport with the tremendous 
character of the evil denounced, or 
with the awful concomitants and the 
fearful consequences that it necessarily 
involves ) Let us glance at a few of 
these— 

The value of human life, considered 


whether with reference to time or to 
eternity, or to both, is absolutely in- 
estimable. But by war this precious 
treasure is lavishly squandered and 
irreparably lost : and in what state 
can we suppose that the souls of men, 
who have fallen on the bnttle-flcld, 
have appeared, unbidden, in the pre- 
sence of their Maker ? This thought 
will acquire additional intensity when 
it is remembered that the number of 
victims who have been sacrificed in 
war is ascertained to be so greut, as 
almost to defy the capacity of the 
human mind to realize the mighty 
aggregate— the effort resembles that 
of attempting to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of the sun, the distances of 
the 'planets, or the number of the 
fixed stars. The calculations of bucIi 
competent authorities as Burke and 
Alison, iu this department of history, 
raise the sum- total to an amount 
which only the respectability of their 
names could shield from the charge 
of exaggeration and absurdity. 

The demoralization produced by 
war is justly described by the cele- 
brated Robert Hall in the following 
pithy sentence : — 44 War reverses, with 
respect to its objects, all the rules of 
morality. It is a system out of which 
almost all the virtues are excluded, 
and in which nearly all the vices are 
incorporated." Voltuire describes a 
bclligercpt army as 44 ten thousand 
assassins, practising rapine and mur- 
der according to discipline." Which, 
however, ib saying no more than what 
is asserted, less offensively, by a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, in 
a recently published address — 44 False- 
hood, lewdness, rapine sabbath-break- 
ing, murder, are all consequences of 
war.” He adds — 44 A single cam- 
paign does more harm to the morals 
of a people than years of virtuous 
teaching can remedy." Napoleon was 
wont to say, “ The worse the man, the 
better tbe soldier;" a military aphor- 
ism akin to the remark ascribed to 
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our Duke of Wellington— that “a 
conscientious Christian had no busi- 
ness in the army." 

The truth of the dreadful represen- 
tations of War made by divines and 
moralists might be proved from the 
details, did we possess them, of every 
single campaign by which any portion 
of our earth has ever been converted 
into an arena of mortal strife ; its vil- 
lages, its towns, and its cities pros- 
trated, and their occupants subjected 
to cruelties, horrors, and indignities, 
which the historian always fails ade- 
quately to describe, and which, there- 
fore, it is left to the imagination fully 
to paint— its hills, its valleys, und its 
plains affrighted by 

44 The tread of armies, thickening as they 
come, 

The boom of cnmitm mid the beat of 
drum/' 

The din and fury of the onset ; the 
succeeding struggle of agony ; the 
heart-rending shrieks of the wounded ; 
the soul-piercing groans of the dying ; 
the wailing cry of defeat ; the “ earth- 
quake voice of victory”— its mountain 
torrents and its meandering rivers 
dyed with the blood of men, or im- 
peded in their course by the bodies of 
beings created in the image of God, 
late stout-hearted, exulting in health, 
and clothed with strength, but now 
dead, disfigured, and defiled ; while 
their souls, albeit infuriated by mulc- 
fie rage or burning with fell revenge, 
have been forced by the hand of an- 
tagonist Violence prematurely to ex- 
change a state of moral probation, 
the appointment of high Heaven, for 
the unalterable destinies of a dread 
eternity— This is War. 

The expense of War may be but 
too easily illustrated from our own 
national history. At the abdication 
of James II., the National Debt of 
England amounted to only about half 
a million. By the wars which we 
waged from that period to the over- 


throw of Buonaparte it had increased 
to 865 millions! The ic Christian 
Almanack ” for 1841 says: “Accord- 
ing to the official returns, the national 
defence has cost the country, in the 
thirty-six years, from 1800 to 1830, 
the sura of 1 ,007,938,076/. ; of which, 
63 per cent, was expended in the 
fourteen years of war, and the re- 
maining 37 per cent/ in the twenty- 
two years of peace.” To pay the 
interest of our National Debt — all of 
it the fruit of war— requires about 
ten shillings in every pound of our 
multiplied taxes: of the remainder, 
half-a-crown goes to support the Go- 
vernment and pay the Civil List ; and 
the remaining seven shillings and six- 
pence is devoted to the payment of 
the Army and Navy. Is it too much 
to ascribe primarily to the crushing 
burden of our National Debt the pre- 
sent commercial difficulties and fiscal 
embarrassments of the country, as 
well as the dreudful amount of physical 
suffering experienced in our manufac- 
turing districts? It has been com- 
puted that the funds which England 
has expended on wars would hate 
sufficed to “ educate every one of her 
inhabitants, to build a cottage for 
every peasant in the land, to strew 
the island with comforts, and to make 
it as the garden of the Lord.” In 
brief : a respectable American writer 
asserts that 41 the vast military and 
naval establishments of Christendom 
consume seven-eighths of the income 
of nations!” 

But the value of life will be ad- 
mitted ; the demoralising tendency of 
war will not be denied ; the ex pen- ' 
siveness of the practice will be ac- 
knowledged : still it will be replied 
by many—" The evil is irremediable. 
Man is a fallen being— a pugnacious 
creature ; and until you can change 
his very nature, wars will necessarily- 
occur.” To this it may be rejoined^ 
There exists a vast difference between 
changing roan’s moral nature attd re- 
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• straining overt acts prompted by any 
of his sinful propensities. With a 
perfect cognizance of man's depraved 
nature, the Divine Author of the 
Decalogue said — “Thou shalt not 
kill:" a prohibition, by the way, 
which the Lawgiver alone could on any 
occasion lawfully suspend ; as we find 
He actually did in the case of the ex- 
termination by the Israelites of the 
depraved Canaanitish nations, and as 
in the sanguinary yet divinely-direct- 
ed acts of several of the Judges. If 
man had been under any moral neces- 
sity to engage in War, we may be 
assured that the prohibition not to kill 
would never have been issued. On 
the same principle arc human laws 
enacted. They assume that men can 
avoid committing such offences as mi- 
litate against the personal safety of 
others : otherwise the penal inflic- 
tions of such laws were unjust. In 
private quarrels, is it considered that 
even the injured party is brought un- 
der any moral necessity to avenge 
himself by personal violence ? Is he 
not, rather, required to bring the de- 
linquent before the proper tribunal, 
there to be dealt with, not according 
to the ebullitions of bis own passion 
or even the decisions of his own judg- 
ment, but according to law and jus- 
tice as administered by other men ? 
And is not this course actually sub- 
mitted to ? In this way why should 
not f and why cannot jarring nations 
act? 

This important question seems lat- 
terly to have engaged the attention 
of the Honourable Judge Jay, of West 
Chester, State of New York. This 
learned and excellent person has con- 
ceived a plan, by means of which, he 
believes, Wars between Christian na * 
tions may be rendered of rare occur - 
rence t and eventually entirely abolished . 
His thoughts on this subject are de- 
veloped in a Treatise, entitled *' War 
and Peace: tbe Evils of the First, 
and a Plan for preserving the Last/ 1 
The London Peace Society has re* 


cently brought oat a re-publication 
of this Essay, and at so low a price 
as sixpence, in order that it may he 
universally accessible. The Treatise 
(of which Ward and Co., Paternoster- 
row, are the Publishers) is not simply 
an abstract disquisition upon those 
principles of equity and forbearance 
which should regulate os well the acts 
of Christian communities as the con- 
duct of Christian individuals ; its 
positions are, besides, extensively 
illustrated by historical facts and eco- 
nomical details, which are both in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Judge Jay’s proposition for eventu- 
ally paci Heating Christendom is, in 
substance, this, — that, in all conven- 
tional treaties between Christian na- 
tions, a clause should be introduced, 
binding the contracting parties to 
submit every international dispute to 
the arbitration of some one or more 
friendly powers. And he proposes 
that an arrangement of this kind 
should be commenced by some two 
powers — as France and America— 
actually entering into such a compact. 
This example, he expects, would be 
followed by other nations, until at 
length the whole civilized world 
should consent to have their differ- 
ences adjudicated by reason and 
equity, instead of being decided, as at 
present, by brute force. 

It may further promote attention to 
this production if it be stated, that 
next year, probably in the month of 
June, there will be holden in Loudon 
a Convention, consisting of friends of 
religion and of human happiness, re- 
sident not only in Great Britain, but 
also in America and on the European 
continent; and that it will be the 
business of this convention to delibe- 
rate upon the expediency of making 
to the civilized Christian Wqfld some 
general declaration of Gospel prin- 
ciples, having for its object the pro- 
motion of permanent and universal * 
peace. The promoters of this move* 
ment of mercy are desirous that, i 
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the intervening period, the views of 
this eminent American jurist should 
be widely known and fully examined 
by Christians of every name and de- 
nomination ; trusting that such an 
investigation may induce a general 
persuasion that the project referred to 
is feasible ; and, therefore, that it de- 
serves the sanction and countenance 
of Christians. At the intended Con- 
vention it is probable that Judge 
Jay's proposition will be maturely 
considered, and perhaps incorporated 
into the proposed Declaration. It may 
here he added, that the Anti- War 
Convention will take place in such 
close sequence with a second Anti- 
Slavery Convention which it is like- 
wise proposed to hold in London, as 
to afford reason for hoping that the 
attendants at the one Convention may, 
without inconvenience, also be present 
at the other. 

It is extremely gratifying to observe 
that, of late years, wars between 
civilized nations have sensibly dimi- 
nished in number and frequency : a 
fact from which some may he dis- 
posed to argue against the necessity 
of any such Convention ns the one 
just adverted to. In answer, it may 
he said, that this abatement of the 
war spirit is not believed to have been 
induced by any religious objection to 
War, but is the result mainly of 
political expediency, and of some re- 
spect to public opiniou, which to a 
considerable extent is now, perhaps, 
from various considerations, enlisted 
in the cause of international peace. 
But that wars are not yet considered 
wrong in principle is but too manifest 
from the unhappy conflicts in the 
East, in which the British power is 
even now actually engaged.* The 

♦ It will be evident to the reader, that 
this Add rep was written antecedently to the 
dose of tne Afghan and China cantests : a 
consummation in which the writer devoutly 
rejoices. At the same time, he may be 
allowed to observe, that the termination of 
these ware affords no valid reason for re- 
mission of effort In the cause of Peace. On 


world has no guaranty against the re- 
currence of War until the practice is 
admitted by Christian governments to be 
absolutely forbidden by their religion 
— a change of sentiment which, hu- 
manly speaking, can be brought about 
only by enlightened public opinion 
acting upon those governments. Pub- 
lic opinion is likely to be much in- 
fluenced hy such a Declaration as may 
be issued by the proposed Convention. 
It is the remark of Bishop Watson, 
that “ when the spirit of Christianity 
shall exert its proper influence over 
the minds of individuals, and especially 
over the minds of public men in their 
public capacities, war will cease 
throughout the Christian world." 

There is nothing easier than to 
contemn any proposal that aims at 
superseding a custom w hich, from its 
long continuance, and the innate de- 
pravity of human nature, some are 
disposed to regard as destined to 
he coextensive with our race ; or, at 
least, to survive until the arrival of 
that peaceful era, the Millennium. 
Perhups the former of these despond- 
ing views may be dissipated by a re- 
ference to the moral triumphs which 
have been effected as regards both 
slavery and intemperance : and, as 
to simply looking for the Millen- 
nial period to put an end to war, 
without the expectants' intermedi- 
ately exerting any sort of personal 
energy to accelerate so happy a con- 
summation ; not to advert to the dif- 
ferences of opinion between commen- 
tators and divines as to whether the 
Millennium will he the cause or the 
consequence of Universal Peace, it 
may safely be affirmed, that for Chris- 
tians to inculcate implicit obedience 
to Gospel precepts and prohibitions 
must at all times be their imperious 
duty. That the religion of Uie New 
Testament will be found, on a fair 
and unprejudiced examination, to for- 
th* contrary, it obviates any the slightest 
scrapie or objection, upon political grounds, 
for prosecating to holy a work* 
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bid the praotice of bloodshedding 
under whatever provocations, is no 
more doubted by many who have 
patiently and prayerfully investigated 
the question, than that the New Tes- 
tament itself is a revelation from 
heaven, containing the last and most 
perfect dispensation of God to man. 
Such persons believe that the strength 
of their cause lies in the Gospel. The 
rock on which they rely is the com- 
mand of our Saviour, * 4 I say unto 
you. Love your enemies.” " If any 
man can devise a method of loving 
his enemy and shooting him nt the 
same moment, then this rock is under- 
mined : but so long as that is impos- 
sible, the advocates of peace know 
that they stand upon a foundation 
that cannot be shaken/’ They who 
think that the Missionary enterprise 
will not succeed upon a large scale 
previous to the Millennium do never- 
theless feci themselves culled upon to 
co-opernte in present efl'orts to evan- 
gelize the world ; from a belief that 
every such effort, whenever made, in 
a spirit and manner agreeable to the 
Divine word, must he pleasing to its 
merciful Author ; who wilicth not the 
death of a single sinner, but rather 


that every tinner should repent and 
live. In like manner, let every Chris- 
tian, who is brought t<v&dmit the un- 
lawfulness of war, not hesitate to 
concur in any sober and reasonable 
project originated by his Christian 
contemporaries for restraining, if not 
entirely removing from the world, one 
of the greatest scourges which sin 
has introduced into it. If, by such 
means, only one hostile collision be- 
tween opposing powers should be 
prevented, incalculable benefit would 
thus accrue to bleeding humanity. In 
this department of duty, the path of 
the Christian would seem to be as 
obvious as in the case of Missionary 
claims : while here, as in the other 
instance, the result of all such exer- 
tions must be left with that great and 
gracious Being to whom belong the 
times and the seasons at which He is 
pleased to use human instrumentality, 
especially when scripturally influenced 
and directed, for effecting, either sud- 
denly or in succession, those mighty 
moral changes by which, doubtless. 
He designs in mercy eventually to 
regenerate and to bless this apostate 
world. 


MACNAMARA AND MATROSS, 

The following controversy on the subject of^Christians engaging in war has 
appeared in the columns of the Naval and Military Gazette, and as it will be 
perceived* was commenced by Matrons. We think it but candid and fair to 
place the whole of the correspondence before our readers, without any com- 
ment of our own. 


MI7SINOS IN CAMP. BY MATROSS. 
Ought a Christian to engage in War ? 

Tb the Editor qf the Naval and Military 
Gazette, 

Letter 1. 

Ought a Christian to draw the 
sword ? Can a Christian, remember- 
ing whose divine name he bears, and 


who it is that will be his Judge, con- 
sistently with the principles and spirit 
of his allegiance to the King of kings, 
remain in the profession of arms? 
Yes, this is a question which we some- 
times bear propounded by Aen whose 
motives we ought, at least, to respect, 
however much we may differ with 
them as to the correctness of their 
reasoning. It undoubtedly is a ques- 
tion of deep import, requiring a calm 
T 2 
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and prayerful consideration of Holy 
Writ, 

* — that lamp 

Which God threw from his palace down to 
earth, 

To guide hie wandering children home — 

that we may as far as possible know 
** the mind of the Lord,” and then, 
as far as in us lies, follow His holy 
will. 

In musing, then, on this subject, 
perhaps those arguments which l shall 
adduce, and which satisfy me, may 
also convince some individuals who 
may be undecided on the point, while 
they confirm others in their opinion 
— 1st, That war, defensive war— Ido 
not say aggressive war — is perfectly 
lawful for a Christian nation to en- 
gage in ; 2dly, That the revealed will 
of God, neither in letter nor in spirit, 
any where enjoins a man to quit the 
navy or army, because, since he lmd 
entered the service, he may have been 
brought to the light of the " glorious 
Gospel," and have become a true and 
faithful soldier of the Cross— but ra- 
ther that he should remain in the pro- 
fession ; that profession not being in 
itself sinful, although a profession 
that may be, and is often, sinfully ex- 
ercised. 

In entering upon this question, I 
candidly admit that that " pence and 
good will towards men,” which is so 
strongly inculcated in every page of 
the inspired writings of the Apostles, 
is, in spirit, directly opposed to war ; 
but at the same time it is evident 
that the love of God is not vet suffi- 
ciently shed abroad in the hearts of 
mankind at large by the Holy Ghost 
to show that the period has arrived 
when Christians, needing no means 
of self-defence, are to " beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks." 

Having thus freely admitted the 
leavening and ultimate effects of the 
Gospel, let us fairly meet the argu- 
ments of those who, with excellent 


intentions, bat, I am constrained to 
think, with morbid feelings, urge 
against the lawfulness of Christian 
men bearing arms in defence of their 
country. First, then, we are re- 
minded that Christ himself, in his 
practical sermon on the Mount, dis- 
tinctly says, " Resist not evil ; but 
whosoever shall smite you on one 
cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 1 
Now surely this expression i9 not to 
be taken literally, but is to be re- 
ceived only as a general principle to 
inculcate forbearance and moderation 
under provocation and insult. That 
this only was intended, we have the 
example of Him who gave the pre- 
cept ; for when He was smitten on the 
one cheek, He did not court a repe- 
tition of the insult by turning the 
other cheek to his enemy. On the 
contrary, he said to the officer of the 
court, who had struck him, "If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil," (here I am before the high 
priest, who is anxious enough to hear 
evidence against me) — " hut if well, 
why smitest thou me?” 

Now let us bring the case home to 
those who construe this precept into 
a positive injunction, and sweepingly 
denounce war as anti-Christian ; and 
let us put it to them,— If they were 
to see a man armed for their destruc- 
tion, or a maniac rushing on them 
with a drawn sword, would they think 
themselves, as Christians, bound to 
bare their breast to receive the stab ? 
Or, if burglars were breaking into 
their house at night, would they pa- 
tiently suffer themselves to be de- 
spoiled } Rather, if there were no 
police at hand, would they not seize 
any weapon they could lay their 
hands on, and also call to their ser- 
vants to arm ; and, if they could not 
prevail otherwise, would they not use 
their weapons, even if they thooght 
that blood would be shed ? Again, 
if a monster were to attempt to 
violate the daughter of one 
those who urge the many texts with 
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which Scripture abounds, with regard 
to forbearance and loving our ene- 
mies, as conclusive against war, would 
they think they were bound to remain 
passive spectators ? Would they offer 
their other daughter to the ravishcr ? 
Would not the father rather “rise up 
and thrust the man through with a 
javelin ?” By the luw of the land, 
based on the law of God, the perpe- 
trator of such a deed would suffer 
death. Then, do you think, even in 
the holy sight of God, that a father, 
having had at the moment no civil 
authority to appeal to, would he con- 
demned for thus taking the law and 
the execution thereof into his own 
hands? Now carry out this principle, 
and multiply these individual cases, 
and we have defensive war of na- 
tions, Surely, then, we may con- 
clude that that which is lawful in 
single individuals, is not unlawful in 
a nation of individuals under like cir- 
cumstances, and who have no civil 
tribunal to appeal to but that of the 
government of their own country. 

Again, let me ask, will any one 
maintain, in the case of an insurrec- 
tion, that loyal men nmv not arm at 
the call of, and in defence of, M the 
powers that be,” who from divine au- 
thority, we learn, 14 are ordained of 
God ?" Or in the case of riots, when 
a lawless and tumultuous rabble, set- 
ting all authority at defiance, are on 
the point of destroying life and pro- 
perty, that a body of men, under au- 
thority of the magistrates, is acting 
contrary to the laws of God in main- 
taining tbe public order and safety, 
even if it be done at tbe point of the 
bayonet? If, then, it be lawful to 
draw the sword against a domestic 
foe, surely it is justifiable to bear arms 
against a foreign foe. 

Further, those whose amiable, but, 
as I humbly conceive, mistaken zeal 
prompts them to decry war as sinful, 
remind us, as an unanswerable ar- 
gument, that our Lord himself said, 
*' All they who take the sword shall 


perish with the sword. 4 * But mark 
the circumstances under which this 
speech was uttered by our blessed Re- 
deemer, Certain ofRters, accom- 
panied by an armed force, and guidtd 
to the garden of Gethsemane by 
“ Judas, one of the twelve/* who had 
betrayed the Lord, had been sent, 
commissioned by the high-priest, to 
apprehend Jesus. When the officers 
approached and laid hands on Him, 
Peter, in his zeal for his master, drew 
a sword and cut off the ear of one of 
the officers who was executing the 
warrant of the high-pricst ; when 
Jei-us, as it would appear to uphold 
authority, even although unjustly ex- 
ercised, reproved him for his assault 
on an officer of the law, and as much 
as said, *‘J)o you not see, however 
innocent you know me to be, that 
these men arc in the lawful execution 
of the orders cif 4 the powers that he/ 
and such 1 arc ordained of God / and 
do you not know that * all they who 
take the sword* (to resist legally 
constituted authority) * shall perish 
by the sword* (of justice?) there- 
fore, 4 put up ugain thv sword in its 
place/ ** 

Now, what is the lesson taught to 
Christians by this aphorism ? Why, 
not that they are on no account to 
“ take the sword :*’ but that, if the 
government of their country perse- 
cute them for their religion, they are 
not to resist with the sword, or in- 
deed resist their government on any 
pretext whatever, but patiently “ sub- 
mit themselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake/* trusting to 
their Lord to deliver them if He 
should think fit ; if not, to e||durc 
even crucifixion as their Master did, 
or die at the stake as the martyrs of 
the Reformation. But it does not 
follow that if any nation should arm 
against England, on account of the 
doctrines held by our national church, 
with a desire of setting up anti-Christ 
in the state, that we are not to am 
carnal weapons t neither, indeed, if 
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we are threatened by any hostile na- 
tion upon any other account, does it 
forbid us to draw the sword at the 
command of «tar sovereign. 

Indeed, if what our Lord says about 
the M sword” is to be taken literally, 
then we might even say that the law- 
fulness of war is not only affirmed, 
but commanded. For He sajs, 

" Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth : f came not to send 
peace, but a sword.** At another 
time, when warning His disciples of 
approaching danger and tribulation, 
He says, then, “ he that has no 
sword, let him sell his garment and 
buy one.” But with the context be- 
fore us, and from the whole tendency 
of the Gospel, we know that these 
expressions are only illustrative; while 
ut the same time wc cannot see any 
thing |H>sitive or inferential which for- 
bids defensive war. As men become 
Christianized, they will refrain from 
offensive war, and consequently all 
war will cease. O that that glorious 
time had come ! 

But let ns turn to the record of an 
interview which a Homan captain, the 
first Gentile convert, had with our 
Lord, ns this may throw some light 
upon the subject. Here we have an 
officer of that very army which the 
omniscient Redeemer knew would 
shortly “ cast a trench about the holy 
city, and hem them in on every side, 
and lay it even with the ground, and 
her children within her,” standing 
before Jesus, clad in the attire of his 
profession, with his sword by his side, 
imploring Him to heal his servant. 
Now it must be observed that pre- 
Yiomly to this the lx)rd had delivered 
his sermon on the Mount, wherein 
He told his hearers, if smitten on the 
one cheek, to turn the other also to 
the smiter. Surely, then, if it had 
been His intention thereby to de- 
nounce all war as sinful, he would 
now have said to the centurion, 
“ Why cotne to me ? You can have 
no faith in me, or 1 should not now 


see you in a dress so repugnant to the 
principles I have laid down/' At 
any rate, we may imagine that He 
who, on the Mount, had defined mur- 
der to be not only the act of the as- 
sassin, but to be even “ anger with a 
brother without a cause,” and had 
explained adultery to mean, not only 
the physical act, but the very looking 
on a woman to lust after her — surely 
would have taken this opportunity to 
have informed one who had publicly 
put his trust in Him, as the centurion 
did, that his profession was directly 
contrary to the Gospel, if it really had 
been so. But no, the Prince of Peace 
did not tell this warrior that the time 
was come when he should “ break 
bis bow and cut his spear in sunder, 
and burn his chariot with fire;” but 
He said to the bystanders, 11 1 have 
not found such faith, no, not in Is- 
rael.” Indeed, the “Mighty Pro- 
phet” who was “ to prepare the way 
of the Lord, and make his path 
straight,” had given a sanction to the 
profession of arms, when he told the 
soldiers who came to birn for advice, 
“ Be content with your pay.” 


Letter II. 

Another very prominent military 
character in the New Testament, from 
whose history we may also learn some- 
thing to the point, is Cornelius, a 
ftoman captain — an excellent moral 
and pious man, hut who knew not the 
way to salvation — who was instructed 
in a vision to send for the Apostle 
Peter, who, he was informed, would 
u tell him what he ought to do/* 
Now, what did Peter tell him ? That 
war was sinful? No — he told him 
that his morality, however necessary 
as an evidence of faith, would not 
save him, but that •* whosoever be- 
lie veth on the name of Jesus Christ, 
shall receive remission of sitas ” 

So much, then, as to whether war 
be lawfal, under certain tMtmstatt&s* 
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for a Christian to engage ins and 
from the example of Cornelius, we 
may learn that a man converted to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, after his 
embracing the profession of a soldier, 
is not called upon, on that account, 
to quit his vocation ; for surely liad 
he been instructed by Peter to throw 
up his commission in the service of 
the Emperor of Rome, an act involv* 
ing, as it would have done, such im- 
portant consequences, would have 
been recorded for our guidance. Hut 
I think the authority of Scripture 
clearlv points out a contrary course — 
authority, too, quite sufficient to show 
that the profession of arms is not, in 
itself, unholy ; for St. Puul tells the 
Corinthians, (1 Cor. vii. 20,) “ Let 
every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he is called ; M that is, remain 
patiently in the same profession or 
station in which he was when he be- 
came a Christian, and cheerfully fulfil 
the duties of that station, whether it 
be that of a soldier or a slave— unless 
other causes should induce him to 
leave the former station, or he should 
be manumitted from the latter. 

Thus, we may clearly see that 
Christianity was never intended to 
disturb the peace of the world, or 
comforts of society, by suddenly or 
forcibly changing the civil institutions 
of men ; although it is evident that 
the effects of its gradual influence 
will be such, that in time slavery shall 
cease, and 4 * nation shall not lift fy 
sword against nation; neither learn 
war any more,” And, thanks be to 
God, as regards slavery, such has 
already been the effect of that holy 
influence cm our highly- lavou red 
country, indeed* St. Paul carries out 
die injunction be gave the Corinthi- 
ans, in bis Epistle to Philemon, 
wherein he informs him that he has 
sent bock to him from Rome his run- 
away slave, Onesimus, whom be bad 
converted to Christianity* and who, 
most probably constrained by the obe- 
inctik^ed by the Gospel, vo- 


m 

luntarily surrendered himself. Nor 
does Philemon, who. himself appears 
to have been an eminent Christian, a 
“ fellow -labourer*’ with St, Paul, and* 
as some learned divines imagine, a 
bishop or deacon at Colosse, think that 
he is acting an unchristian part in 
those times, in being the owner of a 
slave —nor does the Apostle say one 
word in reprehension. 

Independently of the broad fact 
that a large proportion of Constan* 
tine’s army was composed of Chris- 
tians, history is replete with proof 
that since the days of the Christian 
Centurion Cornelius, to the present 
time, very many of those who loved 
the Lord Jesus have not thought that 
bearing arms in the service of their 
earthly sovereign, was incompatible 
with their duty to that sovereign’s 
King. Without multiplying instances, 
I will cite one case as recorded by Ter- 
tullian, the first Latin writer of the 
Christian era whose works have come 
down to us. He makes mention of 
a Christian soldier who was punished 
for refusing to wear a crown of lavirel 
with the rest of his corps, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of his commander. 
The reason of refusal was that the 
laurel crown savoured of some pagan 
rite, clearly showing that the soldier 
was a Christian. Now, the Christian 
writers of those days, excepting Ter- 
tullian, blamed the soldier— for what ? 
Not' for bearing arms, he being a 
Christian, but because his conduct 
had u tendency to irritate, needlessly, 
the reigning powers. This brings 
the fact of Christians being found in 
the profession of arms to within 
ninety years of the apostolic age, as 
Tertullian wrote a. d. 192. 

Maintaining then, as I do, because 
borne out as I think I am by Scrip- 
ture, that defensive war is not only 
not unlawful, but, alas! necessary 
in the present partially evangelised 
state of the world, I can* at the spittfe 
time, have no hesitation in affitffcffcjg 
that aggtfevsive war is unholy, most 
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unholy, and such as no Christian go- 
vernment ought to engage in. We 
must, however, recollect that defensive 
war need not be cotffincd to the 
country threatened or attacked. For 
instance, Scipio invaded Carthage to 
draw the Carthaginians out of Italy. 
This, then, was actually a war of 
mere defence. When England seized 
the Danish fleets of men-of-war, I 
look upon it to have been a war of 
prevention or defence — for if England 
had not possessed herself of this fleet, 
France would have taken it from this 
impotent neutral to have employed 
it against our country, which she had 
threatened to invade. To illustrate 
my position, if*two strong men were 
quarrelling, and a feeble hid were 
looking on with a loaded pistol in his 
hand, which one of the contending 
parties was evidently about to wrest 
from the lad in order to shoot his op- 
ponent — surely that person would be 
justified in anticipating the act and 
taking it. even by force, from the lad 
— especially, too, if he promised to re- 
store the pistol when he had subdued 
his adversary. 

When Spain would lmvc invaded 
England with a view of extinguishing 
the light of the Reformation in our 
land, and for this purpose had equipped 
the celebrated Armada, our fleets were 
only acting on the defensive, when, 
instead of waiting the attack in port, 
they sailed forth in quest of the enemy ; 
which, in the guardian providence of 
God, they overthrew. Again, Marl- 
borough, instead of stationing his 
troops in a cordon around our isle, 
purely in defensive war, made the Low 
Countries the battle-field. And here, 
Again, it pleased the Lord of Hosts to 
bless our arms. And the heaven- 
directed General of our own days 
averted invasion from this hallowed 
isle, by his glorious victories over the 
French in the Peninsula, and thus ar- 
rested Napoleon in his design of con- 
quering all Europe in detail. 

Then, perhaps, some will eav, every 


sailor or soldier must judge for him- 
self as to whether a war which his 
government has declared, be aggres- 
sive or defensive. Unquestionably 
not ; for not being in possession of 
state secrets, he cannot judge of the 
righteousness of the cause. Having 
taken the sword, his imperative duty 
is to be “ subject to the higher 
powers, for there is no power but of 
God." Strict obedience, even to 
wicked governors, we may learn from 
the history of the Jews, is 11 the will 
of God;” and it appears from the 
whole order of God's dealings with 
men, that disobedience is abhorrent 
to Him. “ Rebellion is the sign of 
witchcraft," and how abominable this 
is we may judge, as it is also written, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live." When aggressive wnr is waged, 
a heavy and fearful responsibility cer- 
tainly lies somewhere or other — but 
purely not on the soldier who, in his 
desire to serve his God, humbly obeys 
Iris sovereign and those in authority 
under tiim, believing that *’ whoso re- 
sist eth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God,” and that “ they who 
resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation." 

Rut the question must be fully and 
fairly met ; and, therefore, I will sup- 
pose some one to say— Well, then, if 
war is justifiable, the obedience de- 
manded of a soldier is such, that he 
is not to question itB righteousness. 
But can a Christian soldier be jus- 
tified in being present, as English sol- 
diers frequently are required to be, at 
any idolatrous ceremony ? Some per- 
sons there are that answer this ques- 
tion by saying, that when our troops 
are employed on such occasions, they 
are there merely as a police force to 
keep peace. But this is. not an 
honest way of dealing with the sub- 
ject ; for, in truth, troops are not pa* 
raded on these occasions to preserve 
the peace — there is no chance of the 
peace being broken by the deluded 
creatures who flock to see the proqp- 
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si on. The real fact is, that the sol- 
diers with their gorgeous trappings 
and martial music are there, amidst 
the roar of cannon, at the desire of 
the priests, expressly to add to their 
pageant ; for without pomp and show 
these men know that they might carry 
about a bit of pastry, or a doll, or a 
saint's thumb, without collecting any 
concourse of people, or exciting any 
interest in their idolatrous ceremony. 

Is not, then, every Protestant sol- 
dier employed in these ceremonies 
consenting thereto by his presence ? 
1 deliberately say, No ; if they be not 
voluntarily engaged. For as “ cir- 
cumcision is that of the henrt, in the 
spirit, and not of the letter,'* sol be- 
lieve idolatry to be that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in a mere con- 
strained presence of the person, and 
that, too, in obedience to '* the powers 
that be,*' knowing them to be “ or- 
dained of God.'* In this view of the 
subject, I think I am borne out by 
the case of Naaman, the enptitin of 
the host of the king of Syria, who 
had been brought to a knowledge of 
Jehovah, and had determined “ to 
offer sacrifice to no other gods hut 
the Lord and who, when he told 
the prophet, by way of a question ns 
it were, of his intention of attending 
the king, his master, in his official 
capacity, when he went 14 into the 
house of Rimmon to worship," re- 
ceived for answer, “Go in peace." 

I might quote as a high act of sub- 
mission to “the powers that be," the 
example of John, Elector of Saxony, 
who, not withstanding that he was the 
great Protestant champion, consented, 
aa Grand Marshal of the Empire, to 
carry the sword of state before the 
Emperor Charles V., in a pompous 
procession of the host, previously to 
the opening of the Extraordinary 
Diet at Augsburg, alleging that he 
was performing a civil office, serving 
the Emperor, not worshipping God. 

A soldiers duty, especially one who 
acknowledges Christ as the Captain 


of his salvation, and who professes to 
obey the orders he has issued through 
his Apostles* is to “ submit himself 
to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake ; whether it be to the 
Kiug as supreme, or unto governors, 
for so is the will of God." And when 
he is told by authority to “ do this*' 
— to do it ; unless the idolatry of his 
will be demanded ; or he should re- 
ceive a command, like that given to 
Daniel, not to “ ask a petition of any 
God or man, save of the King or, 
“ to fall down and worship any golden 
image the King has set up — or 
should be required to engage in some 
such affair as that enacted in Franc© 
on St. Bartholomew's Dny, 1572. 
But when a soldier is ordered to at- 
tend any idolatrous ceremony, he may, 
and should first humbly and respect- 
fully remonstrate; and if that be not 
attended to, then, with holy obedi- 
ence, perform the duty on which he 
is ordered. But woe, woe unto that 
Government which instructs their 
governors or commanding officers to 
order their troops to participate in 
any idolatrous ceremony whatever ! 
And woe to that commanding officer 
who, without such instructions, takes 
upon himself to comply with the re- 
quisition of any priests, and directs the 
soldiers under his command to assist 
in, or sanction even by their presence, 
that which in point of fact is nothing 
else but devil-worship ! 

So far from it being necessary for 
a soldier or a sailor to abandon the 
profession of arms, because he is 
under the influence of the Gospel, I 
apprehend that then, more especially, 
he is called upon to remain in the ser- 
vice, that by means of his example 
and the influence of his rank, others 
may be brought to a knowledge of 
the saving truths of the Gospel. In- 
deed, I verily believe there is no sta- 
tion in life where a converted man 
may render more, or so much service 
to the God of Hosts, as in the camp 
or in the fleet. 
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A 11 devout Soldier” may* by some, 
be at first derided as a “ saint,” and 
stigmatized as a " Methodist but 
after a time his stedfast and con- 
sistent Christian course must prevail 
— his doing good to those who de- 
spitefully use him— abstaining from 
“ rioting and drunkenness, chamber- 
ing and wantonness” — rendering 
cheerful evangelical obedience to his 
superiors — performing his regimental 
duties “not with eye-service as a 
man - please r, but as a servant of 
Christ, iloing the will of Cod from 
the heart” — seeking fitting opportu- 
nities of affectionately making known 
to his comrades God’s message of 
mercy to his fallen children, viz. that 
" though their sins be us scarlet they 
shall he as white as snow/’ if they 
will but place faith in what God in 
Christ has done for their salvation. 
This man, I say, must have an influ- 
ence on his comrades, although he 
be but a private soldier. He will as- 
suredly gain the esteem of the well- 
disposed ; and as vice is constrained 
to pay tribute to virtue, even the pro- 
fligate will be restrained in his pre- 
sence. So true it is that even the 
reflected light of the Sun of right- 
eousness — the moonshine, us it acre, 
of religion -is seen on those who arc 
not themselves walking in the light 
itself. 

If, then, a soldier of the cross, in 
the lowest station in the army, have 
an extended sphere in which lie may 
let his light so shine before his com- 
rades, that they may see his good 
works, and thus glorify the Captain 
of Salvation— how much more may 
be expected from an officer, who, from 
the influence of his station, has more 
talents committed to his charge! 
This influence will, humanly speaking, 
increase with every step of promotion 
— the godly centurion will have many 
"devout soldiers that wait on him 
continually" --the Christian colonel, 
and the general, who is " a just man, 
and one that feareth God, 1 * will seek 


to establish authority, not by the terror 
of the law of the Mutiny Act, but by 
inculcating the constraining indwel- 
ling principle of .obedience to those 
in authority, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God; themselves showing 
their own obedience to God by making 
His commandments the rule of their 
life. 

Here, then, is the only foundation 
on whieh solid subordination and dis- 
cipline can be established — the only 
system of subordination which can 
restrain the blood-hounds of war, and 
thus deprive war of half its sting. 
Therefore, let those who are dissuad- 
ing men from enlisting and those 
who are crying out against all war as 
sinful, let them rather use their en- 
deavour to ameliorate that evil which 
must exist, until God’s will be univer- 
sally done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and advocate the proper means for 
establishing godly discipline, so that 
British soldiers may be converted into 
Christian warriors, having the written 
Word of God not only in their knap- 
sucks, but its sacred truths impressed 
on their hearts. Then, so far as re- 
gards English troops, the appalling 
horrors of war at least will be mi- 
tigated ; then, at any future time, if 
it should please the Lord of Hosts to 
crown again the British arms with 
victory, when the terrific conflict 
shall have ceased, we shall not see a 
similar passage to the following re- 
corded on the faithful page of history 
— “Now commenced that wild and 
desperate wickedness, which tarnished 
the lustre of the soldier 1 * heroism. 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemper- 
ance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, 
shrieks and piteous lamentations, 
groans, shouts, imprecations, the hiss- 
ing of fires bursting from the 
houses, the crashing of doors and 
windows, and the report of muskets 
used in violence, resounded for two 
days and nights in the streets of 
Badajos." 

July 21, 1842* Mat Roes* 
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PJS. — Let me ask the reader, if a 
file Off the Naval and Military Ga- 
zette should be at hand, to take the 
trouble to turn to those dated 1st Jan. 
and 1 6th April, 1842, where they will 
see, under the head, “ Musings in 
Camp/* Noe. 1 and 2, thoBe sacred 
truths more fully entered into, which 
are here only alluded to. 


THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN NATURE OP 
WAR. 

To * l Matrons/’ author of “ M usings in 
Camp/' 

Letter Ilf. 

Sir, — The candid and yet kindly 
spirit in which you have lately con- 
sidered the objections that many 
Christians urge against all war, in- 
duces me to address you upon the 
subject. You have not substituted 
ridicule for argument ; nor have you 
censured those who conscientiously 
may differ from your views ; but you 
have offered something substantial and 
tangible, that will admit of a cairn 
discussion. f believe the object of 
both of us is merely to arrive nt the 
truth, apd not to blind ourselves or 
others. May the all-wise Provi- 
dence, whom we both revere and 
serve, guide us into its paths by His 
Holy Spirit. 

You commence your letter, (which 
appeared in the Naval and . Military 
Gazette of the 10th fast.,) by making a 
strong admission, but one which must 
be made by every candid Christian. 
You admit that all offensive war is 
plainly opposed both to the letter and 
the spirit of Christianity, and that even 
defensive war is opposed to its spirit, 
inasmuch as when the true religion 
exerts Its due influence among na- 
tions, all war must cease for ever. 

The excellent Bishop Watson, 
among many others, has expressed the 
same opinion —* 1 When the spirit of 


Christianity/ 1 he says, #f shall exert 
its proper influence over the minds Of 
individuals* and especially over the 
minds of public men in their public 
capacities, war will cease throughout 
the Christian world/' Yes, Sir, the 
war spirit and the spirit of Christianity 
ure irreconcilable. The tiger and 
the lamb arc not more opposite. 
Passions are nourished and exercised 
by the one, which arc totally forbidden 
by the other, In origin, in character, 
and in fruits, hoW different ! how 
struggling one against the other ! 

In origin— for in the words of St. 
James, “ From whence come wars 
and fightings among you ? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members V* 

In character — this, meek and 
gentle, inciting to love, peace and 
mercy ; that, cruel and bloodthirsty, 
exciting hatred, revenge, malice, lust, 
and fill uneharitahlcness. 11 War/* 
observes Dr. Chalmers, " reverses, 
with respect to its objects, all the 
rules of morality. It is nothing less 
than a temporary repeal of all the 
principles of virtue. It is a system 
out of which almost all the virtues are 
excluded, and in which nearly all the 
vices are included/* 

In fruits — for “the fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace/’ (James iii, 1 8 ; and 
see Gal. v. 22 ;) “ hut if ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish/* 
James iii. 14, 15. 

I will endeavour, then, to dispose 
first of this admission, which yon 
have very properly made, and which 
forms a point of agreement between 
ns. If war be anti-Christian, whe- 
ther in letter or in spirit, a duty of 
awful responsibility is at once^cast 
upon every Christian, to put an end*. , 
to war. The Almighty works Ilia 
glorious reforms by human agency, 
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and imperatively calls upon his chil- 
dren to proceed towards that perfe - 
tion, of which be has rendered them 
capable. It is for us to destroy this 
monster, which fights againft the 
kingdom of the meek Jesus, and to 
hasten that period when men “ shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks •/' 
when “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more." 

I speak not now of the awful waste 
of blood and treasure, the amount of 
slaughter and of misery, the injury to 
commerce, and other like incidents to 
war, that may well impress us with 
the necessity of putting an end to the 
cause of such evils, if only on the 
grounds of policy and humanity ; but 
1 place my appeal on the basis which 
you have chosen, that war is opposed 
to the spirit of our religion, and, 
therefore, it is the duty of every 
Christian to join in the extinction of 
war. 

But how shall we be able to do 
without war ? By the simplest means 
in the world — settle international dis- 
putes by reason instead of by brute 
force. We are told by the Holy Scrip- 
tures that war will cease, therefore it will 
be possible at some time to do without 
it. You admit that it is unchristian, 
therefore it must be right to attempt 
to do without it. Now, if it be right 
and possible to dispense with war, the 
Christian who does not exert his 
powers to cause it to be dispensed 
with, is guilty of a crime for which 
he must assuredly answer at the Day 
of Judgment. The principle of ar- 
bitration we have seen frequently 
adopted by nations with most bene- 
ficial effect. Unfortunately it has 
seldom been made use of, until the 
force of oriqs has been first tried, and 
found incapable of terminating the 
dispute. Why not try arbitration in 
the beginning instead of in the end ? 
And if after the angry passions of the 


disputants have been excited ; if sifter 
the loss of much blood and treasure, 
and afterthe infliction of irreparable 
injury, the moral poWfcr of reason has 
been able to decide the question . and 
to pacify the belligerents, how much 
more easily could everj; dispute be 
amicably arranged, if it were referred 
before the occurrence of these evils ! 

The settlement of disputes between 
nations by reason instead of by force, 
was warmly advocated by the warrior- 
king, Henry the fourth of France, 
and his plan will be found in -the 
30th Book of Sully's Memoirs, where 
much praise is bestowed upon it by 
that great statesman. found it/* 
he says, “just in its intention, pos- 
sible and even practicable in all its 
parts, and infinitely glorious in all its 
effects." The kings of Sweden and 
of Denmark, and nearly every ruler in 
Europe, were favourable to this de- 
sign. The knife of the assassin Ra- 
vaillac, however, prevented its execu- 
tion. The names of Penn and Frank- 
lin will be found among the advocates 
of a pacific tribunal for the different 
states. 

The writers on the Law of Nations 
have not been silent on this point— 
“ If men were always rational/* says 
Vuttcl, (Book 3, c. iii. s. 25,) “they 
would terminate contests by the arms 
of reason only/ 1 

The late W. Ladd, of America, pro- 
posed an excellent plan of a Congress 
and a Court of Nations ; hut, to my 
mind, that of the American Judge Jay— 
not an experimentalist, but a practical 
man of great experience — is the most 
simple and the most advisable, at all 
events as a first step. He proposes 
that a clause should be inserted in the 
treaties entered into between different 
nations, to the effect that if, unhappily, 
any controversy should thereafter arise 
between them, and which could not 
be satisfactorily adjusted by negoti- 
ation, neither party should resort to 
bostilitier against the other; buttle 
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matter So dispute should, by st special 
convention, be submitted to the arbi- 
trament of one or more friendly 
Powers, the parties agreeing to abide 
byAhe award, 

, It is an obligation by the Law of 
Nations to perform treaties ; and thus 
we should find the Law of Nations 
imposing as a duty, not the promotion 
of war, but the preservation of peace. 
And I believe that were this remedy 
adopted, nations would gradually ac- 
quire, by the blessing of Providence, 
a pacific character. Even if but one 
war, with all its horrors, could be 
prevented by any lawful course, we 
are bound to take it. 

In my next letter, should space be 
afforded to me, I propose to show the 
unchristian character of all war, and 
to answer the interpretations placed 
by yourself on certain passages in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry Macnamara. 

Temple , Sept. 21, 1842. 


MATROSS TO HENRY MACNAMARA, 
K8Q., OF TIJK TEMPLE, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF WAR. 

Letter IV. 

My Dear Sir, — As a perfect 
stranger I have ventured thus to ud- 
dress you, because, although your 
letter, dated from the Temple, inti- 
mates that we are not, in one sense, 
brother soldiers, still 44 thy speech 
bewrayeth thee," and shows that we 
are, by God’s grace, fellow-sokliers 
in that army “which no man can 
number." 

Educated, as I have been, in 44 the 
tented field," I may be thought pre- 
sumptuous in entering into argument 
with one whose education, to qualify 
him few the forensic art, mast be so 
superior, mid whose reading must be 
to much deeper than I know mine to 


be ; but I am encouraged so to do, 
feeling assured, that as we aije directed 
to the 14 forbearing one another in 
love," you will overlook what is de* 
fective in style, and be pleased with 
your pen to change into affectionate 
words any expression that may strike 
you as unkind or uncourtcous towards 
yourself, and which may escape me in 
the warmth of argument: and then 
read the amended letter, as if the cor? 
reel ions were made by me. 

You do, I trust with truth, say 
that wc both revere and serve the 
sume Master. I am sure you will 
then give me credit for having the 
same end in view, although we differ 
as to the means to the end. 

-You will tell me that Bishop Wat- 
son pays, 14 When the spirit of Chris- 
tianity phall exert its proper influence 
over the miiuls of individuals, and 
especially over the minds of public 
men in their public capacities, war 
will cease throughout the Christian 
world." Surely no one will gainsay 
this. I admit it as an axiom. Now, 
even if this blessed spirit did reign 
paramount in the councils of England ; 
if our rulers were none but 44 able 
men, such as fear God;" still, if the 
rulers of other nations were not like- 
minded, England might be involved 
in a war of self-defence. Take, for 
example, the threatened invasion of 
Great Britain by Buonaparte; would 
the Christian people of this country 
have been justified in then resisting 
the call of their king to take the 
sword ? 

Suppose some Balak in India, or in 
our other distant possessions (I speak 
not now of the way in which any of 
those settlements have been acquired, 
although I can see how God may thus 
make England the honoured instru- 
ment of proclaiming His pardon to 
the heathen) — suppose, I say, such a 
one should say, * 4 Behold there is a 
people come out from England, behold 
tbey cover the face of the earth ; 1 
will now smite them that I may 
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drive them out of the laud do you 
think that every European in the 
country, especially those who profess 
to be followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, would be acting derogatory to 
their profession in using carnal means 
to protect themselves ? 

You remind roe that Dr. Chalmers 
says, “War reverses, with respect 
to its objects, all the rules of morality. 
It is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of all the principles of virtue. 
It is a system out of which almost all 
the virtues are excluded, and in which 
nearly all the vices arc included/’ 
Unquestionably; and 1 only wonder 
that so powerful a writer as Dr. Chal- 
mers has not put it more powerfully. 
War indeed not only lets loose the 
vilest passions of sinful man, but it is 
it concentration, a showing in strong 
relief of those unbridled hellish pas- 
sions, together with their woeful train 
of consequences. Look at the scene 
so pathetically and so indignantly re- 
corded by the admirable historian of 
the Peninsular war. on the entry of 
the British army into Radnjos after 
its capture by ussault. Divines can 
only moralise on it ; it is the soldier 
who alone can tell the fearful tale. 
My own testimony l could add, were 
it necessary, of war-scenes and the 
attendant furies, diametrically opposed 
to Christianity, whether in the letter 
or the spirit ; for — 

I cross’d the Atlantic with u*y comrades 
brave. 

Where sickness swept whole regiments to the 
grave, 

without one minister of God being 
nigh to tell uie aud my dying com- 
rade# of the message of reconciliation 
through the atoning blood of Emma- 
nuel; to whisper into their ears, 
44 Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt he saved,’* and that 
“though thy sins he as scarlet, they 
shall be us white as snow/’ I have 
seen towns burning to the ground, 
while ladies of condition have been 


at my feet suing for mercy. I have 
seen the earth strewed with the car- 
cases of my comrades, whose souls had 
fled to give an account of 44 the deeds 
done in the flesh.” I have seen a 
room full of wounded men, whose 
souls were on the point of winging 
their way to the world of spirits — 
alas ! I fear, without knowing “ the 
only name given among men whereby 
we must be saved/’ while the air was 
absolutely darkened with swarms of 
flies satisfying their craving ere life 
was departed. The sickening Scene 
is now passing before me as a dissolv- 
ing view. Such is my experience 
even in *' ft little war.” Tell me, 
then, my dear Sir, do you think that 
I can advocate wars of nations ? If 
I mistake not, our names (l know 
not if you have deciphered my nom de 
guerre) both stand in the roll of a so- 
ciety whose object is to do away with 
the murderous law of honour, indivi- 
dual warfare in the “ cited field/’ 
Can l. then, advocate on an extended 
scale that which 1 thus profess to 
abhor in duel ? 

Well, then, there is no difference 
between us as to the horrors and un- 
christian spirit of war. Now to the 
remedy you propose. 

In reply to your question of u How 
shall we be able to do without war ?” 
you say, By the simplest means in the 
world— settle international disputes 
by reason instead of brute force. 
This is undoubtedly a simple way ; 
but the main thing to carry out the 
remedy is wanting— reason. You and 
L it is true, understand the word 
alike ; you mean, I presume, assisted 
reason But the republican, for in- 
stance, will tell you that monarchy is 
contrary to reason. We know that 
God made man after his own image, 
and that man made himself a sinner. 
But the infidel will tell you that ori- 
ginal and imputed sin is contrary to 
reason ; that the God of Revelation 
is against all reason ; and that God’s 
future punishment of man f whom He 
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himself bus made, is contrary to 
reason. < r So that in the settlement of 
international disputes, until the Holy 
Spirit is more shed abroad in the 
hearts of mankind at large, we shall 
find that reason, human reason, will, 
as in the case of the disputes of indi- 
viduals, often stand in the way of the 
settlement of national disputes, and 
brute force will be applied. We must 
recollect that the acquiescence of two 
government? is necessary to a treaty 
of two nations, and if one of the par- 
ties ^cannot manage the affair accord- 
ing to their notion of reason, the pro- 
bability is that that party will attempt 
to curry their point b$ brute force. 
Is, then, the other nation, who is wil- 
ling and anxious to settle the question 
by honest reason, passively to suffer 
violence? In quarrels of individuals, 
there is the strong arm of the law to 
appeal to- not so in national quarrels. 
But suppose you had a difference with 
some irrational man, who should re- 
port to brute force ; do you maintain 
that you are forbidden to protect 
your life, because you are a Christian ? 
1 thiuk you will not. Well, then, l 
only contend that what individuals 
may lawfully do, is not unchristian in 
a nation. This is all that I contend 
for. 

Vattel, you say, lays it down that 
4 * if men were always rational, they 
would terminate contests by the arms 
of reason only.” We need not such 
high authority to tell us this ; but 
the very if shows that Vattel knew 
what every one knows, that men are 
not always rational. 

1 am almost ashamed to trespass 
so much on the columns of the Ga- 
zette to follow you in your argument, 
because, in point of fact, I fully agree 
jyith all the authorities you have 
quoted j blit I cannot help remarking 
on the proposition of the American 
Judge Jay, viz., that in points of 
controversy between nations, neither 
party should resort to botti'ities, but 
that the matter in dispute should be 


settled by the arbitratkwa of some 
friendly power. Now I am afraid 
that the American judge, whom yon 
commend as a practical man of great 
experience, seems to have profited hut 
little from the knowledge of the state 
of society of his own country* Where 
every man seems to do that which is 
good in his own eyes. For instance, 
the boundary dispute was submitted 
to the arbitration of the King of Hol- 
land ; but was his award acquiesced 
in r Was not brute force on the point 
of being resorted to, and no doubt 
would have been resorted to, hnd not 
the •* Britishers’' assumed a deter- 
mined front ( Now, suppose '* the 
enlightened people" should have at- 
tempted to mark the boundary with 
the sword, were the people iff New 
Brunswick to have submitted to be 
turned out of house and home by such 
respecters of the arbitration of a 
friendly power ? 

Again, when the Canadians took 
up arms against “ the powers that 
be,” was not the government of the 
country, in a Christian point of view, 
warranted in calling upon all loyal 
subjects to draw the sword in support 
of the lawfully-constituted authority ? 
And how would Judge Jay have ad* 
vised Lord Seaton to have dealt with 
those “ free and enlightened citizens," 
whose sympathies were so awakened, 
and who, in defiance of their own go- 
vernment, chose to interfere with fire 
and sword in behalf of the rebels ? 

And further, in the recent unhappy 
tumults in the manufacturing districts 
of our own country, was it unlawful 
for loyal Christians (Christians must 
be loyal, they must “ honour tbe 
king,") to resist brute force with bullet 
and steel i Would yon yourself, my 
dear Sir, bad you chanced to have 
been in one of those towns* have 
thought yourself justified in resisting 
the call of the magistrates to arm in 
keeping the peace ? 1 am sure yon 

would not. Well, then, the * war 
which 1 contend for as being lawful 
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tor Christians to be engaged in, is 
nothing more than this. The resist- 
ing of an invading enemy, and the 
resisting of aiysggreasire mob, are 
aJikeAdefenstfcwar. 

* I soil not now conclude, as I find I 
&hal$tave another opportunity in re- 
plying to the sequel of your objec- 
tions to my 44 Musiugs” on War. 
But let me assure you that I am, 
y outs, with warm feelings of respect 
*ond regard, 

^ Mathoss. 

Chdtenham % Oct , 3, 1842. 


TO " MATROB6,” AUTHOR OP fi MUfl- 
1N08 IN CAMP.” 

Letter V. 

Mr Dear Sir,— I have read your 
friendly reply to my first letter with 
much pleasure, and I now venture to 
offer a few more observations on the 
unlawfulness of war. 1 must own 
there is nothing 1 have more at heart 
than the desire of seeing the blessings 
of peace established on a sure and 
permanent basis among mankind ; and 
if in the course of our discussion I 
appear strongly to differ from your 
views, do not attribute it to any un- 
kind oa presumptuous feeling on my 
part, but place it to the account of 
that Real which every man should feel 
in so heart-stirring a cause. 

In your first and second letter on 
this subject, you draw the common 
distinction between aggressive and 
defensive War, and say that the latter, 
though opposed to the spirit— that is, 
the hfe and life-giving influence — of 
Christiaikity, it is 41 perfectly lawful 
tor % Christian nation to engage in/' 
I pass over the contradiction which, 
A stems to me, these two propositions 
And at once deny the second. 
Tbefimniflection that suggests it- 
tfllf #$h* extreme difficulty in prac- 
tice e# dfewing the tine of distinction 
betws endftfuuveand defensive war. 
Each coaffictiog state always main* 


tains that H acts merely on the d«- 
fensive. One must be wrong. Na- 
poleon, that 44 mighty murderer/ 9 
contended that his wars were only 
defensive ! I take one of your illus- 
trations, which clearly shows this 
difficulty ; and, as it is one which in 
cause and effect greatly resembles 
our recent attack upon the Affghans, 
I fear that also will be c&Ued a war. of 
defence, on the same grounds. 41 When 
England/' you observe; 44 seised the 
Danish fleets of men-of-war, 1 look 
upon it to have been a war of preven- 
tion or defence; |pr if 4ih>glaf(d had 
not possessed herself of ifitR* fleet, 
France woui$ffiuve taken it from this 
impotent neutral to have employed 
it against our country, which she had 
threatened to invade/ 1 * 

I cannot help, my dear Sir, regard- 
ing our attack upon Denmark as an 
unprovoked, unjustifiable act, stained 
with tyranny and injustice, leading to 
much loss of life and property, and 
committed merely for the sake of dis- 
pelling a phantom which our own fears 
had created. Until 1807, Denmark 
had preserved a strict neutrality. We 
feared France might destroy the 
balance, and that Denmark could not 
Vesist. We, therefore, sent an armed 
fleet demanding her alliance with our- 
selves. She refused. We took Co- 
penhagen, destroyed many of its de- 
fenders, and carried away her sixteen 
ships of the line (most of them old 
and unserviceable). Was it just, was 
it Christian, to make such an attack ? 
The very thing, also, that we sought 
to prevent, we thus brought About* 
Directly we quitted Zealand, Den- 
mark threw herself, as our determined 
foe, into the arms of France. % 
were excluded from the Danish terA* 
tory ; the Sound was closed Agsdxmt 
our commerce, and the mott 0 fDeo~ 
mark enlisted among our cteemies! * 


« S»thls view f the question mast ably 
supported in the article, * 4 ffiases. America, 
sb* Brits Jfeafaw, April, 
lMt 
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Book was cmr war of defence ! Short- 
sighted mortals that we are, swayed 
by gmundless fears, by base and inter- 
ested motives, or by the dictates of 
angry passions, tl$c more we wander 
from the simple line of Christian rec- 
titude, the more we become involved 
in disgrace and min ; the more for- 
cibly we are taught that injustice is 
f<dly, and that a great crime is also a 
great fault* 

By what right, save that of force, 
do we destroy small states because 
of our fears from aJatger one ? Ahd 
would no£ the exalte of prevention 
and defence, even if Christian and 
valid, at* once pat an edwVft the neu- 
trality of weaker powers? But say 
a war is strictly defensive in its com- 
mencement, yet how frequently does 
it lead to the aggression produced by 
revenge, and how often are fire and 
sword then carried against those who 
were wholly innocent of participation 
in the first attack! The stream of 
passion once allowed to flow, rushes 
onward in a destructive and over- 
whelming flood. 

Even in defensive war, those very 
passions, the exercise of which is for- 
bidden under the Christian dispense- ^ 
tion, are generated and nourished. 
Anger, hatred, pride, retaliation, re- 
venge, and a disregard of the sanc- 
tity of human life, shed their baneful 
influence around all the combatants. 

It is unlawful to hate an enemy, for 
hatred is the disposition which tends 
to hia destruction, and whatever m* 
terpretation we may put upon the 
word* of Jesus, * Love your enemies/' 
we cannot turn it into, “ Hate your 
enemies $ kill and destroy them!*' 
The moment the arm is raised to slay, 
that is the moment of anger and ha- 
tred ; these impulses are unchristian ; 
they are partial, and do not allow him, 
whom we are to love as oarsehres, to 
hold an equal place in oar affections, 
the true tat k, could ft indulge 
stfchfeiKng* in the pretence Of tar 



God, whose will 
earth as it is in heaven f _ 

Alas, my dear ShttiS# 
the reflection that balm fi 
be sacrificed in the conflict Ol 
and that the immortal soul 
dismissed to the judgment-* 

Creator, while under the influence 
rage, hatred, and a thirst fbr biood; 
and with all its sins clinging to it, un- 
checked, unrepented of F ^ 

The meek, humble, kind, and for-* 
giving spirit of our religion, wtPfcrth 
agree, is opposed to such a state 6f 
things; and we should also remember, 
as strong indirect evidence, that all 
the fervent exhortations of Jesus to 
his followers for the exercisa of gwod* 
will, love, forgiveness and charity to- 
wards the human race, were addressed 
at a period when all men were their 
enemies and persecutors, so that 
though applicable to all times and all 
generations, yet in that age they were 
so many commands to love their ene- 
mies and to benefit those who sought 
to injure them. 

The direct inducements against all 
war to be gathered from the Gospel 
are, in my humble opinion, decisive. 
You interpret the words of Jesus, 
when he reproved Peter for wounding 
Malchus, *• Put up again tby sword 
into his place, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the 
sword, n as being a command against 
resisting the civil powers; while l 
cannot out regard it as an universal 
caution against the practice of having 
recourse to the sword. 1 find no such 
restriction as you impose i ** ail they" 
are the words, and they call to mind 
the passage in Revelation, (adii 10*) 
~-“He that feadeth into captivity 
shall go into captivity; he that kiileth 
with the sword* most be killed by the , 
sword/' And we must nut forget 
that, shortly after this, our Lord de- 
clared before Pilate# “My kingdom 
Is not of this world; if my kingdfiw i* 
were of this worid, tan 
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servant* light, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews.” Thus not re- 
stricting his former words to the 
character or office of his opponents, 
but resting his forbearance on the na- 
ture of his own kingdom alone, He 
here declared his kingdom to be of 
heaven, and to exclude those passions 
which lead men to fight and slay ! 

The >A words, " 1 came not to send 
peace, but a sword/’ clearly relate, by 
their context, to the approaching con- 
flict 'between the Christian, the Jew- 
ish, and the Pagan systems, and the 
persecutions that would beful the fol- 
lowers of Jesus ; for lie immediately 
adds, ** I am come to set the daughter 
at variance against her mother . . . 
He thatloveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me/ 1 Matt, 
x. 34, 35, 37. The words, “ He 
that hath no sword let him sell his 
garment and buy one/’ were under- 
stood literally by the disciples, who 
answered, 41 Lord, behold here are two 
swords/* Now, what was the reply 
of Jesus? "It is enough.” 

1. Two swords could not possibly 
be enough for the physical defence of 
twelve men. lly this answer a re- 
course to the sword was shown to be 
neither expressed nor implied by his ” 
injunction. 

2. The disciples were soon unde- 
ceived by our Lord’s conduct at the 
time of his capture, and before Pilate. 

3. Neither the disciples, nor their 
successors, for two centuries after the 
death of Christ, understood the pas- 
sage as Authorising resistance by the 
sword, for after the memorable night 
when our Saviour said, •• Put up thy 
sword/* we find no instance during 
that period of their having recourse 
to it, though, with the exception of 
the Jews, they suffered more persecu- 
tion than any other sect in the world. 

4. In order to wrest this sentence 
into an argument, we must, as it ap- 
pears to me, violate the whole tenor 
and spirit of the Christian religion. 


It is evident, then, these words roust 
be understood in a figurative, not in 
a literal sense; and that they im- 
ported (as is the opinion of the roost 
learned commentators) nothing more 
than a general warfling to the disci- 
ples that their situation was 4 about to 
be greatly changed: and fhat, de- 
prived of their Master, they would be 
driven to the sword of the Spirit, the 
moral fortitude which a trust in God 
ever gives, for protection against 
their persecutors. 

It may be asked, How was it the 
disciples possessed two swords ? It 
is plain that, previous to the Bending 
of the IloljrSpirit, some of the disci- 
ples were not imbued with truly Chrie- 
tiuri principles, but they had too much 
of the world within them. How evi- 
dent is this in the desire of John and 
James to destroy the Samaritan vil- 
lage, and in the general character of 
Peter! He it was that doub^nglv 
asked whether he should be required 
to forgive his brother seven times. He 
it was that advised our Lord to resist 
his foes, and was told, u he savoured - 
not the things which are of God, but i 
of men /’ he it was that our I#ord ad- 
dressed at the last supper, Satan 
hath desired to have you : when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy bre- 
thren/ 1 showing he was not then con- * 
verted. On the same night * two 
swords were produced (of one or both 
of which Peter probably was the 
owner). On the same night Peter 
struck off the servant’s ear, and be- 
fore the morrow’s dawn he had denied 
his Lord thrice ! Hence, two swards 
might well be found among the 
twelve disciples, who had not then 
witnessed the enduring constancy of 
their Master, nor perfectly learned to 
obey his sublime lessons. 

I must no longer trespass on the 
columns of the Gazttte, but heme far 
permission to insert one more rotter, 
in which I shall reply chiefly to the 
last one which has appeared from your 
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pen. . With Sentiments of esteem and 
regard, believe me. 

Dear Sir, t 

Yours faithfully, 

HsNftt Macnamara. 

Temple , OcL 11, 1842. 


" matross" to henry macnamara, 
ESQ., OF TIIE TEMPLK, ON HIS SE- 
COND LETTER IN REPLY TO u M US- 
INGS ON WAR." 

LETTER VI. 

My Dear Sir, — Your second letter, 
dated 11th of October, resolves itself 
into three sections, each occupying 
about the same portion of your 
epistle. 

For perspicuity, both as regards my 
own reply, and to render the points 
of our amicable controversy more clear 
to the readers of the Gazette , I will 
follow this arrangement; and in so 
doing, I will notice the sections as 
briefly as is consistent with courtesy. 
But first, I must thank you for the 
kind way in which you pass over what 
appears to you a contradiction on my 
part — merely observing, that with the 
text and context fully compared, 1 do 
not think you will find such to be the 
case. At the same time, I admit, 
that in so difficult a subject ns that 1 
have ventured to take in hand, it is 
not at all to be wondered at if there 
should be an apparent discrepancy in 
what I say. 

It will suit my line of argument 
better not to deal with the sections in 
rotation, therefore I will begin with 
the third or last section. Now, my 
dear. Sir, if you will refer to what 
I said respecting our Lord's words, 
“ I came hot to send peace, but a 
sword;" and “He that bath no 
sword, let’him sell his garment and 
bnjr one ;** yon will see, so far from 
“wresting" these sentences into an 


argument for war, that I noticed 
distinctly to show the error (hat 
people might be led into By always 
j interpreting literally. With this ex* 
planation you will, I think, allow me 
to discard this section as irrelevant. 

I will now notice the first section. 
In my " M usings," (I refer readers 
who may not have read the original 
article to the Gazettes of the 10th and 
17th of September,) I inoidently said 
that the seizure of the Danish^Jlcet 
was purely a defensive measure on 
the part of England. You, it appears, 
think otherwise. Now as neither of 
us are in possession of the stato se- 
crets of those days, neither of us, per- 
haps, can form u correct opinion on 
the subject ; but if it were permitted 
to us to ransack the archives in Down- 
ing-strcet, wc might possibly get a 
peep at state papers which would in- 
contestably prove that, so far from 
our nttack on Denmark causing that 
country to throw herself into the arms 
of France, this weak neutral, then al- 
ready in the secret embrace of Na- 
poleon, only did that, without a fleet, 
which, lmd it not been for the prompti- 
tude of the British cabinet, she would 
*havc done with sixteen sail of the 
line, with which to augment the navy 
of the "mighty murderer," and 
thereby have prolonged the contest 
for the supremacy of the seas. Thus 
a greater effusion of blood must have 
flowed on the ocean. But at Trafal- 
gar the Lord of Hosts was pleased, 
in Ilis inscrutable ways, still to let 
“ Britannia rule the waves." 

The same section of your letter 
suggests a doubt, or rather a contra- 
riety of national opinions, as to whe« 
ther Napoleon's threatened (thanks to 
the only Lord of victory, and to Bri- 
tain’s armies as His instruments, that 
it was only threatened) invasion of 
this country was not, on his part, a , 
war of self-defence. Be this as it 
may, had the invasion actually takeifc 
place, surely every Briton would have 
accounted it an act of aggression on 
u 2 
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the part of France. Well, then, this 
section of your letter being merely 
” argument, as to whether this or that 
war was aggressive or defensive, it 
must be allowed, has nothing to say 
us to the lawfulness or the unlawful- 
ness of defensive war ; therefore l shall 
tuke the liberty of dismissing this sec- 
tion also, as not belonging to the point 
ut issue. 

With the field thus cleared before 
me, 1 will now proceed to the second 
or remaining section, with which I 
admit 1 must manfully grapple ; for 
here is really u point of contest. 

In this you object to my construing 
our “Lord’s words into a command 
against resisting the civil power, 
when, reproving Peter for drawing a 
sword on the officer of the High 
Priest in the execution of his duty, 
he said, * 4 Put up again thy sword 
into his place ; for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword." 
This von interpret as a universal cau- 
tion against the practice of having re- 
course to the sword. I should, in- 
deed, my dear Sir, rejoice exceedingly 
if all the world looked upon this not 
only ns a caution, but a command, 
and acted upon it. Hut here, then, 
we are at issue. Now, 1 must ob- 
serve, that even had Peter been a 
man of war, when we consider the 
tune and the circumstances under 
which the words were uttered, I can- 
not see that a denunciation of the 
profession of arms would even then 
have been implied. And it is to be 
remarked that the command was not 
to put away the sword entirely, but 
to return it to its scabbard. But 
when we look to the particular junc- 
ture at which the Lord made this 
speech, it is, to my mind, strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that it was only 
intended to inculcate tacit obedience 
to the civil power. And He who had 
but to ask, and ten thousand angels 
would have been sent to his rescue, 
nevertheless did set the example of 
obedience to lawful authority by His 


own meek submission. From what 
we know of those who have been 
found in arms against the civil power, 
and of those who have been in the 
profession of arms, it is evident that 
the words are not to be taken liter- 
ally and universally, in either the' 
sense in which you or I interpret the 
passage. 

I have confined my^lf strictly to 
replying to your letter, without going 
into points which. in my rejoinder, after 
the one more letter which I see you 
propose writing, I must enter upon. 

1 am yours, 

Very cordially, 

Ovf . ‘24, 1842. Matkoss. 


TO 4 ‘ MATKOSS,” AUTHOR OR *' M US- 
INGS IN CAM C,” 

LfcTTER Vll. 

Mr Dr. ah Sir, — In continuing my 
review of the passages adduced from 
Scriptures in your letters, I come 
next to the interview between our 
Lord and the Roman centurion. I 
cannot believe that the exclamation of 
Jesus, that he had not found ** so 
great faith ” as that displayed by the 
soldier, implied the consistency of the 
profession in which he was engaged 
with our religion. Faith is a mental 
confidence, totally abstracted and 
apart from occupation or works. Our 
Saviour, impressed by the trust re- 
posed in his power, added, “ as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee,” 
not, 44 as thou hast done/* 

Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, is 
commended by St. Paul for her 
faith, which was manifested in receiv- 
ing the spies ; but who will justify her 
profession on that account ? Jesus, 
if silent as to the centurion’s occu- 
pation, was also silent as to bis re- 
ligion ; and yet he, doubtless, was an 
idolater; and if such silence would 
justify war, it would also justify the 
cruel, unprovoked aggressions of the 
Roman armies. 
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'The word* of John the Baptist to 
the soldiers, “ Do violeuee to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely* and 
he content with your wages," it must 
lie owned, form an odd exhortation 
%for slaving* deceit, and spoliation. 
It is difficult to sec how they could 
persevere in war, without doing vio- 
lence ; aritf it be said that the wrnrds, 

“ be content with your wages, *’ sanc- 
tion war, then they also sanction the 
idolatry and oppression practised in 
Pagan Rome. 

The question as to the lawfulness 
of war, moreover, was not put to the 
Prophet ; and if it lie asked why he 
did not preach more directly against 
war, it giay as reasonably be inquired, 
why he aid not lay open the crimes of 
polygamy and idolatry, and the hor- 
rible licentiousness which preva led in 
a Roman camp ? 

Remember, also, that, however we 
may interpret the words, John, though 
proclaiming the approach of the 
Prince of JPeace, belonged himself to 
the Mosaic dispensation, being the 
last prophet under the old law. — (See 
Luke xvL 16. Matt. iii. 1C ; xi. 11 ; 
and see Tertullian’s opinion, post.) 

In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe 
that Cornelius the centurion, (Acts x.) 
on receiving baptism, renounced his 
profession, or at all events resolved to 
take no active part in its duties. 1 
base this presumption on the practice 
of the primitive Christians, and on 
the fact that all Roman soldiers were 
compelled to worship idols— a sj>ecio» 
of adoration totally opposed to the 
first principles of our religion. 

In answer to your last letter, (Oct. 
29tfa«) i admit, toy dear Sir, you did 
not attempt to 44 wrest" the passage, 
“ He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one,” &c., iuto 
an argument for war ; but, as you 
merely alluded to it, 1 thought it a 
good opportunity of explaining that 
by which so many have thoughtlessly 
been misled. 


The conduct and opinions of the 
primitive Christians on this important 
subject, it would he beyond the limits 
of a newspaper discussion to enter 
upon at any length, but as you state 
that they did not refuse to serve in 
the armies 1 must endeavour to meet 
the assertion. Whoever reads the 
venerable Clarksou’s treatise must, I 
think, agree in his proposition, that 
not only the fathers of the church 
held it unlawful for Christians to go 
to war, but that all who embraced the 
Christum religion abstained from the 
use of arms, while the faith itself was 
pure and inviolate, and that not until 
it became corrupt did its professors 
become soldiers. In the Epistles of 
Barnabas, Clement, Hcrmas, Poly- 
carp, and Ignatius, (contemporaries 
of St. Paul and St. John,) we find 
ptoof of this assertion.* Justin Mar- 
tyr, ( a. i>. HO,) believed the prophecy 
of Isuiith to he already fulfilled, on ac- 
eouut of Christians refusing to fight. 
* 4 We w ho tvere once slayers of one 
another," he says— 1 M do not now en- 
gage in warfare even against our 
enemies, ** (ni> woki/mit/iiv ro«c f 
Tutian, his disciple, speaks in the 
same terms of war, and Irensrus (a.h. 
180,) also affirms the prophecy to be 
accomplished, for 14 Christians," he 
declares, 41 have changed their swords 
and lances into instruments of peace, 
and they know not how to fight ; hut 
Ixiing snfitten on one cheek turn the 
other likewise.” (Pcrcussi et alteram 
prut 1 be ut imxillam.) Sentiments of a 
similar character will be found in 
Athcnagoras and Thcophilus, who 
flourished about the same period ; 
and in Clement, (a.d. 196,) who de- 
clares thut Christians never used in- 
struments of warfare. Tertullian, 
(a. n. 200,) whom you also quote, 
says in his early discourses, 44 No 

* See EptHlies of Hie Apcmtulical Father*, 
tranxlfttrd by Arrbbwliop Wake. Primitive 
Christianity, by William Caye. Gibbon ’» 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. — 
Chap. 15. * 
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Christian soldiers are to be found in 
the armies, and had not religion for- 
bidden them to have recourse to arms, 
they are sufficiently numerous to de- 
fend themselves against persecution, 
but they say the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal. . . Though 

the soldiers came to John, and received 
a certain form to be observed, and 
though the centurion believed, yet 
Jesus by disarming Peter disarmed 
every soldier afterwards — for custom 
never sanctions an unlawful act." 
(Omnem postea militcm Dominua in 
Petro exarmundo diacinxit. — Dc Idol, 
cap. 19, and see Dc Cor. Mil. &c.) 

Tertulliun, however, lived long 
enough to behold a different spirit 
manifested among professing Chris- 
tians. At the commencement of the 
third century, the purity of Christian 
conduct began to receive fatal blem- 
ishes ; certain Christian casuists, of 
whom Tertulliun speaks, began to relax 
in their moruls, and to conform to 
many of the Pagan customs, asserting 
that they might go any length, pro- 
vided they did not sacrifice to heathen 
gods or become heathen priests. Many 
now admitted into the ecclesiastical 
order were actually (according to Tcr- 
tullian) manufacturers of idols ! As 
a fit associate with such crimes came 
the war spirit among professing Chris- 
tians, but that such were merely the 
casuists above mentioned is evident, if 
only from the circumstance that Ro- 
man soldiers were still compelled to 
perform idolatrous rites. 

Nevertheless, those who still pre- 
served their faith in its simple purity 
did not fuil to inveigh against all war. 
Origen, (a. d. 230,) Cyprian, (a. d. 
250,) Lactantius, (a, d. 300,) Arche- 
taus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and Cyril, were all of opinion that it 
was unlawful for Christians to take 
part in any war. 

In the reign of Dioclesinn, (a.d. 
300,) many Christians suffered mar- 
tyrdom rather than serve in the ar- 
mies. Among others was Max- 


imilian, who said, "lama Christian, 
and cannot fight ; I am not a soldier 
of this world, but a soldier of God.’* 
To him may he added Cassian and 
Marcellus, the latter of whom was a 
centurion, and being converted, be 
immediately quitted his profession, 
declaring in the face of the legions, 
“It is not lawful for a Christian^o 
bear arms for any earthly consider* 
ation/ ,# 

When I consider, my dear Sir, all 
these things ; when I remember that 
prophecies foretold of Jesus os the 
Ai Prince of Peace,” and of his reign 
as promising universal peace; that 
angels at his birth sang “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men that 
his perfect precepts and example had 
this end always in view ; that his dis- 
ciples and primitive followers imitated 
him particularly in this ; that the life 
of man is sacred and inviolable, the 
property of the Almighty, and by 
Him alone to he summoned from its 
earthly tabernacle, and that its separa- 
tion from the body is attended with 
infinite consequences ; that under the 
blessed Christian dispensation, the 
whole world is to be as one human 
family, having one Father, one God ; 
I cannot help feeling that war — all 
war, with its certain crimes, passions, 
and horrors — is opposed both to the 
letter and the Bpirit of Christianity. 
If so, how can it be lawful for Chris- 
tians to engage in war ? I bear many 
say, as you have urged, that others 
will attack us. What then t This 
touches not the principle itself. It 
does not show that any war is Chris- 
tian or lawful, but that many persons 
are unchristian. Suppose one were 
to say, Unless I fight a duel I shall 
be horsewhipped, and scouted by so- 
ciety, Does that prove it to be Chris- 
tian to fight a duel ? No ; it only 
proves his opponents to be unchristian. 
Such extraneous matters do not 

* Set Ruiaart Acta Mtrtyrnm, and also 
Clarkson's Treatise. 
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touch the intrinsic truths for which I 
contend. The fact that individuals 
may suffer by adopting a certain 
course, is no argument, on principles 
of morality, against that course. Je- 
sus told his disciples they were to 
suffer for the truth. If, then, to en- 
gage in war is unchristian, I see but 
one path for the Christian convinced 
of this to take; namely, to endea- 
vour by every lawful means to avert 
evil from himself and others, but to 
place an unlimited trust in Divine Pro- 
vidence alone, without reference to 
consequences, wherever, by any other 
line of conduct, he would violate His 
decrees. 

And this brings me back to the 
proposition with which I started, that 
it is the duty of every Christian to 
provide some substitute* for war, to 
strive with heart and soul to promote 
peace among mankind, ami thus at 
the same time to promote the cause 
for which the Prince of Peace lived 
and died. 

I suggested the plans which had 
been proposed by wise and good men, 
but I and others will be happy to 
adopt any more feasible project. 

You object to my proposals, on ac- 
count of the variety and infirmity of 
human reason, which is to be the 
arbiter. But, my dear Sir, would not 
your objection apply to the prevention 
of duels and the settlement of indivi- 
dual disputes by reason ? And if 
reason can amicably arrange quarrels 
between nations after the irritation 
and loss produced by war, should it 
not more certainly arrange them be- 
fore sucb irritation and loss ? We 
have seen the effects of reason in de- 
ciding the long-disputed questions be- 
tween this country and America, by 
our Government wisely sending Lord 
Ashburton to negotiate with the re- 
presentative of the American Govern- 
ment. We desire to have the I/aw 
of Nations commanding the different 
states to preserve, and not to violate, 
peace. The moral power of mankind 


would exert an energy never yet ex- 
ercised in this cause ; and the bless- 
ing of Providence, we may hope, 
would he upon the work. The loss 
of commerce, — the being regarded as 
tui outcast among nations, like Cain 
with the brand of murder upon his 
brow,— the pressure from within and 
without would, under the Divine pro- 
tection, I believe, compel the perjured 
government to fulfil the agreement 
into which it had entered. Our execu- 
tive would be the Christian world. 
No country now dares to infringe any 
certain and settled point of internati- 
onal law ; and had the submission to 
arbitration been one of its clear com- 
mands, the United States would not 
have dared to reject the award of 
the King of Holland on the line of 
boundary. 

Your objection, as to the reason of 
two governments differing, does not 
so closely apply to the plan of William 
Ladd for a Court of Nations, where the 
decision of the majority would bind. 

Did I believe man ever to be driven 
to the necessity of committing crime, 
and that war would be necessary to 
enforce the decree, I yet would say, 
let us have the rational plan tried 
first, and then, if a state refused to 
obey, it would be truer policy and 
humanity for the world to rise in arms 
against the invader of its peace and 
the violator of the law of nations, 
than to proceed, as at present, rushing 
to the sword for every trifling act or 
imaginary insult, or shadow of a fear ; 
and after the destruction of life, and 
the loss of treasure, having recourse 
to reason. 

I agree with you, that we can 
scarcely hope for Universal and Per- 
manent Peace until the world is suffi- 
ciently Christianized ; but this belief 
does not induce me to relinquish my 
conviction, that war is unchristian; 
and it only confirms me in my opinion, 
that we should commence in real 
earnest the work of Christianizing 
the world by preserving it* tranquillity, 
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by instilling a love of peace into the 
hearts of men, by repressing the pas- 
sions exercised in war f by appealing 
to reason, and by commencing to act 
as Christians. Let us establish peace 
on the basis of Christianity. 

I never yet could understand how 
we can make heathens see the love 
and charity of our faith by extermi- 
nating them, or by driving the Bible 
down their throats with the points of 
our swords. This may do for Maho- 
metanism, but not for Christianity. 

Slavery and intemperance have been 
wonderfully checked by human ex- 
ertions, aided by the Omnipotent 
Creator, Why not use similar efforts 
to drive wnr, whose destruction is 
told by prophecy, to the grave of the 
past ? 

This, probably, will be my conclud- 


ing letter upon this momentous ques- 
tion, though, I believe, I am entitled 
to the last word, I tender my sincere 
thanks to the Editor, for the kind and 
indulgent manner in which he has 
afforded space for my remarks. I 
thank you also for having commenced 
this inquiry, and for having conducted 
it in so fair and candid a manner, I 
hope we may yet be fellow-labourers 
in striving against both individual 
and national duelling. That yon 
may long continue to deliver your ex- 
cellent advice to those who are now, 
or may hereafter be, in the army and 
navy, is the sincere wish of. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

II. Macnamara. 

Temple, Oct . 31, 1842. 


PEACE WITH CHINA. 


Yks, at length we may congratu- 
late all those who are friendly to paci- 
fic principles, on the cessation of hos- 
tilities between Great Britain and 
China. Ilow many a heart must 
have beat with joy when this happy 
event was announced, and how many 
a Christian must have offered up 
thanks to God when he remembered 
that the terrible slaughter of his un- 
offending brethren in China had 
ceased ; that the miseries, crimes, and 
horrors of war no longer made widows 
and orphans, no longer, in the midst 
of wrath and vengeance, plunged im- 
mortal souls into eternity, and no 
longer proved to the heathen world 
how closely professing Christians 
could imitate the followers of Maho- 
met. This has been proved to them : 
irreparable loss and suffering have 
been inflicted by the British troops ; 
the lives of thousands that can never 
be restored oil earth, have been taken 
away ; the dead cannot again bless 


the eyes of their mourning friends 
and families ; the ruin that has been 
hurled upon towns uud cities can never 
be repaired ; the ill-feeling and hatred 
excited against us, it may require 
centuries to remove ; tbe cause of our 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, bos 
suffered lamentable wounds, that may 
long defer the happy period when He 
shall reign, and his name be blessed 
throughout the earth. Such were 
probably the mixed feelings of numer- 
ous Christians in this land, when they 
heard of the treaty concluded with 
China. Deep anguish for tbe past, 
and forebodings for the future, must 
have oppressed their minds, but yet 
they felt grateful that some check was 
placed upon the destruction that had 
continued for so long a period. 

Very different, however, were the 
sentiments of others. With them all 
was glory, honour, success! From 
their Tips was heard nothing but the 
terror of our arms, and the blessings 
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of our victories. Even some of those 
who had spoken most loudly against 
the Chinese war during its useless and 
fruitless continuance, began to suspect 
they had been mistaken, and almost 
felt inclined to acknowledge that after 
all there was something of honour 
and of benefit to lie derived from it. 
The two great political parties of the 
kingdom seemed disposed to renew 
the war among themselves in fighting 
for the "glory** of its commence- 
ment by the one, and of its continu- 
ance by the other. 

Let us, however, who endeavour to 
free our minds from the false preju- 
dices of such wicked glory, such 
blood-stained honour, review calmly 
the nature of this treaty and the 
peace which it is said to have esta- 
blished, and which we fervently pray 
it may have established. 

The attack that immediately pre- 
ceded the treaty, whs directed against 
the city of Chin-kiang-foo. Wc arc 
told by the official despatches that 
when *' the left brigade of English 
troops had got on shore, it became 
obvious that the* Tartar garrison in- 
tended to defend the city, from the 
walls of which they opened a heavy 
and incessant fire of cannon, jinjalls, 
wall-pieces, rockets, and matchlocks. 
After a fearful struggle the place was 
carried. The strength of the garrison 
is supposed to have amounted to 3,000 
men. Of these it is said, forty man- 
darins (officers) and one thousand 
men were killed and wounded ! The 
Tartar General commanding-in-chief 
retired to his house when he saw that 
all was lost, made his servants fet it 
on fire, and sat on his chair till he 
was burned to death !** Of the Bri- 
tish, one hundred and sixty-nine were 
killed and wounded. At this time 
also sickness had extensively appeared 
among the troops, and upwards of 
100 men belonging to the 98th regi- 
ment alone had died. The batteries, 
gates, and many of the buildings of 
the city were destroyed by cannon 


balls and shells. But, oh ! this was 
all a most glorious event— -most gra- 
tifying for the Lieut.-Gen, Sir Hugh 
Gough to relate, and most happy for 
this Christian land to hear. 

The expedition having proceeded 
to Nanking, were about to bombard 
this city, when a flag of truce was 
sent out, and this being followed by 
three Imperial Commissioners, the 
treaty was arranged. Of this the 
most important provisions are : — 

1 . Lasting peace and amity between 
the two empires. 

2. China to pay 21,000,000 of 
dollars (about 5,000,000/.) in the 
course of the present and three suc- 
ceeding years. 

3/ Five ports to be thrown open to 
British commerce. 

4. The island of Hong Kong to be 
ceded to her Majesty ; and 

5. All British prisoners to be re- 
leased. 

Many of the war steamers, which 
are aptly termed by the Chinese, the 
“ Devil’s ships,** are to remain until 
the first instalment of the booty be 
paid. 

The most obvious feeling in re- 
gard to this one-sided treaty, is ex- 
treme surprise that there is not one 
word on that which was the cause and 
origin of the war, viz., the opium 
trade. 

The money is carefully enough 
looked after, but all mention of the 
poisonous drug, for which blood find 
treasure have been so profusely 
wasted, is carefully avoided ! Could 
any fact more clearly show the utter 
uselessness of war, as a means of set- 
tling a disputed question ? When 
reason and the principle of arbitration 
have been adopted, they have seldom 
failed of deciding the matter, but yet 
we are Utopian and visionary for 
advocating this plan, while those are 
the only practical and safe men, who 
undertaking at an immense cost, and 
by immense crime, to arrange the 
affairs of the world, leave off as to 
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the Jjoint in issue just where they 
began. And so it has ever been when 
recourse has been had to arms. Look 
at our Affghan war, commenced for 
the professed purpose of raising a 
bulwark against the advance of Rus- 
sia. What has hitherto been the re- 
sult? Not only the loss of 13,000 
men by $nc blow, the destruction of 
many more thousands by continual 
skirmishes and sickness, not only the 
waste of more than 20,000,000/., but 
We have actually broken down the 
very barrier which we endeavoured 
to strengthen ! Wc have made a 
pathway through Afghanistan for 
our enemies, or those suspected to be 
so, who, merely because they are our 
enemies, will now bo received by the 
inhabitants with welcome and assist- 
ance. Turn back to the page of his- 
tory, and read there that Napoleon 
sought by the force of arms to be 
the master of the world. He died a 
prisoner and an outcast on the barren 
rock of St. Helena. The peace of 
1763 placed the affairs of Germany in 
precisely the same position as at the 
commencement of hostilities. Great 
Britain commenced her attack on her 
American colonies, to unite them more 
closely to her monarchical govern- 
ment ; she ended bv recognizing them 
as a republic. And a war, which for 
eleven years had desolated the greater 
part of Europe, and which terminated 
bv the peace of Utrecht, was “ con- 
cluded on the very terms which might 
huve been procured at the commence- 
ment of hostilities.** * 

We do hope, however, that in re- 
gard to China, reason may even now 
be allowed to supply the defects of 
force, as fur ns is possible, and that 
one of our legislators will bring the 
subject before Parliament at its first 
meeting, and call upon it to declare 
that the opium smugglers shall not 
again involve the two empires in war. 
This poiut left unsettled, is alone quite 
sufficient to render any good that 
* CW. 


may have been effected by the treaty, 
nugatory and useless. 

As to the amount of 5,000, 000L 
to be paid, it seems a large sum, and 
many have on this fact founded their 
joy at the treaty. But large as it is, 
and assuming that it will be paid/ yet 
it will not even satisfy our pecuniary 
losses. We enter not now into the 
question, whether it be extortionate 
and unjust to demand it, but we re- 
peat that we have actually 1o8t more 
in money by our “ glorious'* war. 

In a letter on this subject by Jo- 
seph Sturgc, published in September, 
1841, he says, “It is probable that 
little short of ten millions sterling has 
already been expended in naval and 
military urmainents, and the enhanced 
price of tea and sugar, in the mon- 
strous attempt to force the Chinese to 
pay about two millions to these opium 
smugglers.** Add to this another 
year's expense, and from the 
5,000,000/. deduct about 2,000,000/. 
as “ compensation** to the traders 
for their opium, and also a large sum, 
which it is proposed, to distribute 
among the officers and soldiers, and 
then see of what immense pecuniary 
advantage has been this “glorious” 
war! 

We trust that lawful commerce 
may he increased with China, and that 
our poor country may derive some 
future benefit from this source. But 
we doubt whether the Chinese will 
have more to do with us than they 
can possibly avoid. We have joined 
them to us by the weakest tie, that 
of fear ; not bound them to us by the 
mortMasting chain of affection. 

How great must be the commerce 
to repay us for some years what wc 
have lost in our unholy attack against 
them ? And may we not think that 
we should more surely have opened 
their ports to our merchants, by 

* It is reported that the Emperor of 
China intends to raise this sum from our- 
selves, by increasing the duty upon the ex- 
portation of tea. 
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having displayed justice and integrity 
towards the nation ? Might not con- 
ciliatory conduct and liberal justice 
have secured terms of alliance, favour- 
ably and much more likely to endure, 
than those thus extorted ? Had wc 
said, 41 We will not assist in violating 
your mnnicipal laws ; we will not pro- 
tect smugglers, nor sanction the sale 
of intoxicating and poisoning drugs ; 
we wish to benefit, not to injure you 
had we said this, we might have been 
friends at heart, as well as in outward 
show. Nay, more, we should have 
had an opportunity of gradually 
Christianizing three hundred millions 
of our fellow-creatures! Oh, what 
a victory would this have been ! 

There is scarcely any idea mure fal- 
lacious than that we can introduce the 
religion of the meek Je*>us, by such 
means as wc have been recently em- 
ploying. The very thought of doing 
so approaches to impiety. Did our 
Lord thus send forth his disciples to 
" teach all nations ?'* When our mis- 
sionaries attempt to instil the truths 
of Holy Writ into the minds of these 
heathens, they will be scoffed at and 
rejected, 44 Physician, heal thyself/* 
they will say; * 4 insult us not with 
thy hypocrisy. You tell us not to 
kill, while you have only just ceased 
from slaughtering our countrymen 
by thousands. You teach us to love 
our enemies, while you but lately first 
made us your enemies, and then dis- 
played towards us nothing but ma- 


lice, hatred, und a thirst for our blood, 
as well as for our gold. You talk of 
some of our sanguinary customB, but 
what are they compared to your soul- 
destroying wars, which slay million 
ufter million of your own flesh and 
blood ? 4 Thou hypocrite, first cast 

out the beam of thine own eye ; and 
then shalt thou see clearly t^cast out 
the mote of thy brother’s eye,* Speak 
not to us of the Prince of Peace, 
whilst thou and thy race profess to be 
his followers. We were peaceful ; 
we were the most pacific people, as a 
nation, upon the face of the earth. 
Lo ! thy 4 enlightened and religious’ 
countrymen taught us how to war ; 
they fir>t made us skilful in shedding 
blood, and now if we thirst for it, and 
like them give way to the rage of 
tigers, may the curse fall on them and 
not on ns! You have ravaged our 
fields, you have destroyed our dwell- 
ings, and our homes ; you have slaugh- 
tered, in cold blood, our children, our 
parents, and our kindred. Pity never 
touched your hearts. The voice of 
justice was never ruised for us. You 
say it is 1 pure religion * to visit 
the fatherless and the widow ; is 
it also pure religion to render them 
fatherless and widows ? When ad- 
dressing us from your Bibles, or dis- 
coursing on moral subjects, you 
Christum* can speak as angels, but 
what of that? We judge men by 
their actions, and you act as devils.’’^. 


THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


This policy of the late proceedings 
of the British in the East, like that 
of all other important national en- 
terprises, under the canvass of public 
opinion, has been subjected to scrutiny ; 
and whilst on th^ one side its wisdom 
has been justified, the sentiment of 


opposition and reprehension has been 
strongly and loudly expressed on the 
other. Those who regard subjects 
of this kind in the light of Chris- 
tianity, have little to do with the sug- 
gestions of political expediency. Theirs 
is a simple rule ; they turn not aside 
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into the crooked path* of worldly po- 
licy. Regarding, as we do, with sad- 
ness, the desolations of war in what- 
ever cause it originates ; and only 
recognizing therein the worst display 
of human depravity, we desire to con- 
fine our attention to this view of the 
subject; and when it is considered 
how ramified arc its evils, and how 
banefully they operate, openly and in- 
sidiously, throughout the human 
family, it must he regarded as suffi- 
ciently extensive. When we reflect 
that ours is a nation professing the 
benign principles of the Gospel, that 
our government is professedly a 
Christian government, it might be 
hoped, seeing that all acknowledge 
war to be a great evil, never desirable, 
and only to be advocated at all under 
the plea of cruel necessity, it were at 
least to be hoped that it would never 
be resorted to without that cruel ne- 
cessity was very apparent. We ac- 
count ourselves also a powerful nation, 
not needing to he quickly alarmed by’ 
the movements of those around us. It 
would show our magnanimity then, 
even on moral grounds alone, to be 
gentle and forbearing, slow to take of- 
fence. willing to be appeased ; in the 
consciousness of our own security, 
mindful of the weakness of others. 
But on the higher ground of Chris- 
tianity, it were to be confidently ex- 
pected, that no effort would be spared 
to avert so dreadful a calamity. 

It is the part of wisdom to deli- 
berate calmly, carefully, diligently, 
before proceeding on any important 
measure. Mistakes have no apology 
where the results they involve affect 
ruinously the lives and happiness of 
thousands. It was the observation of 
the wise man, ’'The beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out 
water and the truth of it has never, 
perhaps, been more apparent than it 
is in connexion with the subject now 
under our review. His counsel, 
therefore, “ leave off contention before 
it be meddled with/* we think most 


will now be ready to allow it would 
have been our highest wisdom to have 
adopted. 

We have before us the official pro- 
clamation of the Governor-General 
regarding the evacuation of Affghan- 
istau. It would appear, as now ad- 
mitted, that the ruinous events which 
have taken place, originated in error, 
in a mere apprehension of danger ; 
that the measures adopted and vi- 
gorously pursued by out* nation, after 
producing extensive suffering and 
misery to the inhabitants of the in- 
vaded country, at length aroused a 
spirit of vengeance ; which being fa- 
voured by circumstunccs, fell on the 
heads of the invaders, producing “dis- 
asters unparalleled." This again ex- 
cited feelings of revenge and a desire 
for retaliation ; which, having power 
at command, our country was in do 
disposition to forego. 

Considering our profession of Chris- 
tianity, and the direct commandments 
we have received, the precepts of Jesus 
Christ, which are read in our families, 
and in our churches — to be merciful ; 
to cultivate feelings altogether oppo- 
site to hatred and revenge ; it ap- 
pears remarkable that the unrighteous 
sentiment so extensively prevailed, 
that it was permitted iu so great a 
degree to overbear the religioua sen- 
sibility of the nation. “ Cruel is the 
necessity imposed upon England," 
says one of the journals of the da y, 
“ she must avenge her betrayed and 
slaughtered forces ; justice and policy 
equally command that. Afghanistan 
must be scoured from one extremity 
to the other, and the savage Affghans 
taught to dread the power, and shudder 
at the name of Britain. There is 
now no retreating, and yet what a 
fearful amount of wrong, injustice, 
and suffering must necessarily result 
frqm such a course.” Such a course 
appears to have been the one decided 
and acted upon. It is stated in the 
proclamation, " disasters unparalleled 
in their extent, unl&s by the errors 
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in which they originated, and by the 
treachery by which they were com- 
pleted, have in one short campuign 
been avenged upon every scene of 
past misfortune ; and repeated victo- 
ries in the field, and the capture of 
the cities of Ghuznee and Cabul, have 
again attached the opinion of invinci- 
bility to the British arms.’* The war 
we are reviewing, appears to have 
been one peculiarly cruel; great, if 
not full license seems to have been 
given to the worst feelings of our na- 
ture. And the last part of its course, 
it would seem, has had no object but 
to gratify revenge, and to display tho 
British power. 

The country is now to be eva- 
cuated, and on the part of some a 
complacent sort of satisfaction, it 
would appear, is derived from the 
prospect, that the miseries of its in- 
habitants will be still continued, re- 
sulting from the anarchy into which 
they arc thrown. 

Truly painful must be the considera- 
tion of these things to every Christian 
mind. Painful on various accounts. 
On the ground of humanity, how dis- 
tressing to contemplate ! Villages 
burned to the ground ; towns and 
cities wasted ; great numbers of the 
miserable inhabitants destroyed ; their 
cultivated lands ravaged ; their fruit 
tlrees cut down ; their fruitful territory 
converted into a wilderness. On our 
part no benefit derived, but an im- 
mense expenditure of life and trea- 
sure ; * the burdens of our own al- 
ready heavily oppressed country being 
thus yet further increased. It is im- 

* This war, about tlx months ago, i. e. 
from 1838 to 1842, had cost ui 12,000,000/. 
A large expedition wan tent out to revenge 
the massacre of 13,500 men, and each man 
sent oat, on landing in India, had coat this 
country 100/. 100/. a mao I (See Letter 
bj R. M. Martin, in the Time*, April 15, 
1842.) The 12,000.000/. above, waa esti- 
mated exclusive of this. It waa undertaken 
to eruah Russian influence ; it hat ended in 
promoting it, by ^making the Affghans our 
roes. Tho only plea for the renewed attack 

was vengeance. 


possible fully to estimate the amount 
of evil which these occurrences have 
brought, and will yet bring, upon our- 
selves. Regarding yet higher con- 
siderations, not temporal, but eternal 
things, it is not for human speculation 
to tell. We know there is a power 
which rules over all ; which can say 
to the raging deep, " Thus far shalt 
thou come, but no farther ; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed 
which maketh the wicked his sword, 
causing the wrath of man to praise 
him, and restraining the remainder 
thereof. But as far as wc are able 
to estimate, there is no means so 
likely to retard the Gospel of peace 
and salvation, ns the inconsistencies 
thus exhibited on the part of those 
who profess its doctrines. It is now 
a season of rejoicing. In the prospect 
of returning peace, we are prepared 
fully to participate therein, and to be 
thankful ; thankful to the “Preserver 
of men," who has so mercifully 
and bo unexpectedly interposed. We 
are not, however, prepared to partici- 
pate in that feeling of exultation so 
widely diffused, which says in effect, 
" our arm and our power hath gotten 
us the victory knowing that we 
have no power at all ** except it be 
given from above.'* Neither do we 
sympathize in those expressions of as- 
surance of future repose, which are 
introduced towards the conclusion of 
the proclamation ; on the contrary, 
we believe that love, not fear, is the 
true basis of tranquillity, that “ the 
throne 19 established by righteous- 
ness.'* 

The history of the world, to which 
that of the British dominions in* In- 
dia affords no exception, furnishes us 
with no warrant for presuming that 
we can maintain in peace that which 
has been acquired by the sword. 

In these days of Christian light 
and knowledge, it is time to look 
higher for security than to fleets and 
armies, the confidence of the heathen, 
and of the nations who know hot 
God. 
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It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of this highly gifted advo- 
cate of peace and liberty. That voice, 
which so lately hurled forth its thun- 
ders against those who trample upon 
their fellow-men, and disregard the 
claims of human nature, is now stilled 
by the grave. No more will his elo- 
quence penetrate the hearts, and ele- 
vate the minds of his hearers. No 
more will the wicked, who trade in 
human flesh, or destroy the image of 
their God, shrink before his denun- 
ciations, or tremble at the outbursts of 
his righteous indignation. 

Though Channing did not enter 
into the cause of Peace to its fullest 
extent, that is, though he was inclined 
to admit in theory, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the lawfulness of defensive 
war, vet it will be seen from his writ- 
ings that lie was so opposed to any 
outrage upon man, and his sentiments 
on the subject were of so comprehen- 
sive a character, that if carried out 
into practice, they would inevitably 
put an end to all war. 

His mind was of a very high order, 
and bore evident tokens of laborious 
cultivation. 

His heart was composed of fine and 
sensitive feelings ; it could weep with 
the mourner, sorrow with the op- 
pressed, and bleed with suffering hu- 
manity, wherever or in whatever 
form it might be found. lie could 
not be calm when he beheld the vast 
amount of misery which arises from 
crime. Like Cowpcr, he could ex- 
claim, — 

** I cannot rest 

A silent witness of the headlong rage, 

Of heedless folly, by which thousands die, 
Bane of my bone, and kindred souls to 
mine.’* 

With what strains of mighty power 
he has addressed the governments and 
nations of the earth, exhorting them 
to do justice between man and man, 
to rely upon the simple rules of the 
Gospel, and to lay aside that chicanery 


and deceit which are practised under 
the name of policy and expediency ! 
With what overwhelming force he 
commanded the slave-owner to break 
the fetters of his victim, to treat his 
brother as a man, not as a brute or a 
chattel ! Hi 8 sentiments in favour of 
Peace were expressed in beautiful and 
convincing language, and while they 
appeal to the heart, they also enlist 
the reason in their cause. His writ- 
ings will live as long as the English 
language exists. Ci Though dead, he 
.yet speaketh.” Eloquence is a glori- 
ous gift from the Almighty, intended 
to promote His honour, and to advance 
the spiritual interests of His creatures. 
When applied to its true object, it 
resembles a noble river, which flow- 
ing in its proper channel, fertilizes the 
neighbouring lands, and bears the 
seeds of improvement and civilization 
upon its bosom. Delightful to be- 
hold, it is also profitable and useful. 
Ilut misdirected, it is like a stream 
that, having burst its assigned bounds, 
rages onward, destroying in its wild 
course all that is valuable, and scatter- 
ing ruin and desolation around. 

Even in this case it is grand, but it 
is also terrible; it awes the mind, but 
it also chills the heart with horror and 
dismay. 

Channing, during his life, was of 
so sweet and mild a disposition, as to 
gain the esteem and affection of all 
with wdiom he came into contact/ 

Let then, now, that he is dead, all 
sectarian impulses be restrained, nor 
let us suffer a narrow or party feeling 
to intrude, when we think of Chan- 
ning, and endeavour to pay respect to 
the memory of one who loved his 
race, and devoted the powers of his 
mighty intellect to the causes of hu- 
manity, of freedom, and of peace. 

* Amongst others who have spoken of 
him in the highest terms, we may particularly 
enumerate Joseph Sturge, Joseph John Gur- 
ney, Charles Dickens, and Mrs. Trollope, in 
their respective works on America. 
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A Letter to the American Peace So- 
ciety. From a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Peace in Peris, pp. 31. Paris : 
Printed by E. Briere, 56, Rue Sainte- 
Anne. 1842. 

We have read with feelings of delight 
this able and important work by George 
M. Gibbes, Esq., of South Carolina, whom 
we have the pleasure to know as an enlight- 
ened philanthropist, resident in the city of 
Paris. 

The author very justly states the power 
of the daily press in France, and the ex- 
tremely dangerous character it lias assumed 
in that great nation, ns being “ the great 
lever of its government, of its political fac- 
tions and private monopolists ; the public 
receiving their impressions, and forming 
their opinions according to the spirit and 
principles of this powerful engine, especi- 
ally when coinciding with the national 
military propensities, their minds become 
easily heated and excited in favour of war, 
or any extravagant scheme which may thus 
tie hurried into execution with irresistible 
power. 

To counteract these evils, and as the 
most suitable means of allaying the feelings 
of international animosity, and dispelling 
the prejudices of different nations, he pro- 
poses the establishment of a Daily Journal 
in the French language, at Paris, whose 
fundamental principle and grand object shall 
be the Promotion of Peace. 

We entirely coincide with the author in 
the desirableness and deep importance of 
the publication of such a Journal, in the 
great influential centre of intelligence, 
literaiy, and political, upon the continent of 
Europe ; and cordially wish him the most 
complete success. 

We refer to the proposal, as given below, 
for the particulars or the plan, and for a 
fuller development of it, to the interesting 
t letter of the author, which we unhesitatingly 
s recommend to the perusal of the friends of 
peace. 

Proposal for the Establishment of a Daily 
Journal in the French Language, at 
Paris , under the auspices of his Excel- 
lency Henry Wheaton and Dr, John 
Eourring. 

OCR THE PURPOSES : 

1. Of promoting Peace and international 
philanthropy. 


2ndly. Of fostering and strengthening 
the alliance between England and Fiance; 
and, as connected therewith, the amicable 
relations of both countries, with the United 
States of America. 

3rd!y. Of advancing the interests of 
England and America upon the continent 
of Europe ; and those of France generally. 

An organ in the capital of continental 
Europe, for representing the interests of 
England and America, and for facilitating 
the communication of the people of both 
countries, with those of France in parti- 
cular, is a desideratum to which sufficient 
importance has not been attached. 

The power of the press in France, whe- 
ther for good or for evil, is incomparably 
greater than in any other country ; and is 
an essential element of the government it- 
self. This press, as now constituted, is 
almost exclusively enlisted in party or in- 
dividual interests. The leading journals 
are committed to particular systems ; and 
rigorously reject the impartial examination 
of others. 

The great questions of commercial and 
manufacturing industry are discussed, ra- 
ttier as subordinate to the interests of par- 
ticular classes, than with a view to the 
common prosperity of the whole commu- 
nity. National pride and prejudices are 
excited in support of individual and local 
objects; and, whilst desirable improve- 
ments in trade are rejected or retarded, po- 
pular jealousies are perpetuated, and new 
obstacles opposed to the freedom and unity 
of commercial progress. In the pursuit of 
temporary pin, the great principle, that the 
wealth ansi prosperity of one nation are 
ultimately participated in by all others 
with whom she is in communication, is lost 
sight of ; and, thus, contracted limits to in- 
ternational exchanges are imposed, to the 
injury of all. 

Journals thus committed too are neces- 
sarily prompt, upon occasions of national 
difficulties, to espouse the popular cause, 
with little regard to the merits of the con- 
troversy ; and, by awakening and exciting 
hostile passions, embarrass the efforts of both 
governments for the restoration of harmony. 

Towards the United States of America, 
there is even less indulgence on the part of 
the Parisian press, than towards European 
nations. * 

A profound ignorance generally prevails 
throughout France with regard to the in- 
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stitutions, mor.tl condition, and public cre- 
dit of America; and a systematic dispa- 
ragement of them all has marked the course 
of the most influential organ of the existing 
political regime, as well as of those most 
advanced in promoting more popular doc- 
trii*ft§. It is difficult to say which party 
has outstripped the other in severe, hasty, 
and uninstructed judgment. The establish- 
ment then of an Independent Journal, re- 
specting the combined interests of the three 
great constitutional nations of the western 
world, who, by their united maritime force, 
unbounded pecuniary resources, and moral 
energy, are capable, at any time, of dic- 
tating pacific laws to the universe, must be 
considered by every enlightened mind as 
one of the noblest enterprizes of modern 
intelligence, calculated at once to preserve 
peace, award justice, circulate knowledge, 
and advance prosperity. 

The harmony and interests of England 
and America, entwined as they are by a 
thousand ties, would be doubly cemented 
by a discussion of their respective rights, 
pretensions, and errors, upon a foreign and 
friendly soil, removed from the mist of pre- 
judices and local feelings, to which national 
strifes are so commonly attributable. United 
with France through the intermediary of 
one common organ, the contending interests 
of the three great powers would be weighed 
with more fairness, impartiality, and calm- 
ness, than comport with the character of a 
mere national press. 

The effects which would result from a 
frank exposition of the merits and defects 
of the British and American systems of 
government, would also be most salutary 
in facilitating the practical application of 
constitutional principles in France. A 
clear perception of the dangers, as well as 
the advantages of popular institutions, 
would go far to maintain the liberties she 
has acquired ; and avert those violent efforts 
at sudaen reform, which, resulting from the 
perversion of truth and knowledge, shake 
society to its foundations, and retard, rather 
than promote, the real progress of political 
improvement. 

in this progress and security, England 
is essentially oracemed. The existence of 
anarchy in France under the form of a re- 
volutionary government, or a return to ab- 
solute monarchy in that country, would be 
equally pernicious, if not destructive, to 


the political tranquillity and security of the 
British dominions. Upon the cordial alli- 
ance of the two nations, in the language of 
Sir Robert Feel, “the peace and best 
interest of the whole universe depend." 
And since it is admitted by all practical 
statesmen, that the most solid basis of all 
international alliances, is that of commer- 
cial sympathy and dependence, no other 
motives would be required for the establish- 
ment of the journal proposed. But it is 
not to these topics alone that it is proposed 
to limit investigation. 

Projected upon a larger scale than any 
paper now existing in Paris, and organized 
under the direction of individuals already 
distinguished for their disinterested bene- 
volence and enlightened views, as expressed 
in their respective writings upon interna- 
tional law, liberal institutions, and commer- 
cial policy, the great cause of civilization 
must be signally promoted by its extensive 
circulation. It is not too much, indeed, 
to anticipate that the benignant principles 
intended to be propagated through its me- 
dium, may lead to the formation of leagues 
for the exercise of brotherly affections be- 
tween nations, such as are now found in- 
operative. The application of the true 
principles of international law, the abolition 
of the African slave-trade, and of piracy, 
with the extinction of maritime war itself, 
are dependent mainly upon the active con- 
cert of the three powers in question. 

The following letter is given as the ex- 
pression of the writer's impression as to 
these effects ; whilst stipulations in the act 
of association, requiring that the journal 
shall be always under the control of three 
directors, natives of the different nations 
whose interests it is intended more particu- 
larly to represent, will guarantee it from 
ever degenerating into an oigan of party. 


Lessons in Reading for Children in 
Families and Schools, with Ques- 
tions on the Principal Subjects^ 
156pp. Religious Tract Society. 

A valuable little Book containing much 
useful and interesting information, pleas- 
ingly written and adapted to die capacity 
of me young ; combining also, salutary, 
moral, and religious sentiments. 


Tyler 4r Reed, Printers, Bolt-court, Loudon. 
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CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

The consistency of Christian character requires and implies fortitude . Duties 
are to be performed ; difficulties are to be met , trials are to be endnred $ temp- 
tations are to be resisted ; and important objects connected with the glory of 
God and the happiness of our race are to be pursued and attained ; all of which 
demand, a high degree of moral courage. For want of this, Christians fail 
to meet the obligations of their profession with becoming firmness and dili- 
gence } and the character of our holy religion, as spiritual and universally be- 
nevolent, is very imperfectly represented to the world. The feebleness of the 
individuals ia necessarily characteristic of the communities which are com- 
posed of them ; and hence it is that there is no such combined exhibition and 
proof of the power of Christianity to bless mankind, as is fully declarative 
of its tendency and worth. There is no department of Christian morals and 
practice in which this deficiency is more painfully manifest than in that of 
Pxaca. The reaeon why so many Christians hesitate to adopt the principles 
of Peace Societies is, that they are conscious of a want of courage to act upon 
them. It may be that they mistake the nature of this virtue ; or that they 
overlook the only foundation on which it can rest ; or that they do net 
perceive the Obligation to cultivate it. But it is a fact, that they are not 
prepared to apply it to the Christian duty of 44 following peace with all men/* 
Nations will never act upon this principle in their associate and public capa- 
city, until large masses of individuals are thoroughly imbued with the con- 
viction that it is eafe to do so ; right to do so ; and until, by their combined 
influence, they make it appear that they are so. It is, therefore, of primary 
importance that we should deal with individual minds in order to their 
enlightenment and conviction. If it shall be made to appear to them, that 
in w ^mtmstances which have hitherto provoked warfare, our “strength 
istoritetill;” that moral means, rightly employed, have more real power 
thh tf physical ones j and this, chiefly, because they are in accordance with the 
mind of God and the arrangements of his government ; then will their fears 
vanish, and their efforts to keep the world in peace become decided and 
vigorous, It is apparent that one necessary prerequisite for the practical 
adoption of the peace principle is, the existence and lively exercise of Clmc- 
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tian fortitude. When this sustains the mind, the conviction of safety is easy ; 
where this is wanting, conscious feebleness seeks to strengthen itself by 
physical force and deadly weapons. 

“ Christian fortitude may be defined, that state of mind which arises from 
truth and confidence in God, which enables us to stand collected and undis* 
turbed in the time of difficulty and danger ; and is at an equal distance from 
rashness on the one hand, and pusillanimity on the other. 1 ’ Or, viewed more 
particularly in its connexion with the pacific character of Christianity, it is 
that humble and firm trust in the providence and promises pf God, which 
keeps the soul calm and self -possessed in the hour of danger ; which resorts 
to such means of safety as are in accordance with the peaceful spirit of the 
Gospel, and to these only ; and which produces resigned and quiet suffering, 
when it cannot be escaped by peaceful means. To flee from danger is a 
sacred duty, even when it arises from persecution 44 for conscience’ sake,” the 
noblest of all occasions. Our Divine Legislator has commanded, “ when 
they persecute you in this city, flee yc into another.” But he has also said 
that his “ servants shall not fight;” and to transgress any of his precepts in 
order to escape danger, is to “do evil that good may come,” and so incur 
his displeasure. Thus it is written : “ Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the Lord is,” 
Jer. xvii. 5. 7. 

The basis of this fortitude, then, is “ faith in God.” That this is a duty, 
every Christian will admit ; and a duty under all the circumstances in which 
Hr may require it. But faith implies a testimony on which its reliance may 
be placed. The question, then, is, “ What hath the Lord spoken ?” Is there 
anything in the known principles upon which he governs the world, or in 
the express assurances of Holy Scripture, which warrants Christians to expect 
his protection against the aggressive attacks of unrighteous men ? We say 
against the aggressive attacks of unrighteous men ; for all will confess that 
we have no right to become the aggressors, and that if the aggressive party 
be spared from utter destruction, the reason can be found only in his abuu* 
dont mercy and forbearance. It would he obviously rash and presumptuous 
to rush into danger, or to plunge ourselves into difficulties, and then to expect 
God to deliver us. This were first to sin, and then to look to him to sane* 
tion us in our iuiquity. But the case supposed is, that an innocent and 
unoffending people are in danger of being made the prey of some cruel despot 
or military tyrant, and that it is not safe simply to trust in God, and to 
endeavour to avert the threatening danger by none but moral means ; and 
it is asked, Is there any good reason to conclude that such a course is safe! 
It is, indeed, true that this precise case is not put in the New Testament* 
Christianity breathes the spirit of peace ; enjoins the practice of universal 
peace ; forbids everything which tends, however remotely, to the interruption 
of peace ; calculates upon the love of peace as an essential element in the 
character of all its subjects; and pronounces its blessing upon “ the souf.of 
peace,” and the practice of peace. It would have been altogether at variance 
with its design to have provided for a case of practical difficulty which it 
everywhere declares ought not to exist, and which cannot exist, but as a 
melancholy proof of human infirmity and sin, in the neglect of its own plainly 
revealed principles and precepts. Nor do we wish to lose sight of the i«a* 
portant truth, that the moral government of God is conducted for eternity* 
and that the day of final retribution is designed to “justify the righteous,” 
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whose coarse on earth was one of suffering and trial, and to u condemn the 
wicked,* 1 who in this life seemed to prosper in their way. We do not expect 
to see the Almighty Governor vindicate now all his ways to man* or hence- 
forward to leave his administration free' from these pressing difficulties. 
But we submit, that this state of things would be greatly changed if his 
benevolent designs toward mankind were met in the spirit in which they have 
been originated and made known, — if the pure, and peaceful, and holy prin- 
ciples of Christianity were universally imbibed and acted upon, even amongst 
those to whom its revelations are now imparted { nay, more, that the pre- 
dictions concerning its influence amongst men imply a state of things in 
which these apparent anomalies fcould scarcely exist. The system is to be 
judged by what it is, not by what human sinfulness has made it appear to be. 
Nor, in coming to a conclusion on this question, have we any desire unfairly 
to draw in to our help any passages of the Old Testament, which may be 
supposed to have had special if not exclusive reference to the peculiar 
economy of the Jews, standing as it does, contrasted in its temporal rewards 
and punishments with the more purely spiritual economy of the Gospel. We 
ought not to forget, however, that even in these, there are principles implied 
which cannot vary in their character, though thfcy may be applied under widely 
different circumstances, and that Christianity does not exclude such applica- 
tion, though it makes much less use of it. All the dispensations of religion 
given to sinful man by his Muker are substantially one ; principles of moral 
and spiritual truth cannot change ; God himself changes not. We may be 
called to witness many modifications of the Divine rule to the ever varying 
circumstances of his creatures ; but it can never be that He is otherwise than 
holy, just, and true. We appeal, then, to any candid reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, and especially of the New Testament, whether there be not every 
reason to exercise the fullest faith in God, under any circumstances in which 
we are sincerely and supremely anxious to do his will ? Our appeal is not 
merely to isolated passages, but to the general tenor and spirit of all the 
writings. Whatever difficulty some particular texts might present, is there 
any escape from the general scope of the whole ? Wc quote one as a speci- 
men : 41 Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; 
but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in bell. Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than many Sparrows. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will 1 also deny before my Father who is in heaven. Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword.** Jesus 
speaks here of the fact that a firm and consistent adherence to his gospel would 
expose to violent opposition. The case is exactly that of oar present discussion, 
and every line has a direct bearing upon the duty of his disciples. *' For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man's 
foes shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me. He *that findeth his life shall lose it ; and 
he that loaetb his life for my sake Shall find it,’* Matt. x. 28—31). Connect 
this passage with many others like it. Explain it according to the known; 

x 2 
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principles of the Divine government, and say, is it not adapted to sustain 
the suffering Christian under the violence of ungodly men ? 

It will be seen, however, that such confidence in God can be rightly exercised 
only in the plain path of duty, anct in the use of such means of safety as are 
consistent with Christian character and duty. There is nothing in the prin- 
ciples for which we contend to authorize the neglect of wise precautions to 
avoid, or of lawful means to avert danger ; but there is, on the contrary, every 
thing to sanction and require both. A close regard to the golden rule of our 
Saviour, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them," will ever be found to insure to the individual and to the 
nation that so regards it, un equitable and Kind return. It is injury that pro- 
vokes to injury. “He that walketh uprightly walketh surely." “To do 
justly, and to love mercy," always commands respect, and disarms oppression. 
Kindness lias a power over man, even in his most degraded and barbarous 
condition, which nothing else possesses, and which is irresistible. God governs 
the world by love, and thereby teaches us what is the true means of ascen- 
dency and security. Besides, there is in man a conscious sense of right and 
wrong, to which an appeal can always be made. And experience proves the 
entire futility of the motion, that such appeal under the circumstances which 
ordinarily lead to war would prove unavailing. Sober and firm remonstrance, 
where it is sustained by justice, and presented in kindness, will not fail of its 
effect. Nor is it doubtful whether there be that in the very fact of an un- 
armed and defenceless people, which will prove their safety. Facts show that 
there is. Neither Alexander nor Napoleon would have ventured on the 
destruction of such a nation. Wherever due regard is had to the holy and 
benevolent precepts of Christianity, there the strongest confidence may be 
reposed in the superintending providence of the Almighty. We have his 
own word for this. " Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because lie trusteth in thee." “ Avenge not yourselves ; ven- 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." 

If instances should be adduced, which are said to be at variance with the 
conclusions here arrived at, it may be fairly questioned whether they are 
rightly adduced. Men arc very imperfect judges in any case of the conformity 
of principles to a rule, and of faith to the truth which warrants and demands 
it. There may be much apparent conformity, which is wanting in the elements 
that alone give reality and worth. “God is the judge;" and he decides 
according to truth. The very cases alleged as proof that facts are at va fiance 
with our theory, may turn out in that day, when “all secret tWfnga aire 
brought into judgment," to be the most decidedly confirmatory of it. Such 
exceptions, however, as arc here supposed, are confessedly of rate occurrence. 
If all were admitted which is pleaded in their behalf, they would still be only 
exceptions, whilst the rule, or general character, of the Divine procedure 
remains unchanged. They may have an importance in their connexion with 
his universal government, which we are not prepared to understand ; but the 
plain and recognized principles of moral administration are the warrant and 
guide of our faith. Does not the path of wisdom lie in a believing regard ’tjo 
the rule, rather than in cherished doubts based only on the f n 

the investigations of natural science, general conclusions are "hot allowed' to 
be disturbed by isolated facts of an apparently opposite character; why shahid 
it not be so in moral science? 

The reasonableness of this calm and quiet confidence in God ought at once 
to appear to the disciples of Jesus. It is exactly conformable to his example. 
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whom we acknowledge as oar Master. He was “ meek and lowly in heart." 
“ When he was reviled, he reviled not again, and when he suffered, he threat* 
ened not, but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously." §t It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his Lbrd.” But this is not all. Such 
faith in God is equally in accordance with the practice of Christians them- 
selves in other departments of required obedience. We believe “ the testi- 
mony of God concerning his Son, 1 ’ that “ whosoever believeth pn him shall 
not perish, but have eternal life /’ and we confidently expect all spiritual good 
on earth, and everlasting life in heaven, on the ground of his word. We be- 
lieve, and are bold to profess, and patient to endure. Can we trust him with 
the greater, the safety of our souls ; and hesitate as to the less, the preserva- 
tion of our bodies} Again ; we offer unto God our daily prayer, M Give us 
this day our daily bread and expect to receive an answer to our request as we 
diligently pursue our lawful callings ; but this is only the same "faith in God/' 
which is required of us under the circumstances now supposed. Here also we 
have his promise to defend from all evil, rb it may be for his glory and our 
true welfare, all those who "commit their way unto him." He is ns able 
to protect as be is to provide ; and none who truly know him can doubt that 
he is as willing. To abstain from every attempt to " avenge ourselves/’ is as 
much a Christian duty rb to work with our own hands for our “ daily bread 5” 
and to trust in God to bless us in our deed is as much our privilege in the one 
case as in the other. Another exercise of this faith is mercifully common, 
and still more closely allied to the one of which we speak. In great bodily 
afflictions, and painful worldly trials, Christians are daily found leaving them- 
selves, and their nearest and dearest friends and interests, in the hands of 
God, with all calmness and fortitude ; bearing the heaviest trials which he is 
pleased to lay upon them with all patience ; checking every rising feeling of 
discontent; silencing every murmur and complaint ere yet it is uttered; and 
waiting the issue of his will without fear. Angry and cruel men are equally 
in the hands of God, and he 19 equally able to deliver from their power Be- 
sides, 44 God is love/’ The proofs of his love are so great, that they ought 
effectually to silence all fear, and to originate the strongest confidence. lie 
forewarns us, that "in the world we shall have tribulation,” that 44 the trial 
of our faith may be like that of gold which is tried with fire and that it is 
designed M not for his pleasure, but for our profit, that we may be partakers of 
his holiness/' He commands us to have faith in him ; to 44 be strong in the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus," and to 44 endure hardness.” He promises 
that 14 as our days, so shall our strength be.” 44 Hb that spared not his own 
Son, but freely delivered him up for us all ; how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?" Can it be that He will not watch over us in 
danger, and reward the faith which confides in him according to his word? 

When faith in God is thus operative, the fortitude of which we speak can- 
not fail to be displayed. How can they be afraid of the wrath of man, 44 whose 
help is in the Lord our God ?" 44 If God be for us, who can be against us ?” 

All that is wanting in order to the full display of that courage which Chris- 
tianity requires, is, that its principles be dearly understood, cordially embraced, 
aud consistently acted upon. This is 44 our reasonable service," and our high 
privilege. Here is both our consistency, aftd our happiness. It is only 
necessary that every Christian should learn to apply his principle of faith to 
att the circumstances under which God requires that it should be applied ; in 
other words, that he should ascertain that it is his duty to trust in God, and 
not in chariots and horses, swords and banners, and then to perform this duty 
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in humble dependence upon the “ grace that belpa in every time of need,” to 
gain for the pacific principle the cordial embrace of “ all those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.' 1 The claims of God upon the faith and for- 
titude of Christians are as distinctly made known, and as fully binding in this 
case as in any other ; and the same blessing will attend our obedience. What 
ground is there for hesitation ? Can it be right ? Is it wise ? 

Examples are always the roost satisfactory illustrations of principles, and 
the best motives to obedience. We close this paper by presenting one. We take 
it from the best source — the Holy Scriptures ; and we ask for it the prayerful 
and serious attention of any of our readers who may stand in doubt as to their 
obligations to adopt our principles, or as to the safety of doing so. We are 
quite willing to leave the cause of peace to be decided by it. The case re- 
ferred to is that of Ezra the Jewish priest His means of knowing God and 
his will were less favourable and abundant than those bestowed upon us; 
surely our froth and holy boldness should be at least equal to his. A captive 
in Babylon, be had heard of the distresses of bis brethren who had returned to 
Judea. He had obtained leave from the king, in whose service he seems to 
have been employed, to go up to Jerusalem, to seek the welfare of the 
people. A number were prepared to go with him. The way was dangerous, 
and their enemies were numerous and mighty. To have obtained a strong 
military escort would have been a very natural course; and it seems to have 
laid within his power. But instead of this, being “ strong in faith, he gave 
glory to God and, having sought his protection and blessing by prayer, went 
boldly on his way. Thus runs the narrative ; — “ Then I proclaimed a fast 
there, at the river of Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our God, 
to seek of him a right way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our 
substance. For I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way : because we bad spoken 
unto the king, saying. The hand of our God is upon all them for good that 
seek him, but his power and his wrath is against all them that forsake him. 
So we fasted, and besought our God for this; and he was entreated of us." 
'* Then we departed from the river of Ahava on the twelfth day of the first 
month, to go unto Jerusalem : and the hand of our God was upon us, and 
he delivered us from the hand of the enemy, and of such as lay in wait by 
the way. And we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three days,” Ezra 
viii, 21—23. 31, 32. 

Under a deep and growing conviction that the pacific principle enters into 
the very essence of personal religion, this paper has been written. Adhesion 
to it will follow, as this is understood. “ Giving all diligence, add to your faith, 
fortitude.” ( r»)v aptrijv .) 2 Pester i. 5. 

S. N. 


ON MAKING AND SUPPLYING WARLIKE INSTRUMENTS 
AND APPARATUS. 

Tm late dreadful accident at * Apo- of being sent out to India and used 
thecaries‘-hall, London, by which in the war going on there, ought 
a gentleman was literally blown to to maker serious people reflect, how 
pieces, whilst engaged in making an far such an employment is one 
explosive compound, for the purpose in which a Christian would wish to 
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be engaged; if he knew that he was 
about to receive the awful summons 
of the pate messenger* 

As this compound was of a most 
destructive nature! and the making 
of it attended with peculiar danger, 
and as it was intended to be used in 
warfare, surely the subject of such a 
fatal accident will be regarded as en- 
titled to as great a share of military 
glory as if he had fallen in an en- 
gagement. 

Bat it is quite time that this false 
estimation of heroism and glory 
should be divested of the delusive 
splendour which is generally attached 
to it, and that it should be viewed in 
its true colours. It would then be 
found, that the making and supplying 
all instruments contrived expressly 
for the purpose of human destruction, 
are utterly at variance with the law 
of love by which the people of this 
country* as Christians, profess to be 
governed. 

It appears not to be fully under- 
stood, or to be too much forgotten, 
that the Christian era has actually 
commenced ; that we are now living 
under that dispensation which will 
endure, without change in its na- 
ture, so long as the human race con- 
tinues its probationary sojourn on this 
earth. There will be no other light, 
no other dispensation, no other laws 
by wbicb roan will be illumined, and 
governed, and finally judged, than 
those which are now revealed, and 
in operation. Nothing is required 
to bring about that glorious state of 
the world which is predicted and 
described in the Holy Scriptures, but 
universal attention to that light, and 
obedience to those laws. It would 
appear, that a very great proportion 
of ministers and religious professors 
look upon Christianity as something 
which, at a future period, will be 
realized in all its purity ; but they 
entertain the notion, that thejiroe has 
not yet come when it is practicable 
for individuals, or for nations; and 


that, from the circumstances In which 
mankind are now placed, it is not 
required. That this is the prevalent 
opinion of Christendom, l am war* 
ranted in believing, from the general 
tenor of conversation on the subject, 
from the opinions expressed by the 
great mass of writers, and from the 
ready acquiescence and participation 
in warlike preparations and move- 
ments by ministers and religiously 
disposed persons. They speak of the 
transition state of the world from 
wickedness to purity, as one in which 
it would not be safe to risk life and 
property. They say that non-resist- 
ance of injuries may do, when the 
world contains more saints than sin- 
ners. More saints than sinners ! 
This will never be, while the saints 
continue to be sinners. The pacific 
principles of the Gospel should be 
carried out by Christians, whether 
few or many. Their testimony in 
favour of peace should be the same, 
whether saints or sinners constitute 
the majority. They must hold up 
the standard of peace, and be willing 
to take the consequences. In this 
world, persecution, loss, and suffer- 
ing, may be their experience, though 
it does not absolutely follow that it 
will be so. 44 When a man's ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him/' 
If these principles are not to be car*- 
ried out> whilst wicked men exist, and 
even in the very midst of such, how 
are the prophecies to be fulfilled, 
which describe characters t of the 
most opposite dispositions afi(l natures 
lying down and feeding together, and 
being led by the innocent, peaceable, 
and childlike? If all professors of 
Christianity would act a Christian's 
part towards the unconverted, and 
towards each other, the time would 
be hastened, when there would be 
,r more saints than sinners. M What 
faith, what Christian courage, would 
be manifested, in ceasing to trust ii$ 
man, and m the arm of flesh, when 
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there are none disposed to “ hurt or 
destroy ?" It will not do to plead, 
that, because “ the whole world lieth 
in wickedness,” Christians may there- 
fore resist evil, and return evil for 
evil. The injunction, 41 1 Bay unto 
you, that ye resist not evil,” was not 
conditional, it was not accompanied 
with the proviso, Resist not evil when 
your persons and property are safe, 
but, *' 1 Whosoever 6hall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other.” And, “ If any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also.” I 
know not how it is possible for a 
single passage of Scripture, relating 
to the conduct of Christians to their 
fellow-mortals, whether of the same 
nation and the same religious faith, 
or not, to be construed as a sanction 
to hang them by the neck till they 
are dead, to cut them in pieces with 
the sword, to shatter their limbs with 
fire-arms, or to blow them into the 
air by wholesale, under any relative 
circumstances in which they can pos- 
sibly be placed. There is no such 
condition attached to loving our 
neighbours, as that they should be 
peaceable or good. All are our 
neighbours, whether in Great Britain, 
India, or China, who may stand in 
need of our assistance, or to whom 
we can render any service, whether 
they are good or bad characters. 
Even if they are our personal enemies, 
we are commanded to love them. If 
they have done evil to us, we are not 
to return the same, but to endeavour 
to overcdlne their evil deeds by our 
good offices, which would be much 
more successful and satisfactory. 

I believe there are no circum- 
stances in which it is justifiable for a 
Christian to return evil for evil ; that 
no Christian can use any weapon, 
either for offence or defence, and 
that no one can be engaged in making 
or supplying them, consistently with 
the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. 
If a man make a knife, razor, axe, 


or other edge-tool, or fowling-pieces 
and rifles for procuring food or de- 
stroying ferocious beasts, and any of 
these should be used by their pos-^ 
sessors against their fellow-creatures, 
either as aggressive or defensive 
weapons, I cannot perceive that the 
maker, who had no such object in 
view, is at all responsible for the 
consequences. But when a roan 
deliberately makes a sword, dagger, 
bayonet, bowie-knife, cannon, musket, 
pistol, rocket, or any other instru- 
ment, apparatus, or composition, for 
the express purpose of human de- 
struction, I* consider him as much 
violating the laws of God, by which 
those who are professing to live under 
the gospel dispensation are to regu- 
late their conduct, as if he actually 
used the weapons himself in battle or 
otherwise. When men agree that 
scarlet, or blue, or any other colour,, 
and made in any particular form, 
shall be the distinctive costume of 
those who are trained and supported, 
for the express purpose of fighting 
and destroying humnn beings, and 
when the articles ordered are known 
to be for that express purpose, then 
I think the man who makes them, as 
well as he who supplies the materials, 
is an active participator in the hor- 
rors and sins of war. In the same 
light must be viewed the famishing 
of all kinds of military stores, the 
presenting of regimental colours, 
even by ladies, and their consecration 
by clergymen. It would be well for 
all who are thus engaged, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, seriously to cob* 
sider how far they can reconcile it 
with the religion they profess, and 
the conditions on which they hope to 
be saved. If war is an evil and a 
sin, it ought to be discontinued and 
discountenanced by those who are 
convinced that this is the case, with*) 
out waiting for all the world to be 
so far unanimous, as to agree srmu]* 
taneousfyto “ beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
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prun'mg-hooks,” and determine to 
“ learn war no more.” This will 
never be the case. All the world 
will not become true Christians at 
onee. They will not all at once as- 
sume the peaceable, lamb-like, and 
child -like disposition of true Chris- 
tians ; but such will be mixed up with 
those who still retain the ferocious 
nature of the leopard and the wolf. 
There is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose, that all the nations in the world, 
or all the individuals of one nation, 
will lay down their arms at once. 
Some must, therefore, set the example, 
and be willing to take the conse- 
quences. Some individuals and com- 
munities have at all times acted upon 
this principle ; and they havte hitherto 
been preserved in circumstances of 
apparently great danger ; and so will 


all be who put their whole trust and 
confidence in Him whom they profess 
to believe and serve. M Cursed is 
the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart depnrteth from the Lord but 
“ blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord 
is,” Jer. xvii. 5. 7. 

Mistake not, reader, in supposing 
that 1 write as imagining I have al- 
ready attained the position that I 
have laid down ; but 1 press it upon 
myself, and all who make a profes- 
sion of Christianity, as being, through 
the grace of God, equally attainable 
in this our day, as it ever will be 
at any future time, — as much our 
bounden duty to aspire after. 

John Fothkrgill. 
Darlington , 6th Month 21 st, 1842. 


WAR AND COMMERCE. 

Thu following paper is extracted from Franks and Co. V “ Commercial 
Traveller” of December 12, 1842, It cannot be otherwise than gratifying to 
all the friends of peace, to find that their principles are beginning to exert 
an indirect influence upon the modes of thinking and writing among all 
classes of the community. This paper begins by disclaiming the principle 
the Peace Society, and ends by denouncing war as “in most cases a 
heinous sin, and in all an unmingled calamity.” — M He that is not against us 


is on our part.” 

We are not enrolled members of 
the Peace Society, but we cordially 
detest war, as at once inhuman, un- 
christian, and impolitic. How far 
nations, under all circumstances, are 
capable of avoiding this tremendous 
evil, without incurring other evils 
greater than itself, is a question we 
are not at present prepared to dis- 
cuss ; but we think it next to impos- 
sible to prove that any nation has ever 
gained any thing by war, save that 
very useless and intangible thing 
called glory ; and that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, war is not the 
result of any sort of necessity, but of 
human ignorance, pride, selfishness, 
ambition, the lost of power, and bar- 


barity. We are not writing as poli- 
ticians, for, although we are not with- 
out a political creed, in our commercial 
capacity we are of no political party. 
We look upon war as the deadliest 
enemy of commerce, and of human 
industry in all its forms, and we be- 
lieve that commerce and the arts are 
so far necessary to national prosperity, 
that no people can he great, prosper- 
ous, and happy, without them. 

Egypt is celebrated among anci- 
ent nations for carrying every thing 
to perfection, and it is certain that in 
that country, at a very early period, 
the utmost attention was paid to com- 
merce. By means of this the Egyp*^ 
tians became numerous, rich, and 
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powerful, and their cities, for magni- 
ficence and abundance, were the glory 
and tbe wonder of the world. For 
centuries past Egypt has been more 
or less the theatre of war, or subject 
to a war-loving power, and has be- 
come proportionally poor, miserable, 
and despised. 

The Phoenicians, though possessed 
of a mere strip of land on tbe coast of 
Asia, and surrounded by warlike na- 
tions, by attending to commerce, be- 
came the. objects of general admira- 
tion. Their two principal ports. Tyre 
and Sidon, were the warehouses of 
the world, and both David and Solo- 
mon considered their friendship of 
great importance. Had they con- 
tinued a peaceful and induBtriods peo- 
ple, they might have retained their 
nationality and greatness to the pre- 
sent moment; but they became the 
rivals and enemies of other nations, 
raised fleets and armies to defend them- 
selves, and to commit aggressions, and 
at length were all but annihilated. 

Ancient Carthage was a colony of 
Tyre, and by commerce and the arts 
of peace, rapidly rose to the greatest 
wealth and power ; but power brought 
with it the desire of conquest, and 
although for a time her fleets and 
armies were invincible, and her domi- 
nions were vastly increased, she at 
length fell by the more powerful arms 
of Home, and, like Tyre and Sidon, 
has been blotted from the list of cities. 
She reached her highest elevation by 
trade and commerce, and was hum- 
bled, and Anally destroyed by war. 

Solomon was a man of peace, and 
throughout his reign commerce was 
cultivated by his subjects with the ut- 
most assiduity, and it is said that “ he 
made Bilver in Jerusalem as stones, 
and cedars as sycamores, that grow 
in tbe plains.*’ His vessels sailed to 
Ophir and Tarshish, and the profit 
arising from this commerce was im- 
mense; for, we are informed, that 
but one voyage to Ophir produced 
450 talents of gold, a sum equal to 


two millions and a half sterling. After 
his death, the history of Palestine is 
little else but a history of its wars, 
both foreign and domestic,--— of its. fa- 
mines and captivities,*— and Anally of 
its entire subjugation to the Romans, 
— of the destruction of its cities, and 
the dispersion of its inhabitants over 
tbe face of the whole earth. 

Both Venice and Genoa rose by the 
enterprise of their merchants, until 
they became rich and mighty repub- 
lics ; but jealousy of each other roused 
in both a warlike spirit, and this at 
length became the source of their de- 
struction, We might instance, many 
other states and kingdoms, which, 
by cultivating commerce, the arts of 
peace, and the social virtues, have 
become prosperous and happy, but 
which have also become poor, op- 
pressed, and all but annihilated by war. 

It may be said that Great Bri- 
tain has prospered through the wars 
in which she has been engaged ; but 
we deny it altogether. She has gained 
nothing which she might not have 
gained by peaceable negociation, or 
which is not more than counterba- 
lanced by what she has lost in gain- 
ing it. She has sacriflced hundreds 
of thousands of valuable lives, and 
made tens of thousands of widows and 
orphans. She has brought upon her- 
self a debt of eight hundred millions 
sterling, — a burden which will over- 
press all tbe springs of her industry 
for ages to come. She spent one 
hundred and forty millions in war 
with her North American colonies, 
and after all lost what she sought to 
humble and retain, and incurred the 
enmity of those whom it was her in- 
terest to cherish and conciliate. This 
is a subject to which we may return 
on a future occasion* In the mean 
time we would call oh every man who 
wishes well to his country, to scout 
the Agment which invests was with 
6 lor r, and to denounce it, as in most 
cases, a heinous sin, and as an 
unmingfed calamity. 
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By the efforts of missionary and 
kindred institutions, Christianity is 
spreading over the face of the globe. 
Its sacred writings are being trans- 
lated into the languages of pagan na- 
tions, and circulated among the peo- 
ple. Its all-important truths are be- 
ing proclaimed according to Christ's 
commandment ; and numbers of our 
race, who were before as barbarous and 
cruel as they were ignorant and 
wicked, are embracing the religion of 
Jesus. An opportunity is thus given 
to us of observing how the Gospel 
operates under these new circum- 
stances, and especially of marking 
how on the one hand, its progress 
may be hindered by the great master 
evil, war ; and how, on the other 
hand, the receptiou of it tends to pro- 
mote the invaluable blessing of peace. 
The two short incidents which follow 
supply an illustration on each of these 
points. 

Christianity impeded by the warring 
policy of professing Christians . — The 
Rev. A. Stronach, one of the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, writing from Singapore, 
March 31, 1842, and speaking of the 
rejection of the Gospel, says : — 

14 The subjects on which I am most 
violently attacked, are the opium 
trade, and the Chinese war ; and often 
am I asked by my hearers, with in- 
dignant wonder, how I can recom- 
mend to their reception the religion of 
a people who sell to others a poison- 
ous drug, which they will not eat 
themselves, and then go to war with 
their emperor for not admitting it 
into his dominions."— Evan. Mag . 
Jan* 1843, p. 44. 

The power of pacific principle* in 
South Africa,—! The Rev. Robert 
Moffat, one of the agents of the 
London Missionary Society, has been 
instrumental in introducing a know- 
ledge of the Gospel to a number of 


the native African trib^p His own 
station is the Kuruman. About 150 
miles beyond, live Mosheu and his 
people. Respecting these, Moffat 
relates the following incident, as valu- 
able for the illustration which it 
gives of the power of pacific princi- 
ples, as it is instructive concerning 
the genuine influence of the Gospel, 
and interesting to every benevolent 
mind. Mr. M. has just returned to 
South Africa, to resume his arduous 
labours. May it be with still aug- 
menting success. He and the bre- 
thren who have accompanied him 
have -been furnished with a full supply 
of the Peace Society’s publications. 

° In consequence of the locality of 
Mosheu’s people, the distance from 
our station being one hundred and 
fifty miles, they have been given over 
to the Paris Society, and a missionary 
went a year ago to reside among 
them. To this brief detail, the fol- 
lowing fact may be added, which has 
been communicated Bihce my visit to 
England. This little Christian band 
had met, on a sabbath morning, with 
the people, in the centre of the village, 
to hold the early prayer meeting be- 
fore the services of the day.* They 
were scarcely seated, when a party of 
marauders approached from the in- 
terior, wbither they had gone for 
plunder, and not having succeeded to 
their wishes, had determined to attack 
this Coranna village on their return. 
Mosheu arose, and begged the people 
to sit still, and trust in Jehovah, while 
be went* to meet the marauders. To 
his inquiry, what they wanted, the 
appalling reply was, 4 Your cattle ; 

* When Andrki wet once asked by the 
author, how they spent the sabbath, he re- 
plied with great simplicity, 14 We read 
much in God’s word, and pray, and sing, 
and read again, and again, and again, and 
explain what we know to those who do nos 
understand the Sechnana language/' 
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and it is at your peril you raise a 
weapon to resist.* ‘There are my 
cattle,* replied the chief, and then re- 
tired, and rejumed his position at the 
prayer* uiceti^. A hymn was sung, 
a chapter read, and then all kneeled 
in prayer to God, who only could 
save them in their distresses. The 


sight was too sacred and solemn to be 
gazed on by such a band of ruffians : 
they all withdrew from the spot, 
without touching a single article be- 
longing to the peopled— Moffat's 
Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
South Africa , p. 604, 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA CONSECRATING THE COLOURS 
OF THE G3iu> REGIMENT. 

We extract the subjoined account of this ceremony from the Naval and 
Military Gazette of January 14, 1843. We give it entire, and exactly as it 
appeared, in the hope that our renders will so far overcome the indignation 
and pity which cannot but be stirred within them at the sight of the article, 
us to give it a patient perusal. 


Last Tuesday evening, 20th Sep- 
tember, Moulmein was enlivened with 
a very interesting and animating 
scene, and perfectly novel to this part 
of India j by the presentation of a new 
set of colours to Her Majesty’s 63rd 
Regiment. The Parade Ground in 
the Cantonment was selected for the 
occasion, which was crowded by all the 
residents who were anxious to witness 
the presentation to their old friends 
preparatory to their embarkation, hav- 
ing served for four years and a half 
in this garrison, and will leave the sta- 
tion with the best wishes for their 
welfare, at the same time with the re- 
gret of all. At half-past five o'clock, 
the regimeut, under the command of 
Lieut. -Col. Fairtlough, formed line, 
their rear resting on the Barracks. 
Soon after, the Grenadier Company 
marched off, preceded by the drums 
and fifes playing " The Point of War.** 
On reaching the Main- Guard, the new 
colours (being previously deposited 
there) were handed to Major Pole 
and Captain Sedley by two Colour 
Seijeants, the Grenadiers presenting 
arms at the same time, and drums 
beating. They then marched off in 


slow time, w ith open ranks, to the cen- 
tre of the line, and deposited the new 
colours on the big drum. The Gre- 
nadiers then resumed their place 
in line. On the Brigadier com- 
manding the Station (Col. Logan) 
arrivingi^companied by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta and the Commis- 
sioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the regiment gave a general salute. 
The Grenadier Company then formed 
subdivisions on either Bide of the big 
drum, while the corps formed three 
sides of a square. The religious and 
imposing ceremony of consecration 
was performed by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, in the following highly elo* 
quent and appropriate address, in a 
clear, audible voice, impressing on the 
regiment the sanctity of its colours r— 
•• Before I offer up the prayer to 
Almighty God for the purpose of con- 
secrating and dedicating to his great 
name the new colours of this regi- 
ment, I beg to observe that I appear 
here only in my proper capacity and 
character as a minister of the Gospel 
of peace. But, being on visitation m 
this station of my diocese, and having 
had the honouf of being requested b$ 
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the Brigadier to officiate m the usual 
religious service on this occasion, I 
felt a particular pleasure in complying 
with the solicitation. 

M The usa^e itself is most becom- 
ing a Christian nation, for everlr thing 
begins with God. * Some put their 
trust in chariots, and some in horses ; 
but we,’ as Christians, must 4 re- 
member the name of the Lord our 
God.’ Defensive war (and no war 
except defensive is lawful, nor in our 
bappy country, thank God! is ever 
attempted,) is rendered indispensable 
in this world of vice and disorder by 
the fury of men'6 passions, their im- 
moderate love of power, their lust of 
conquest, their quickness in taking 
offence, and their selfish judgments 
in their own cause. 

** It is by the bravery of the noble 
soldier that the minister of religion 
can prosecute his holy duties. It is 
by the bravery of the noble soldier 
that our families and children can 
dwell in safety, — that our judges and 
commissioners, our rulers and magis- 
trates, can provide for the security of 
person and property, and the distribu- 
tion of equal justice, — that the arts 
and sciences can flourish, — that com- 
merce can extend her benefits, and 
education and religion diffuse their 
blessings. In this heathen and Ma- 
horaedan country, especially, surround- 
ed as we are by innumerable tribes of 
uncivilized people, we could not be at 
peace for a single day unless the shield 
of the warrior were thrown around 
us. To acknowledge, therefore, Al- 
mighty God as the Arbiter of nations, 
— ' by whom kings reign, and 
princes decree justice,*— on such an 
occasion as the present, is our first 
duty as a Christian nation. 

*• It is to this end that our Rev. 
military chaplains are appointed to our 
regiments*— and I take this opportu- 
nity of returning my public thanks to 
your own most excellent chaplain 
and my Rev. brother for his pious and 
indefatigable labours in this station, — 


it is to this end that our churches are 
built, and our troops inarched to the 
public worship of God, Sunday by 
Sunday. For religion ypters into all 
our duties. Men must fear Gbd, if 
we would have them honour our be- 
loved Queen. Good men are inva- 
riably brave, steady, to be relied on; 
and bad men the reverse. 

" Let me then be allowed to remind 
every brave soldier and honourable 
officer before me, that there is a spi- 
ritual warfare to be waged as well as 
a temporal one, a spiritual banner to 
be unfurled, spiritual armour to be 
girded on, spiritual foes to be sub- 
dued, a spiritual victory to be ob- 
tained under Christ, the 4 Captain of 
our salvation.’ To this spiritual con- 
flict ench of us pledged when at his 
baptism he ‘ was signed with the sign 
of the cross, in token that hereafter he 
should not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, but maufully 
to fight under his banner against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and 
servant until his life’s end.’ 

“ Christian soldiers, the honour of 
your religion is intrusted to your 
hands in this heathen country. The 
greatest dangers to which you are ex- 
posed are not from the enemy, but 
from yourselves. Drunkenness is the 
sin of the British soldier. Spirituous 
liquors are the curse of India. Avoid, I 
pray your, the first approaches to this 
insidious snare, — keep out of the 
company of the profligate, — dread the 
old schoolmasters of iniquity, of which 
there are a few in every regiment. 

* Woe unto him that giveth his neigh- 
bour drink ; that putteth his bottle 
unto him.’ Temperance is not reli- 
gion, but there can be no religion 
without it. And when should the brave 
soldiers before me begin a new life, if 
not now ? New colours demand new 
manners. Let your old vices, I pray 
you, be put away with your old worn- 
out banners; and with your new 4 
colours become new men. To this 
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end you must earnestly implore the 
grace of Almighty God to strengthen 
your good resolutions, to pardon your 
past sins in and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and to grant you his 
Holy Spirit to support and sanctify 
you. Then will you follow the holy 
example of the brave soldiers re- 
corded in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, — thus will you tread in the 
steps of Joshua and David, of Asa 
and Jehoshaphat, — thus will you imi- 
tate the good centurion of the Italian 
Band, and Cornelius with his 1 devout 
soldiers who waited on him continu- 
ally, ' — thus will God’s blessing rest 
upon your arms, your colours now 
about to be consecrated to him, your 
noble Brigadier and officers, your 
Queen and your country.*’ 

His Lordship then offered up the 
following consecrating prayer : — 

44 Let us pray. 

44 O Almighty and Everlasting God, 
whose glory filleth the heavens and 
the heaven of heavens, and who yet 
condescendest to regard the things 
that are done upon earth, we ap- 
proach thee in the name and through 
the mediation of our only Saviour 
and Mediator Jesus Christ, to im- 
plore thy blessing upon our sovereign 
lady Queen Victoria, and the Ho- 
norable the East India Company, 
and upon Her Majesty’s arms in every 
part of the world, and especially in 
British India. 

44 We offer and present unto thee, 
O Lord, these banners, and beseech 
thee ever to bless them and all those 
who shall march under them, when- 
ever they may be borne. 

44 We acknowledge, O Lord, that 
4 the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong but that it is 
thou only that canst 4 teach our 
hands to war, and our fingers to 
fight,’ and therefore it is 4 in thy 
name,’ O our God, that 1 we set up 
these our banners. 1 

44 It is thou alone, who, by thy 
wonderful providence, hast commit- 


ted so large a part of India and the 
adjoining countries to the sceptre of 
Britain, and the rule of the “Honour- 
able the East India Company. 1 We 
got not the land in possession through 
our own sword, neither*Vas it our 
own arm that saved us ; but thy 
right band, and #thy arm, and* the 
light of thy countenance, because 
thou hast a favour nnto us.’ 

44 Give us grace, we beseech thee, 
ever to use our power and influence 
in a manner to set forth thy great 
name, and promote the knowledge 
of thv holy religion amongst our less 
favoured fellow -creatures. 

41 Be pleased at this time to accept, 
O Lord, this our dedication of these 
banners to thy high and glorious 
Majesty. 

44 Be pleased to bless thy servant 
the Brigadier ; be pleased to bless all 
the officers of this regiment. 

44 Be pleased to bless all the non- 
commissioned officers and privates ; 
be pleased to bless all who are here 
present, and give us all grace so to 
4 fight the good fight of faith,' that 
we may 4 lay hold on eternal life/ and 
receive 4 the crown of glory/ which 
thou hast prepared for all them that 
4 unfeignedly love and serve thee/ 

u Hear these our supplications and 
prayers, O Lord, for the sake and 
the alone merits and mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen. — Our Father/’ &c. &c. 

Immediately after the consecration, 
the Brigadier (Colonel Logan) placed 
the colours in the hands of the two 
junior officers, Lieutenants Carter and 
Lees, and iu an animated and mili- 
tary style delivered the following ad» 
dress to the corps : — 

44 Sixty-third, — It is my happy for* 
tune to present you with new colours, 
emblems which so sacredly bind us 
to the honourable performance of 
our duty to our Queen and country ; 
and in doing so, I must, in justice 
to a highly distinguished old regi* 
ment, bring to your recollection a 
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few of the deeds of foraer days, with 
a view to impress on the minds of 
the officers and soldiers, whom I have 
the pleasure of addressing, some of 
tiie most interesting ev$pts connected 
with the history of the corps. * 

“ The regiment was raised in 
175$, at a most |tirring period of 
the seven years* war, and was soon 
after sent out to Minorca to assist in 
the defence of that important place, 
which was daily expecting to be at* 
tacked. 

“ You were one of the first regi- 
ments sent to America at the com- 
mencement of the war, and served 
there with distinction during the 
whole of that memorable contest ; 
and so highly were your zeal and 
services valued by the Commander* 
in-chief, that you were roouuted and 
equipped as Light Dragoons. You 
did not disappoint your leader in hie 
expectations, but maintained the 
character of gallant soldiers to the 
last. 

“ In 1793, the regiment embarked 
fer the Continent, and served in the 
different campaigns up to the close 
of 1794, still retaining your high 
name; and on your return to Eng- 
land, in 1795, you were immediately 
embarked for the West Indies, where 
you were most actively employed 
during the whole of the Carib and 
Maroon wars, and elicited the high- 
est approbation of all the generals 
under whom you served in that 
country, more particularly from the 
Earl of Balcarras, your late Colonel, 
the Governor of Jamaica. 

“In 1799, you were sent on the 
expedition to Holland, and landed 
at the Helder in the face of the 
enemy ; and at the battle of Egmont- 
op-Zee, your gallantry won for you 
one of the proud emblems you now 
wear on your odours ; and you were 
thanked in general orders for your 
conduct on that occasion by pur 
much-lamented Commander-in-chief, 
the Duke of Xiark. It must 


also gratify you to learn, that your 
"Colonel, General Dyott, wits present 
on that memorable occasion, and a 
witness of your bravery on that day* 

“ Soon after your return to Eng- 
land, you were employed on the ex« 
peditiou under Lieut. -General Sir 
James Pulteney, and landed at Ferrol, 
in Spain ; and in the different affairs 
which took place during that service, 
the character of the corps was higldy 
maintained. The regiment was sub- 
sequently employed in Gibraltar and 
Malta until the Peace of Amiens, 

In 1807, you were sent on %n 
expedition under Lord Beresford 
against Madeira, and, after the sur- 
render of that island, proceeded to 
the ^Vest Indies, in which country 
the regiment continued to serve until 
1819, during which period you were 
at the capture of Martinique and 
Guadaloupc, for which our sovereign 
was graciously pleased to grant you 
two of the emblems now on your 
colours, for your distinguished gal- 
lantry on both those occasions. 

“ In 1826, the regiment embarked 
for Portugal with the force under 
Lieut. -General Sir William Clinton, 
and returned to England in 1828. 
The corps shortly after embarked for 
Van Diemen*® Laud, where your ser- 
vices were so highly valued by th^ 
Governor, Sir George Arthur, (now 
Governor of Bombay,) that on the 
embarkation of the regiment in De- 
cember, 1838, for India, he was 
pleased to issue a highly complimen- 
tary order, which is recorded in the 
history of the corps, and which is 
most honourable to your military 
reputation. 

M The regiment landed in Madras 
in 1884. Officers and soldiers, you 
have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that the 63rd regiment has been 
usefully and actively employed in most 
parts of the world, and the honour- 
able distinctions on your colours 
bear testimony to the high opinion 
entertained of your services by your 
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sovereign; and I feel confident that 
whenever the opportunity is again 
afforded you, your colours will wave 
as triumphantly a#^on former occa- 
sions, and that the regiment will be 
as conspicuous in the field as it has 
ever been when called upon to do 
their duty, 

41 Lieut.-Colonel Fairtlough is the 
only officer now present who has had 
the gratification of seeing your co- 
lours victoriously displayed ; the gal- 
lant non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of those days are no longer 
irffth the corps, but most of those 
now living aie enjoying good pensions 
granted to them by their sovereign ; 
and I must take this opportunity of 
reminding you of the rewards held 
out to the good and deserving soldiers 
of the present day, by the Royal 
Warrant of her gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

“In conclusion, 1 hope the time is 
not far distant when we shall be 
called upon to join our gallant com- 
rades who are now covering them- 
selves with glory in all parts of the 
East ; and in the full confidence that 
the colours will never he disgraced 
by insubordination, loss of discipline, 
or by misconduct in garrison or in 
the field, I have only to wish you a 
continuance of your glorious days, and 
many opportunities of adding to the 
laurels you have already so honour- 
ably reaped. I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing, in the name of Gen, 
Dyott, and the 63rd regiment, our 
most grateful thanks for the honour 
which has been conferred on us by 
His Lordship, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
in having so kindly and impressively 
consecrated our colours ; which solemn 
and sacred rite 1 trust, in every cir- 
cumstance of difficulty and honour- 
able danger, we shall never lose 
sight of,” 

The regiment then re-formed in 
line; the colours marched off, pre- 
ceded by the band and {hums, with 
the Grenadiers at open ranks to the 


left of the }io*,4x* etew time; 'whs* 
the new coloumwere twpppd through 
the* raj>k 8 » on &king their pro- 
spective plftces, the whole presented 
arms, the band and drums playing 
“ God save the Queed!” The regi- 
ment then closed ranks, wimpled into 
open columu right in front* and 
marched past in review order, salut- 
ing the Brigadier, the Commissioner, 
(Mr. Blundell,) and the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. The corps filed after- 
wards to their barracks. 

On the occasion a pint of wine 
was issued to every non-commis- 
sioned officer, and a quart of beer to 
every soldier and woman of the regi- 
ment. 

The regiment has been upwards 
of fourteen years from England, and 
was looking most healthy, a fine body 
of men. and a very efficient corps. 
We hope, ere long, those words, so 
emphatically expressed by the Briga- 
dier in his address, may soon be 
realized. It wa9 to be regretted that 
the whole corps was not present to 
witness the presentation of its nfew 
colours. There were only five com- 
panies with the head-quarters, the 
left wing having embarked under 
Major Neville for Madras, being re- 
lieved by H.M.'s 84th regiment di- 
rect from England. 

[In the corresponding number of 
the Herald for last year, will be found 
some pages of valuable observations 
by the late lamented Editor, on a 
transaction precisely similar to the 
one which we have now caused to be 
put on record. Whilst we fed! that 
this renders it unnecessary for us, so 
soon afterwards, to write at length, 
we cannot allow this piece of awful 
impiety, for such it really is, to pass 
without a few remarka. We aboutd 
have expected better things from 
Daniel Wilson . Can he seriously 
think that he was doing God service? 
Looking back on his public cowpe, 
we are inclined to ask. Can thin he 
he l Where jp the manly sens*, and 
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the fervent piety, xk the once humble 
minister of St. John's chapel ? The 
mitred Bishop of Caleutta displays 
little of either. Our readers will 
agree with us, that here, at least, is 
one instance in which 44 the former 
days were better than these.” 

One qualification of a New Testa- 
ment bishop is, that he be 4 * mighty 
in the Scriptures.” Will his lord- 
ship of Calcutta point us to a single 
passage in that book which authorizes 
44 prayer to Almighty God for the 
purpose of consecrating and dedi- 
cating to his great name,” the ban- 
ners of war ? We have read through 
the book many times, and have never 
yet seen such a text ; but we have 
jnet with many that denounce as 
unacceptable to God, whatever is 
offered to him as worship which ha9 
not the sanction of his own appoint- 
ment. The bishop will surely not 
refer us to such texts as those which 
require us to pray always, and to 
glorify him in all things. Can he be 
so far sunk as to imagine, that au- 
thority is given us to 44 do evil that 
good may come ?” Surely this does 
not enter into the 44 particular ” plea- 
sure which he felt in this service ! 
We have not overlooked the fact that 
the bishop has appealed to Old Tes- 
tament Scripture ; we are prone to 
think that we could have made quite 
as appropriate a selection. When 
we have the 8am e Divrtie authority 
to fight which the Jews had, wc will 
say with them, 44 In the name of our 
God do we set up our banners.” 

44 The usage itself,” says the bishop, 
44 is most becoming a Christian na- 
tion, for everything begins with God." 
Really, this is 44 too bad ” from a min- 
ister of the gospel of peace ! How 
unlike the apostle James ! He says 
that 44 wars and fightings come of 
men’s lusts, that war in their mem- 
bers.” 

His lordship then goes on to as- 
sert that 44 only defensive war is ever 
attempted by Britain ;”iand he gives 


God thanks on this account. We 
certainly cannot 44 say Ameh, to his 
giving of thanks:” itnd we arc in- 
clined to think that he must read 
history, as he seems to read the 
Bible, with the page inverted. But 
this is not all. He adds that war 
is ‘‘rendered indispensable in this 
world of vice and disorder, by the fury 
of men’s passions, their immoderate 
love of power,” &c. This is most 
extraordinary language. Is there no 
qualifying epithet; nothing to abate 
a little the force of these strange de- 
clarations ? Wo looked for such wdhi 
or clause once and again, and thought 
surely we must have omitted it. But 
no ! It is even as we have given 
it. In .the bishop’s estimation, nothing 
can tame 44 the fury of men’s pas- 
sions” but that which most power- 
fully excites them ; nor anything curb 
44 their immoderate love of power,” 
but that which helps to render it 
still more 44 immoderate, ” &c. To 
reconcile these notions with sound 
common sense, to say nothing of 
Divine revelation, we confess to be 
quite beyond our capability. Perhaps 
the bishop will pity our weakness ; 
but wc cannot help it. 

If possible, the next paragraph is 
more astounding still ! According 
to if t we owe everything to war I 
The ministry of the gospel, the safety 
of our families, the security of our 
property, *nay, the very extension of 
science and literature are all the happy 
results of war. Will the bishop tell 
us how these blessings are to be per- 
petuated, when 44 the nations shall 
learn War no more ?” Or, does he 
not believe that such time will come ? 
Adverting to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the East at the time of his 
address, he regards it as the 44 first 
duty of a Christian nation to acknow- 
ledge Almighty God as the arbiter 
m nations, * by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice;’” if the 
bishop mean that the Affghan war 
is an illustration and proof, we beg 
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leave to refer him to the next article 
in this Herald . We boldly ask him 
concerning those warriors, “ Waa 
the Lohd among them, or not ?” 

When the bishop speaks of “ re* 
ligion” as “entering into all our 
duties; 1 * of “the fear of God,** as 
essential to a due regard to civil 
authorities ; of the righteous, us 
being better than the wicked ; of 
drunkenness, as the bane of happi- 
ness ; and of temperance, as insepa- 
rable from religion ; we are glud to 
agree with him ; nor less so, when 
he asserts the paramount importance 
of the “ spiritual warfare to be waged, 
and the spiritual victory to be ob- 
tained under Christ, the captain of 
our salvation. ** But we should like 
to know how much of serious and 
spiritual attention it is likely that 
such truths would gain, amidst the 
imposing carnal ceremonial with 
which they were associated. We 
pass over the bishop’s reference to 
baptism, as not quite within our pro- 
vince. Our readers, however, will 
employ their individual right to judge 
whether this part of his lordship’s 
theology he more consonant with 
“the mind of the Spirit,” than some 
other points to which we have refer- 
red. The closing sentences of his 
lordship’s address, show that he has 
yet to learn the important difference 
between the economy of Moses, and 
that of Jesus ; and in the latter, be- 
tween the principles and precepts of 
the system on the one hand, and the 
professions and practices of its pro- 
fessors on the other. 

But there remains the Prayer , 


We shrink from the task of criticising 
a prayer. There is something awfully 
sacred in the chosen words &f prayer ; 
when the creature addresses himself 
to the Great Creator, to ask his 
blessing, and to adore his name ; 
when he comes as a sinner to plead 
for mercy “ for the sake and the 
alone merits and mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/* 
The most heart-felt reverence be- 
comes the precincts of the house of 
prayer ; and the utmost caution and 
humility, the man who ventures to 
record an opinion concerning the 
prayer of his fellow-man. Many of 
the sentiments and petitions said to 
have been addressed by Daniel Wilson 
unto the “Almighty and Everlasting 
God,” we do most cordially approve! 
But the parts of the prayer which 
have particular reference to the oc- 
casion, do appear to us to be al- 
together unscriptural, and at variance 
with the dictates of an enlightened 
mind, and a sanctified heart. We 
say this with great pain. Far be it 
from us to “judge our brother.” 
But we cannot understand in what 
sense God can he said to receive and 
to bless the banners of war ; or with 
what class of Christian feelings such 
banners can be M dedicated to his 
high and glorious Majesty/’ This we 
know, that the guilt of war rests 
fearfully upon our beloved country ; 
and most sincerely do we adopt one 
of the petitions of that formulary 
with which the bishop closed his 
part of the ceremonial, " Forgive us 
our sins/’ 


SCENES OP WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN AND CHINA. 

Wb now place before our readers some brief extracts from the Accounts which 
have reached us of scenes in the late wars in the East. They record acts of 
deliberate and malicious cruelty, which show the war spirit in its true charac- 
ter, and shed a fearfully lurid light upon many of the sentiments animadverted 
upon in the last article of this number. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

The Storming of Ghuznee. — This 
account is taken from Bradshaw's 
Manchester Journal , and would have 
appeared in a former m umber, but 
for want of room. It now appears 
in connexion with the closing scenes 
of this sanguinary and wicked con- 
flict. 

'* The horrors of war have seldom 
been more vividly described than by 
Captain Henry Havelock, of the 13th 
Regiment of light infantry, in his 
account of the storming of the cele- 
brated fortress of Ghuznee during the 
late brief war in Afghanistan. The fol- 
lowing narrative of the circumstances 
attending the reduction of that strong- 
hold is condensed from a communi- 
cation to a friend in Kngland, by the 
officer we have named, who is still in 
India, and was personally engaged in 
the desperate encounter he so faith- 
fully describes. 

“ f On the morning of Tuesday, 
July 23rd, 1839, Sir John Keane 
commenced his plan of attack. The 
want of a siege train precluded all 
hope of breaching; for he had seen 
thut his guns, the largest of which 
were no better than field artillery, 
could make but little impression on 
the well-baked crust of the walls of 
Ghuznee. His project, therefore, 
pivoted on his ability to cause the 
ruin of the Cabool gate (the only 
gate of the fortress not bricked up) 
to supply the place of a breach. The 
weather was most favourable to the 
attempt. It blew so strongly, and in 
such loud gusts from the east at 
night, and towards dawn, as to render 
inaudible to the devoted garrison the 
tramp of columns, and the rattling of 
artillery wheels, and even to deaden 
the roar of guns of small calibre. 

" ' Three had struck, and daylight 
was distant only one short hour, when 
the field artillery was placed in a 
small chosen position on the com- 
manding heights opposite the citadel, 


and began a cannonade, which soon 
induced the garrison to respond, with 
every gun they could bring to 1 bear 
upon the hills j whilst the nine 
pounders of the Camel battery di- 
rected a fire against the walls from 
the low ground on the left of the 
road, at a range of not more than 
230 yards. Meanwhile, slowly the 
storm was rolling and gathering on 
to the fatal gate. Captain Thomson, 
with the officers and men of the en- 
gineer establishment, had crept down 
to the works, furnished with 900 
pounds of powder, in twelve large 
bags, which was to blow into the air 
the strong barricade, behind which 
the garrison felt secure. Behind this 
machinery of destruction, a column 
stood arrayed upon the road, yet 
screened by the shades of night. It 
wfts subdivided in the instructions 
into an advance, a main column, a 
support, and a reserve. 

“ 'The British guns were now in 
buttery, and had opened ; and the 
garrison was answering their smart 
fire by sending every now and then a 
round shot, with a rushing sound, 
through the air, on an errand of 
vengeance. From the southward, 
the fire of Cuptain Hay’s musketry 
was heard, whilst, as our skirmishers 
along the whole northern face were 
from time to time descried, they were 
saluted with musketry shots from the 
ramparts. * The scene became ani- 
mated. The Aflfghans exhibited on 
their walls n succession of blue lights, 
bv aid of which they strove to get a 
clearer view of the efforts which were 
about to be made against them. But 
of the real nature of the mischief 
which they had to dread, they re- 
mained wholly ignorant. In expec- 
tation of a general escalade, they had 
manned the whole circumference of 
their walls. The northern rampart 
at length became a sheet of flame, 
and everywhere the cannonade and 
the fire of musketry became brisker 
and brisker. But these soon ceased, 
v 2 
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or were forgotten, for scarcely had 
day begun to break, when, after an 
explosion barely audible beyond the 
head of the column, amidst the sigh- 
ing of the boisterous wind, and the 
rattle of the cannonade, a pillar of 
black smoke was seen to rise ; and 
then, after a pause, the bugle sound 
to advance was distinctly recognised. 
It was yet dark, and the column was 
composed generally of young troops. 
A notion pervaded it that a bastion 
had fallen in under the fire of the 
artillery ; others thought that one of 
the enemy’s magazines had blown up ; 
but all who had seen the instructions 
of the preceding evening knew that 
the erisis had arrived, and that the 
attempt, was now to be hazarded 
which was to make or mar the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise. 

" ' The engineers lmd done their 
work boldly, prudently, and skilfully. 
Captain Thomson and his coadjutors 
had crept silently along the bridge, 
or causeway, which afforded a passage 
across tlu; wet ditch, and up the 
steep, defended by loop-holes which 
led to the gate. Close to the mas- 
sive portal he had piled the bags, and 
fired the hose, or suucisse attached to 
them. His explosion party effected 
this in about two minutes, and then 
retired under such cover as they 
could find, to watch the progress and 
results of their pyrotechnv. The 
garrison was still in ignorance of the 
nature of the scheme laid for their 
destruction. Anxious, however, to 
discover the cause of the bustle, which 
they partially heard in the direction 
of the important entrance, they now 
displayed u large and brilliant blue 
light on the widened rampart imme- 
diately above the gate. But they 
had not time to profit by its glare, 
when the powder exploded, shivered 
the massive barricade in pieces, and 
brought down in hideous ruin, into 
the passage below, masses of masonry 
and fractured beams. The stormers 
under Colonel l)ennie rushed, as soon 


as they heard the bugle signal, into 
the smoking and darkened opening 
before them, and found themselves 
fairly opposed, hand to hand, by the 
Affghans, who had quickly recovered 
from their surprise. Nothing could 
be distinctly seen in the narrow pas- 
sage ; but the clash of sword against 
bayonet was heard on every side. 
The little band had to grope its way 
between the yet standing walls in 
darkness, which the glimmer of the 
blue light did not dissipate, but ren- 
dered more perplexing. But it was 
necessary to force a passage ; there 
was neither time nor space, indeed, for 
regular street firing, but, in its turn, 
each loaded section gave its volley, 
and then made way for the next, 
which, crowding to the front, poured 
in a deadly discharge, at half pistol 
sliot, amongst the defenders. Thus 
the forlorn hope won gradually their 
way onward, until, at length, its 
commanders and their leuding files 
beheld, over the heads of their infu- 
riated opponents, a small portion of 
blue skv, and a twinkling star or two, 
and then in a moment the headmost 
soldiers found themselves within the 
place. Resistance was overborne, 
and no sooner did those four com- 
panies feel themselves established in 
the fortress, than a loud cheer, 
which was heard beyond the walls, 
announced their triumph to the troops 
without. 

“ * But, oh the fugitive character of 
human success ! How nearly was all 
ruined by the error of an instant ! 
Brigadier Sale, whilst his skirmishers 
were closing by sound of bugle, had 
steadily and promptly pressed for- 
ward to support the forlorn hope. 
As he moved on, he met an engineer 
officer, evidently suffering from the 
effects of the recent explosion, and 
anxiously inquired of him how the 
matter went behind the bridge. This 
gallant person had been thrown to 
the ground by. the bursting of the 
powder, and though he had not 
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received any distinct wound, fracture, 
or contusion, he was shaken in every 
limb by the concussion. His reply was 
that the gate was blown in, but that 
the passage was choked up, and the 
forlorn hope could not force an en- 
trance. Brigadier Sale was too cool 
and self-possessed not to be able at 
IJice to draw the inference that to 
inovc on under such circumstances 
was to expose his troops to certain 
destruction. He ordered the retreat 
to be sounded. The tempestuous 
state of the weather, and the noise of 
the fire of small arms did not prevent 
this signal from being heard even by 
the reserve; but it conveyed the 
order which British soldiers are al- 
ways slowest in obeying. The column, 
however, made a full halt in the path 
of victory. But the check was not 
of long duration. The brigadier, 
perfectly calm in this moment of 
supposed difficulty, addressed himself 
to another engineer officer , with 
whom he fell in at this moment. He 
assured him that though the passage 
of the gateway was much impeded, 
the advance stormers under Colonel 
Dennie had already won their way 
through it. The brigadier promptly 
gave the signal to move on. But 
the delay, short as it hud been, was 
productive of mischief ; it had left 
a considerable interval between the 
forlorn hope and Brigadier Sale’s 
column, and just as the latter, in 
which the Queen’s regiment was 
leading, had pressed into the gateway, 
a large body of Affghans, driven 
headlong from the ramparts by the 
assault and fire of Colonel Dennie’s 
force, rushed down towards the open- 
ing, in the hope of that way effecting 
their escape. Their attack was made 
upon the rear company of the Queen’s 
and the leading files of the Bengal 
European regiment. The encounter 
with these desperate men was terrific. 
They fiercely assaulted, and for a 
moment drove back’ the troops op- 
posed to them* One of their num- 


ber, rushing over the fallen timbers, 
brought down Brigudier Sale by a 
cut in the face with his sharp Asiatic 
sabre. The Affghan repeated his 
blow as his opponent was falling, but 
the pummel, not the edge of his 
sword, this time took effect, though 
with stunning violence, lie lost his 
footing, however, in the effort, and 
Briton and Affghan rolled together 
amongst the falling timbers. Thus 
situated, the first care of the brigadier 
was to master the weapon of his 
adversary. He snatched at it, but 
one of his fingers met the edge of the 
trenchant blade. He quickly with- 
drew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
1 cplaccd it over that of his adversary 
n as- to keep fast the hilt of his 
sabre. But he had an active and 
powerful opponent, and was himself 
faint from loss of blood. Captain 
Kershaw, of the 13th, aid-de-cuinp 
to Bngadicr Baumgurdt, happened in 
the melee to approach the scene of 
conflict ; the wounded leader recog- 
nised and called to him for aid. 
Captain Kershaw passed his drawn 
sabre through the body of the Aff- 
glian, but still the desperado con- 
tinued to struggle with frantic vio- 
lence. At length, in the fierce grapple, 
the brigadier for a moment got up- 
permost. fcftill retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he 
dealt him with his right a cut from 
his own ’sabre, which cleft his skull 
from the crown to the eyebrows. 
The Moohummedan once shouted 
‘ He Uliah !’ (O God !), and never 
spoke or moved again. The leader 
of the column regained his feet, and 
feeling himself for the moment inca- 
pable of personal exertion, yet calmly 
directed the movements of his men, 
who, after a fierce struggle, in which 
many ghastly wounds were exchanged, 
had now established themselves with- 
in the Mils. Substantive success 
began to Bhow itself on every side, 
and the commander-in-chief, being 
assured from the prolonged shouting 
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and sustained fire of British musketry 
within the area of the fortress, that 
the walls were won, had ordered 
every gun of the batteries on the 
heights to be aimed at the citadel. 
To that point, also, Brigadier Sale, 
quickly recovering his strength, be- 
gan to direct his personal efforts. 
Meanwhile the support under Colonel 
Croker was slowly winding its way 
through the gateway. The reserve 
also had closed up to the walls. At 
length the support, coiling in its 
whole length, disappeared within the 
fortress, and then, and not till then, 
the reserve, seeing the gateway clear- 
ed of troops, marched steadily for- 
ward. In a few minutes afterwards, 
Sir John Keane saw the colours of 
the 13th light infantry, and of the 
1 7th regiment, waving and flapping 
in the strong breeze of the Aflfghan’s 
last stronghold. 

“ * Brigadier Sale, notwithstanding 
his wound, had climbed up to the 
scene, and was guiding everywhere 
the exertions of the soldiers, who 
now, however, found little occupation 
beyond arresting the flight of the 
fugitives, and giving assurance and 
protection to the shrieking women of 
the harem. The reserve, too, was 
now fairly within the walls, and no 
sooner did it feel its footing to be 
secure, than it wheeled to its left, 
and ascended the eastern rampart, 
from which a galling fire had been 
directed against, it whilst it was de- 
tained under the walls. As its files 
penetrated withiu the houses in that 
direction, driving before it all who 
resisted, a new character was im- 
parted to the scene by its activity ; 
for a body of concealed Affghans, 
perceiving that their hiding-places 
were explored in this unwelcome 
manner, rushed out, sword in hand, 
and endeavoured to cut a passage for 
themselves to the gntewajil* At this 
moment, groups of fatigued soldiers 
were resting on their arms in the low 
ground below the citadel, and many 


of the wounded had been collected 
there, preparatory to their being car- 
ried to a place of security, whilst 
hundreds of horses of the vanquished 
Affghans, frightened by the fire, 
were galloping wildly about the area, 
Down with desperate activity came 
this troop of fugitives amongst these 
detached parties, who sprung on their 
feet in a moment, and directed a fire 
against them. The Affghans, as they 
rushed furiously on, cut right and 
left w ith surprising force, with swords 
as sharp as razors, not only at armed 
and active soldiers, but at the wound- 
ed as they lay, at their own terrified 
animals, at every object which crossed 
their path. A wild fusilade was 
opened upon them by the troops on 
the slopes of the citadel, and in the 
midst of a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion, the native soldiers gathering 
in threes and fours around each fu- 
rious A Afghan, shot and hunted them 
down like mad dogs, until the de- 
struction of the whole party was 
completed. The writer of this nar- 
rative happened to have an opportu- 
nity of observing closely the effect of 
one of the swords of these desperate 
men. A soldier of the Queen’s had 
received a bullet through his breast- 
plate, His blood had flowed in a 
crimson stream down to his very 
boots as he lay apparently in a swoon- 
ing state, in a dooley, with his right 
arm extended over the side of it. An 
Affghan, in his progress towards the 
gate, nearly severed, with one blow, 
the exposed limb of the prostrate and 
defenceless soldier. He arose, sup- 
porting it with the other hand, and 
staggered against the wall iu speech- 
less agony ; but the balls of numer- 
ous assaila nt s soon took vengeance 
for their catmde’s sufferings. 

“ * The scene now excited feelings 
of horror, mingled with compassion, 
as one by one the Affghans sunk un- 
der repeated wounds upon the ground, 
which was strewed with bleeding, 
mangled, and convulsed and heaving 
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carcases. Here were ghastly figures 
stiffly stretched in calm but grim 
repose ; here the last breath was 
yielded up through clenched teeth in 
attitudes of despair and defiance, with 
hard struggles and muttered impre- 
cations ; and there a faint ‘ Ue Ullah/ 
addressed half in devotion to God, 
half in the wav of entreaty to man, 
alone testified that the mnngled suf- 
ferer yet lived. The clothes of some 
of the dead and dying near the en- 
trance had caught fire, and, in addi- 
tion to the agony of their wounds, 
some were enduring the torture of 
being burnt by the slow fire of their 
thickly wadded vests, and singed and 
hardened coats of sheep skin. 

" ‘ Thus was Ghuznee 4 lost and 
won thus, in little more than two 
short hours, a garrison plausibly es- 
timated at 3,500 men, was dispos- 
sessed of a fortress, the walls of 
which, up to the moment of attack, 
had scarcely been grazed by cannon 
shot, the face of the works being as 
entire as in the first hour of investment, 
and this had been done without a lad- 
der being raised in escalade. To the 
honour of the British soldiers em- 
ployed on the occasion, it must be 
stated, that not a female of the gar- 
rison was subjected to insult/ M 

Proceedings of General Pollock's 
Army . — The accounts which here 
follow, are quoted from the Naval 
and Military Gazette , January 1 4th, 
1843 . 

“ The havoc committed amongst 
the vineyards, orchards, and villages 
in the valleys betwixt Jellalabad and 
Pesh Bolak, and on our advance at 
Mammoo Khail, combined with the 
intelligence of the destruction of 
Ghuznee, seemed to have led the na- 
tives to tlie inference 4t*>our purpose 
was to sack or destroy Cabul. On 
the recommendation, as is said, of 
Ukhbar Khan, accordingly, nearly 
the whole of the inhabitants who 
could withdraw, save the Kuzzil- 
bashes, who relied on oar friendship, 


retired from the devoted city, carry- 
ing with them whatever of their ef- 
fects they could remove. On our 
arrival under the walls, the utmost 
forbearance was exercised ; Pollock 
rigidly forbade all acts of individual 
vengeance, and interdicted the soldiers 
from entering within the gates. The 
citizens now very quickly returned, in 
confidence of the continuance of pro- 
tection ; the bazaars became full ; and 
not only provisions, but baggage 
cuttle begun to be brought in abun- 
dance into our camp. 

“ Sacking of Is tali J \ — On 25th of 
September, Gen. M'Caskill marched 
out with a brigade of about 4,000 
men, with battering guns and a strong 
force of artillery, in the direction of 
Charekar, in Kohistan, a fort about 
fifty miles off. He reached the town 
of Istalif on the 29th, and imme- 
diately attacked it. The official ac- 
counts of the destruction of the fort 
restrict themselves to a narrative of 
the military operations, and which 
appear as meritorious and brilliant as 
they were successful, lstalif ordina- 
rily contains a population of about 
15,000 ; thousands of the people who 
had fled from Cabul on our advance 
hud here found shelter ; and the 
troops defeated at Tezeen and Gbuz- 
nee hnving apparently retired in this 
direction, there were said to have 
been 14,000 fighting men within the 
garrison ut the time of our attack. 
The place was carried, and in posses- 
sion of our troops within a couple of 
hours of the commencement of the 
attack. Upwards of 500 women, the 
only prisoners made by us, were cap- 
tured ; they were treated with respect, 
and afterwards set at liberty. So 
soon as a sufficiency of provisions for 
the service of the troops was taken 
from the inhabitants, the town was 
directed to be set on fire, and the 
fortifications to be blown up. For 
two days Major Sanders, of the En- 
gineers, was engaged in directing the 
work of destruction, and for this 
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space the place was given over to fire 
and sword, not a living soul was 
spared, whether armed or unarmed ; 
the men were hunted down like wild 
beasts ; not a prisoner was taken ; 
mercy was never dreamt of! All the 
bitterness of hatred was shown by 
the soldiery, both European and na- 
tive ; whenever the body of an AfF- 
ghan was found, the Hindoo Sepoy 
set fire to his clothes, that the curse 
of n * burnt father * might attach to 
his children. It is said, indeed, that 
the wounded, alive when found, were 
in this manner roasted to death. An 
immense quantity of plunder was se- 
cured, consisting chiefly of women’s 
clothes, gold-laced shirts, embroi- 
dered trowsers, and shawls, of orna- 
ments, wearing apparel, horse cloth- 
ing, household utensils, and arms. 
In consequence of its bulkiness, com- 
paratively little of this could be 
brought away ; the rest was piled in 
heaps and destroyed by fire. Wc 
are imperfectly acquainted with the 
further progress of this brigade, 
though they continued for another 
week absent from the camp. Chare- 
kar was said to have been destroyed 
before we reached it, so that the de- 
votion of the people saved our army 
from one ignominious act. 

" Destruction of Cabul . — On the 
7th, the troops returned to Cabul in 
safety. Preparations were now made 
for carrying out the work of destruc- 
tion, which had for some time been 
known in camp as resolved upon. 
Cabul, now a heap of ruins, last year 
contained some 80,000 inhabitants. It 
was the pride and the mart of Central 
Asia. On the 9th, Colonel Richmond 
was ordered into the city with a party 
of Sappers and Miners, 5 cos. of 
H.M's 31st, and parties of the 33rd 
and 26th N.I., the 1st Bengal Lt. 
Cav., and 3rd Irreg. Horse. Hav- 
ing thus rendered a population of 
80,000 human beings here and at 
Istaliff houseless and without food, 
on the near approach of a winter. 


whose severity equals that of Moscow, 
our troops proceeded through the 
passes on the 14th and 15th. After 
a well-conducted march, in which 
scarcely any resistance was experi- 
enced, they reached Gundamuck on 
the 18th, having laid waste the coun- 
try and burned the strongholds of 
the chiefs, and villages of the pea- 
santry, everywhere within their reach, 
showing no mercy, and giving no 
quarter. Impartial slaughter was 
dealt on friend and foe— on those 
who sued for pardon as well as those 
who bade us defiance — armed and un- 
armed — professed allies and open ene- 
mies, were alike destroyed. Futteh 
Jung had resolved to accompany our^ 
troops. Shahpoor, the youngest son 
of the Shah Soojnh, a boy of four- 
teen years old, was left behind, and 
immediately received homage, as 
sovereign, from a number of the 
chiefs. His deposition and slaughter 
are likely to furnish the opening scene 
in the bloody drama which may now 
be looked for at Cabul. Many hun- 
dreds of friendly Cabulese, including 
the traitor Salih Khan, and multi- 
tudes of women, accompanied our 
armies on their march, to seek shel- 
ter in our provinces, and save them- 
selves from the destruction which 
awaits so many of their kindred du- 
ring the winter. Some slight skir- 
mishing occurred as we left the last 
of the passes, about eighty men hav- 
ing been killed and w r ounded. Capt. 
Burnet, Dalyell, and Jervis, Dr. Ser- 
rel, of the 42nd, Capt. Matthias, of 
the 43rd, and Lieut. Mainwaring, of 
the 2nd Bengal N.I., were wounded. 

“ On the 21st, the first division 
under Pollock, reached Jellalabad, fol- 
lowed on the 24th by that of Nott. 
Whatever had been done in the way 
of destruction by the army on the 
march from Jellalabad to Cabul in the 
beginning of September, had been 
so under strict and specific orders, 
which applied to individual cases, and 
never were exceeded ; from the time 
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of the junction of the Candahar force, 
ail had been pillage, havoc, and un- 
sparing slaughter. The most perfect 
discipline was maintained, but it 
seemed to be desired that no bounds, 
consistent with the preservation of 
order, should be set to the vengeance 
of the troops. 

" The ideas of General Pollock are 
said to have been as much as possible 
opposed to those of General Nott as 
to the amount and nature of the 
vengeance it became us to indict ; 
the wholesale devastation desired by 
the latter being, as was understood, 
more in accordance with the tastes of 
the Governor-General, than the for- 
bearance of the former ; on whom, 
however, as senior officer, the com- 
mand of the united armies devolved. 

“ March through the Khyhcr . — On 
the 4th (November,) we marched from 
Lundee Khana to Ali Musjid. On 
the line of march we counted thirteen 
bodies of llindoostanees who had 
been killed the day before ; many of 
these were sepovs. Near Ali Musjid 
we came upon the body of an English- 
man, which, to our horror, proved to 
be that of Lieut. Nicholson, 30th 
N.I. As far as 1 can ascertain, the 
particulars of the affair in which he 
and Christie of the Artillery fell, arc 
these : — It appears a rush was made 
by the Affreedies, knife in hand, upon 
the rear-guard, when the cavalry re- 
tired, or, more properly speaking, fled 
from the rear, and getting amongst 
the infantry, some of the 30th and 
53rd, 1 believe, threw them into such 
confueion as to render it impossible 
to do anything with them. They 
seem to have become panic-stricken, 
and to have rushed forwards, leaving 
guns, baggage, and camp followers 
to be plundered and cut up. Christie 
had charge of two small guns (moun- 
tain train), both of which were cap- 
tured* and, sad to say, one was dis- 
mounted and carried off by the 
enemy 1 The other was found next 
morning, with Christie’s body and 


those of some twenty or thirty close 
to it, on the spot where it was cap- 
tured. There was no end to the 
quantity of baggage and stores which 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Upwards of 200 men have, I hear, 
been killed and wounded. On the 
Gtb, Ali Musjid was mined and blown 
to atoms, and next morning we 
marched thence and encamped at 
Jumrod. Our rear-guard was at- 
tacked on the ground at Ali Musjid, 
and a continual skirmish maintained 
till we were out of the hills. Our 
loss — one fban killed, and about 
twenty wounded, Lieut. Torry, Bom- 
bay Artillery, shot in the chest, and 
Chamberlain again severely wounded, 
when riding out of the pass, making 
the sixth time he has been wounded/’ 


CHINA. 

The Cruelty of the War with 
China . — When wc estimated the loss 
of life in China at from 9,000 to 

10.000 men, we formed our calculation 
solely on the official despatches. A 
narrative of the war has, however, 
just issued from the press, from the 
pen of Captain Bingham, R.N., who 
has served with the expedition 
throughout, which estimates the num- 
ber of the unhappy Chinese who have 
fallen since the commencement of 
operations at from 15,000 to 20,000! 
“ Their, losses/’ says Cupt. Bingham, 
" since the commencement of our hos- 
tile operations against them, may be 
estimated in round numbers at from 

15.000 to 20,000 men, and about 
1,800 pieces of cannon of different 
calibre, with an immense quantity of 
the other materials of war. Their 
navy, such as it was, is nearly anni- 
hilated ; but still these losses are but 
as a drop of water to the Chinese 
nation, and, like the many-beaded 
hydra, it shoots out new armies as 
fast as previous existing ones are de- 
stroyed ; but all, while we act witji 
justice and humanity, to be subdued, 
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by the blessing of Providence, by the 
British herculean arm/ 1 Frightful as 
this picture is, the details, as given by 
Captain Bingham, are even mure ap- 
palling. Let ua take for example 
his account of the frightful and savage 
slaughter of these wretched people at 
Ningpo : — “ About 12,000 (Chinese) 
advanced upon the southern and 
western gates, the guards retiring be- 
fore them. On the Chinese pene- 
trating to the market-place, in the 
centre of the city, they were received 
by u heavy fire from our troops drawn 
up. I’ll is sudden check so damped 
their ardour, that their only object 
appeared to he to get out of the city 
as fast as they could, in doing which 
they were crowded in dense masses 
in the narrow street. The artillery 
now coming up, unlimbered within one 
hundred yards of the crowded fugi- 
tives, poured in a destructive fire of 
grape and canister. So awful was 
the destruction of human life, that 
the bodies were obliged to be removed 
to the sides of the streets, to allow 
the guna to advance, and the pursuit 
was followed up by them (the artil- 
lery) and the 49th regiment, for se- 
veral miles.” We almost doubted 
the evidence of our senses when we 
first met with this pregnant illustra- 
tion of the chu&cter of this miserable 
war, and cannot trust ourselves to 
comment on the conduct of those 
with whom the responsibility of this 
frightful and fruitless massacre may 
happen to rest. On the arrival of 
the General, he put a stop to the 
•laughter, or twenty thousand, instead 
of eight or nine, might have been 
massacred. The loss on the side of 
the British troops is said to have 
amounted to two or three killed, and 
some dozen wounded. But if a few 
guns employed ashore could have pro- 
duced such terrific results, what must 
have been the effect of the bombard- 
ment pf densely populated towns, by 
the powerful naval armament by which 
our troops were supported ? At An- 


ningbov, the bombardment appear* 
to have been of the most terrific de- 
scription, and soon drove the Chinese 
from their guns. Captain Bingham 
thus describes the execution done 
upon these wretched fugitives in their 
fruitless endeavours to escape : “The 
run becoming general, many tried to 
escape round the base of the hill, in 
doing which many of them became 
exposed to the Blenheim’s broadside, 
when numbers fell. Finding this fire 
too hot to allow them to escape along 
the beach, they took to the water, 
crawliug along on all fours, aud bob- 
bing their heads as they saw the flash 
of the guns : but escaping Seylla they 
fell into Charvhdis ; for they had no 
sooner got clear of the ships than 
they became exposed to the rocket- 
boats ; the discharge followed the 
poor wretches into the village. Truly 
it was an awful day for the blade- 
haired race of Ham.” In another 
part of the book we have an account 
of a skilful manoeuvre, which placed 
a large body of the Chinese between 
two fires, in which fiOO were slain, 
with a loss to the British force of 
only one killed! “The Chinese,” 
says Captain Bingham, “could do 
nothing against the terrific broad- 
sides of the ships, the shells, and the 
rockets.” In numerous instances the 
Chinese, having no notion that quar- 
ter would be extended to them, 
rushed upon the bayonets of their 
invaders, or destroyed themselves be- 
fore their eyes. But we shall not 
harrow up the feelings of our Chris- 
tian readers by any further extracts 
from this “ narrative,” which is, we 
regret to say, confirmed by official 
documents. Nankin is next to be 
visited, where the slaughter will, in 
all probability, treble that of our pre- 
ceding conquest in China. Such is 
the nature of the war, to say nothing 
of its cost, which the late Government 
has bequeathed to its successors, and 
a more melancholy illustration of the 
Duke of Wellington's warning of the 
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folly and danger of little wars could 
hardly be adduced. The amount of 
the force placed at the disposal of 
Sir Hugh Gough does not admit of 
his retaining prisoners ; and if it did, 
how could he subsist them ? The 
campaign, therefore*, is evidently one 
of extermination, wheresoever resist- 
ance presents itself ; and the Chinese 
having ascertained this fact, will, 
how cowardly soever their disposi- 
tion, be rendered valiant by despair, 
and may indict serious losses on our 
small army in that country. As for 
the general mass of the population, 
it cannot be favourable to invaders 
whose course is tracked by so fright- 
ful an effusion of blood as has marked 
our progress for the last eighteen 
months in that country. Captain 
Bingham is of opinion that we ought 
to prosecute this war until we have 
fulfilled the Chinese prophecy, that 
China is to be conquered by n woman ; 
but we fear that such a country would 
prove a troublesome appanage to the 
British Crown, even if it could be ac- 
quired with honour. — Standard. 

Sir Henry Pottinger # and the 
Chinese War . — The Inverness Courier 
has published the following : — 

44 In a private letter from Sir Henry 
Pottinger, British Plenipotentiary in 
China, to a gentleman in this quarter, 
we were peculiarly struck with his 
Excellency's view of the Chinese war, 
and his humane expressions of anx- 
iety that our enemy might come to 
terms without any more bloodshed, 
not on account of what some call the 
injustice of the war, or the effeminate 
enemy we have to deal with, but on 
account of the poor Tartars, who 
have no alternative but death in the 
event of a defeat. They dare not 
surrender; they roust die by their 
own hands, rather than yield to an 
enemy ; and should they escape into 
the country, they but escape from an 
open and generous foe, to fall into 
the hands of one treacherous and 
vindictive, since the Chinese are 


everywhere on the wateh to put the 
defenceless Tartars to death, when 
they can do it with impunity. The 
scene in the Tartar district of Chinhae 
(after the capture of the city) that 
presented itself to the British soldiers, 
Sir Henry describes as being the 
most revolting that the eye could wit- 
ness. [The italics are ours.] The 
mangled bodies of men, women, 
and children, were found in every 
house; some with their throats cut, 
others crammed head foremost into 
the deep household welfs tj^at are 
found in all dwellings in the East, 
Husbands and fathers had become 
the executioners of the dreadful be- 
hests of a bloody superstition, or a 
custom equally powerful, and imbrued 
their hands in the blood of their 
families previous to their own suicide, 
lest they should fall into the hands 
of the British. " 

It is gratifying to observe the de- 
cided tone of reprobation in which 
the public journals speak of the atro- 
cities which have marked the retreat 
of the British from Affghanistan. 
This article cannot be better closed 
than by the following quotation from 
The At1as t of January 14th, 1 843 : — 

It will be admitted by all thought- 
ful and Christian minds, that war is 
as great a crime as it is a curse. An 
eminent divine declares it to be, in 
all eases, 44 the harvest and the triumph 
of the 'first great murderer/' We 
never read the detail of a battle with- 
out being sick at heart. The way 
to form an accurate judgment of the 
moral character of war is to realize its 
horrors in any given instance; and 
deeply do we blush for human nature, 
and especially for English human na- 
ture, when the worst instance of 
modern times has been furnished by 
British soldiers. We cannot call 
them warriors, there is another name 
far more appropriate by which to 
designate the destroyers of unresisting 
cities, and the slaughterers of un- 
armed and unoffending men. There 
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arc certain qualities which all admires 
and which, unfortunately, have cast 
an adventitious glory around the con- 
queror's brow, heroic courage, noble 
during, magnanimous forbearance. 
War ha9 sometimes elicited these, 
and even then it 1ms been hateful — a 
Moloch in disguise. Hut what must 
it be when stripped of all these — when 
the sword is drawn, the cannon fired, 
and the conflagration kindled, after 
all resistance has ceased, and for the 
mere purpose of retaliation, and of 
gratifying a mean revenge ? Wc feel 
our country’s deep degradation in 
every sentence and every syllable of 
the account in the Horn bay Times of 
the 1st of December, which came 
over with the Indian mail, and which 
we reluctantly quote: — 

41 General M'CnskiU’s brigade hav- 
ing burnt and destroyed Istaliff, giv- 
ing it over to pillage, during which 
neither armed nor unarmed men were 
spared, no quarter being given, no 
mercy dreamt of, returned to Cabool 
on the 7th of October. The grand 
bazaar of Cabool, the piide and won- 
der of Afghanistan, was mined and 
blown up, and the whole city, save 
the Bala Uissar and the Kuzzilbash 
quarter, laid in ruins. Our troops 
marched between the 12th and 15th, 
and had all reached Jellalabnd by the 
2(ith of October. They had ravaged 
the country, and burned the villages 
and forts, and spread havoc and de- 
vastation along the line of march.” 

Now, admitting that Akhlmr Khan 
was guilty of the basest treachery, 
and that the murder of Sir William 
Macnaghten was an act of savage 
brutality, and that outrages such as 
none but an enraged barbarian would 
ever have thought of perpetrating 
wf!re committed bv him, it should be 
borne in mind that he knew nothing 
of Christianity, nor had he ever felt 
the humanizing influence of civiliza- 
tion — that his territory was invaded, 
and that be dreaded the encroach- 
ment of British power. That power, 


too, by a wretched and a reckless im- 
becility in its leaders, had rendered 
itself contemptible in his eyes, and, 
possessing the means, he was resolved 
to crush it. There was nothing 
very unnatural in all this. But, bar- 
bnrian as he was, and evidently of 
a cruel disposition, be spared his 
British prisoners, and treated the 
ladies he had captured with some- 
thing like respect. On what pretext, 
then, can the atrocious scenes ex- 
hibited by our troops on their line 
of march, and after they had gained, 
by decisive victories, all that they re- 
quired, he justified, or even excused? 
AH our contemporaries of the daily 
press, ministerial as well as liberal, 
strongly reprobate their conduct. 
The Post speaks out on the sub- 
ject 

“ The manifest injustice of our first 
aggressions ought, at all times, to 
have stood before the eyes of those 
in power, reminding them that in 
dealing with a wild and warlike 
people, writhing under the sense of 
wrong — with a people on whom wc 
lmd summarily inflicted the most 
frightful calamities, accompanied with 
grievous fraud and insult — that in 
dealing with a people so placed we 
could not fairly expect, in the day of 
our mischance, the scrupulous ob- 
servance of those rules of warfare 
which are conventionally binding on 
all civilized communities. For this 
reason, we say. as we have always 
said, that, in our treatment of the 
Affghans, vengeance should he ex- 
cluded from the impelling motives, 
and that the smallest amount of 
punishment consistent with the un- 
equivocal restoration of our Asiatic 
prestige of invincibility would have 
amply sufficed for all purposes of 
honour or interest.” 

The Times , at the close of an elo- 
quent passage in its leader of Tues- 
day, which is too long for us to cite, 
says : " It ill becomes us, full of our 
humanity and refinement, to follow 
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the example which we denounce, and 
teach the AfFghans forbearance by 
imitating their senseless outrages/' 
On the demolition of the famous 
bazaar of Cabool, our contemporary 
also remarks ; " We can only look 
upon the destruction of this interest- 
ing building as a barbarous and un- 
seasonable outbreak of passion, per- 
fectly fruitless for any good purpose, 
and, therefore, even the more ex- 
asperating to those for whose warning 
it was intended.” When we see u 
British general, with his officers, 
encouraging such wanton barbarities 
and cruelties, we see war under its 
most revolting features, and more 
especially do they display its power 
to harden the heart, and to turn even 
humane and civilized men into sa- 
vages and demons. How can it be 
otherwise ? On both sides of an ex- 
asperated contest, the gentleness of 
Christianity can have no place in any 
bosom ; nearly every heart is lighted 
up with fury, and breathes a vindic- 
tive purpose against a brother of the 
species. If we regard those who 
grapple with the last enemy and bite 
the dust, there surely is no form of 
death, with its attending circum- 
stances, so little in unison with what 
may be justly considered a prepara- 
tion for eternity, a meet fitness for 
the judgment bar, and the fellowship 
of infinite purity and love, as the 
death of a warrior. The scene which 
he has chosen as the last, is just that 
which congregates nearly all the 
forms of moral evil which are scat- 
tered at various distances of indivi- 
dual hatefulness over a world of 
wickedness. AU the chiefs of pan- 
demonium are there, each clothed 
with his distinctive attributes. " The 
chief of many throned powers ” leads 
the van. Every principle of evil has 
its personation, and is incarnate in 
some shape of fallen humanity. Mur- 
der, lust, and rapine glare with fury 
upon their affrighted victims ; they 
have bat one object — ruin — hideous 


ruin. They call it glory— the worst 
demon of them all ; or they baptize it 
"patriotism,” by which they mean, 
not a generous and ennobling love 
of country, but a base compound of 
pride and selfishness. They say it is 
for their hearths and altars ; the 
former they desolate, the latter they 
profane. But what is really exhibit- 
ed ? Doomed multitudes, crowding 
tumultuously on our view in all the 
forms of dismay, and vain effort, and 
suffering, and death ; a world of 
ghastly countenances, desperate strug- 
gles, lamentable cries, streaming 
blood, and expiring agonies ; with the 
corresponding circumstances of fury 
and triumph, and the appropriate 
scenery of habitations burning, and 
the land made desolate. Here the 
warrior gathers his laurels. This is 
the scene of his apotheosis. 

But on the survivors of such 
scenes, who have been the sanguinary 
actors in them, war lias committed 
some of its most fearful ravages. 
One of its worst effects is, that those 
who have thus shed torrents of blood 
have no compunctious visiting*, no 
suspicion as to the nature of the 
deeds they have done, hut arc ready, 
and even eager, to rush again into 
the field of slaughter, to pillage and 
to destroy. The conquerors of AfF- 
ghanistan were afterwards the plun- 
derers and murderers who ravaged 
the country, and, in cold blood, in- 
flicted miseries which humanity shud- 
ders to think of. As public journal- 
ists, wc shall lose no opportunity of 
exhibiting war in its true, not its 
convent ional, character — as the Di- 
vine infliction of a curse, and ns 
combining in itself all the crimes and 
woes that can degrade our fallen 
humanity ; and we call upon <$ur 
contemporaries to aid us in the good 
work of exorcising the spirit of war 
which has so long possessed the 
nations, and more especially their 
governments. We think it is a sub- 
ject that might well call forth^ the 
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efforts of all the men of genius and 
talent in the civilized world. Asso- 
ciated in the mighty scheme, each 
individual prosecuting his own walk 
and yielding bis own peculiar con- 
tribution, the fruit of the united 


labours of all would be one of the 
finest collections of Christian elo- 
quence and of enlightened morals, 
and of sound political philosophy, 
that was ever presented to man- 
kind/' 


MACNAMARA AND MATROSS. 
{Continued from page 256.) 


" MATROSS’S" REPLY TO HKNRY MAO 

namara’s THIRD LETTER ON WAR. 

Mr Dear Sir, — Passing through 
what I shall call the skirmishers in 
your letter in the last Gazette , merely 
contending by the way with one or 
two of them, I shall proceed to en- 
counter your main body. The first 
of these is where, in commenting on 
my saving that the Lord did not 
condemn the Roman centurion's pro- 
fession, even although he appeared 
publicly before him clad as a soldier ; 
you say, “Jesus, if silent as to the 
centurion's occupation, was also si- 
lent as to his religion." Nay, I say, 
for surely the commendation of the 
centurion’s faith (and, no doubt, he 
was at the time a proselyte), was 
clearly a condemnation of his former 
idolatry. I may here observe that 
the Lord, in the course of his minis- 
try, did not only condemn certain 
occupations, but actually “ with a 
scourge of small cords " compelled 
the individuals to desist from them. 
(John ii. 15.) 

And further, when the woman 
taken in adultery was brought before 
the Lord, he discountenanced her 
doings by saying, “ Go, and sin no 
more but, when saying to the cen- 
turion, “ As thou hast believed, so 
be it done unto thee," he did not 
add, But war no more. 

The second is where you say that 
Rahab the harlot was commended 
by St. Paul for her faith, but that did 


not justify her profession. Surely, 
the observation does not apply, as 
the apostle was there only showing 
that faith in this, and in other in- 
stances which he cited, produced 
good wotks. (Heb. xi.) And, no 
doubt, the Holy Ghost, which gave 
Rahab faith, also led her to abandon 
a life of profligacy ; and that such 
was the case we may know from her 
afterwards having married a prince 
of Judah, the ancestor of King 
David. 

The third is where you say that 
“ the question as to the lawfulness of 
war was never put to the prophet 
John." Now, it appears to me that 
the question was as plainly put as a 
question could well be put, at least 
one equivalent to it, viz., as to the 
lawfulness of a soldier's profession. 
First, let us recollect that the people 
generally asked him what they should 
do. Then the publicans, or tax- 
gatherers, asked what they should 
do. When these had got their an- 
swers, the soldiers demanded of him 
“ what they should do ?" And as 
John had instructed the civil, so 
likewise did he now inform the mili- 
tary servants of the Government how 
they should comport themselves ; 
telling them, also, to be contented 
with the wages of their profession ; 
mark, that of war, they being Roman 
soldiers. (Luke iii. 10—14.) 

Lastly, I cannot admit the assump- 
tion that Cornelius renounced his 
profession on the reception of bap- 
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tism, for the reason that all Roman 
soldiers were compelled to worship 
idols. Even had he quitted the ser- 
vice on account of the idolatry de- 
manded, that would not affect the 
germ of our argument ; but we know 
that many Christians were, at any 
rate, at a later date, in the Roman 
army, and, we may fairly presume, 
without worshipping idols, because 
they were Christians. In the British 
army there exists (alas !) an article 
of war, which may be said, in certain 
cases, to compel officers to fight 
duels ; yet this law does not cause 
Christian officers to renounce the 
service; and that there are — thanks 
be to Gad ! — many, very many, truly 
Christian men both in the navv and 
the army, no one will deny. 

Having disposed of your skirmish- 
ers, I now come to the main body. 
It is, at first sight, a formidable 
phalanx, I confess, and were I con- 
tending simply for victory in argu- 
ment, I might, intimidated by the 
apparent strength of the position, 
without examining it, have evaded it, 
and have attacked other points, which 
seem to me more vulnerable ; but 
truth, not triumph, is my object ; as 
I am sure it is yours. Therefore, 
having reconnoitred the position, I 
proceed, humbly confident that I shall 
be able to turn it. 

The position is, 14 That not only 
the fathers of the Church held it un- 
lawful for Christians to go to war, 
but that all who cmbruced the Chris- 
tian religion abstained from the use 
of arms, while the faith was pure/' 
Now, it is difficult to say exactly 
when the faith was pure. It was 
not so long before the death of 
the apostles, as we learn from the 
apostles themselves; and as to the 
early history of the church, we 
know there is a great gap in it. 
The second volume may be said to 
be lost —-the Bible being the first vo- 
lume — or never to have been pub- 
lished; and, indeed, many volumes 


of the Patristic writings are considered 
to be mutilated or interpolated. The 
epistles of Barnabas and Hernias, to 
which you allude, are generally ad- 
mitted to be forgeries ; and Tatian is 
said to be full of errors. But I ad- 
mit Jhat Borne of the primitive Chris- 
tians did think it wrong to assume 
the character of a soldier, although 
exceptions were made in favour of 
those who, before their conversion, 
had Entered the army. (See Gibbon, 
and his authority, chap, xv.) Now, 
if the practices of these Christians 
are to be taken as an infallible guide, 

I must at once succumb, and join 
your ranks; but we must recollect 
that these very sumo people who 
thought it unlawful to take the sword 
in wur, also maintained that it was 
unlawful to shed blood by the sword 
of justice ; that it was, in fact, as 
unlawful to be a magistrate as it was 
to he a soldier ; that marriage was 
disreputable, and that second mar- 
riages were adultery ; and virgins 
took most extraordinary means of 
testing their own purity, and in so 
doing, often tried human nature be- 
yond the limits of endurance. Hence, 
mortifications, penances, the cowl, 
the cell, and the cloister. The in- 
difference of the early Christians to all 
rational occupations, and their refusal 
of all secular offices, arose chiefly 
from their misinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture, imagining that there would be 
nn end of the wot Id in their days. 

You observe that Tertullian, in his 
early discourses, says that “ no Chris- 
tian soldiers are to be found in the 
armies/' &c. Now, facts will, I 
think, disprove this, and also set 
aside the affirmation of Irenseus (a.d. 
180), viz., 44 that Christians have 
changed their swords and lances into 
instruments of peace, and they knew 
not how to fight for Tertullian 
himself (De Corona, chap. 11) tells us, 
as I stated in my 44 M usings," of a 
Christian soldier who was punished' 
(about a*d. 200) for refusing to wear 
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a crown of laurel, connected with 
idolatry, given to him by his com- 
mander; and he, Tertullian, also ad- 
vises Christian soldiers to desert, 
thereby fully proving that Christians 
were in the army at the time. That 
Tertullian adopted all the ascetic and 
monastic views which IJiave tj noted 
n* belonging to certain early Chris- 
tians, I fully admit ; but this was 
after he hud joined the JVIon^tists, 
whose austerities were extreme ; and 
I think you will find, from what fol- 
lows, thut these were not the senti- 
ments of his early discourses. 

That there were faithful soldiers of 
Christ in the Roman army, in the 
third century, we have proof of in 
Mnrinus, a soldier of bravery, of 
noble family, and of great (opulerfce, 
whg suffered decapitation in the reign 
of Gfillienus, rather than deny Iwb 
Jx)id, although promotion would have 
attended his abjuration. With re- 
gard to Marccll us, the version of the 
story which you have met with is 
diametrically opposed to my reading. 
Dioclesian hud sent strict orders to 
his commanders to compel all the 
soldiers to sacrifice to the gods. In 
consequence of this order, Marcellus 
(a.d, *298) threw down his arms 
and vine-branch (the badge of a cen- 
turion's office), saying, ** If the con- 
dition of a soldier be such that he is 
obliged to sacrifice to gods and em- 
perors, I quit the service; I will not 
fight any longer under the banner of 
y<mr emperor distinctly showing 
tbit lie resigned his commission be- 
cause of the require<fe4doktrv, not 
becousp be thought ?t unlawful to 
bear arpas. (See Milner, and his 
authorities.) 

When the Christians were accused 
of being inimical to the state, and 
useless members of society, Tertul- 
lian, in bis apology for them (Apoh 
chap. 30), in describii||$he prayer of 
the Christians for the* emperors, as- 
serts thill they prayed, among other 
things, that they might have brave 


armies ( *;jB«ercitus fortes.”) He 
further saya$ehap. 41)/* We are with 
you on the tea, we are with you in 
the array* we are with you in the 
country, mid in commerce” ( if Navi- 
gammy &jfu jfe&s vobiscum, et milita- 
inu% etratlcamur, et mercamur.”) 

The authority of the fathers, as 
church historians, is more or less 
valuable, according to their respective 
characters ; just us that of Gibbon, 
Robertson, or Hume, is to be de- 
pended upon according to the politi- 
cal or religious bias of each of them. 
Rut the interpretation of Holy Writ 
of these uninspired men, however 
pious they may have been, has no 
more authority than the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture by men of 
later days, who M walked, or are 
walking, in the Spirit.” Therefore, 
after all our argument deduced from 
the fathers, we must go back to 
the grandfathers, the apostles them- 
selves. , 

Well, then, to sum up all I have 
said as to Bible authority : John, 
who came to prepare the way of the 
Lord, tacitly sanctioned the profes- 
sion of “the soldiers." The Lord 
himself did not condemn the profes- 
sion of the Roman centurion. The 
“angel of God,” who- appeared to, 
and conversed with^pornelius, never 
told hiip that he was following an 
unlawful calling. Neither did St* 
Peter, who was instfoctcd of f|od 
absolutely to .tell this centurion of 
the Italian cohort “ what he ought to 
do ” — tell him never to use ” instru- 
ments of warfare.” Indeed, it ap- 
pears to me that "He who led the 
armies of Israel to battle, and is 
emphatically called the Lord of Hosts 
—die who taught King David’s ** bands 
to %hd bis fingers to fight ’* 
(PsjioxBv. iX^heoT «mder a new 
diip^p&tion, he in the flesh, 

Wte pleased, ft his omniscience# to 
observe a studied reserve as to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of the pro- 
fession of soldiers. And in disarm- 
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iog Peter, or rather in him $9 

put bis sword into its scabbard on * 
particular occasion, be no more “ dis- 
armed every soldier afterwards/* than 
be brined them, when be told his 
disciples, who bod no sword, to sell 
their garment, and buy one, * * * 

I am, iny dear sir, far frdifi think- 
ing that a “ Court of Nations " would 
have no effect in keeping peace. I 
am sure, humanly speaking, that 
such has hitherto been the effect of 
the holy alliance in Europe. But it 
would not be a panacea. The grand 
scheme of Henry XV., to which you 
draw my attention in your first letter, 
came to this : contingent forces were 
to be kept to enforce the decrees of 
the Court of Nations, at the point of 
the bayonet; this method looks very 
like war. Would the decrees of this 
Parliament of Nations bind any savage 
nation that had no representative at 
court ? Hear France last year call- 
ing out for '* a baptism of blood !” — 
of English blood! Hear her war- 
whoop even now. See her capital 
walled to heaven, in anticipation. 
Will even our extended right-hand 
of fellowship — will the utmost con- 
ciliations of an English ministry, 
stay, for any length of time, her de- 
sire for revenge ? W v dl “ no Austria, 
no Prussia, bat one Gorraany M — will 
the other four grout powers be able 
to bind the unruly dispositions of 
this restlesS people? No, indeed; 
she will have a baptism of blood ? 
May the Holy Spirit put a different 
spirit in them. But if she should 
attempt to sprinkle the blood on this 
our hallowed isle, $$y, what should 
Christians do ? What ought you, toy 
dear sir, yourself to do ? Would 
you deem Jt your Christian duty, 
palsively to see our wotn3& yiokted, 
ouf brothers nauritered, and a brutal 
4 o&ier’s bayonet pilbtoi at your.own 
breast? I know I should not] I 
think you would not.. If not, then 
the general question In the' text, 
Christian to entifettfe ft 


ww/’ is answered in .the affirms- 

The settlement* of internatioiial 
disputes by a court of nations, afrd 
the settlement of private quarrels by 
a court of honour, to which you ad- 
ver are widely different things. The 
opinion of the latter court, in point 
of fuct, would be binding, especially „ 
if the court were sanctioned by high 
authority ; for if, after its adjudica- 
tion, one of the disputants should 
determine to be p|$pmciou^. the 
honour of the other party wopld be 
unsullied in ubiding by the dictum of 
the court, happen uh.it may. And 
should the contumacious party resort 
to brute forco t there would yet be 
another tribunal, the strong arm qjf 
the lfiw, to appeal to for protection 
or for punishment ; thiB, too, without 
bloodshed — without the law of God 
being violated. Not so in the case 
of any nation disregarding the sen- 
tence of the Court of Nations. 

The scourge of war cannot be put 
a stop to by human institutions. 
W ars will last until the coming of the 
Lord in his glory ; but they may be 
ameliorated, and that in proportion as 
soldiers bccome.not merely professedly, 
but Christianised m deed and in truth. 
The means of effecting this, will, I 
conceive, be by Government provid- 
ing for the army and navy a full 
and efficient staff of ordained instruc- 
tors in that word which has been 
written, *by God himself, for our 
learning, and also by those officers 
who arc faithful soldiers of the^Lord 
Jews, “ abidl* w in the same cwmg 
wherein th«Hp called ” (1 Cor, vii. 
20), $b&t tlwrpractical religion may 
extend, in tbeh^respective qqfpa, like 
leaven. ^ 

Mgr opinion as to single-handed 
war iMjpite different to that, on war 
of nafioas. Dads may, and I am 
rare can, he, done away with. In 
the Irish pa|$e foree, , prohibitory 
laws anst effectually hi force against 
daelfina: and manv <dft»*dbllf 
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oftbat body are "mflitwy and naval 
officers. The navy and army gene- 
rally would, I am convinced, rejoice 
at any substitute being adopted for 
the murderous and ridiculous prac- 
tice of duelling. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, especially now that he is at 
the head of the army, has only to 
say the word, and officers would 
no more think of terminating their 
quarrels, be they of ever so serious 
a nature, with the pistol, thart they 
now think of settling them with their 
fists a stage. All private gentle- 
men would soon follow a practice 
adopted by men of a fighting profes- 
sion ; and thus even the word “ duel ” 
would become obsolete. Oh ! that 
the crowning act of this wise, this 
illustrious man, may be consecrated 
to a deed so beneficial to society, 
and, above all, we may be assured, 
one that would be most acceptable 
to God. 

As two cavaliers salute each other 
before they thrust in carte and tierce, 
so has this controversy commenced 
in courtesy and kindness on, I hope, 
both sides; we have fought with 
buttons on our foils ; the contest is 
over. You have given me no wound 
— I hope you have received none. If 
you think you have hod the best of 
it, I am sure you will not exult. 
Should I think I have prevailed, 
neither shall I triumph. 

I thank you for your wishes as to 
the success of that which you are 
pleased to terra "excellent advice/* 
which I have, at different times, ven- 
tured to give to my companions in 
profession, through the medium of 
the Gazette . Whether as Ubique, 
writing u Reveries n in the United 
Service Gazette, or as Matross, pub- 
lishing “ Musing* ” ijrlne Naval and 
Military Gazette, my great object 
has been to make known to my fel- 
low soldiers, my fellow sinners, God’s 
gracious message of pardon and re- 
conciliation to all who “confess with 
their the Lord Jesus, and 


believe with their hearts that God 
raised him from the dead/’ for they 
“ shall be saved " (Rom. at. 9). 

Yours, very cordially. 
Matron#, 

October 22nd, 1842. 

P.S.— • I join with you in a vote bf 
thanks to the Editor, who has so kindly 
allowed us the arena of his columns, 
and I trust that our discussion may 
not he altogether unprofitable to the 
readers of the Gazette , but that some, 
at leapt, like the Bereans of old, may 
“ search the Scriptures daily to know 
whether those things are so.** 

To the above letter, Mr. Macna- 
mara has furnished the following short 
reply, for insertion in our pages : — 

TO “ M ATROSS/’ AUTHOR OP r MUS- 

1NGS IN CAMP.'* 

My Dear Sib, —Our friendly dis- 
cussion is now reduced to a very 
small compass. Upon most of the 
points started we are at issue ; we 
have, however, fully stated our no- 
tions on such matters, and therefore 
we may leave them as they now are. 
The only argument to which I think 
it necessary further to reply, is that 
wherein you question the authority 
of the primitive Christians, whom I 
enlisted on my side in my last letter. 
You say it is difficult to know when 
the faith was pure* It certainly is 
not difficult to see when it became 
impure, when it was taken tinder the 
protection of Constantine* -whew ^ pa- 
gan ceremonies began tq be misted 
with the simple faith of Christiana, 
and when to please the great 
men was preferred tb {dealing the 
Great and Almighty King of Sings. 
The epistles of 
the anthentieity 

tion, if not written by, Wfccna 
names they bear, 
poeed at an earfy dkt^iaid 
imbued Vrith much of fhe 
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true Christianity. They ere cited by 
PaJey in bit " Evidences of the Christ 
tian Religion.” You, however, admit 
that tome primitive Christians were 
convinced of the unlawfulness of 
serving in the armies, but you think 
them no infallible guides, os they 
advocated certain extreme doctrines 
not founded in Scripture. Neither, 
my dear Sir, do I regard them os 
infallible* but I would take their in- 
terpretation of Scripture as strong 
evidence of its true meaning ; for it is 
in general a safe rule, that contempo- 
rary exposition is of very great force. 
If I find that asserted by them, which 
I find contradicted in the Scriptures, 
I of course prefer the latter ; but if 
I see that the fathers formed un opi- 
nion not opposed to Scriptural au- 
thority, t think it adds much to the 
interpretation of the inspired writings, 
and may afford a clue to their spirit 
and tendency. You say Tertullian 


by Ms writings Shows that profairing 
Christians bore arms in hts time* but 
this is what 1 admitted. If you re* 
member, I divided Tertullian’s writings 
into two parts ; the former was 
tirely opposed to war 5 the latter, of 
a later date, was of the dime nature, 
but yet obliged to admit that certain 
casuists had then entered the armies. 

As to the stofy of Marcellus, you 
say you have met with quite a differ- 
ent version. I admit some part of 
his observations applied to idolatry, 
but 1 think you will find man^ were 
quite irrespective of any such cause. 

1 will not farther prolong our dis- 
cussion, though I shall be very happy 
to read any further remarks on this 
subject from your pen. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

* 

H. Macnamara. 
Temple , Feb . 23, 1843. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thh following has been received 
from a highly esteemed correspon- 
dent. We have great pleasure in in- 
serting it. If any of our readers 
should feel disposed to respond to its 
appeals, we will pledge ourselves for 
the faithful appropriation of whatever 
sums may be intrusted to us ; — 

Ma. Eoitor,— A friend of mine, 
Mr. John Faulkner, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, United States, informs me that 
he, with the aid of some benevolent 
friends, has printed and distributed 
on edition of tracts on the evil of 
war, and that he and they are now 
exerting theism rives to raise funds to 
print a second edition, and also to 
procure stereertpye plates far a Ger- 
man edition, as targe numbers from 
that country, driefly Roman Catho- 
lics, are hrrr i g there weekly. ; He 
mentions the fatalities they Wt far 


circulation. The tracts being printed 
on single sheets can be folded as 
newspapers, and sent to different 
societies in Canada, Texas, and the 
twenty-six States in the Union. In 
this way the first edition was circu- 
lated. He adds, that since the 
change in the paper currency took 
place, “ the means for charitable de* 
signs have become bard to obtain. 
If some friend or friends to the cause 
of Peace could send us a 102 . or 20 /. 
note of the Bank of England, it 
would procure a large supply for our 
States. 

l know n^JJIr. Editor, at the 
present time, where the friends are 
that are able and willing to send the 
sum referred to, especially when our 
own finances are exceedingly scanty. 
But the very call from such a dis- 
tance should awaken our gratitude 
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for the progress of our cause* and 
excite us to greater exertional at 
home. The principle, is spreading ; 
jet it not flag for want of oar sup- 
port. 

Letter from the Rev. George C. 
Beckwith, Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Peucwfc Society, on the 
Death of the Rev. N. M. Harry; 
dated from Boston, January 9tb, 
1843:— 

“ Your letter of October last, com- 
municating the painful intelligence of 
the death of four late Secretary, was 
duly received, and laid before our 
Committee. I need scarcely inform 
ou how deeply they were affected 
y it, as you will infer their feelings 
from the following resolution, which 
I copy from their records : viz., 

* That we learn with deep regret the 
death of our late co-worker, the 
Rev. Nun Morgan Ilarry, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, and the able Editor of 
its periodical ; that we deplore the 
event bb a great calamity to the cause 
of peace, and that we sympathize 
especially with his family and the 
London Society, on the loss they 
have sustained. 1 

“ It seems, dear Sir, as if the cause 
of peace had been doomed to trials 
of this sort, peculiarly severe and 
frequent ; its pioneers and champions, 
its ablest, most devoted, and most 
successful advocates have been cut 
down in rapid succession, at times 
when they were apparently most 
wanted, and had open before them 
the greatest prospects of usefulness. 
Worcester, Grimkfe, Bevans, Ladd, 
Count de Sellon, Channing, Harry, 
— what a constellation in the firma- 
ment of peace ! what an amount of 
intellectual and moral power for any 
cause to lose, in the brief space of 
some half dozen years ! Poorly can 
thfe cause of peace bear such a loss ; 
mr could we bear it, if the Ruler of 


all worlds, and the Sovereign Disposer 
of all events, were not both able and 
pledged to take care of our cause as 
his own. 

" Here is our only sure hope ; and to 
this do we often feel ourselves driven 
as our last refuge, by the difficulties 
and discouragements which obstruct 
our path. Still do we find much 
occasion of gratitude to the God of 
peace, for his smiles upon our efforts. 
Already has he crowned them with 
a degree of success far greater than 
could have been expected from the 
amount of means used ; and the way 
is here opening more and more for 
the successful prosecution of this 
noble, momentous cause. Popular in- 
difference is obviously giving way, and 
the scepticism, hitherto so generally 
prevalent respecting the feasibility of 
our enterprise, is perceptibly relaxing 
into a very common admission, that 
the associated friends of peace have 
done much to secure the late blood- 
less treaty with England, and to 
preserve the general peace of Chris- 
tendom during the twenty-eight years 
that have elapsed since the downfal 
of Napoleon ; a longer period of 
general peace than has been known 
since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era; an epoch 'of unexampled 
efforts for the world’s improvement 
and redemption. 

44 I have delayed this reply to your 
last, in the hope of receiving ere this, 
your circular respecting the General 
Conference on Peace, expected next 
June. You will not snapeot us of 
distrust or impatience, but anxious 
to have a full representation in that 
conference from our side of the At* 
lactic, we naturally wish for ample 
time to make the best arrangements 
in our power, 

“ We unite with you in hoping for 
very important results from that 
movement ; but, Iqt this purpose, 
there must be timefjft judicious, and 
effective preparation. The un exam- 
pled pressure of the titnia, *93, I 
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fear, diminish the delegation from this 
country ; hut we still hope to send 
men enough, and of the right charac- 
ter to bear our part in the general 
consultation on the best means of 
insuring universal and permanent 
peace. 

“ If Mr. Harry were alive, I should 
take special pleasure in returning him 
my thanks for the almost invaluable 
present of an entire set of the Hwald 
of Peace from its commencement, as 
well as of Macnamara’s able work on 
peace, and other documents. Such 
favours are extremely acceptable to 
one situated as yours, 

“With great esteem, 

“ G. C. Bbckwith, 

** Cor. Sec. of American Peace Society" 


Extracts from a letter from the 
Rev. Thomas Heath, Missionary in 
the South Seas, addressed to the late 
Editor of the Herald ; dated Samoa, 
January 7, 1842, The accounts pre- 
sented are deeply interesting, and will 
amply repay perusal : — 

“ I am glad that the Peace .Society 
has secured your services, and pray 
that for many years the God of Pence 
may render vour various^ labours 
successful. The Society’s plan of 
distributing tracts on the subject of 
peace is an admirable one. And in 
the case of my friend Mr, C., whom 
I mentioned in my former letter, I 
was struck with another method of 
doing good, viz., that of respect- 
fully inviting the attention of friends, 
neighbours, and public characters, by 
letter , to this and other questions of 
importance. 

“ But* that for which I chiefly set 
about to write tq you, is to tell you 
that through the influence of the 
Gospel of peace, and of its Divine 
Author, these interesting islanders 
continue to live in quiet. We have, 
indeed, had ourfears excited several 
times aincel last wrote, to you* end 
neighbouring settlements, on sudd* 


quarrels, have taken sip arm*. In a 
relent case of* this sort (me life was 
lost in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Bulten. But in mQ such cases the 
missionaries and the members of their 
churches, have happily been success* 
ful mediators, i have, myself, been 
concerned in three such cases during 
the hist year, and I will give you a 
brief statement df one of them, which 
will furnish you with some informa- 
tion Its to Samoan manners and poli- 
tics. , , % 

“ Early in May last, a chief in 
the district of Aana (Upolu), named 
Tuinaula, killed a petty chief belong- 
ing to M&nono. It was, perhaps, 
rather a cuse of manslaughter than of 
murder ; but it was such a case as in 
former years would have instantly 
kindled war, especially us the man- 
slayer belonged to the subject party. 
The general expectation was, that 
even now, war, in this case, was in- 
evitable. It happened just on the 
eve of our May meeting, and Mr. 
Stair was with me, together with 
one or two other brethren. Having 
heard that on the following day the 
M&nono people were about to fetch 
away the dead body, and were to go 
armed, Mr. Stair and I went up to 
the residence of the leading chief, and 
he called in several others. The old 
gentleman conceived they must go to 
war, but said that all they meant to 
do the nest day was to get away the 
body. 

“ We tried to persuade them to ‘ 
abandon the old plan of retaliating by 
war, but to require that the guilty 
chief should be given up. This they 
said would not be done ; but they 
would first call a meeting of their 
political allies. We then requested 
that one of my deaeons and a party 
of church-members might go with 
the party fetching the body, and this 
was agreed to, and was the means of 
preventing depredations. Three days 
after this our missionary meeting 
was held* and as some of both parties 
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'were present, some words in favour 
of peace were offered, and our church- 
members in Aana cautioned not to 
assist in protecting the guilty party 
from punishment, but to require him 
to submit. One of them immediately 
arose, and said they would ; on which 
the old Manono chief told them in 
plain terms that he could not trust 
them. On the following Friday a 
party of church-members came over 
(though they ran some hazafd in 
doing so), to say that the faasa 
(church -members and candidates com- 
bined), had all agreed that they would 
sanction no war to protect the guilty. 
They also said there was to be a 
large fono (assembly) of Aana the fol- 
lowing week, to consult what should 
be done. In the mean time a gene- 
ral fono was held at Manono, at 
which I spoke ; and after some de- 
liberation Mr. Stair, and I, and the 
church- members, were requested to 
net as mediators. 

11 We therefore proceeded to Upolu, 
our party consisting of seven canoes. 
We had to pass the village of the 
guilty chief. Mr. Stair had gone on, 
but it occurred to me, ami was ap- 
proved of by my party, that as we 
knew very well the mttnslayer, and 
his brother, and friends, it might be 
well to call. Wc saw the brother, 
and told him our advice, viz., that 
Tuinaula should submit himself to 
Manono, and leave himself to their 
disposal, rather than by resistance 
kindle war. We asked to see Tuinaula 
himself. He had retired two or 
three miles inland to a mountain, a 
convenient place for defence. After 
some difficulty we obtained leave, and 
walked up. It was a very well se- 
lected spot for defence. After a 
time he came, and we had a long 
conversation. He showed no symp- 
toms of repentance, but expressed 
himself much afraid of Manono, and 
said he dared not go. 

*' In the same evening Mr, Stair 
also saw him, in company with an 


Anana party, and was occupied 
after midnight. 

“Next day the large Amnfom 
was held, and Mr. HarbutS and I 
were invited to attend. Mr, Stair 
bad returned home, and Mr. H* 
and several of his people bad come 
some seventy miles to assist in pro- 
moting peace. We had long speeches 
on both sides, and the feeling was m 
favour of peace. In the midst of the 
discussion we were surprised by the 
arrival of Tuinaula himself, and his 
attendants, with green boughs on 
their shoulders (token of abject sub- 
mission), and one bearing a fine mat 
as a peace offering. They came in 
front of our Manono and church- 
members' party, sat down, and placed 
their faces, covered with their hands, 
between their knees. This was well 
received by the Manono men, and 
they were desired to go aside oat 
of the sun. Notwithstanding this I 
wished Tuinaula to go to Manono, 
and there was a good deal of discus- 
sion again. At length it was arranged 
that his brother should go instead. 
He went accordingly in my canoe, 
bearing with him further offerings. 
On our arrival, his party made an- 
other bqming down, &c. I addressed 
the Manono chiefs in favour of mo- 
deration. He was well received, but 
sent back with the message that 
Tuinaula must come himself ; butpro- 
mising that he should be safe. Ac* 
cordingly, two days afterwards he 
came, and the fine and apology were 
accepted, and thus peace secured. 
It was a fortnight of great excitement 
to us, and to the people, and there 
were many thanksgivings offered on* 
its favourable termination, ^feeeffect 
on public opinion, vgth regard to the 
influence and utility of the Christian 
church, was remarkable, and was one 
cause of the great increave to oar 
churches for seversJ months after- 
wards,' ■, 

■ " A little Mid ■ to.oc- 

oompuiy Um Faktati to 
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ManOno on « similar errand, war 
being threatened. Mr. Stair and 
myself persuaded him (with some 
difficulty) to make the ifonga (bowing 
down), and I being at Falelutai at the 
time* accompanied the party. While 
on the beach a fellow was seen has- 
tening towards the chief with a 
bayonet; but I ran between them, 
and secured the weapon. 

“ In November la9t I had the plea- 
sure of accompanying Mr. Bulleu to 
his district (formerly a part of my 
own) at Safata. I stayed a fortnight, 


and had not been at home another 
fortnight ere he sent lor meexpress, 
because there ws war.iund; one mm 
had been killed. I went* This was 
a rather troublesome case, from , tjie 
refusal of one of the villages to give 
up a piece of land, which occasioned 
the dispute. At last, however, thcpf 
yielded. 

“ Mr. Wheeler did not come 
Samoa. When he was in the South 
Seas bur mission was only just.com- 
mencing,” ^ 


PEACE CONVENTION. 

It is not necessary hero to trace in detail the steps which have led to the 
determination to hold a Convention of the friends of Peace from all parts of 
the world, during the summer of the present year. The tirst notice of this 
object in our pages will be found in the number for October, 1841; where 
the early resolutions of both the American and London Committees respecting it 
are recorded. The conference there spoken of was held in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, White Hart-court, in May, 1842, when the Convention wgs deter- 
mined upon. A full report of the proceedings at that conference was%irnished 
in our number for July. 1842. Since that period the Committee appointed 
to make the preliminary arrangements b^ye given much time and attention 
to the object, and have just issued th^' following circular, explaining tjje 
design, and inviting attention to it, which we insert at length, for the in- 
formation of our readers generally. As the time for holding the Convention 
approaches, our anxiety concerning it increases. The cause of peace is 80 
directly the cause of truthltfR love, involving in it the honour of Christianity 
and the welfare of mankind, that we cannot but feci a deep solicitude lest 
through the prevalence of human infirmities it should be in any way damaged 
or impaired. Most earnestly do we pray, and we ask our readers to join us 
in praying, that the Holy Spirit of God may influence every heart aright, 
may guide to a holy issue all the deliberations of the Convention, and may 

m make it the occasion of binding the hearts of his people more closely together 
in love, and of hastening the arrival of that day when our Lord Jesus shall 
“take to himself his great power, and reign;” then the nations shall M learn 
war no more/* 

* CIRCULAR OF THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed to make the preliminary arrangments for the 
ensuing Peace Convention, have great pleasure in placing before the friends 
of the cause, a moire complete statement than has yet been furnished concern- 
ing this important measure. Some of the particulars here mentioned are 
already known to many ; but as this circular will probably come into the 
hands of others who have had fewer opportunities of information, it is thought 
desirable to repeat them. 

The proposal for holding a Convention of the friends of Peace from all parts 
of the wOfSd, originated at a meeting at Boston, hi America, in the year 
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1841/ The American Peace Society entered cordially into the proposal, and 
submitted it to the consideration of the Peace Society in London ; and at a 
conference specially summoned to discuss the propriety of the measure, the 
Convention was decided upon in May, 1842, The Committee of the London 
Peace Society, with a few other gentlemen, were appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements, as to time and place, and the order of business, so 
far as appeared eligible. The constitution of the Convention ; the principle 
upon which it is to be founded ; its objects ; the rules for regulating its pro- 
ceedings ; and the probable order of those proceedings, will be fully learned 
from the accompanying programme, which has been prepared with care, and 
wiB# it is hoped, meet the just expectations of the friends of the Convention. 

The Committee do most respectfully and earnestly ask your attention to 
this object, and your cordial and vigorous co-operation to give to it the 
greatest degree of publicity and effect. It is peculiarly gratifying to know 
that the pacific character of the Christian religion is more clearly and exten- 
sively understood than formerly ; that the Governments of the nations 
are less readily induced to enter into war ; and that in several instances they 
have shown themselves inclined to adopt peaceful means for the settlement of 
international disputes ; a course of procedure which ha9 never been fairly 
tried without leading to the most satisfactory results. That Peace Societies 
have done much to contribute to this improved state of feeling and action, 
will not be doubted by any who have had opportunity fully to consider their 
operations. To give to the principles of peace, as set forth in the New 
Testament, their due prominence before the world, and especially amongst 
the professed disciples of Jesus, cannot but be regarded as an effort of para- 
mount importance. If the object contemplated by Peace Societies can be 
brought forward, so as to excite thftt degree of interest in the minds of the 
Christian public, which its nmg^dM rightly claims for it ; if it should once 
take hold on their sympathies 'ani!|Spyers, as it is evidently desirable that it 
should, an impulse would be given to the cause of Peace, upon the progressive 
effects of which, in annihilating war, it is impossible to calculate. The Com- 
mittee urge you to refle&fc, whether the Conventiop be not very likely, under 
the Divine blessing, to secure such & result, breast in some considerable 
degree. It must Excite attention ; attention will elicit inquiry ; inquiry will 
lead to consideration, to reading, to reflection ; and from these, where rightly 
directed, conviction as to the will of Christ must follow. The Committee 
cannot doubt but you will feel a lively interest in this great project, spd that 
you will do whatever lies in your power to further and sustain it. If delegates 
are not already appointed in your place of residence, it is hoped that this . 
preliminary step will be immediately taken ; and that the names and residences 
of the gentlemen bo appointed, will be forwarded . to this office as early as 
possible. The sittings of the Convention will commence on Thursday, the 
22nd of June next; and it is expected that they will not continue more than* 
three days. They will be held in the same ptyce with those of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention, which they will immediately follow, in Freernasons'-baU, 
Great Queen- street. f* 

The Committee would now commend the cause to your devout consideration, 
and the blessing of “the God of peace/' May He give “wisdom profitable 
to direct," and “ establish the work of our bands.” 

Signed for the Committee, 

JOHN JEFFERSON* 

SfcrtUtrtf. 


London Peace Society, 

Office, 12 , New Broad-etreet, Feb, 23 , 1843 . 
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Programme op the Peace Convention, 18 431 As agreed to bt the 
Committee, Mat 17th. 

Constitution . 

1st. Members of the Convention to consist of Officers and Committee of 
the London Peace Society. 4 

2nd. All persons nominated by Peace Societies and Associations, at home 
or abroad, whether auxiliary or otherwise to the London Society. 

3rd. All persons nominated by religious bodies or societies, and philan- 
thropic, literary, or scientific institutions. • 

4th. All persons appointed at public meetings of towns or districts, spe- 
cially convened for the purpose. 

5th. All persons specially nominated by vote of the London Committee. 

Principle, 

The principle on which the Convention shall be constituted to be, " That 
war is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and the true interests of 
mankind.** 

Object, 

The object at which it shall aim, as defined by the Conference, May 14th, 
1842: “To deliberate upon the best means, under the Divine blessing, to 
show the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and practice of war, 
and to promote permanent and universal peace.” v 

Rules for Conducting the Business of the Convention, 

1st. The Convention having been i||jftr]y constituted, no discussion of 
the fundamental principle to be allowswE^Pc the attention of the members to 
be exclusively directed to the consideration and adoption of such means con- 
sistently with this principle, as may most speedily and certainly effect the 
great object in view. * * 

2nd. That the Conventual do sit twice in each day, commencing at ten 
o'clock in the morning, and at four o'clock in the aftentoon ; and that the 
vice-presidents be requested to preside alternately in the absence of the pre- 
sident. 

3rd. That all original papers, propositions, and .resolutions, be submitted in 
writing to the secretaries, at a period not later than the close of the sitting 
previous to that in which it is proposed to introduce them ; and that all 
amendments and propositions arising out of business under discussion, be sub* 
mitted to the chairman in writing at the time* 

4th. That the secretaries be instructed to report, at the close of each sitting, 
* to the chairman, the subjects upon which it is proposed that information 
shall at the next sitting be communicated to the Convention ; and that such 
subjects shall be regularly disposed of before any other matter be introduced. 

5th. That as occasions may arise, Committees shall be appointed to draft 
addresses, prepare resolutions, Ac., to be posed through the hands of the 
secretaries to the chairman. 

6th. That no member of the Convention shall be allowed to speak twice on 
the same subject, except in explanation >, or the opener by way of conclusion, 
in reply* 

7th. That all documents shall he signed by the chairman. 
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8th. That a]) letters and documents addressed to this Convention, or to the 
chairman, be referred to th£ secretaries. 

9th. That no new business be introduced in the morning sitting, after 
half- past one o'clock. 

Proposed Order of Business . 

Appoint the president. President to open the meeting. 

Secretary of the London Peace Society to read a short statement, showing 
the circumstances which have led to the calling of the Convention, and the 
objects contemplated by it. 

Read, or notice, letters explaining absence, but not involving business. 

Secretary to read the rules by which the business of the Convention is pro- 
posed to be conducted. These to be put by the president seriatim , and 
recorded os agreed to. 

Appoint three vice-presidents. 

Appoint five secretaries, who shall act also as a Committee to arrange the 
business of the Convention. 

Read a paper on u The essential sinfulness of w’ar, and its direct opposition 
$6 the spirit and precepts of Christianity, the prosperity of nations, and the 
true interests of mankind.’' Adopt the paper if approved; pass suitable 
resolutions upon it, as to the printing of it, &c. 

Read such letters, or documents, as shall have been submitted to the secre- 
taries, and by them recommended to be read. 

Delegates to bring forward business as arranged by the secretaries. 

Read a second paper, founded upon the principles of the first, which shall 
treat of M The best practical means of carrying out those principles, and shall 
also particularly notice the suggestions which have been laid before the public 
by Judge Jay, and the lute William Ladd, Esq., and state any facts by which 
those suggestions may be supported, or otherwise.” Take the necessary 
discussion upon it, and adopt suitable resolutions. 

Read a third paper, in the form of an “ Address to Christian ministers, 
teachers in colleges and schools, and the professors of Christianity generally/* 
ThiB address to be adapted also to the members of literary and scientific 
institutions. 

The Convention to embody its final conclusions in a series of resolutions ; 
and to give instructions to the Committee to found upon these, — 

A General Address, adapted for circulation both in Christian and other 
countries ; also a more specific Address to Governments, members of legisla- 
tive bodies, and public functionaries. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY’S TRAVELLING AGENT AND 

LECTURER. 


Wb have the pleasure to inform our 
readers that Mr. S. Rigaud, the So- 
ciety** Agent, sailed for Brussels on 
Wednesday, February 22nd, in the 
hope of being able, by the blessing of 
God, to organise a Peace Society in 


that city; as well as to difliase in- 
formation in the kingdom of Belgium 
generally. He arrived safely on the 
evening of the 23rd, and on the follow- 
ing day wrote as follows l have 
already seen a few friend*; who had 
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me to expect much difficulty in form* 
ing a^Peace Society here; but this is 
no more than I expected; and aa 

observed, * with man it is 

impossible; but with God all things, 
are possible/ There lies my truBt. 
As the Lord frequently employs feeble 
instruments to effect his purposes of 
mercy to mankind, and as he has 
hitherto blessed my exertions on the 
Continent, so, looking up to him for 
aid, I still hope for his continued 


CRITICAL 

Memoirs of the Life of tiff. Rev. 
John Williams, Missionary to Poly- 
nesia. By Ebenezer Prout, of Hal- 
stead. Pp. 618, 8 vo. London; Snow, 
35, Paternoster-row. 

This is one of the most interesting and 
valuable pieces of biography that has ever 
seen the light. The enterprising and de- 
voted man whose memoirs are now placed 
before us, is here seen as he was. His 
biographer has proved himself to be worthy 
of the trust which Williams’s friends re- 
posed in him, when they called him to this 
service. We venture to predict for the 
volume a large share of public favour. 
John Williams was eminently a friend to 
Peace, and this on Christian principles. 
Writing home to his friends in July, 1820, 
he remarks : — 

“ Since my last, we have had to sing of 
mercy and of judgment. The Lord has 
appeared for us id many instances, and as 
often as I think of the singular deliverances 
we have experienced, I desire that grati- 
tude may inspire my soul, and that all 
my powers may be devoted to him who 
delivers his servants out of the mouth of 
the lion end of the bear. Recently, several 
strenuous efforts have been made here by 
some of the natives to kindle the flames of 
war; but happily, Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace, whose mission to our earth was a 
mission of peace, and whose Gospel is the 
proclamation of peace, has frustrated these 
endeavours, and brought their * wicked 
counsels to nought.* 

TftelfdrodiKmOB of the Gospel by Wa- 
1 tarns at lUkfeet, wag followed by agtorioos 


blessing, while engaged in promoting 
peace on earth, and good wiS amongst 
men.” His stay on the Continent 
cannot be fixed at present ; it will be 
determined by circumstances. We 
hope to be able to furnish further in- 
formation concerning his movements 
in our next number. Meanvftiile, 
our friends will join us in the prayer, 
that “ the God of love and of peace 
may be with him.” 


NOTICES. 

change. in the minds of the natives on the 
subject of war. One of them addressing 
a public assembly of his own people, ob- 
served : u Friends, there are some amongst 
us who have been pierced with balls. 
Now let our guns be rotten with rust ; 
and, if we are pierced, let it be with the 
word of God. Let us have no more can- 
non balls ; but let the word of God be the 
ball we shoot to other lands.” Another, 
on a similar occasion, said, “ When evil 
grows in any place, (alluding to a district 
m which some persons had been disposed 
to war), let us not take the spear and the 
gun, but let us quench the evil with the 
light of God's word.” Pp. 95. lit. 116. 


The Peace, Advocate and Correspon- 
dent. Newcastle. 

* 

This is a monthly paper, at a very low 
price, designed to diffuse information on 
the subject of peace, and to promote union 
and co-operation amongst its friends. 
The numbers which we have seen am well 
sqiuined. We cordially wish it success. 


Tre Great Propitiation. By Josxvs 

Truman, B.D. Ward and Co# Pp. 

60. 8vo. 

This is a cheap reprint of a valuable old 
book, by one of tra old, Nonconformist 
divines, who suffered frequent persecutions 
^ fo* wonsctence’ sake*” Our readers will 
feed some interesting particulars of hi# 
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life in Palmer's Nonconformist's Memo- 
rial, vol. iii. p. 92. When Christians 
gen«raMy shall give themselves to study 
with humility and pihyer, the benevolent 
design of “ The Great Propitiation,” to 
promote “ peace on earth, and good-will 
towards men,’ 1 and shall seriously inquire 
what are the obligations resting on them in 
refenfcnce to this design, the day will be 
near in which they will “learn war no 
more.” We have long known the worth 
of this small treatise, and can strongly re- 
commend it. 


The Mother Taught fhom the Sacred 

Scriptures. Religious Tract Society. 

32mo. Pp. 234. 

Full of good hints founded on the his- 
tory of Eve, Ilagar, Rebekah, the widows 
who were visited and blessed by Elijah 
and Elislm, the Shunamite, Elizabeth, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Christian 
mothers 1 yours is a solemn responsibility, 
yours an inestimable privilege. You are 
to teach your children the “ true sayings of 
God.” Peace is your greatest temporal 
blessing. Peace at home, is the well- 
spring of every social virtue, of every be- 
nevolent disposition. Imbue the minds 
of your children with the principles and the 
love of peace. Teach them that “the 
kingdom of C Jod ” is a kingdom of “ peace.” 
And sanctify all your iuHueuce to train 
them up in the ways and arts of peace. 


The Advancement of Religion the 
Claim of the Times. By Andrew 
Reed, D.l). 8vo. Pp. 400. Snow. 

This is a spirit-stirring book ; admirably 
adapted to the present times ; full of im- 
portant truth, and practical application. 
May it be universally and devoutly read 
by (he disciples of Jesus ! Speaking of 
the glorious consummation of Christianity, 
Dr. Reed says, 

“ Theu there is the glory of peace — of 
peace after war. It is little prized on 
earth ; but its gldries shall be celebrated in 
heaven. And what peace shall then ac- 
crue to man and the world ! Trust, which 
exclude* fear; joy, which excludes grief; 
and quiet, which excludes care. Faith 
shall Jbave found its object, hope its frui- 
tion, and km her dwelling-place. That 
little world m man, perturbed and con- 


vulsed with stormy passions, through every 
period of life, shall rest in complete and 
everlasting satisfaction. 

“The peace of one shall be the peace of 
all. In social life no alarm, no wrong, 
no strife, no disease, no suffering, no death. 
No conflict of opinion, of interest, or of 
affection; but order, contentment, and 
peaceful love shall prevail. No change of 
circumstances or time shall interrupt the 
harmony, or threaten the repose. No foe 
shall ever enter, and no friend shall ever 
depart. Life shall be one happy day, 
cloudless, serene, and abiding. 

“ Peace shall then reign~and what 
peace? The peace which the Saviour 
dying bequeathed, and living maintains. 
‘The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding/ Peace within, without, 
above, around. Every aspect peace ; 
every voice peace ; the very air peace ; a 
world of peace ; deep, boundless, unbroken, 
like the ocean when it reposes beneath 
the peaceful majesty of the complacent 
heavens.” 


The Hand, Religious Tract Society. 

Pp. 30. 

This “ marvellous instrument ” of touch 
is here scientifically described, and some 
of its important uses pointed out. Who 
can believe that God designed it to be the 
instrument of making and using destructive 
weapons ? 


The Revivalist. January, 1843. Ward 

and Co. 

We cordially recommend this little pe- 
riodical to our readers. This is the first 
number of a new series, and decidedly im- 
proved. The work is Christian, not secta- 
rian ; pacific, not belligerent. We present 
the following brief citation from its pages 

“Christians of Great Britain! awake 
from the lethargy of ages. Arise from 
your slumbers. 4 Quit you like men ; be 
strong.’ God has opened ‘for you a 
great door and effectual ’—now is me time 
to * go in and possess the land.’ We hail, 
and we doubt not you sympathise in the 
feeling, with cordial and devout pleasure, 
the official publication of peace widt China. 
May that peace be unbroken, undisturbed, 
‘while the moon shall endure F May It 
be fraught with blessings to England — to 
China— tothe world I It haa been dearly 
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purchased. It has cost China millions of 
her money, and torrents of her blood 1 
And as for Britain, her sin has been a fear- 
ful transgression of all fours, human and 
Divine. God has no attribute which could 
approvingly side with her in such a con- 
test. He may overrule these events for 
good— we believe he will ; but this does 
not affect the moral character of our acts, 
as voluntary agents. Rise, then, ye Chris- 
tians of our fond, and act worthy of your 
great commission ; and when you look at 
the palace of Gehel, and think of the despot 
it occasionally contains, and of the millions 
he rules, oh, think of their claims, and of 
your obligations/ 1 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Comfort in Affliction ; derived from the 
Holy Scriptures . Pp. 64. Religious 
Tract Society. 

The Eye . Religious Tract Society. 
Of the same series with u The Hand." 

Scripture Illustrated by Engravings . 
Part V. Religious Tract Society. 


Union without UntformHjf The Ad- 
dresses delivered at the Meetfogtar Union, at 
Craven Chapel, January 2 * 18 4 3, by tbuRev. 
W, M. Bunting, of the Wesleyan Method*! 
Connexion ; the Rev, J. Hamilton, of the 
National Scotch Church, Regent-square; 
and the Rev. John Leifchild, D.D., Pastor 
of the Congregational Church assembling 
in Craven Chapel. Prayer was offered on 
this occasion by the Rev. Dr, Cox, Pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Hackney ; the Rev. 
Dr. Steinkopff, of the Lutheran Church ; 
and the Rev. P. Latrobe, Moravian Minis- 
ter. u Endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” The 
addresses are truly excellent. Ward and 
Co. Pp. 16. 8 vo. 

The, Flight of the Camisards ; a Story 
for the Young. By the Rev. G. Barth, 
D.D. Religious Tract Society. Pp, 72. 
24mo. 

We are disposed to question the pro- 
priety of submitting this story to the indis- 
criminate perusal of the young. It is by 
no means so guarded at some points as we 
could desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PEACE CONVENTION. 

« It is not a little strange that in a coun- 
try called 4 Christian/ in which Christianity 
is declared to be 1 part and parcel of the 
law of the land/ the church associated with 
the state, and vast power and wealth pos- 
sessed by the clergy, — under these circum- 
stances it is, we say, passing strange that 
a Peace Society should be necessary; and 
the foe! that the exertions of such a society 
are required, stamp the national and par- 
liamentary Christianity as inefficient, hol- 
low, and insincere. A true Christian 
church would be of necessity a Peace So- 
ciety, and every member of such a church 
would be an earnest advocate of permanent 
and universal peace. 

“The London Peace Society has done 
math to diffuse just opinions on the sub- 
ject of war, end from a ciftmbr recently 
issued, we perceive are desirous of renew- 
ing and increasing their efforts ; and, if the 
necessary ftinds can be first raised, to hold 
a General Convention of the friends of 
Peace in London. Every clergyman, end 


every roan who abhors violence and blood- 
shed, is bound by consistency to aid the 
efforts of the Society. The following is an 
extract from the circular we have referred to : 

a ‘ Prom the Convention itself, the Com- 
mute cannot but look for valuable results. 
The principle, for the diffusion of which 
Peace Societies are formed, will gain an 
increased decree of public attention front 
the very circumstance of a large body of 
individuals assembling together, from manv 
different parts of the world, to record their 
opinions upon it, and to devise means for its 
more extensive and practical dissemination ; 
whilst they entertain the hope, that mea- 
sures may be suggested which will tend to 
avert the dreadful scourge of war, and to 
further the cause of unixeraal peace/ 
Oxford Chronicle } Feb. In, 1843. 


THE JAMAICA POLICE MLL. 

We bad intended to take some remarks 
upon the Poiioe Bill tat has passed the 
Hones ; bpt on looking over the Morning 


MO 
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Journal, we found an article for the most 
pan so congenial to our views, that we 
shall transcribe part of it for the use of our 
readers 

“ The House have, in reference to this 
measure, done that which we thin)* is ex- 
ceedingly improper. They have recognized 
the military capacity of the corps. As a 
constabulary body we had no objection to 
the police. As a military force, we shall 
always view ft with jealousy and distrust.' 1 

We have the most decided objection to 
a militia of any description, or for ^stand- 
ing army under any circumstances. Their 
establishment goes upon the su pposition that 
man is justified in taking away the life of * 
his fellow-man — a supposition utterly ut 
variance with the doctrines of die New 
Testament, and consequently repugnant to 
the feelings of a Christian. Entertaining 
then* as we do, these opinions, we regard 
the military character of the police with 
feelings of abhorrence and of deep concern, 
and shall deem it our duty to make the 
most vigorous exertions to get it altered 
by next session. We most cordially agree 
with the following from the journal : — 

44 But we have the most insuperable 
objection to a military body officered or 
commanded by such men as many of those 
who at present hold the office of inspectors, 
and who hold such office at the will .of 
the inspector-general, and acknowledge 
no authority but his. We protest against 
the establishment of a military force under 
irresponsible commanders, and governed 
and directed by 4 rules and regulations* 
made by the inspector-general, and which 
have never been sanctioned or approved of 
by the representatives of the people, nor 
indeed ever submitted to them. The es- 
tablishment of such a force is most danger- 
ous tothe rights and liberties of the people, 
and repugnant to the feelings of our free 
constitution. It is no answer to our ob- 
jection, to say that no harm is likely to 
result from this arrangement. It is an en- 
croachment of a dangerous character— one 
ofthose measures the evil consequences of 
which may not be made manifest for 
years, but be felt with tremendous seventy 
at some future nay. With such a force at 
hit command, under officers whom he may 
dismiss at any time, without trial, or even 
assigning a reason, in arbitrary and tyran- 
nical governor may make the people of 
Jamaica rue the day when this mongrel 
measure was earned; when the people, 
cheated into ti$ belief that constables were 


supplied under the control of the magis- 
trates, for preserving the public peace and 
protecting their persons and property, con- 
sented loathe establishment of a standing 
army of the worst possible description, 
who have become the ready instrument in 
a despot's hand to violate with impunity 
their rights as British subjects, and to en- 
danger their lives, and perhaps deprive 
them of their property also. The police 
will be closely watched, and its military 
character we venture to predict will, each 
successive session, increase the hostility to 
the bill constituting it, until that measure 
is blotted from our statute books."— Bap- 
tiH Herald , Nov. 30, 1842. 


RECRUITING. 

“ During the dissipation and debauchery 
consequent upon the fair, the recruiting 
soldiers have been plying their occupation 
with increased alacrity and excitement ; 
and we perceive also, by placards in the 
streets, that a premium of 14s. is now 
offered to any person bringing a promising 
young man to the depot From this we 
may at least draw the comforting reflec- 
tion, that soldiering is not held in such es- 
timation by the masses as formerly."— 
Bradford Observer. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

“It it stated on the authority of the Mont- 
pelier Watchman , that the Legislature of 
Vermont, United States, has passed an Act 
abolishing capital punishment, and substi- 
tuting imprisonment during life in the 
penitentiary, unless the governor shall, 
after one year, issue a warrant requiring 
tlie criminal to be executed Patriot, 
Jan. 2, 1843. [This, if true, which we 
hope it js, is decidedly a step in the right 
direction,] 


the late lord hill. 

“Nothing could be move serene and 
peaeefai than the death of Lftrd Hill, except 
the calm dignified tenor of his life. He 
knew well for a considerable time that death 
was the inevitable termm&tion of his ill- 
ness, and he prepared himself for that 
event with the resignation of a Christian, 
and the fortitude of a good man. He at- 
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tended Divine service at bis perish church 
regularly with hit two sisters —two of the 
most amiable ladies in exuteaoe-^apd on 
one occasion be was forcibly strode with 
the text from which Dr. Gambier addressed 
his congregation, 4 Thou art weighed m 
the balance and found wanting ?’ On re- 
turning home, he spoke on the subject of 
the sermon with great earnestness, and 
sighed whilst he said, ‘Of whet avail are 
all human honours when onr conscience 
whispers to us, that when weighed to the 
balance we shall be found wanting V His 
sister pointed his attention to a sacrifice 
which was infinite in the Almighty’s eyes 
to blot out all our guilt of thought or deed ; 
and the dying soldier avowed that upon 
that rock all his hopes were placed ; for if 
God were not pleased to accept that sacri- 
fice. man was unable to appear before him 
“ The following anecdote shows that, like 
his great fnend * The Duke, Lord llill 
was, on principle, opposed to warfare 
The truly valiant warrior laments the ne- 
cessity for war when winning victories 
4 The late Lord Hill, when he heard of the 
successful results of the Indian and Chinese 
wars, was so overcome, that he exclaimed, 
with tears of joy bursting from his eyes, 
Th&nk God, I have lived to hear of these 
glorious victories, and to know that** there 
is an end to war t horrid war 1* "—Naval 
and Military Gazette , Jan. 14, 1843. 


jroUff GRANT, ESQ, 

u This gentleman departed this life on 
Friday, December 30, at Leighton Buz- 
zard, at the advanced age of ninety-three. 
The deceased was a highly esteemed mem- 
ber of foe Society of Friends, and univer- 
sally respected for his benevolence and 
philanthropy* manifested in hts liberal 
support « numerous local and national 
institutions. He was the distinguished 
friend of civil and religious freedom, of 
Scriptural education, of peace, andwtem- 
perance .'* — Temperance Intelligencer and 
Journal, Jan. 7, 1843. 


AGfeP CAPTAIN. 

7\> Ike Editor <ft%* Navaland MU&ary Gazette. 

Sift*— Travelling in search of health, I 
passed ft short tin# to one of our maritime 
garrfeon towns, where { chanced to meet an 
oW fiffeid McMteg to foe Royal Marine*. 
Biiftg temm ktfptomfag the internal 
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economy of a barrack, X ashed my Stead 
to take me through foe men’s apartments, 
in order that l might be enabled 40 judge, 
from personal observation, of the comforts 
allowed to foe brave defenders of onr 
country# He acceded t6 my request, and 
we proceeded on our inspection. 

On entering a passage, 1 perceived an 
old and shattered officer, with locks as white 
as the unsunned snows of Mont Blanc, 
shading his emanated and care-worn fea- 
tures, painfully labouring to drag his feeble 
frame and trembling limbs up a steep 
flight of fitters. Thinking it was the Gene- 
ral commanding the corps, 1 was aston- 
ished to see so patriarchal a personage st&U 
in active service, and still more so to see 
him in such a place aud situation, unat- 
tended by any staff, Ac I expressed my 
thoughts to my friend, asking, ut the same 
time, what the general’s pursuit or object 
might be at that time and place? My 
friend, sighing, mournfully, aswered me 
with a bitter smile, 44 He is only a captain, 
inspecting the rooms occupied by the men 
of his company, previous to reporting tbeiv 
state to his colonel ” I was mute, but I 
pondered deeply on foe subject, and re- 
frained from further queries, for my im- 
pression was that the unfortunate officer 
owed his non-advancement to some gross 
misconduct at some remote period of his 
career; but my fnend renewed the sub- 
ject, and told me that the old officer had 
served, uninterruptedly, for upwards of 
thirty-five yean, that he had been under 
the enemy s fire more than twenty times, 
and that no stigma had ever been attached 
to his character as a gentleman or a sol- 
dier , that at his present age, loaded with 
infirmities, he was stiJI, per force, obliged to 
perform the drudgeries of his humble rank, 
a large family to provide for, precluding v 
the idea of lus retiring on half-pay ; foaT 
all other pay, pension, or retiring provision, 
had been harshly and scornfully refused 
him; and that m his corps there were ft 
hundred instances of foe same natuetf, 
equally, if not more pitiable and distress* 
tag. 

Mr. Editor, can such a state of Brings 
be allowed to exist under foe richest, foe 
most nourishing, and foe f“ soi-disahf”) 
most liberal Government m Europe ? Cre- 
dit Judseus Apellft. # 

Your obliged Mrttwt, 

♦ , A Siweawt. 

’'Dtotmktr 2d. 
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ADVANCE OF TtjlE PEACE CAUSE IH 
PLYMOUTH. 

It may b# satisfactory to th$ readers 
of the Iferaid of Pitiee to be informed, 
that pacific pri^dtples are making some 
progress fri this place, one of the strongholds 
of tne evil spirit of It is a great point 
gained to obtain a nearing on these sub- 
jects* -§• liigaud's lecture prepared the 
way for another, lately given by E, James, 
a member'of the Society of Friends, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. It was v^ell at- 
tended, and excited so much interest that 
he has been urged by many to repeaj it*# 

The lecturer brought into view Write of 
the most prominent arguments against na- 
tional warfare, which he supported by a 
teference to many striking facts. No op- 
position wag manifested to his conclusions; 
on the contrary, several persons expressed 
their entire satisfaction and concurrence 
with his views. It was evident the subject 
appeared in a new light to some, who pro- 
bably had never given it sufficient considera- 
tion. A remark made by James Moore, 
the Chairman, was striking and true ; that 
although much money was made by pri- 
vateering during the late wars with France, 
it had worn badly, and had vanished. lie 
stigmatized the practice as the worst 
specks of warfare. There is great mur- 
muring against the Income tax, which 
people naturally connect with our late de- 
plorable wars in the East ; good may thus 
come out of evil, and the national voice be 
more effectually raised in future against 
this unchristian practice. 

W. C. 

Plymouth, 5 tk Month,} 843 . 


gone into, and^ wa . think it impossible for 
any one to rise worn the perusal of this 
44 Dialogue ” Without a Conviction that 
alter all, nothing cab be jjaid -in favour of 
murder. 

The persons introduced are a Mr. Tree- 
man* an anti-duellist, ana a Mr* Knightley, 
a gentleman in the duef-exposed .class. 
We give a short extract, which relates to 
three plausible arguments generally ad- 
vanced by duellists t—* :■ s 

44 K. boos it not puCallSften on an equal 
footing, and make a boisterous ruffian an- 
swer for rudeoesS with his blood ? 

• U P. No: it rather raises up loan undue 
height, and gives an undue advantage to 
the wretch who is an adept ip the mysteries 
of pistol saloon practice, aod invests him 
with an unlawful power over the innocent 
and the high* minded. 

“ A. But is not the duel-exposed class 
the most polite in our own society 1 

44 1\ Thag may be the case irrespective 
of the duel. But, we may ask, are noted 
dqpllists in general eminent for courtesy? 
Are those places notorious for duelling, re- 
markable also for politeness ; New Orleans, 
in Georgia, for instance, and other spots in 
America ? Do clergymen, ministers of the 
Gospel, religious men in the upper ranks* 
require duelling to make them civil; or 
do the fair sex throughout practice Com- 
plaisance under the fear of pistol-shot? 

44 K. Well, then, is duelling not neces- 
sary to support and preserve national 
bravery ? 

44 F. Trince Eugene, Washington, Na- 
poleon, and various military men, have 
left testimony to the contrary ; and there 
is no dueling among the Swiss peasantry, 
or Scotch Highlanders, who are esteemed 
at least qqual to any soldiers id Europe 1” 


^HE ANTI-DUEL DIALOGUE, EXTRACTED 
FROM MR. DU N LQf’s UNPUBLISHD WORK 
ON DUELLING. 

Though simple and unpretending in 
form ana appeerance, yet this will be found 
tin admirable little treatise on the un- 
christian, barbarous, and foolish custom, 
sanctioned and encouraged under the term v 
duelling. 

19 The reasons advanced pro and con, the 
^arguments usually raised, whether super- 
ficial or are here ably dis- 

The whole philosophy of the 
i^as we may can it, is thoroughly 


EXTRACT FROM “ STEPHENS* * TRAVELS IN 
jjjjpENTRAL. AMERICA,”*. 445 . 

Citing Herrera, describing the con- 

a sanguinary battle, in which the Indians 
drew off and left the field fto those who 
were too fatigued to follow, he adds," As 
soon as we found ourselves dear* of them, 
tt* returned thanks to God for mmcp, 
and entering a strobjg and qpacfou* temple, 
tee dressed our mounds with the fat of 
Inmans.” * ; _ ' ^ 


Tylw St EetO, Prtaton, Bolt-coart, London* 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF PERMANENT ANI) UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

Twenty-sevkn years have now elapsed since the formation of the London 
Peace Society. Daring this period, the most rapid udvanees have been made 
in everything which tends to elevate the character and promote the happiness 
of mankind. Science in every department has greatly extended the range 
of its inquiries ; education has been much more widely spread ; efforts, un- 
precedented since the times of the apostles, have been put forth by Christians 
of all denominations, to circulate the Holy Scriptures, and to n preach the 
gospel to every creature barbarous and idolatrous men have been civilized, 
and enrolled amongst the disciples of Jesus ; liberty has mightily triumphed 
over despotism, oppression, and slavery ; and, not least, the pacific principles 
of the gospel have gained a much firmer hold of the minds of Christians, 
both in this and in other lands. Compared with the founders of this Socjety % 
we occupy a decidedly favourable position. Our principles are better under- 
stood ; objections have been satisfactorily answered ; various difficulties have 
been overcome ; much good has already respited ; the indirect influence of 
Peace Societies has been considerable ; and much encouragement exists to 
sustain the hope of ultimate success. Everything seems now to say, M Let 
us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due time we shall reap if We faint nof. 

In presenting the Twenty- seventh Annual Report, the Committee are re- 
minded, at the very commencement, of the brevity of human life, and the 
uncertainty which attaches to the season of labour, in even the best of causes. 
At the last annual meeting, your late esteemed and efficient secretary, thtf 
Rev. Nun Morgan Harry, stood in this place, throwing the warmth of his 
fervent spirit into the production of his pen, and catohiu§f inspiration, is he 
always did, from the theme of peace. Little was it tbeu^ thought, that a 
few short months were all which would be allotted to hiin artbe period of 
his sojourn upon earth ; but so the wise and holy Disposer of all events had 
determined. After a short illness of about three weeks, he entered into rest 

2 A 
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on Saturday, the 22nd of October, 1842. His sudden and unexpected re- 
moval filled the Committee with sincere distress ; not indeed on his account, 
for they were fully persuaded that, “absent from the body, he was present 
with the Lord he “ rests from his labours, and his works do follow him 
— nor on account of the cause to which he was so earnestly devoted, and 
upon the progress of which his labours will long continue to exert an im- 
portant influence, — of its advancing progress they could not entertain a doubt, 
if all its public advocates were removed at once : but they felt themselves to 
have suffered no ordinary bereavement ; strong ties were broken ; warm 
affections were dislodged ; a bright example and a vigorous helper was ft- 
inoved ; and well they knew tlie difficulty of supplying his place by a suitable 
successor ; whilst they could not but deeply sympathize with his afHicted 
widow and children. The estimation in which he was held as a man, a 
Christiun, and a minister, was strongly testified by the immense concourse of 
people which was gathered at his funeral ; and the opinion of his labours in 
the cause of peace has been declared in terms of warm admiration, both from 
various parts of this country, and from the United States of America. The 
Committee desire to bow with submission to the Divine will, and would be 
admonished to “work while it is day, seeing the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that the office of secre- 
tary, vacant by the decease of the Rev. N. M. Hurry, was at their request 
accepted, at the commencement of the present \cur, by the Rev. John Jeffer- 
son, of Stoke Newington. 

To the subject of Agency, the Committee would first direct your atten- 
tion. At the time of the lust annual meeting, Mr. Rignud, your laborious 
agent, was employed on the continent of Europe. He returned to England 
about the end of July. A full account of his labours, drawn up by himself, 
having already appeared in the Herald , it is not necessary to do more than 
advert to the leading particulars. In Paris, Mr. Rigaud was present at the 
Anniversary of the “ Christian Morals Society,” and took part in its proceed- 
ings. His intercourse with the Peace Committee, as well as with its dis- 
tinguished president, the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, was satis- 
factory and encouraging. At Lyons, he was introduced to a number of 
influential person**, and found them generally desirous of peace. His access 
to a Reading Society in that city gave him opportunities of speaking to 
many on the subject of his mission, and of depositing in the library there a 
cop]! 1, of the Peace Society’s collected tracts in the French language. He saw 
also the editors of some of the public journals ; and though a Peace Com- 
mittee was not then formed, it is hoped that the way was prepared for 
accomplishing this desirable object at no very distant period. At Geneva , 
his intercourse with the Countess de Sellon proved interesting and refreshing 
to your agent in no ordinary degree. Her attachment to the cause remains 
unabated. Circumstances did not allow a meeting to be held there at that 
time. Introduced by the countess to Professor Vinet, of Lausanne , Mr. 
*Rigaud obtained through him an acquaintance with most of the ministers of 
religion in that place, and found them favourable to peace, but not clearly 
perceiving the unlawfulness of defensive war. He delivered a public lecture 
in the French language, which was favourably received. At Berne, also, he 
lectured on the principles and operations of Peace Societies, to a small but 
select audience, consisting of professors, doctors, pastors, ministers, and other 
persons connected with the University. In Ba&le, he could not hold a 
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meeting, but bad useful opportunities of explaining the pacific character of 
Christianity. This was the case, likewise, in Strasburgh, Mayencc, Nieuwid, 
and Bonn ; whilst at Brussels , Mr. Rigaud was instrumental in awnkeuing a 
more considerable degree of attention to the subject, lie delivered & lecture 
in that important city, and returned home under a promise to revisit it at an 
early period. This promise has been recently fulfilled. Mr. Rigaud arrived 
at Brussels the second time about the end of February, in the present year; 
and after spending a few weeks there in active communication with all to 
whom he could obtain access, he succeeded in organizing a Corresponding 
Committee, consisting of twelve individuals, who it is hoped will be able to 
keep the subject before the public mind, and prepare the way for the forma- 
tion of a Society at same future period. The difficulties are, however, con- 
siderable, which there present themselves ; and time will be necessary to allow 
the principles of Peace Societies to make progress. From Brussels your 
agent proceeded to Mods, where he was kindly icceived by Mons. Hienson, 
and where, also, ho succeeded in forming a small Peace Committee. Mr. 
Rigaud has subsequently visited Paris, where he ngain had the opportunity 
to assist at the annual meeting of the Christian Morals Society, which was 
respectably attended, and where the cause of peace “ received the most cor- 
dial demonstrations of sympathy and approval/' In Paris, Mr. Rigaud had 
the satisfaction to meet with Joseph John Gurney, Esq., Josiah Forster, 
Esq., and Mrs. Fry, who kindly aided him in his efforts to promote the object 
of your Society. 

Besides these labours on the continent, and other occasional services at 
home, your agent spent about three months in the last autumn in a visit to 
the west of England. He commenced at Biidgewnter, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember; whence he proceeded to Ilfracombe, Barnstaple, llatherleigh, Ouk- 
hampton, Tavistock, Launceston, Bodmin, St. Austell, Mcvugissey, Truro, 
Redruth, Penzance, Camborne, Huyle, Falmouth, East Loo, Liskeard, Ply- 
mouth, and Devonport. From Devonport he returned to Tavistock, and 
thence proceeded to Modbury, Kingshridge, Totness, Brixham, Torquay, 
Tcignmouth, Exeter, Topsham, Exmouth, Honiton, Bristol, and Bath ; and 
thence returned to London, having delivered forty-four public lectures, and 
addressed twenty-four Sunday and other schools ; besides distributing a large 
number of tracts, and availing himself of many private opportunities to advo- 
cate the principles of the Society. His labours vfere acceptable and useful. 
He was kindly received, and hospitably entertained ; and he returned borne 
refreshed in spirit, and encouraged to persevere. The narrative of this tour 
is given at length in the lleuihl for January. 

The Aokncy Fund has not been increased during the past year. The 
number who have promised assistance is sixty-three. Of these forty- 
five have paid their subscriptions, and it is believed intend to continue them, 
whether the number be made up to 100, ns originally proposed, or not. The 
Committee are increasingly impressed with the importance of efficient and 
extended agency ; and considering the small amount of pecuniary resources & 
which is placed at their disposal, they would bo thankful were the design of 
the originators of this fund fully realized. It is in the mind of the Committee 
to strengthen their bands by the employment of occasional agency, in addition 
to the services of their regular agent. This they hope to be able to do to 
some extent ; but even this cannot be done without incurring considerable 
expense. They hope, therefore, that their friends will not lose sight of the 
strong claims which this Society has upon their liberality and zeal. In d«- 
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livering lectures, and attending meetings ; in organizing new auxiliaries, and 
in assisting the operations of those already iu existence, additional permanent 
agency could be employed with great advantage to the cause. The state of 
the funds alone restrains the Committee from endeavouring at once thus to 
augment their strength, and to carry out the best wishes of their friends. 
It is now for those friends to say, whether the agency fund shall be completed; 
or, whether the scale of annual subscriptions shall be increased , as suggested 
in the last report ; or, by what other means the requisite income shall be 
provided. But at the present time, when the pacific character of Christianity 
is more extensively considered than at any former period, it is obviously of 
primary importance that the funds should be raised which shall enable this 
Society to act its part faithfully, vigorously, extensively ; adopting the best 
methods to diffuse information, excite attention, and insure success. The 
Committee are, indeed, deeply sensible that the Spiiit of God alonecan enlighten 
the mind, and induce obedience to the gospel of peace ; but they cannot 
overlook the fact that he does this in connexion with the fidelity and zeal of 
Christians in the right use of means ; and hence the urgency with which 
this subject is pressed upon the serious consideration of their friends. 

To one other point connected with the increased efficiency of the Society, the 
Committee beg a moment's attention, before they proceed further to state 
the generul proceedings of the past year ; namely, the desirableness of a more 
extended organization both in town and country. They would suggest to 
their friends, whether the time be not come, when Peace Associations should 
be formed in every town and villuge of the land. If these were connected 
with auxiliaries in the larger and more central places, and these again with 
the London Society, means would be provided tor currying forward the cause 
with greatly increased facility and effect. In the metropolis, especially, there 
is reason to lament the almost entire ubsence of local associations. It can 
scarcely be doubted that an effort for the attainment of this object could be 
easily made by the friends of peace in almost every district, nor could it fail 
to be productive of valuable results. 

The General Operations of the Society have been carried on during the 
past year with considerable encouragement, and tha progress of the cause 
must be regarded as increasingly satisfactory. The Committee will only de- 
tain you by a brief outline ; reserving extracts from correspondence, &c. t for 
an appendix to the report. 

The publications of the Society have been circulated to, at least, as great an 
extent as in former years. A copy of the Essay entitled, " War and Peace,” 
from the pen of the Hon. Judge Jay, of the United States, has been for- 
warded to every member of the British Legislature, to each of the judges, 
and to the ambassadors from other nations. — Opportunities to furnish mis - 
sionaties with tracts have been frequent. These have been thankfully em- 
braced ; and the Committee have pleasure in bearing testimony to the noble 
and successful efforts to prevent war, which several of these laborious and 
self-denying men have put forth iu heathen lands. The intrepid Moffat pro- 
poses to translate some of the tracts into the Sechuana language.-— A supply 
of tracts lias been recently sent to Jamaica , where it is hoped a Peace Society 
may ere long be formed. It is stated that a large number of the Baptist 
missionaries in that island have adopted peace views ; that some individuals 
have been imprisoned for refusing to perform militia service; and that the 
blacks are building a ship to convey uegro missionaries to Africa, on board 
which no gunpowder is to be put.— In Calcutta , the Rev. James Long, one 
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of the agents of the Church Missionary Society, has employed himself in 
diffusing peace principles through the medium of the press, in circulating 
the tracts of the Society, and in inculcating the doctrine of peace in the 
schools committed to his care. — The friends of peace in Dublin have con- 
tinued to hold their public monthly discussions as before ; and in Ireland 
generally, tracts have been distributed, and lectures, by persons unconnected 
with your Society, have been delivered. — During the year, peace publications 
have been put into the hands of some members* of literary societ ies, and 
placed in public libraries. — The reports from auxiliary societies in England 
are on the whole favourable and encouraging. They recite very few incidents; 
biit they agree in opinion, that the conviction that all war is essentially sinful, 
is everywhere spreading ; and this chiefly among the middle and lower 
classes of the people. Public lectures are well received, and less opposition 
to the principle is manifested,— At Bradford, in Yorkshire, Preston, Enfield, 
Gloucester, and St. Austell, new societies have been formed, as well as severul 
by means of the Manchester Society in populous towns in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Some extracts from the last report of the Manchester Society 
will be found in the appendix. In other places new correspondents have 
been appointed. — Instances continue occasionally to arise of military men re- 
siyniny their connexion with the army, and suffering privation and punish- 
ment because their principles will not allow them any longer to fight. — The 
establishment of a monthly paper at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, entitled the Peace 
Advocate and Correspondent , appears likely to do good service to the cause. 
It is ably conducted, and is so cheap nR to be attainable by all who are in- 
clined to read. — Lectures on peace have continued to be delivered by voluntary 
agents in different parts of the country ; and the principles have been ad- 
vocated by public lecturers on other subjects. 

The American Peace Society continues to labour with assiduity and 
zeal, and with much success. Its agents find almost everywhere an open 
door; many ministers of religion are fully committed to the cause ; and the 
periodical press is more willing to write on the peace question. 

Inr Franck, it is hoped that there is an increasing feeling in favour of 
peace. The two prize essays referred to in the last report, have been pub- 
lished ; and the idea is entertained of commencing a journal for the advocacy 
of peace principles. At u recent meeting of the Paris Committee, it was re- 
solved to send a copy of each of the prize essays, bound in one volume, to the 
King of the French, the two princes, the ministers of the interior, war, and 
foreign dSpartments ; also to the Sovereigns of England. Prussia, Austria, 
Naples, Belgium, Russia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
Portugal, and Spain, and to the President of the United States of America. ' 

Amongst the Public Events of the year, the termination of the wars in 
Affyhanistan and China has been hailed with satisfaction by all the true friends 
of humanity, whether holding our principles or not, and calls for devout 
thanksgiving to “ the God of peace.*' The record of these wars will ever 
remain as a foul blot upon the pages of our national history. Even warriors 
themselves have deplored their monstrous injustice and cruelty. The honours 
conferred upon those who were engaged in them, and the votes of thanks passed 
by the two Houses of Parliament, must, alas ! be viewed as adding to the 
national disgrace and sin. — The amicable arrangement of our national differ- 
ences with America, through the efforts of Lord Ashburton, demands, also, 
grateful review. The American Advocate of Peace for April thus states the 
case:— 
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When Lord Ashburton arrived at Washington, he took an early day to 
open the subject of his mission ; and with the frankness which marked his 
whole course throughout that negotiation, he advised Mr. Webster, that the 
nature of his instructions forbade his yielding any portion of the disputed 
territory north of the line of highlands claimed by the British Government 
•to he the true boundary. This of course presented the question in a very 
serious light ; and Mr. Webster very promptly informed his lordship, that 
he must either recede from this demand, or terminate his mission. As his 
instructions were peremptory, he was about to close his mission of peace, and 
war between the two countries appeared inevitable ; when Mr. Webster 
persuaded him to ent r into a full examination of the whole question, with a 
view to make himself acquainted with its real merits. This he did in obe- 
dience to Mr. Webster’s urgent solicitations ; and such was the character of 
Mr. Webster’s representations of the facts, that Lord Ashburton acknow- 
ledged bis conviction of the injustice of the claims of his Government to the 
extent insisted upon, and nctuallv agreed to remain at Washington until he 
could receive additional instructions from his Government, instead of promptly 
closing his mission as he was authorized to do. 

“ Thus we see tliut, but for the personal influence of one man, the very 
mission of peace would only have hastened war ! Had public sentiment 
been what it was fifty years before, those negotiators would have separated 
at once, and let the parties appeal to the sword.” 

The subject of Duelling, to which reference was made in the report of 
last year, is exciting increased attention. Mr. Dunlop has recently published 
a pamphlet, in which he traces the history and portrays the enormity of 
this crime, and proposes a plan for its abrogation — the same in substance 
with thut which was adopted in France during the reign of Louis XIV., and 
which proved successful for a considerable period in putting a check to this 
monstrous evil. The plan is, the signing of a pledge* to abstain from the 
practice, and from everything that gives countenance to it. Since the above 
was written, the public papers have announced the formation of an Anti- 
duelling Association, consisting of members, including forty-nine of the 
nobility, sixteen members of Parliament, twenty-four barristers, and 160 
military and naval officers. 

The only other topic to which the Committee will advert is the Peace 
Convention, which had just been determined upon when the last annual 
meeting of the Society was held. This movement has occupied a large por- 
tion of the time and attention of the Committee during the past fear. The 
appeal which was made in January last for special donations to aid the Com- 
mittee in carrying out this design, has been promptly and liberally met. 
The general outline of business at the Convention has been now for some 
weeks before the friends of the cause ; and the Committee is cheered by the 
degree of acceptance with which it has been received both in England and 
in America. A considerable number of delegates from various parts of this 
country have been already appointed ; besides several from the United States, 
including the President and Secretary of the American Peace Society ; 
the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, President of the French Society; 
and probably others from the continent of Europe. The Committee have 
great pleasure in stating that Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., has kindly con- 
sented to act as President of the Convention. The Committee have been 
.gratified also by the reference which has been made to the Convention by the 
periodical press: In securing this, many of their friends in the country 
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have rendered prompt and efficient help. The Convention will be held at 
Frcemason’s-hall, Great Queen- street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, on Thursday, the 
22nd of June next, and the two following days. The Committee have become 
increasingly convinced of the vast importance of this measure, as they have 
proceeded with the preparations for it; and they now look forward to it 
with intense interest and deep anxiety. Their sincere desire is, that “ the very 
God of peace himself" may grant to it his blessing ; that he may give “ wis- 
dom profitable to direct ; " that he may richly endow his servnuts who shall 
meet with the spirit of unity and love ; that he may preserve them from all 
that is displeasing in his sight, and help them to maintain an eve single to 
his glory. All this Ife will do, if our hearts are duly prepared to seek it; 
and then, the results of the Convention cannot fail to be of lasting benefit to 
mankind. A testimony against war, as unchristian, inhuman, impolitic, un- 
just, will be publicly borne to the Christian professors of all lands, as well ns 
to the people at large, and the governors of the nations in particular, such as 
has never been borne hitherto ; a testimony, deliberately recorded by u large 
number of men who have given to the whole subject their most enlightened 
and vigorous attention, themselves the representatives of a much larger num- 
ber, who will welcome it with gratitude, and follow it by their prayers. Means 
for diffusing the pacific principles of the gflspel, for preventing war, and pro- 
moting peace, will, it is hoped, be udopfed, which may prove eminently suc- 
cessful. If thus conducted, and thus sanctioned b))*the blessing of Heaven, 
the Convention will become an epoch in history, gnd an era in time. Hu- 
manity will rejoice in its effects ; religion will flourish through its influence ; 
and the day will be hastened when peace shall be ‘universal, and the nations 
“ shall learn war no more." The Committee rndst earnestly commend this 
movement in the peace cause to the warmest sympathies and most fervent 
prayers of “all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” and who desire 
the arrival of that long-promised period of human holiness and happiness, 
when with “ glory to God in the highest," there -Jmll he ° peace on earth, and 
good-will amongst men." 

The following is an abstract of the cash account : — 
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APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. R. COCHIN, DONCASTER. 

44 Herewith thou wilt receive a small donation for the use of the Peace 
Society, to be applied in any way that is calculated to be of the greatest ad- 
vantage, that so small a mite is capable of being. Were my means as ample 
as my desire is, that the Christian institution of the Peace Society should 
become more generally approved, and the principles supported by practice, my 
pecuniary contributions for the promotion {hereof would have *been much 
larger than they have been. 

“ For a number of years I was the agent at Doncaster, until disabled by a 
paralytic seizure ; during which time I circulated a considerable number of 
tracts, in consequence whereof I had sent me from one person a brace of 
pistols, which I sent to John Bevan (their clerk) ; and by another person that 
J handed tracts to, £10 was left by his will; namely, John Rials, of Thorn ; 
and the very last public act that I had contemplated being engaged in, wna 
calling at the house of every minister in our- town, of all the various denomina- 
tions, with a set of the Peace Society’s tracts, which I, hud selected and tied 
together for that purpose, intending to commence with first waiting upon the 
principal clergyman in the town, and to have cnc|4avourcd to prevail upon 
each to fix the time when I should call for the #ame ; and at one time a 
friend joined me in furnishing every respectable Aiousekceper in Doncaster 
cither with a tract or some other printed information respecting the Peace 
Society.” ' 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. JOSEPH CLARKE, SEN., OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

" There has been, through the kindness of a few friends, a liberal distribu- 
tion of tracts, upon suitable public occasions, such as at the close of lectures 
upon great warriors (called heroes), and at the doors of Batty’s Circus after 
the performance of the Battle of Waterloo ; as well as an extensive private 
circulation. There is reason to believe, in two cases the leaven has worked 
well ; the pomp and glitter of a military life have lost their attractions in the 
knowledge of individual responsibility ; in the one case, civil life has been 
resumed, in the other it is contemplated, as soon as he can purchase the 
liberty he sold through 1 drink/ The * silent messengers ' have reached a 
neighbouring garrison, and Christian duty and present interest are struggling 
in the minds of some whose consciences would probably be more tender but 
for the presence of a military chaplain, whose influence of course is not a 
little felt amongst his hearers, more especially in adding a religious solemnity 
to the 4 glorious profession/ It is presumed that the following texts are but 
very seldom sermonized in that pulpit * Love your enemies / 4 Bless them 
that curse you 4 Do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
deBpitefully use you or, 4 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 4 Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour/ " &c. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. A. FISHER, OF TOUGH ALL. 

“ Some time since a young man with whom I was acquainted stopped to 
speak to me in the street, saying that he was about to leave the town and go 
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into the army, expecting to get a commission. 4 What,’ said I, * is it possi- 
ble thou art going to sell thyself for murder !’ He seemed surprised. 4 Mur- 
der ! do you call it ?' 4 Yes,’ said 1, * what else ? does thou not sell thyself to 

kill t that is, to murder every man that thy superior order thee/ After a 
little more conversation we parted, he appearing never to have thought of 
the subject in this view before, which 1 believe is the case with thousands 
who enter the army.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, AND STROOD 

• AUXILIARY. 

• 

"With very limited means at their disposal, and a most extensive field of 
labour open and opening before them, the Committee have endeavoured (by 
employment of the press on their own account, and by offering such en- 
couragement as their means would allow to the efforts of individuals of their 
number) to disseminate works showing the folly, the cruelty, and the essential 
sinfulness of war, contrasting it with the meek and forgiving principles taught 
us in the New Testament. 

“Of small publications, resulting from such efforts, we may mention 
1 The Unexceptionable Substitute for War/ small bill, 36,000 copies ; 

' Hurry White/ a child’s farthing book, showing the safety of non -resistance, 
21,000 copies; ‘War in India/ broad sheet, 12,000 copies; * Mottoes on 
Pence and War/ adapted for use as wafers, 2.30,000 copies ; with smaller 
editions of other papers. A large number of smull London publications 
have also been purchased for general distribution, and eagerly read by the 
public. 

" The Herald of Peace, a quarterly publication at sixpence, and the Peace 
Advocate, a monthly publication at one penny, are periodically circulated, and 
will be found worthy of an attentive perusal. 

44 Upwards of 200 small parcels of peace papers have been dispatched by 
post to various parts of the United Kingdom, and in some places have been 
the means of opening au interesting correspondence. As an instance, our 
correspondent nt Bristol writes, that by reprinting our papers, and by other 
means, they have put in circulation, within a few months, as many as 
76\000 hooks and papers on war and peace, in that populous city and its 
vicinity. 

“ The Committee are deeply impressed with the importance of training up 
children with correct views of the practice of war ; hence, in the furtherance 
of their object, one of the Committee has been permitted to deliver short 
addresses to the children of four public schools, on the duty of forgiveness, 
and on the utter incompatibility of the profession and practice of arms with 
the Christian character. The children were at the same time presented with 
some small publications on the subject. 

“ The Committee have also invited the co-operation of teachers and others 
connected with Sabbath and other schools of these towns and their localities. 
The invitation was accompanied with parcels of pamphlets and papers, re- 
spectively addressed to upwards of 200 superintendents and teachers. 

"The same invitation, and other selected tracts on peace, were also trans- 
mitted to twenty clergymen, and to thirty dissenting ministers and local 
preachers, 

“A memorial to the Queen, from inhabitants of Chatham and its vicinity* 
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ngainst the prosecution of the Chinese war, was signed in the early part of 
last year, and presented by the Earl of Stanhope. 

“ In fulfilment of their duties, with a very numerous military population 
around them, the Committee have endeavoured to avoid on the one hand the 
manifest impropriety of an undue interference with that class of the commu- 
nity ; whilst on the other hand, they have been anxious to do justice to the 
pacific principles of Christianity, by giving an honest and faithful exposition 
of their views to all , whether soldiers or civilians, who have come to ask it at 
their hands. 

“ They have watched with much interest the prejudices of education giving 
way to the force of truth, which has led several of the military in this locality 
to abandon the profession of arms ; saving, in substance, as did the early 
professors of Christianity, ' I am a Christian, and, therefore , I cannot fight.* 

“ And among other classes of the community the Committee are glad to 
observe a growing disposition to recognize the truth of the remark, that 

“ 1 War is a (game which, were iheir subjects wise, 

Kings would not, couJd not , play at/ 

'• May this conviction more and more prevail, until the emphatic prophecy 
of Holy Scripture is fulfilled : ' Swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up /sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more." f 


OPERATIONS OF TIIR MANCHESTER ACXlLIAaf, FROM THEIR REPORT 

for 184 * 2 . ; 

“ It was soon after our last anniversary meeting that intelligence arrived of 
reverses having been sustained by the British army invading Afghanistan ; 
the country became excited ; and when the succeeding accounts made the 
sad disasters fully known, the whole nation was Convulsed with horror. The 
newspaper press, from a portion of which better things were expected, your 
Committee regret to state, with some few exceptions, was loud in the cal) for 
vengeance, and urged on the Government to further measures of blood. 
Your Committee thought it right to do what in them lav to point out the 
wickedness of the intended proceedings, and convened a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Manchester and Salford, in the Salford Town-hall, on the 
3 1st of March last, which was numerously attended, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather ; and your Committee think they may say was 
pervaded by a deep feeling of the fearful responsibility and guilt of the nation 
in reference to the Indian and Chinese wars. It resulted in the passing of a 
resolution ‘ solemnly protesting against the further sacrifice of British blood, 
treasure, and reputation in these unhallowed contests, which were a disgrace 
to our country, and common Christianity ;* ami that * the meeting deeply 
regretted that the newspaper press had, with few exceptions, given its support 
to the wars in India and. China, and endeavoured to arouse the unchristian 
spirit of vengeance ; and the meeting desired earnestly to press upon the at- 
tention of the conductors of newspapers of all shades of opinion the duty 
which their responsible situation imposes upon them, of advocating those 
peaceful and Christian measures which will tend to improve the whole people 
and civilize the world/ 

11 A petition to Parliament, praying for the adoption of measures whicji 
would lead to an early, a peaceful, and a just settlement of those wars, and the 
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discontinuance of all warlike measures, was adopted, and was presented to 
the House of Commons by Joseph Brotherton, Esq. 

** An earnest address to the men of the United Kingdom capable of 
bearing arms was also issued, reminding them that no government or officer 
can make it right to take human life, and that not monarchs nor officers, but 
God, who has said, Commit no murder, will be their judge. One thousand 
copies of this address were struck off and circulated by a friend of the cause. 

“ Your Committee sent numerous copies of the papers, which reported the 
proceedings of this meeting, to other parts of the kingdom, in order to stir 
up others to the like course, and petitions were subsequently agreed to from 
the London Society, from Worcester, and other places. 

41 A similar petition from the' town of Ulverston was also set on foot by 
a member of your Committee, and presented to the Commons by Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq. 

'* About the same period, when recruiting parties were very busily employed 
in enlisting, your Committee thought it right to endeavour to prevent the 
unthinking from being led away by the dazzle and show of military parade, 
and employed persons to go about distributing many thousand peace papers, 
which were gladly received ; and several of the working men from the 
country and adjoining towns, who happened to have come to Manchester to 
the fair, & c., called on the depositary for more peace tracts to give to their 
friends und fallow- work men at home, and were in all cases gladly supplied 
with an appropriate number. 

44 Publications of the Society against these wars were sent to Stockport, 
Bolton, Preston, Dublin, Sheffield, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. 

M A lecture on war, and especially on the Affghnn war, to which working 
men were particularly invited, was delivered in the theatre of the Mechanics* 
Institution, by R. It. Moore, Esq., and was numerously attended; no room 
nearer the recruiting stations being obtainable. 

•* Your Committee believe that these measures to convince their fellow- 
countrymen of the unlawfulness of war were effectual, under the blessing of 
God, and opened the eyes of many to the wickedness of the national pro- 
ceedings. Although numbers were out of employment, it is believed that 
recruits were obtained with difficulty. A friend called at a recruiting station 
to ask how they were succeeding, and was answered, ' Very badly ; we hardly 
get a man in a week. 1 

41 Reference has been made, in the early part of this report, to the prelimi- 
nary conference held in London, to consider of the propriety of holding a 
General Convention of all nutions on the subject of Peace. Your Committee 
deeming the matter one of the utmost importance, and likely to produce great 
results, specially deputed four of their most influential friends to attend the 
conference, three of whom, Joseph Brotherton, and Richard Cobden, Esqrs., 
and Dr. Bowring, M.P.'s, notwithstanding the many urgent calls upon their 
time, attended, and in an able manner advocated the benefits likely to arise 
from the proposed Convention. 

“ At a special meeting of the Committee, the subject of free national inter- 
course was introduced, and fully canvassed in its bearings upon international 
peace ; and after great deliberation the Committee were enabled to come to 
the following determination ‘ That unrestricted freedom of intercourse 
amongst nations would powerfully tend to preserve peace, by preparing the 
way for civilization and Christianity, obliterating the recollections of national 
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enmity, diminishing local and national prejudices, and rendering countries 
reciprocally dependent upon each other.* This view of the question is no 
new one, and had been previously advocated in the publications both of the 
London and the American Peace Societies ; and a simjjur resolution was 
passed by the Liverpool Society. 

“ In addition to the lecture on the Affghan war, already mentioned, one 
lecture in Manchester, one in Salford, and one in Stockport, were delivered 
by the Rev. Joseph Barker, lately a minister in the Wesleyan body, at the 
request of this auxiliary, all of which were numerously attended. And here, 
again, your Committee have to express their regret, as they did in the last 
report, of their inability to furnish lectures Tqual to the demand and inclina- 
tion of the public to hear them. At these lectures, the pleasing circumstance 
occurred of persons coming forward to give their signatures to the Society*s 
principles, and some of them to aid it with their purse. Discussion was in- 
vited and accepted, and the objections were candidly listened to, and ably and 
calmly answered by the lecturer. It was here that the tremeudous evils of 
the alliance between the professors of Christianity and war were strikingly 
displayed, by the objections made, not to the principles of the Society, (those 
were fully admitted,) but to the basing of- them on the precepts of the gos- 
pel, which, it was alleged, did not sustain the views of the Society ; and 
the process by which this conclusion was arrived at, was by bringing forward 
a number of lamentable instances of the inconsistency of the professors of 
the gospel. If, said they, Christian chaplains accompany the army *, if its 
banners are consecrated by archbishops and religious dignitaries ; if thanks- 
givings are offered up in Christian places of worship lor victories ; if those 
places are adorned with flags and trophies of plunder, and ornamented with 
statues to the memory of the greatest warriors, how can the banner of Chris- 
tianity be any thing but a blood-stained standard ? 

“ Earnestly do the Committee press the consideration of these things upon 
the ministers and professors of religion, and beg them to reflect upon the 
awful consequences produced by their practices. How many precious souls 
have beeu driven into a disbelief of the only hope of salvation, and a denial 
of Him who speaks peace both to nations and individuals, by their misdeeds? 

“ At the request of several persons who were desirous of testifying their 
approbation of the Society’s principles, but were not in a situation to con- 
tribute to its funds, the following Peace Declaration was drawn up, and 
several copies, written ou large sheets of ruled paper, are now in the hands of 
working men obtaining signatures. It is intended to have the declaration 
printed on a handsome card, engraved emblematically, fit to hang over their 
chimney pieces, and thus to keep the subject in remembrance, 

u ‘ Declaration. — We, the undersigned, being desirous of promoting M peace 
on earth and goodwill towards men/' hereby enrol ourselves as members of 
the Manchester Society for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace, 
and agree to co-operate in its objects ; which are to diffuse information tend- 
ing to show that war is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity and the 
true interests of mankind, and to point out the means best calculated to 
maintain permanent and universal peace ; these objects not being limited by 
local attachments, nor circumscribed by geographical boundaries, but extend- 
ing to the whole human race.' 

" The Peace Society has generally considered the subject of capital punish- 
ments to be in some degree within its limits, as being an infringement of t£e 
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principle of the inviolability of human life ; and they have much pleasure 
in noticing* an able pamphlet on the inexpediency of capital punishments, 
which issued from the Manchester press this year, written by a townsman, 
who has not thought proper to disclose his name. One hundred copies were 
purchased by individual members of your Committee, for distribution. 

“ Your Committee have great pleasure in recording the labours of one of 
their body, in making a long journey over England, going from house to 
house through many towns, leaving a packet of peace publications at each, 
with un amount of personal exertion, and a pecuniary outlay which could 
only result from a strong sense of duty, and great devotion to the cause. 
Your Committee draw attention to this instance, as an example for the imi- 
tation and encouragement of others. 

44 At Chester, this gentleman visited 1 ,000 houses, leaving a packet at 
each. At Newaik, Lincoln, and Grantham, 3,000 houses, besides selling 
2,500 copies of John Nelson’s Life, and 106 of Ladd's Essay on a Congress 
of Nations. At Coventry, several hundred houses visited, and 050 John 
Nelson’s Life sold. At Stafford, 730 houses visited. At Leeds, sold 850 
Life of John Nelson. At Knaresborough, Ripon, Worksop, Retford, Stam- 
ford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Ipswich, and Harwich, 7,300 houses visited ; 
sales, 3,300 Life of John Nelson, and 1 18 Ludd’s Essays. Reading, Win- 
chester, Chichester, and Southampton, 4,500 houses; sales, 1,450 Life o£ 
John Nelson, 50 Ludd’s Essuys, at Winchester, and 17,000 tracts at South- 
ampton. 

44 Herne Bay, Deal, Walmer, Dover, and Canterbury, 3,500 houses visited ; 
sales, 475 Life of John Nelson. 

“To the children of the National School, Canterbury, 300 appropriate 
tracts. 

“ Newcastle-under- Lyne, 800 houses visited. Our indefatigable friend 
here observes, that in these non-military expeditions he met with great civi- 
lity, and had many opportunities of observing that the papers were pretty 
generally read. 

At Nottingham, 3,300 houses visited; at Loughborough, 600 houses; 
at Derby, 2,500 ; at Leicfster, 2,500 ; at Rugby, 300 ; at Blackburn, sales 
effected of 850 Life of Nelson, and 1,000 Dublin bills; and at Stockport, 
530 houses visited; making a total of about 31,000 houses visited! and 
28,977 publications sold ! 

“ In the early part of the year, the Herald of Peace was placed, on its 
appearance each quarter, in the public reading rooms and institutions of the 
town, as mentioned in the last report, but owing to the increase in our sub- 
scribers, who are entitled to a copy, it has been discontinued. The total 
number of publications distributed this year by this auxiliary amounts to about 
50,000.” 

Since the publication of this report, lectures have been delivered under the 
sanction of the Manchester Society in a considerable number of places ; 
which have been attended with very gratifying results, in the formation of 
a number of Anti-War Associations. 

TWENTtKTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE ROSS AND HEREFORDSHIRE AUXILIARY 

41 The annual task of preparing their report devolves on your Committee 
at a season when the beneficence of the Creator is so clearly perceptible in 
their lovely county, agreeably with the poetic description, 
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* u t Heaven descends 
In uuiver&al bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruity and flowers, on nature's ample lap! 

Swift fancy fired anticipates their growth: 

And, while the milky nutriment distils, 

Beholds the kindling country colour round.* 

“With gratitude for these blessings, they consider it no light privilege thus 
to advocate the highest ground of their profession ; nor can it be any dis- 
paragement of the various efforts on behalf of religion und philanthropy, 
nor of the numerous anniversaries held in the metropolis during this month, 
to assert, that the cause of universal peace, that for which their great Master 
condescended to assume * the form of a servant,* and 1 to be made in the 
likeness of men,* has the strongest claims on Christian professors; that it is 
opposed to a greater amount of evil, and would effect a greater portion of 
good, than any other society of the present day. The obvious disadvantages 
under which the friends of peace labour, are deep rooted prejudice and custom , 
coeval with the remotest antiquity ; but as 4 peace hath her victories as well 
as war,' your Committee are cheered with the reflection, that those of the 
former arc alone the objects of their pursuit, and they believe that they are 
duly appreciated by all who sincerely desire to extend the dominion of Him 
whose kingdom consists in 4 righteousness, peace, and jov.’ 

44 But war uppeals to the sensual rather than to the intellectual powers, 
and its operations require the stimulus of excitement. The devoted offspring 
of the idolatrous Hebrews were sacrificed in the valley of Ilinnom amidst 
popular shouts and martial sound ; and in every subsequent age the devotees 
of war have marched to immolation with similar accompaniments, and often 
with an insanity equalling that alluded to have 

4< 1 Fill Inn 

Unpitied victims at ambition's shrine.’ 

Whilst pacific principles have comparatively few advocates amongst the my- 
riads of professors, the destroyers , and not the benefactors of their species, too 
frequently obtain the greatest eclat; on the former, the approbation of 
princes and the remuneration of senates are lavished profusely ; un enriched 
and ennobled line of descendants follow deeds which, perpetrated on a small 
scale, would, in most cases, call forth execration instead of applause, 

“ But the philanthropist has pursued the less popular path of combating 
evils of long continuance, unrewarded, except by a consciousness of his in- 
tegrity, and that feeling which ever attends his course. When Howard 
* visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the state- 
liness of temples; not to make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern arts ; not to 
collect medals, or to collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt ; to remember the forgotten ; to attend to the neglected ; to 
visit the forsaken ; and compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries;' no pedestals were surmounted with his statue, nor were magnifi- 
cent squares erected bearing his name ; no parliamentary grant secured to 
his relatives either pension or title ; yet he will e be held in everlasting re- 
membrance ’ when the memory of the hero will be recurred to as evidence of ‘ 
the folly and ignorance of past ages. 
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“ Your Committee highly approve of diffusing information by the agents 
of the Parent Society ; as by this, perhaps more than by roost other means, 
inquiry is promoted, and truth elicited ; and they anticipate the pleasure of a 
visit of this kind at no very distant period. 

14 They deeply regret the share taken by their own country in the aggres- 
sive wars in which she has latterly engaged, and trust that now the sword 
is partially sheathed, she will atone for her post delinquencies by making 
every reparation in her power for the miseries inflicted on the less favoured 
objects of her hostility ; and that the latter, feeling her 4 mercy ' as well as 
her 4 power,* may, under the constraining influence of superior example, ex- 
claim, 4 We will walk in your paths.’ 

44 In conclusion, your Committee desire that international laws may hence- 
forth be guided by the wisdom 4 that comcth from above,’ as the surest basis 
for national tranquillity and reciprocal advantage, that the human family, 
wherever scattered, may consider themselves as the offspring of the same 
benevolent Parent, and by the interchange of kindly offices thus make 4 every 
country their country, and every man a brother;’ virtually admitting the 
beautiful sentiment of the poet, 

“ 4 No blood-stained victory, in story bright. 

Can give die philosophic mind delight ; 

No triumph please while rage and death destroy : 

KtHcction sickens at the monstrous joy. 

And where the joy, if rightly understood, 
lake cheeiful praise for universal good ? 

The soul no check nor doubtful anguish knows, 
llut free and pure the grateful current Hows.* 

44 The number of Herald s, tracts, and papers distributed during the year, 
is 4,0*28, making a total of 25,200 publications circulated since the fprmation 
of your auxiliary. 

44 The treasurer lias ordered the payment of 13/. 18.*. 2d., the amount of 
annual subscriptions, after deducting carriage, & c.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE FII18T REPO RT OF TUB ST. AUSTELL AUXILIARY. 

" We can never expect the blessing of permanent peace, until there be a 
thorough conviction in the public mind that war is at all times inexpedient, 
and opposed to the? law of God ; nor until men generally are disposed to 
submit to any alternative rather than run counter to the will of Heaven. We 
can only effect this reformation in popular views by doing all in our power 
to convince those around us, our neighbours and fellow-townsmen ; and 
afterwards to extend the same efforts to those of more distant places. 

M For this end it is that our Society have from time to time called public 
meetings. It is for this end mainly that the present one was convened. 
And we coll upon you , 4 one and all,’ to examine the subject, to search the 
Scriptures, and determine whether you can conscientiously suffer the practice 
of war to continue without entering your protest against it; or whether you 
can hesitate to identify yourselves with a Society whose object is to expose a 
delusion which has caused the death of many millions, and which, unless 
removed, must lead to the destruction of many more. 

“ Let no individual think himself so insignificant, that his help can avail 
nothing. The same argument embraced by each one, accompanied by a 
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corresponding supineness of conduct, would ruin the strongest cause; 
whereas the principle of every one’s doing what he could, would strengthen 
the weakest. In conclusion, then, let us invite you to form part of a more 
noble army than any that has yet been assembled on the battle field, and to 
fight with different weapons, and a different enemy from any that are pre- 
sented to the soldier. We invite you to know no enemy, but the prince of 
darkness ; no blood, but the blood of the Lamb ; no sword, but that of the 
Spirit ; no helmet, but the hope of salvation. May we all be enabled to 
wield these weapons, and to come off more than conquerors, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Thk Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of this Society was held at Devonshire 
House, Houndsditch, on Tuesday evening, May 23rd, 1843. This spacious 
edifice was crowded bv a highly respectable auditory. 


S. Gurni;y, Esq., on taking the 
chair, said : We are about to enter 
upon the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Promotion 
of Permanent and Universal Peace. 
I have been requested to take the 
chair on the present occasion, to 
which I have consented with much 
diffidence, feeling very incompetent 
to set forth the excellency of the ob- 
ject for which our Society is estab- 
lished. But I have felt that its ex- 
cellency is so manifest, that it needs 
no eloquence to advocate it. It is 
obvious that anything which causes 
bloodshed, and creates misery amongst 
our fellow-creatures, is inconsistent 
with the precepts of the Gospel, and 
with sound policy. Had we wanted 
example to show the importance of 
the doctrine which we maintain, wc 
need only have looked to the history 
of our own country for the last two 
or three yenrs. We should there 
have seen the ravages, the misery, 
that has been entailed by the pro- 
gress of warfare under the British 
Government. There is no one pre- 
sent but must acknowledge that it 
has been carried on at great pecuniary 
cost, at the expense of all Christian 
feeling, all sound policy, and alt that 


which we desire to promote. It is 
not for me, at the commencement of 
the meeting, to detain my friends 
long, and I shall therefore call upon 
the Secretary to rend the report. 

The Rev. J. Juhkkuson (Secre- 
tary) rend that document. (See 
page 313.) 

J. Scodlk, Esq., rose and said: 
I very much regret that the gentle- 
man who was to have taken the reso- 
lution I hold, is unavoidably absent. 
The resolution is of a business cha- 
racter, and I shall not, therefore, he 
required to enter very much at length 
either into the principles of the 
Peace Society, or the objects it has 
in view. The resolution is to tins 
effect — 

“ That the report now read be adopted, 
printed, and circulated, under the direction 
of the Committee." 

I think that every person present 
will affirm that resolution. The 
principles on which your Society is 
based, are either true or false. If 
they be false, then ought they to be 
rejected without scruple and without 
delay ; but if they be true, theu 
ought they to be received without 
hesitation, and applied as circum- 

2 B 
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stances may require without limita- 
tion and without reserve. Now, 
what are the principles on which the 
Peace Society is founded ? I take 
them to bo, first, a sacred regard for 
human life ; and, secondly, a holy 
veneration for the law of the Gospel. 
Human life is distinguished from 
mere brute or animal life ; for we 
know that the life of u man is inti- 
mately associated with all thpt is 
noble and grand in the present world, 
and witli all that is immortal and 
sublime in the world to come. We 
know that human life bears on it the 
Divine imprint ; there wc can trace 
not only the Divine hand, but also 
see shadowed forth the attributes of 
the Divinity himself. To touch that 
life appears to me to be to violate all 
that is reasonable in philosophy, us 
well as all that is true and excellent 
in religion. That great law which 
wus given to the Jews, “ Thou shnlt 
do no murder/' stands unrepcaled, 
and properly understood, prevents 
the taking away of human life, except 
by the direct command of God him- 
self. But not only are the principles 
which govern your Society such as I 
have represented them to be, but a 
holy veneration for the law of the 
Gospel will lead, ns I humbly submit, 
to the same result. That law is the 
law* of love, and love in its brightest 
and purest manifestation, in its high- 
est and most exalted nature, in its 
most forbeuring and enduring kind. 
The law of the Gospel has eminently a 
reference to the well-being here and 
hereafter of mankind. It does not, 
then, appear to me that Christian 
men, living under this law, acting 
under its influence, can put forth 
their hands, lander any circumstances, 
to take away the life of their fellow men. 
As Christians, we are bound to follow 
the great example, Jesus Christ, who 
has left us an example that we should 
follow in hia steps, and we know that 
he “came into the world not to de- 
stroy men's lives, but to save them/’ 


Annual Meeting. 

By the inculcation of the law of 
Christian love, by acting on the great 
principles of the Gospel dispensation, 
we shall realise ultimately that glo- 
rious period to which our attention 
has been directed in the report — that 
period when the nations of the earth 
shall learn war no more ; when 
*' they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks when “the wolf 
also fihall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them." Let us, then, 
cultivate this spirit of Christian love, 
and the result will be that we, each 
for ourselves, shall realise the sen- 
timent contained in those beautiful 
lines of the ancient poet : — 

“ Love 

Sweet peace she brings wherever she ar- 
rives, 

She builds our quiet as she forms our lives. 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature 
even, 

And opens in each heart a little heaven." 

Mr. Rio ac i) (Agent to the So- 
ciety), in seconding the resolution, 
said : 1 shall coniine myself to tbat 
part of the Society's proceedings 
which has reference to the contt~ 
nent of Europe, and where I have 
been privileged to labour. It is 
evident to all, that if we wish to 
effect a peace between two parties at 
variance, there must be a correspond- 
ing feeling of peace on both aides ; 
and therefore it is not sufficient that 
we should disseminate these princi- 
ples in our own land, but extend 
them to others. To corroborate the 
statement contained in the report* aa 
to the improvement in public feeling 
respecting peace in the important 
kingdom of France, 1 will briefly 
contrast things as they were, with 
what they now are. When I flint; 
visited Faria* in the latter end oft he 
year 1840, the war spirit was • 
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prevalent. Tn every cafe that I en- 
tered I heard rarely anything but 
bitter invectives against England. 
At that time there took place the 
military jnd triumphal procession to 
accompany the remains of Napoleon 
to their final deposit in a magnificent 
mausoleum, stirring up all the former 
martial spirit of the French nation. 
Most of the English had quitted 
Paris ; and to show the state of the 
public mind, 1 may mention that a 
little boy in a Sunday-school one 
afternoon came strutting up to his 
teacher and said, as if he could hardly 
contain himself, u II nous favt la 
guerre " — (We must have war.) — 
" Why so ?” said the teacher. “ Notre 
honneur esl blcssc >f — (Our honour is 
wounded). Ilow many wars, how- 
ever, have actually been undertaken 
on no better a pretext, than that our 
honour has been wounded, or a little 
bit of silk called a flag insulted. But 
on visiting France last month, 1 
found a visible improvement in many 
respects. I may instance the senti- 
ments put forth in the French jour- 
nals, and the completion and opening 
of the Paris and Rouen Railway, 
which was undertaken by French and 
British capitalists* and formed by 
French and British labour. It is 
evident also in the plans and projects 
brought before the Chambers of 
France, which have reference to in- 
ternal improvements, and to the ex- 
tension of manufactures and com- 
merce. It was also shown in a 
meeting which 1 had the privilege to 
attend of the “ Christian Morals So- 
ciety/' It was delightful to see the 
manner in which your agent and your 
respected friends, members of this 
Society, Jostah Foster and Joseph 
John Gurney, Esqs., were received. 
Amongst a number of excellent sub- 
jects brought before the meeting, 
that of peace excited the most intense 
interest. These are encouraging 
circumstances, and certainly denote a 
progress in that country. We are 


all aware of the evils and horrors of 
war, but we are not equally aware of 
the evil of the military principle in 
time of peace. In every country I 
visited, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
and Germany, I perceived that the> 
military spirit was the greatest curse 
of the land. It infringes upon the 
liberty of the subject, and promotes 
to an awful degree the demoral- 
ization of the people. Belgium can 
boast of one of the freest constitu- 
tions perhaps in the world, that is to 
say, on paper ; but, when you come 
to its application, that part which 
relates to military proceedings is the 
most despotic that can be imagined. 
One of the military laws renders 
every one liable to be drawn for the 
militia — militia being another word 
for army — this is in itself a great 
hardship ; but, in addition to this, 
there is another moBt iniquitous luw, 
and that is, that a man cannot marry 
until he has fulfilled a period of ser- 
vice in the army. The consequence 
is, that officers think it no violation 
of morality to form unsanctioned 
alliances, and to have large families 
even whilst they arc in the army. 
When their period of service is over, 
some marry, but some never do ; 
surely here is despotism and demoral- 
ization combined. I heard of an in- 
cident at Brussels which will throw 
a little light on this very dark sub- 
ject. A young man bad escaped 
being drawn for the militia, and when 
the period had expired for which he 
would have served, had he been 
drawn, he applied for a certificate in 
order to marry a young woman to 
whom he was engaged. Instead of 
receiving the certificate, however, be 
received a summons tu be enrolled in 
the place of an individual, who, by 
death or some accident, had left the 
ranks. Here was his cop of happi- 
ness dashed to the ground, and turn- 
ed into bitterness. But time would 
fail to tell you of the dreadful in- 
stances of oppression consequent upon 
2 a 2 
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these laws. In France, things are 
nearly the same. I saw a young 
man there, the son of a nobleman, 
who, feeling the iniquity of the mili- 
tary service, refused to enter into it, 
by which he drew down upon him 
the vengeance of his own father, and 
he was disinherited. But this truly 
noble young man rather submitted 
to all the privations of a humble 
mode of procuring his subsistence, 
than enter the fashionable profession 
of arms. The evil is equally great 
in Switzerland ; in that happy land — 
for happy in some respects it is — 
and 1 know nothing that obstructs 
that happiness, save the military laws 
which are prevalent there. I ar- 
rived at Berne on a Saturday even- 
ing, and the next morning found the 
town tilled with soldiers. It was 
the week for the public exercise of 
the troops, belonging to the whole 
of the cantons. It commenced on 
one Sabbath, and ended on the next, 
thus desccruting two LordVdays. 
A few weeks afterwards, however, 
there was another assembly of troops 
for a general review, and that closed 
with a sham fight. One party took 
possession of a churchyard, which 
they defended for a considerable pe- 
riod ; they were driven from that, 
and took up another position, from 
which they were also routed ; and 
this continued, till they felt that their 
honour was wounded. They then 
turned about, and defended them- 
selves in reality ; and the conse- 
quence was, that many were wounded, 
and muuy were killed. Here is the 
effect of a military spirit in times of 
peace. We are sometimes told that 
tnen in battle can fight witliout hav- 
ing their feelings aroused, and with- 
out entertaining any enmity to those 
who oppose them ; but if such dread- 
ful consequences and such terrible 
feelings arise in the minds of men 
playing with arms, what may we not 
expect when they are brought for- 
ward in actual conflict ? The field 


that is open for the labours of this 
Society, on the continent of Europe, 
is vast and encouraging; but, alas! 
what can it do with its small funds ? 
Let me urge upon the consciences 
of all those who feel convinced of 
the truth of the peace principle, that 
it is their duty to do all they can to 
disseminate it, not only at home, but 
abroad. Much remains to be done. 
We have only made a commence- 
ment ; we have scattered a few seeds, 
some of which, indeed, have pro- 
duced the bud of promise; but let 
us be encouraged to go farther, and 
scatter these pacific seeds far and 
wide, trusting that He from whom 
all good proceeds will grant his 
blessing. 

The resolution was then put and 
agreed to. 

J. S. Buckingham, Esq., then 
rose and said : I rejoice in being pri- 
vileged to take part in the proceed- 
ings of this important meeting ; I do 
90 the more, because I believe a way 
is now opened for the propagation 
of the views of this Society more 
widely than has been the case for 
many preceding years. I concur 
with the observations made by the 
speaker who bus just sat down as to 
the melancholy and extensive preva- 
lence of a warlike spirit in Europe. 
There are different degrees of it ; but 
the spirit prevails more extensively 
than any one without a particular 
examination would believe. But, 
notwithstanding this admission, which 
a respect for truth compels me to 
make, yet I am satisfied that at the 
present moment there is a larger 
number of persons impressed with 
the criminality of war, and anxious 
to see some plan set on foot by which 
it shall be abolished, than there ever 
were since England became England, 
and Christianity became the religion 
of the land. War is unjust. There 
is .among mankind, independently of 
religious feeling, some perception of 
equity between man and man. Chil- 
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dren at an early age are competent 
to decide whether it is right that one 
man should appropriate to himself 
the property and enjoyments of an- 
other, aud leave him without them. 
As men advance in life, and their 
sense of justice becomes stronger, 
there ib almost universally a percep- 
tion of what is just and what is un- 
just. This sentiment of justice lends 
to the notion that if an individual 
does wrong, that individual should 
be punished. I hold this, however, 
to be unchristian, because vengeance 
is with God alone, and it is the duty 
of man to forgive. The object of 
legal punishment should be simply 
the reformation of the individual. 
If war were founded on the notion 
that if an individual does wrong, it is 
excusable in society to punish him, 
it would, in my mind, lose a great 
portion of its objectionable character. 
If an individual in France did injury 
to some one in England, and we could 
get at him, and punish him only, it 
would be a slight affair. But two 
ships meet in the ocean, there is not 
a being on board of them that ever 
saw each other before — they have no 
ill-will towards each other : the one 
carries a white flag and the other a 
red ; they approach ; they hail cnch 
other ; the one commands the other 
to haul down his flag in token of 
submission and supremacy; be re- 
fuses ; and for this a broadside is 
poured into the vessel, and fifty or 
one hundred men are left wounded 
and bleeding on the deck. Intelli- 
gence of this event reaches the two 
countries. The one that has re- 
ceived the insult, demands reparation ; 
the ether, from pride of spirit, re- 
fuses to give it; a war commences, 
and instead of the individual alone 
being punished, the country is 
drenched with blood, and a million 
times more punishment is inflicted on 
innocent beings than any one would 
consent to inflict on the first trans- 
gressor. When I cast my eye hack 


over the history of the world, and 
see the progress which has been 
daily made in arts, in sciences, in 
civilization, the money expended, and 
the zeal manifested in the spread of 
Christian principle, I have not words 
to express ray astonishment at the 
thick, the utter darkness in which 
mankind remain on the subject of 
war. One reason which induces me 
to think that the way is open wider 
than ever for the diffusion of your 
principles is, the flagrant injustice of 
our two last wars. All wars arc un- 
just, but there arc degrees of in- 
justice. The wars against Afghan- 
istan and China have never been 
exceeded in injustice, unless it he in 
the new aggression on the territory 
of Scindc, and which can only be 
accounted for by the infatuation which 
surrounds men’s minds when they 
get entangled in war. If you were 
walking along the street, and saw a 
boy, instead of beating the one who 
had offended him, inflicting punish- 
ment on another, a love of fair play 
would stir up every man of peace to 
interfere. But that is characteristic 
of nmn everywhere ; some one com- 
mits that which is called an offence, 
but which, in nine eases out of ten, 
is no offence at all ; and instead 
of that one being punished, a nation 
is slaughtered, and sometimes the 
very parties destroyed who go to in- 
flict the punishment, as was the case 
with our own army in A Afghanistan, 
where from 20,000 to 30,000 men 
fell victims in the attempt to avenge 
the wrong doings of one man. But 
war is also impolitic — impolitic in the 
most worldly sense. The beneficent 
Deity who created the globe for our 
use— who created our first parents, 
and permitted their progeny to spread 
and multiply, has ordained that the 
means of enjoyment shall be multi- 
plied to man in proportion as he is 
industrious, and skilful, and virtuous. 
In proportion as peace prevails in a 
nation, so can men devote industry, 
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skill* and intelligence to the multipli- 
cation of the means of wealth. If. 
the means of wealth were doubled in 
England by any imaginary process, 
the hungry might be fed ; the naked 
clothed ; the houseless sheltered ; 
the ignorant educated ; and a right 
application of this would lift man far 
higher than he now is. But war 
destroys all this. We have no con- 
ception of the horrors of war* be- 
cause we have been free from it in 
our own borders for many years. 
But let a man visit A Afghani stun, and 
what would he see there ? Towns 
which took years to build them, de- 
voured by fire in an hour ; tracts of 
land, furnishing a sufficiency for all, 
passed over by the besom of destruc- 
tion. One reason why many coun- 
tries of the earth which would have 
an abundance for their inhabitants, 
arc in a state of misery, poverty, and 
wretchedness, is, because they have 
been chiefly the theatre of war. Why 
is England in debt ? Because she 
has had the folly to go to war. If 
she had lived in peace from the days 
of Alfred to this day, one could hardly 
set bounds to the wealth she might 
have had. Out of the vast amount 
of property she creates within the 
year in the various processes of 
agriculture, manufacture, and trade, 
30,000,000/. go to pay the interest 
of debts contracted almost exclusively 
for war. By the superior energy of 
the English people, by the industry 
and skill that prevail, and the happy 
exemption from being the theatre of 
war, we do not feel that, so much as 
other nations do lighter burdens. 
But if you want examples, look to 
Spain, and Portugal, and Italy. 
What causes such;* beautiful country 
os Spain to be in'&e condition in 
which she is placed? Her public 
credit is disturbed, her ministers 
changing every month, sometimes 
every fortnight, no man being able to 
devise a method by which the na- 
tional finance can be secured, and yet 


in the midst of all this, they are mad 
enough to start up party against party* 
man against man, and chief against 
chief. I have travelled through 
Spain and Portugal ; they are among 
the loveliest regions of Europe, and 
are competent to sustain five times 
their population, and yet they are 
miserable in their condition. War 
is as foolish as it is wicked, and a 
time will come, I hope more rapidly 
than we hatfe been accustomed to 
think, when this will be the universal 
sentiment, it is in the order of 
Provideuce that things should pro- 
gressively come to light ; but it is 
our duty when the spark does appear* 
to fan it into a flame by all the efforts 
we can make. War, besides being 
unjust and impolitic, is impious, blas- 
phemous, and offensive to Heaven. 
Why ? Because the whole spirit of 
the New Testament, under which we 
profess to live, is founded on peace. 
The very anthem with which the an- 
gels heralded the intelligence of the 
birth of the Saviour was this, M Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace 
and good-will to men and never 
can glory be rendered to God in the 
highest, but in association with peace 
on earth and good-will to men. 
Imagine yourselves gifted with the 
power of creating beings, and what 
would be your feelings if you saw 
them teareaeh other to pieces ? Would 
you not think it most ungrateful to 
the author of tbeir being, most in- 
sulting to the benevolence that had 
formed them ? If one class of men 
were made by one god, and another 
class made by another ; if Mars and 
Jupiter, Apollos and Osiris, the gods 
of the heathen, had had the forma- 
tion of men ; if one race were dis- 
tinguished from the other, and there 
were rivalries among them; there 
might be something intelligible in 
men regarding themselves as fitted 
for the destruction of each other. 
But Christians, Jews, and MabooM- 
dans regard one great Supreme Be- 
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tag; we call Him the Father of all ; 
and how can he be the Father of all 
Meta we are brethren and staler* ? 
If we are brethren and sisters, is it 
not far more blasphemous than many 
things accounted so, that individuals 
should propose resolutions of thanks 
to those who have burned towns, and 
left the reeking ashes to proclaim 
their march; that peerages should 
be conferred on such persons, de- 
scending to two generations, and that 
pensions should he granted to indivi- 
duals, while thousands of worthy men 
are lingering in want ? A member 
of Parliament — I mention bis name, 
lest wrong parties should be sus- 
pected. Sir J. C. Hobhonse — said, that 
during the twenty yearB be had been 
in Parliament, he had heard no lan- 
guage so grateful to him as the de- 
claration of Sir R. Peel, that the 
dignity of the country should be 
maintained by sending men to punish 
the Affghans, and never was there a 
sentiment to which he subscribed with 
greater fervour and zeal than that 
which bestowed approbation on those 
who had carried on the warfare, f 
give this, as an illustration of the 
blindness and darkness —thick, pal- 
pable, and Egyptian, in which man- 
kind arc buried on this subject, I 
remember a fact which occurred some 
years ago, which bears on the sub- 
ject of duelling. Two officers in the 
army had each a favourite dog ; one 
struck the dog of the other, where- 
upon he was so offended at the injury 
inflicted on his beast, that he deemed 
it necessary to put his own life in 
jeopardy, and demand the hazard of 
the other, and 1 grieve to say the 
people of England almost justified it. 
if a man fed* so strongly at an in- 
jury done to a dog, what must the 
Creator feel when he sees his own 
creature*, not only made in the image 
of himself, and endowed with immor- 
tal *Ou)*, but placed in a home where 
they might enjoy ten times the 
amount of happiness that this work) 


generally famishes, if ,1t were not 
injured and blotted by the crimes and 
ignorance of men, destroying each 
other? There can be no earthly 
reason assigned why every being m 
England should not be well fed, well 
clothed, well educated, well employed, 
except the perversion of the gift* 
which God lias placed in our hands. 
If these were rightly used, there is 
enough for all, and to spare, and we 
might help other nations in need. 
But who are the men that are most 
honoured ? Equestrian statues are 
reared, thousands are subscribed for 
the purpose, and when you inquire 
for whom, you are told, the leader of 
an army, who slew so many men. 
There is a magnificent pillar noW 
being erected before the National 
Gallery, at the top of which is Nel- 
son, whose great occupation was that 
of slaughter and bloodshed. 1 do 
not blame biin os I should blame 
myself, for he was involved in the 
darkness which beset us all. Indeed, 
all the wants of the nation are to be 
attributed to the perversion of the 
gifts of God. Industry and skill 
create ; war, devastates and destroys ; 
and while some are building up, 
others are pulling down. Let us 
look, however, at what may be called 
the practical part of the case, because 
the resolution which I am called to 
move is to the following effect : — 

44 That this meeting, being fully con- 
vinced of the essential sinfulness of war, 
as directly opposed to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christianity, rejoices to know that 
the subject is receiving an increased degree 
of attention, and encourages the Commit- 
tee of the Peace Society to persevere in its 
efforts.” 

.a 3k 

I have alreadylfnnounced my con- 
niption that the first part of the reso- 
lution is true : it doses with a deter- 
mination to persevere, and it may be 
well to address one or two practical 
remarks as to the best mode of car- 
rying it out. There are in the coon- 
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try four great channels of public 
teaching. The first is schools. Every 
one who has passed through a scho- 
lastic education — except, sir, the 
members of your Society, who do 
not get contaminated with things 
that are made a part of Education — 
is aware that boys are taught to read 
the history of our wars, and the eulo- 
gies contained in classic authors on 
men distinguished for war. # The 
only choice is between the atroci- 
ties of war and the voluptuousness 
of peace. It has been thought 
that men could not be learned, 
unless they knew everything about 
Mars and Jupiter. I would recom- 
mend the Committee of the Peace 
Society to turn their attention to the 
subject of proper books being placed 
in the hands of school-boys, that they 
may be taught the best part of 
English history, sound principles of 
Government, the development of na- 
tional industry, &c. Iam not speak- 
ing without precedent. I take part 
in the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and we have 
prepared books. Prize essays have 
been written by the children in 
Christ’s Hospital, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing the Earl of Car- 
narvon bestow hi. on one boy, and 
on another, students at that 
school, for the two best essays on the 
wickedness of cruelty to animals. 
There were one hundred competitors, 
so that ninety-eight others were in- 
oculated with the virus, though it only 
maturated in two. I think that our 
pulpits might be advantageously con- 
nected with the advocacy of peace 
principles. There is scarcely a minis- 
ter either in the Establishment or 
among the different bodies of Dis- 
senters, that would not feel compli- 
mented by asking him to preach gp 
this subject once a year, aud many 
of them might become subscribers. 
I think recourse might be ' had to 
Parliament. Parliament is chiefly 
useful to the country now by being 


the medium through which discussion 
takes place. It was stated in the re- 
port that a paper connected with the 
subject of peace was enclosed to every 
member of Parliament. I am suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their habits 
to say that it would be surprising if 
one-fourth were read. One cause is, 
their great indifference : but another 
is, they are overwhelmed with letters, 
and with the blue books, which they 
are obliged to peruse. Sitting in the 
House till two or three o’clock, and 
then attending committees at twelve, 
they have enough to do. There is, 
however, a method of compelling 
them to read on the subject, and that 
is, by sending them petitions to pre- 
sent. I know the benefits resulting 
from this when wc were considering 
the intemperate habits of the people. 
There were not more than two indi- 
viduals out of the 658 who under- 
stood that measure. They thought 
the proposition made, the most Uto- 
pian ever submitted to them. I was 
thought to be sacrificed for ever after 
being guilty of such folly as to in- 
troduce that topic ; but I thought it 
would tend to disabuse them of that 
notion, if the faithful few, friendly to 
the object, would have the goodness 
to prepare as many petitions as they 
could. I said, “ Do not let them be 
long ; half a dozen, or a dozen lines, 
and do not send many to one mail! 
but send one to each/' When the 
petitions arrived, each member — it 
being from his constituents — was 
obliged to look at it; and, seeing that 
it was contrary to anything he had 
ever thought of before, came to me, 
saying, “ We have got petitions on a 
subject in which you take an interest ; 
will you tell us something about it ?" 
Thus I had the pleasure of giving 
eight or ten gratuitous lectures on 
temperance every day, and they went 
away with their eyes a little opened. 
The petitions being on so novel a 
subject, they thought it would excite 
attention, and it was therefore ueces- 
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may to be acquainted with it. Though 
they thought Mr. Buckingham might 
be fit for a lunatic asylum, for in- 
troducing the measure, yet there was 
perhaps the signature of the clergy- 
man, and they knew he was not mad. 
Let Auxiliary Peace Societies be 
established in every town, from John- 
o’-Groat’s to Land’s-end, for I can 
assure you there are materials for 
them, and then I will venture to 
affirm, that you will never fail to get 
less than from 500 to 600 petitions, 
with perhaps 100 signatures to each. 
Do not send them in all at once, but 
reserve one for every night. Let 
the prayer be, to ask Parliament to 
take into consideration — not the sin- 
fulness, because they would not listen 
to that — but the impolicy, the bad 
economy, the wasteful consumption 
of national resources, by the progress 
of war. Such petitions would pro- 
duce a wonderful effect. Sir Robert 
Peel on one side. Lord John Russell 
on the other, and Mr. Sharmnn 
Crawford on the third, could say, 
here is neutral ground on which we 
can all agree. The petitions, if re- 
spectfully worded, must be received ; 
every man, though he cannot speak 
on a petition, can yet state its sub- 
stance ; the newspapers must report 
it, and the effect would be to give 
great encouragement to the friends 
of peace. Another point to which 
attention should be turned is the 
newspaper press. I concur with 
those who think that there is an al- 
tered tone on this subjept — altered 
for the better, whether it is the con- 
viction of reason, or a mere accident 
I cannot tell, still it is our duty to 
take advantage of the views now en- 
tertained, and encourage them. If 
the Society would supply short para* 
graphs to the newspapers once or 
twice a week, I have no doubt but 
they would be inserted. It is the 
constant drop that wears the stone. 
These paragraphs would be seen in 
the public* house, or the private family, 


from day to day, and drop by drop, 
they would soften the hardness of 
men's minds on this subject— pour in 
the faintest rays of light, until they 
become like the meridian sun, beam** 
ing with effulgence and glory. I 
heard one remark contained in the 
report with great pain, which is, that 
the Institution is 350/. in debt. I 
came to the resolution that perhaps 
that. might be paid to-night, and I 
would bear my share of it. Surely 
there are 350 in this large audience 
who will give a sovereign each. He 
must be a very poor man who will 
not give a sovereign to show his love 
to an object. We have seen the 
good effect produced with reference 
to the abolition of slavery, and the 
suppression of intemperance, and from 
these examples you may be encou- 
raged to apply the same means till 
the great demon of war is brought 
low and prostrate on the earth ; and 
then, and not till then, we shall be 
worthy of the character of a Christian 
nation and a Christian people. 

J. Backhousr, Esq., in seconding 
the resolution, said : By wha,t possi- 
bility can a man of war be a con- 
sistent disciple of the Prince of peace ? 
The resolution which I have been 
culled upon to second contains an 
important principle in reference to the 
abstract sinfulness of war ; and I am 
quite satisfied, from observation, that 
the remarks which have been made 
on the importance of conveying cor- 
rect information respecting the prin- 
ciples of the gospel in regard to war 
are very important. If we look at 
the war in Affghanistan — at the un- 
just assumption in the South Sea 
Islands by the French— -at the incur- 
sions of the colonial Boers among 
the nations of South Africa, threaten- 
ing destruction to those interesting 
tribes that are receiving the gospel 
of peace — we may be convinced, that 
the darkness which has prevailed, on 
the subject of the inconsistency of 
war with the gospel, lies very much 
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at the root of this matter. The 
French, the English, and the Dutch, 
all profess to be the disciples of the 
Prince of peace; and among the 
whole, I know of none who make a 
higher profession of Christianity, or 
who entertain a higher regard for the 
New Testament, than the Cape Co- 
lonial Boers ; and I am quite satisfied, 
that, if their teachers had inculcated 
the peaceableness of the gospel as 
one of its principles, the state of 
things now existing never would have 
taken place. 1 remember, on a cer- 
tain occasion, having a conversation 
with an officer of high rank— a pious 
man, a disciple, 1 believe, but cer- 
tainly not a consistent disciple of the 
Prince of peace — on the subject of 
war as affecting the army. I told 
him that 1 had long been convinced 
that the army was Sntan's school, 
and that the more intercourse I had 
had with soldiers, the more decided 
had my convictions on this subject 
become. He paused for a moment, 
sighed, and answered, •• I must ac- 
knowledge that your remark is cor- 
rect ; that if there be pious individuals 
to be found in the army, they are 
exceptions to a general rule.” I con- 
ceive that among the many evidences 
we have of the sinfulness of war, the 
sinful state of the army is a very 
strong one; ami although there are 
to be found in it pious men, we must, 
if we regard pence os one of the 
principles of the gospel, regard them 
as inconsistent disciples. I believe 
that if the consideration of the ques- 
tion which I have brought before this 
assembly — and which was suggested 
to me in consequence of a military 
man saying that he had not been able 
to discover the inconsistency of his 
profession with Christianity — were 
to be more generally promulgated, 
the answer is so plain and so self- 
evident, that it would do something, 
at least, toward the promotion of the 
principles which we arc assembled 
this evening to advocate. How can 


a man of war be a consistent disciple 
of the Prince of peace ? 

The resolution was then put and 
agreed to. 

Hbnry Macnamara, Esq. (au- 
thor of the pme essay on peace), 
on rising to move the next resolution, 
said : The resolution which I hold in 
my hand, and which I have the ho- 
nour of moving, is as follows : — 

“ That whilst the termination of the wars 
in Afghanistan and China has afforded 
sincere pleasure to the friends of peace 
now assembled ; and whilst they would 
carefully abstain from the discussion Of 
merely political questions ; they are, not- 
withstanding, compelled, in justice to 
themselves and to the cause they serve, to 
record their indignation and sorrow at the 
wanton cruellies which were added to the 
horrors of war, especially in the retreat 
of the army in Afl’ghanUtan ; and to ex- 
press their entire disapprobation of the 
votes of thanks, and other measures adopted 
by the legislature of this country, to ap- 
prove and applaud these transactions; and 
yet further, of the commencement of a uew 
war in the territory of Scinde.” 

Yea ! ftt length I may congratulate 
you upon the attainment of peace. 
Those who are friendly to pacific 
principles roust have received the 
tidings of the termination of these 
wars with mingled and conflicting 
feelings. They rejoiced that this 
blood-stained page of our history 
was closed ; they grieved that it bad 
ever been opened ; they experienced 
pleasure at reflecting that Great Bri- 
tain was no longer making criminal 
aggressions upon the AfFghans and 
Chinese ; they felt sorrow and shame 
at the deeds by which even the ter- 
mination of the wart was brought 
about. Looking at the destruction 
which preceded such termination, 
they felt how applicable to the Britons 
was the remark formerly made of the 
Homans, *' They make a desert, and 
call it peace ” — solitudinem fdckmt^ 
et pacem taeanf. I shall not endea- 
vour to retrace the oft and well- 
trodden ground of the nature and 
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causes of these ware, bat shall 
confine myself solely to the events 
that immediately preceded and ac- 
companied peace. And, first, as to 
China. The taking of the city of 
Chin-ki&ng-foo there, led to peace. 
When the successful soldiers entered 
the captured city, the scene that met 
their eyes was so horrible, that Lord 
Stanley said he would not shock the 
House of Commons by a recital of it. 
Neither would I shock you, my 
friends ; but it is our part to probe 
the disease, to strip war of its glory 
and its tinsel, and to hold it up to the 
world as a demon. Ju that city, 
father had murdered son, the mother 
had destroyed her offspring, friend 
had slain friend f to avoid the impla- 
cable British foe. The Tartar chief 
ordered his servants to set fire to his 
house, and there he remained until 
burnt to ashes. Many of the Tartars 
made a pile of their effects, and on this 
they placed their wives, their families, 
and themselves, and having applied 
fire, they miserably perished in the 
flames ! However, a treaty was made, 
and if anything shows the utter in- 
efficacy of war, as a mode of settling 
and deciding a, dispute, it is this 
treaty. The real cause of the war, 
whatever the ostensible one, was the 
opium trade, and there is not a word, 
not a syllable, upon this subject 
throughout the whole of the treaty. 
Thus, it is left as a cause for future 
wars, and it may yet involve this and 
succeeding generations in the work 
of destruction, and though peace be 
concluded, the effects of war remain. 
We have heard of the riots in Can- 
ton. Lord Ashley, in a recent mo- 
tion on the opium trade, said that 
the Baptists of this country had been 
compelled to select an American for 
their missionary to Hongkong, be- 
cause the criminal conduct of the 
English had rendered the minds of the 
Chinese inaccessible to the religious 
efforts of English teachers. And yet 
this war is to introduce Christianity ! 


Shortly after the arrival of the Go- 
vernor-General in India, he issued 
orders for a retreat. One would 
have imagined a retreat to hAve been 
simply leaving a country ; but no» 
there was destruction, ay, and more 
than has often been caused by an ad- 
vancing army. They resembled a 
man, who, having received in combat 
a mortal wound, exerts his dying 
energies in inflicting a death-wound 
on fais adversary. Their departure 
from Cabul was preceded by the de- 
struction of the bazaar in that city — 
a building venerable for its antiquity, 
but still more for its objects. It was 
devoted to commerce, and therefore 
to peace. It was the emporium of 
the trade of Central Asia ; there men 
assembled together ; there they felt 
the connexion and dependency which 
exist among the members of the vast 
human family. Cabul itself, the 
pride of Asia, that but a year before 
boasted of 60,000 inhabitants, is now 
almost a ruin. How indiscriminate is 
vengeance ; above all, a soldier’s ven- 
geance ! Not content with destroying 
the fortifications of war, he levels 
with the ground even the temples of 
peace, and sweeps away in his wrath 
the innocent together with the guilty. 
After the juncture of the forces under 
Generals Pollock and Nutt, we arc 
told, “ All was pillage, havoc, and 
unsparing slaughter.” The most per- 
fect discipline was maintained, but it 
seemed to be desired that no bounds 
consistent with the preservation of 
order, should be set to the vengeance 
of the troops. General M‘ Cask ill 
and his forces turned out of their way 
to attack Istalif, in the province of 
Kohistan. This strong city contain- 
ed at that time 15,000 inhabitants. 
The resistance was not such as to in- 
furiate the assailants; but having 
captured the town, it was ordered to 
he set on fire in several places. 44 For 
two days,*' says an eye-witness, in 
the Time$ % January 16, 1643, "the 
place was giren up to fire and sword. 
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„ ♦ All the bitterness of hatred 

was shown. . . Not a man was 

spared, whether with or without 
arms ; not a prisoner taken ; hunted 
down like vermin. . . Mercy was 

never dreamt of. Verily wc have 
been avenged. Wherever the dead 
body of an Affghan was found, the 
Hindoo sepoy set fire to his clothes, 
that the curse of a * burnt father 1 
might attach to his children." Many 
wounded were thus burned to death. 
Is it thus, we, a professedly civilized 
nation, imitate barbarians ? Why 
was this attack made? Was it for 
the sake of blood? Or was it to 
operate as a safety-valve for the roused 
passions of the soldiers ? Yet, for 
such things, the legislature offers 
thanks ! Not a dissentient voice was 
raised against this vote ; not an 
archbishop or a bishop was heard to 
raise his voice against bloodshed. 
Sonic justified the second attack on 
the Affghansfor the sake of rescuing 
the prisoners ; hut if so, observe, 
first, how far the acts of the forces 
exceeded this object ; and, secondly, 
what an unjustifiable war has pro- 
ceeded from it. I mean the attack 
upon the Ameers of Scindc. Having 
an immense army of reserve assem- 
bled, Lord Lllenborough thought it 
his time to enforce his claims. He 
demanded territory along the banks 
of the Indus to the extent of 700 
miles, and free navigation of that 
river. The Ameers resisted. They 
were overcome \ 5,000 were slain ; 
their princes are prisoners ; their city 
is seized and despoiled ; and but for 
the declaration of the l)ukc of Wel- 
lington, I might add their territory 
is annexed to our own. That power- 
ful organ, the Times journal, l rejoice 
to say, has lately treated of such 
events as they deserve. The num- 
ber for April 17, 1843, has these 
remarks ; — M Scinde, as well as A Af- 
ghanistan, has now learnt, that ns 
sure as the first swallow is a sign of 
summer, the first Englishman is an 
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omen of spoliation and war." And 
shall we, while such events are taking 
place, be silent? Shall we be told 
to wait for some blissful period of 
superior civilization ? Why, this is 
the way to civilize men, by striving 
to forward objects of truth and phi- 
lanthropy. Let us say with Cow- 
per — 

u I cannot rest 

A silent witness of this headlong ra«e 
Of heedless folly, by width thousands die. 
Hone of my boue, and kindred souls to 
mine.*' 

Destroy tbc demon of war. Spread 
abroad the seed** of brotherly love. 
Endeavour to make men as happy as 
possible upon earth, and to render 
them worthy hereafter of that blissful 
peace which awaits the good in realms 

44 Win re the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.*' 

The Rev. J. Clark f., from Fer- 
nando Po, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said : I feel much pleasure in 
being present ut a meeting of the 
friends of peace. I have, since the time 
I became a minister of the gospel, en- 
deavoured to inculcate those doctrines 
which are in accordance with the 
gospel of peace. During ten years' 
residence in Jamaica, I have done 
what I could in order to make it 
manifest to those with whom 1 was 
connected, that the doctrines of peace 
were, indeed, the doctrines of Chris* 
tianity. In the providence of God, 
I go again to that land, where I shall 
feel bound to do more, if possible, 
than in daya gone bv, in speaking in 
favour of peace principles. I go, 
however, to remain there but for a 
very short period. 1 expect soon to 
proceed from Jamaica to Africa, a 
land from which I came last year. 
In that land I travelled for about 
thirteen months. I visited the Fer- 
nandians at Fernando Poland other 
tribes near the Cameron Mountains, 
and amongst these people, myself and 
my respected companion in travel 
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were enabled to act on the principles 
of peace. We went, carrying with 
us no arms whatever ; we walked to 
the different towns we visited — up- 
wards of forty — with our staff in our 
hands. We had nothing to excite 
their fears, nothing to tempt their 
cupidity, and we found ourselves per- 
fectly safe. In the huts of the na- 
tives we slept, and from them wc 
received much kindness and hospi- 
tality. We did our utmost, when 
thus travelling from place to place, 
to show what our sentiments were in 
reference to war. Once we attended 
what they call their war palaver, and 
interfered, wc believe, for their bene- 
fit, while our interference, we have 
reason to conclude, received their 
approbation. On another occasion 
wc were applied to by the people in 
one town to go to a more distant 
town, to a warlike people, and desire 
them no more to interfere with their 
neighbours, who loved peace. We 
went, and although the people ap- 
peared iu rather a formidable man- 
ner, yet they did us no harm. And 
why? Because they saw that we 
could not do them injury, that we 
bad come amongst them only with 
those things which were necessary 
for our journey; that we were un- 
armed, and hence it was that we de- 
parted from them in peace. 1 expect 
to carry with me some thirty or forty 
men* who, I trust, will be all men of 
peace. They will go from Jamaica, 
aa the first fruits of that land, for 
Africa; they will visit their father- 
land to make known the gospel of 
peace amongst those, in the native 
villages* who are sitting at present 
in the most fearful darkness. Thus, 
while I most seriously and deeply 
feel the evil of war, and the sin of 
onr nation in having entered on the 
wars in China and Afghanistan, while 
I hate and abhor all such conduct as 
this# l fed more and more determined 
to exert my influence when here, and 
in other lands when there, in order 


to advance this cause, which is the 
cause of peace, and which is, I am 
sure, the cause of God. 

The Chairman, in submitting the 
resolution, said : You will agree with 
me in the opinion that our friend 
went to Africa armed with that which 
was more powerful thau the largest 
cannon that ever issued from any 
foundry. While he lmd neither sword 
nor pjetol, nor any of those weapons 
which in ordinary circumstances would 
have been carried for safety, but 
which would have acted in a contrary 
way, by exciting a spirit that would 
have brought him into danger, yet 
may wc not all acknowledge that he 
had that urmour which we desire to 
be spread from one end of the earth 
to the other ? 

The resolution was then put and 
carried. 

The Rev. J. Burnet rose to move, 

** That this meeting has received with 
groat satisfaction the statements which 
have been made to it concerning the 
approaching < Convention ; ami it earnestly 
desires that the best wishes of the Com- 
mittee may be realized in the proceeding* 
and results of that important assembly.” 

The resolutions that have been al- 
ready moved, seconded, and carried, 
have generally referred to principle 
or to history ; but the resolution 
that I have to move on the present 
occasion, » rather refers to future 
events. A Convention, as you are 
all aware, is to be held, and that 
speedily, in this metropolis. It has 
for its object the accumulation of 
testimony and evidence connected 
with the evil of war; while at the 
same time the means by which this 
evidence may be given, will, of course, 
be submitted to those who may at- 
tend that Convention, If the Con- 
vention be important, I would say to 
all present, it is your bounden duty 
to attend it. If the Convention be 
not important, it is your duty now to 
refuse the resolution I have to pro* 
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pose. I desire to-night to commit 
the Convention to the meeting ; to 
give them a fair opportunity of say- 
ing whether they approve of it or not ; 
but I at the same time must take 
leave to remind them that if they do 
approve of it, they are bound to sup- 
port it. I dislike meetings of mere 
form ; I dislike resolutions of mere 
form ; and if hundreds or thousands 
of people come together for the. pur- 
pose of passing resolutions, and such 
a resolution as this, let it never be 
said that there were empty benches 
at the moment of its execution, when 
perhaps the resolution itself was re- 
ceived with universal approbation. 
I am quite aware that many of our 
friends do not see at all times the 
important connexion between sup- 
porting a resolution on an occasion 
like this, and carrying it out after- 
wards ; therefore it is that I take the 
liberty of now dwelling upon the 
connexion of these two very impor- 
tant parts of duty. A resolution is 
very frequently forgotten when the 
moment of working it out arrives. 
Now, I intend to put the resolution ; 
I intend to press the resolution ; but 
1 mean also to attend the Convention, 
mid to try to carry it out. I should 
say that all in this meeting who pos- 
sibly cun, ought to do the same, and 
ought to be in their place on that oc- 
casion. It often happens that great 
general interest is felt throughout a 
community in a question, but when 
the moment arrives for acting out the 
resolution, the individuals are not 
there. Why? Not because they 
have changed their minds ; not be- 
cause they feel less interest in the 
question; but because one thing or 
another may have occurred to pre- 
vent it. The fact is, however, they 
are not there, and that in a great de- 
gree settles the question with the 
public. I do not know how long 
questions' have been kept in progress 
from this circumstance, and many of 
our friends would be heart-smitten. 


were they aware how much they have 
contributed to the injury of a good 
public cause by this very course. 
But, in looking at the resolution as 
connected with the Convention, I 
may inquire what is likely to be done. 
Some would say, have we not had a 
Peace Meeting now, and why have 
our Convention so soon after? Our 
Peace Meeting is of great importance, 
but it lasts only a few hours, and 
great questions cannot be compressed 
within very narrow limits. Now the 
Convention opens a fair and wide 
held, and day after day, we shall have 
an opportunity of meeting and con- 
sidering great questions, and throw- 
ing light upou the questions that are 
thus considered. But it may be 
asked, of what use is a Convention — 
a powerless Convention of the com- 
munity, having no legislative autho- 
rity, having no official weight, having 
no official standing in the country ? 
Of what use can the proceedings of 
such a Convention be? It is just 
because this is the unofficial charac- 
ter of the Convention, that it ought 
to meet. We know official men 
work in the harness of office, and 
think in the harness of office, and 
vote in the harness of office, and 
speak in the harness of office. They 
are harnessed, they are double har- 
nessed, they are treble harnessed, and 
false harnessed above all this harness. 
They are working in this condition, 
and dislike the work in which they 
are employed, as much as any over- 
burdened animal dislikes its burden. 

I do not look to official men, if left 
alone, for just views on any subject, 
or just procedures taken on the 
views they may he disposed to adopt. 
Then how are you to operate on 
these official men? By public opi- 
nion. They are created by the pub- 
lic; in the public they exist, and 
have ibeir political and official being. 
They know, therefore, that by the 
public who has created them they 
must be moulded and fafliliotiad; 
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therefore it is that public opinion is 
of the greatest moment in its opera- 
tion upon official men* Let public 
opinion give no expression to the 
views it may adopt, and official men 
will proceed in England just as official 
men proceed in the interior of the 
darkest provinces of Africa ; no re- 
gard will be had to the public weal. 
Then, when we come to look to pub- 
lic opinion as thus expressed in re- 
ference to such a great question as 
peace, can we possibly obtain a better 
field for giving expression to that 
opinion than the Convention referred 
to in the resolution before us ? That 
Convention will discuss the length 
and breadth of this great question, and 
on the subjects connected with it 
light will be thrown ; that light will 
reflect back upon official men ; offi- 
cial men will understand more and 
more the bearing of the great ques- 
tion upon which free and untrammel- 
led discussion will take place ; and 
the result of the whole must necessa- 
rily be a most powerful influence on 
the question of peace. Let us for a 
moment look at the view taken by 
official men in the House of Com- 
mons, and in the House of Lords, on 
the Tahitian question, os compared 
with the view taken of the same ques- 
tion by individuals 14 out of doors w — to 
use a parliamentary phrase. What 
did the Prime Minister say in the one 
house— what did another representa- 
tive of the Government say in the 
other house ? u It appears that Ta- 
hiti has been taken by the French ; 
it appears that a floe was demanded, 
but for what reason does not appear ; 
it appears that because the fine could 
not be paid, there was something 
like coercive power exercised, and the 
island was under such dubious cir- 
cumstances ceded to France $ but we 
have no farther, no more detailed in- 
formation on the subject/* Here the 
cast stops in the British Parliament. 
•‘Out of doors" it is said that Ad- 
miral Thenars goes and demands 


10,000 dollars, which he knew did 
not exist on the island, and for what ? 
The Prime Minister says it does not 
appear ; he might have known if he 
chose; they were demanded as a 
guarantee that the inhabitants of 
Tahiti should never insult French 
subjects, and they never had insulted 
them. After this demand had been 
made, and could not be complied 
with* what course was adopted next i 
The guns were shotted and pointed, 
and Tahiti was threatened with 
bombardment; twenty* four hours 
were given to comply with the de- 
mand, or it was to be battered to 
pieces ; twenty-three of the hours are 
allowed to expire, and at the last 
moment the concession is made, and 
made by a poor helpless woman, on 
whom this war was waged by an ad- 
miral carrying the boasted flag of 
France. She was, of course, com- 
pelled to surrender. There is a case 
“ out of doors/’ very unlike the case 
described “ within doors." There is 
a case in which the admiral repre- 
senting a gallant nation is waging 
war with a poor helpless individual, 
and that individual a woman ; and 
he carries the fury of his threats to 
the very point of execution, till all 
has been yielded to him. That this 
was the case with Tahiti we can give 
documents to prove ; we can give 
illustrations of the cruelty, we can 
set them before the public in a Peace 
Convention. We can enlighten the 
ministers of the Crown, if they have 
no light upon the subject ; or, if they 
have light, we can compel them to 
bring it out, yhen we can show that 
there is light 44 out of doors/' For 
although they do not like to be the 
first to communicate information, 
they would be very unwilling to plead 
ignorance of what everybody knows. 
We wish to let them know through 
the Convention, what every one 
knows; and, then, official men can- 
not for a moment bring themselves, foe 
the more sake of honour, to pretend 4 
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to be behind the community in in- 
formation. Pour that information 
upon them, and they moat make use 
of it. They know the light is shining 
around them. Let the house meet in 
darkness ; let no individual read the 
blue books, or quote them in the 
house ; let Hansard be inaccessible 
on account of the gloom, and what 
sort of a house would you have? 
But, let in a few rays, and jvhen 
you have done so, feeling they are 
under the inspection of the whole com- 
munity, they will then, under those 
circumstances, occupy a very different 
position, and pursue a very different 
course. This is precisely the object, 
ns 1 take it, that the Convention will 
have in view. 1 do not trust public 
men without their being well looked 
after. 1 do not trust private men 
without their being well looked after. 
I have more confidence in public 
opinion than I have in any state ar- 
rangements ; and I am quite satisfied 
that unless public opinion is let in on 
this greatest of all the evils by which 
humanity haB been visited'— the evil of 
war — wc have no reason to hope that 
war shall ever be exterminated. 1 
reckon the Convention to be an ob* 
ject of the greatest interest, and its 
proceedings to be proceedings of the 
greatest moment. It is the nation's 
lamp which throws abroad the light, 
that may be drawn from the views 
the nation has adopted ; it is the na- 
tion’s testimony, heaped upon the 
nation's governors ; it is the nation’s 
conscience, pealing its own thunders ; 
it is the nation’s judgment, giving its 
own high decision ; it is the nation’s 
purpose, announcing ns own high 
resolves; it is the nation’s energy, 
saying, 11 There shall be war no 
more.” 

The Rev* J. Carui.f,, in second- 
ing the resolution, said : This is not 
the Jirst opportunity that I have had 
of advocating the principles on w hich 
the Peace Society is formed ; but it 
is the first opportunity which I hare 


ever enjoyed, on such an occasion*#! 
expressing my unqualified adhesion 
to the great principles on which the 
Society is based. The process 
through which my own mind has 
passed on this question, is briefly 
this, I find, on referring to the law 
and the testimony of God, that it is 
a matter of absolute certainty — as 
certain os any event predicted in the 
Divine oracles can be — that in the 
period to which we are accustomed 
to look forward with such delight — 
the Millennium of the Christian 
church — there shall l>e the cessation 
of all war among the nations of the 
earth, and consequently the establish- 
ment of permanent and universal 
peace. I find that we are warrauted 
in laying down this principle, and 
carrying it into action, that whatever 
God, by the predictions of his pro- 
phets, has declared his church shall be 
during the millennium, it is a sacred 
and incumbent duty upon all Chris- 
tian men to endeavour to effect. 
The very prediction which assures us, 
with infallible certainty, of the exist- 
ence and prevalence of universal peace, 
implies that it is not by miraculous 
power — that it is not by supernatural 
agency — that it is not by extraordi- 
nary visitations of God’s providence, 
but that it is by the diligent, and de- 
vout, and prayerful efforts of persons 
who compose the church of God, that 
all war shall be put down, and per- 
manent peace established; that it 
shall be by the energies of God's 
people that the knowledge of the 
Lord shall coyer the earth as the 
waters covenj^^ea. If ttdabe the 
spirit of tUf^ fcphecy, I lake my 
stand on that j$mpk, sound, scrip- 
tural ground, and I say the causa tj»f 
peace throughout "all the natioi^of 
the earth M ^Qpghoub all age* of 
the world's history, is a cause which 
every day and every hour I live, sus- 
tains a greater, and firmer, and deeper 
hold upon all the convictions of aqr 
judgment, as well as upon all 4b* 
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affection* of my heart. After the 
example of Mr. Barnet (which I al- 
ways deem it a privilege to follow), 
it is my settled purpose not simply 
to express concurrence in the resolu- 
tion, hut 1 have the high satisfaction 
of saying, that* at the earnest and 
unanimous request of the members 
of the Christian community to whom 
it is my hnppiness to minister, that 
it will be one of the privileges of my 
life, in their name, and as their re- 
presentative, in order to express their 
views and their feelings, to take my 
seat on the very first day in that 
Convention. Having spoken of the 
pulpit, 1 will only say, that in the 
humble, but in my judgment, after all, 
honourable connexion which if is my 
privilege to have with the periodical 
press, the advocacy of permanent and 
universal peace was one of the hal- 
lowed objects for which the periodical 
to which I refer (the Christian Ex- 
aminer) was established two years 
ago. I can appeal to its readers 
when I say, that it has never deviated 
from that ground ; and, while I con- 
tinue to conduct it, it shall be found 
the unflinching and uncompromising 
advocate of peace, as well as of free- 
dom and of truth. 

J. Tafpen, Esq. (from America), 
in supporting the resolution, said ; 
Having, from the commencement of 
the Peace Society, been associated 
with it, I bear my willing and hum- 
ble testimony to the great importance 
of diffusing information, of educating 
the mind of the community upon this 
great subject. There is one part of 
that community which has not been 
alluded to, and I take the liberty of 
saying, that on the ladies depends 
the progress of this cause. On them 
rests the moulding of the infant and 
public mind. They are the greatest 
sufferers by the evils and the hor- 
rors of war, and. they must correct 
public opinion on all great moral 
sentiments. The approaching Con- 
vention is anticipated with great soli- 


citude in every part of the Christian ♦ 
world where information has been 
communicated of its intended ‘ses- 
sions, and if the ladies present wijB 
only interest themselves in it, the 
highest hopes regarding it will bo 
fully realized. 

The resolution was then put and 
agreed to. 

The Chairman trusted that the 
meeting would separate without pass- 
ing a vote of thanks which the Com- 
mittee had prepared to be proposed 
to the assembly. 

Dr. Lee rose and said, that he 
felt considerable difficulty with respect ’ 
to the course which he ought to take. 
Ilis respect and regard for the chair- 
man Would induce him to comply 
with the request which had just been 
made ; but, at the same time, a mo- 
tion had been placed in his hands by 
the Committee, and he felt it his 
duty to mov^ it. It was — 

“That this meeting respectfully ae*- 
knowledges the kindness of Samuel Gur- 
ney, Esq., in presiding over die business 
of this evening/’ 

From 1838 to the present time, 
the chair had been occupied by four 
members of Parliament, and by 
George Bennett, Esq., one of a de- 
putation uppointed by the London 
Missionary Society to visit their va- 
rious stations, and they were under 
obligations^ all those gentlemen for 
the time and service they had devoted 
to the Society; but the Christian 
virtues of their present chairman 
placed him in a situation as high as 
any of those to whom he had refer* 
red. The names of Gurney and Fry 
stand as high in his estimation as 
those of the first nobility of the land. 
Reference had been made to the sub- 
ject of duelling, and it should not be 
forgotten that that was a question 
taken up with great zeal and energy 
by Mr, Buckingham, many years ago. 
The meeting had heard that the 
Society's travelling agent waif re- ’ 
2 c 
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ceived with kindness by the Christian 
Morals Society in Paris ; and he (Dr. 
Lee) hoped that in a couple of years 
Peace Societies would be established 
in Amsterdam; Hamburgh, and Brus- 
sels, and would speedily extend over 
the greater part of Europe* 

The Rev. J. Hargreaves, in se- 
conding the resolution, observed, that 
a soldier gave up his limbs, his body, 
his liberty, and his conscience, and 
was compelled to do that which wa9 


commanded, whether it was good or 
bad. He (Mr. H.) wished to die 
with the peace principles in his heart. 
He had been connected with the 
Society for twenty-five years, and 
during that time had never spent a 
day without endeavouring to advocate 
its cause. 

The resolution having been put and 
carried by acclamation, the meeting 
separated. 


THE FUNERAL DISCOURSE FOR THE LATE REV. N. M. HARRY, 
BY THE REV. C. MORRIS. 

A series of afflictive providences prevented the publication of this sermon 
until several weeks after its delivery. It reached us too late for notice in the 
last number of the Herald , the whole being then in type except the last 
page. We offer these statements in explanation of the delay which has 
occurred in inviting attention to it. The Discourse has been published 
entirely to aid the bereaved family of our late highly esteemed friend ; and 
we shall be truly happy if our reference to it should have the effect of adding 
thousands to the thousands already disposed of. The sermon itself deserves, 
and will repay a careful perusal. It is full of vigorous thinking ; far removed 
from mere commonplaces ; and udnptcd to do good to the hearts of all who 
desire to “ serve their generation ** or age “ according to the will of God/* 

The sermon is entitled “ The Servant of the Age/* and is founded on Acts 
xiii. 3G. It is occupied with the discussion of two questions: ‘'llow, and 
Why, we should serve our age ?" In reply to the first question, the author 
shows that " in order to serve our age, we must be the servants of God 
that " in order to fulfil our mission to our age, we must study it that “we 
must spread our affections over the length and breadth of it /* and that *' we 
should ascertain the particular department of service assigned us by God, 
and be thoroughly devoted to it/* To the second question. Why, Mr. Morris 
answers, “ It is the will of God that we should serve our age it has 
faithfully served us/’ and “this is the only age which we can directly 
serve/’ 

Our readers need not be told, at least none of them who knew our deceased 
friend, that it was his chief and habitual anxiety thus to “ serve his age." 
He found a congenial object and an appropriate sphere in his connexion 
with the Peace Society; and now that ‘‘he rests from his labours, " -f his 
works follow him/* “ He being dead, yet speaketh." 

We give one division of the sermon as a specimen of the whole, and as 
presenting considerations highly interesting and important. (Pp. 13 — 16.) 

** M order to fulfil our mission to tellectoal, civil, social, interests; but 
our aye, tee must study it . — As a ge- none, as it ought to have done, its 

neral fact it may be said, that an age spiritual. An age, just as an in- 

does not know itself. Few ages have dividual, dislikes seif-exa 

understood as they might, their in- Pride or indolence, a dread of incur- 
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ring self-reproach, or forgetfulness 
of its responsibility to future ages, 
indisposes it to institute the process ; 
and whenever that process is insti- 
tuted, it is self-love that generally 
conducts the trial and passes the 
sentence. The blindness of ages to 
their proper good is the burdci) of 
history. Did the ages of Rome com- 
prehend their spiritual interests ? 
Did the opes of Greece ? Did the 
Persian ? Did the Assyrian ? Did 
the age of the deluge ? Did the age 
of Paradise ? Darkness has, from 
the beginning, covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. Yet every 
age has had its spiritual philosopher, 
its prophet, its reformer. Enoch 
read his age, — and by his piety, his 
predictions, and Ins ascension to God, 
served it. Noah read his age,— 
preached its duty and its danger ; 
and to vindicate his rejected ministry, 
justice at last poured out on the 
world the flood of death. Abraham 
read his age. — obeyed its call, and 
became the friend of God, and the 
father of the faithful. Moses studied 
his age; — he broke its fetters, en- 
riched it with new laws, strengthened 
the foundations of its faith in the 
Invisible, and opened to its hope 
fresh scenes of glory. John studied 
his age ; — with the power of God upon 
him, he stood up in the midst of its 
desolations, shook it from its deep 
sleep, baptized it with the spirit of 
reformation, and having pointed to 
Him whose 44 kingdom is the king- 
dom of all ages,” he received the 
crown of martyrdom as the reward of 
bis faithfulness. 

44 If past ages were efficiently 
served only by those who studied 
them, how important it is that we 
should study our own ! In order 
rightly to do this, certain general 
qualifications are indispensably neces- 
sary. For instance, there must be 
correct views of the Divine govern- 
ment of the Son of man, in its fun- 
damental principles and final designs ; 


there must be a clear, observant eye, 
to mark the signs of our times ; and, 
as a key to the interpretation of these 
signs, there must be some acquaint- 
ance with the religious history of 
past ages, considered both singly, and 
as a series. In other words, there 
must be the power, however small 
its amount, and immethodical its 
application, to notice the great moral 
facts Vhich spring up around u«, to 
examine them by the lights of his- 
tory, to trace them to their proper 
principles, and to judge them ac- 
cording to the laws of the everlasting 
Gospel. If we have not this power, 
let us instantly seek it ; if we have, 
let us freely and fearlessly use it. 
Without it, we can no more discern 
the characteristics of our age than 
we could descry the varied features* 
of a landscape shrouded in the black- 
ness of night. 

“ Ages, ns other things, are be- 
neath the power of change. No two 
are exactly alike, nor can they be. 
Each possesses an individuality which 
is marked by some peculiarities. Now 
these peculiarities are the things 
which we should study. Wc should 
study its distinguishing privileges ; 
itB predominant virtues, defects, and 
sins ; its moral tendencies and wants ; 
and, above all, the first duties which 
it owes to the age that is immediately 
to follow* But as all these are, more 
or less, illustrated by its events, let 
me say a word respecting the claim 
of these upon our attention. Every 
age is the theatre of some peculiar 
events. These arc not repetitions, 
not mere modifications, of things that 
were, but a series of new creations ; 
and are, therefore, as adapted to im- 
press, as they are designed to iq^ 
struct.* 

* Those who desire to study tbs greet 
presiding events of otur own age, and to 
study them by the aids of history, philoso- 
phy, and Christianity, should csrefaUy read 
that invaluable book, “ Toe Age of Great 
Cities,” by Dr. Vavgban. 

2 c 2 
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'* The great events of an age are 
confessedly momentous. They often 
break the slumbers of society, and 
spread new influences over its tastes, 
institutions, and creeds. The dullest 
spirits feel them. History carefully 
registers them. Philosophy enter- 
tains them as messengers of light. 
(Events are not self-created, solitary, 
evanescent things. Political revolu- 
tions and commercial crises, the rise 
and fall of nations, the death of old 
institutions, and the birth of new 
ones, the enterprises of science, the 
conflicts of social interests, anil the 
rivalry of religious theories and or- 
ganizations, are not mere vanities 
that happen under the sun ; and it is 
weakness, it is sin, to treat them as 
though they were. They are all hut 
the loud utterances of ideas that 
possess the mind of society, hut mys- 
tic Rigns of mighty designs and pur- 
poses which are at work in the depth 
of its heart. Nor is this all ; events 
have a relation to God as well as to 
man. In them the divine and the 
human are mysteriously blended. 
All the evil in them is from man ; all 
the good in them is from God : aiul 
by the almightincss of his love the 
evil is always made subservient to 
the good. All events are filled with 
the Divine presence. They are vivid 
reflections of the everlasting principles 
on which God rules the world. 

M If, then, the great events of our 
age are a succession of original reve- 
lations of man and of God, how in- 
tently, how reverently, should wc 
study them ! And the spirit of the 
Bible — God's own record of events — 
loudly summons us to the work. 
Did not Moses charge the people to 
mark the events of their age — to de- 
duce from them lessons of faith and of 
duty, to speak of them to their chil- 
dren, that they again might declare 
them to the generation to come? 
The spirit of this command never left 
the Jewish people; hence the mi- 
nuteness, repetition, and fidelity which 


distinguish their national annals. Did 
not the apostles feel that their great 
mission was to mark, to study, to 
publish, and to register the events of 
their age? Was not the Holy Ghost 
given for the very purpose of enabling 
them to do all this, and to do it per- 
fectly ? If the events of that age had 
not been recorded, the world would 
have been left without a Gospel. It 
is true that the events of our age are 
very different from those which the 
npostles witnessed ; and that to our 
eye, and perhaps to every other eye, 
except the Eternal’s, they appear 
vastly inferior. But still, we must 
remember that - God has as much to 
do with the world now as he had 
eighteen hundred years ago. As 
truly does lie guide its affairs ; as 
truly does he move amid its scenes. 
His agency is as real, as immediate, 
as sacred, in nature, as it is in a mi- 
racle. The living power which rent 
the rocks, made the earth to quake, 
veiled the sun, and raised the dead, 
in the hour of the world’s redemption, 
is working this very moment around 
us and within us, and works now, as 
it did then, for a moral end — for 
accomplishing the high designs of 
the Saviour’s death. The person of 
the Son of God is now in heaven ; 
but his truth is with us ; his heart is 
with us ; his Spirit is with us ; and 
by the everlasting powers of his cross 
he is overruling all the events of our 
age, of our world, for the good of 
men and the glory of the Father. 
Oh! may the Spirit of truth ever 
dwell in our hearts, that, in the best 
sense, ^re may Bee God in all things, 
and all things in God !” 

The following able sketch of the 
character of the deceased, will gratify 
our readers. (Pp. 28—84.) 

“ In the stature or structure of 
our friend’s mind there was nothing 
very extraordinary. But his mental 
constitution, though not uncommonly 
strong, was remarkably sound and 
healthy. His intellectual attain* 
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mentis, if not vast nor brilliant, were 
very substantial in their character, 
and highly adapted for general use- 
fulness. His mind, indeed, was na- 
turally capable of a much higher ele- 
vation than it ever reached— of a 
mightier action than it ever put forth. 
It had the seeds of many abilities 
that never sprang up to maturity. 
He never fully enjoyed the mental 
inheritance to which he was born. 

“ The causes that operated against 
the early enlargement and develope- 
ment of his mind were various and 
complicated. And it is hut right to 
say, that most, perhaps all, of them, 
were without, and not within, the 
soul. Among them may be found 
the almost total neglect of his in- 
ward nature during the first stage of 
its growth ; the tendency of his youth- 
ful circumstances and associations 
to repress, rather than to quicken and 
draw out, the spiritual faculties ; the 
want of introduction, at the time of 
his religious awakening, into fellow- 
ship with higher and richer minds, 
minds that would have stimulated 
and strengthened his own; and, in 
my humble judgment, the giving up, 
in compliance with injudicious advice, 
an important season of his life, the 
season of opening manhood, to well- 
meant efforts to benefit the public 
with the imperfect produce of his 
mind, which very season should have 
been spent in extending the bounda- 
ries of that mind, in enriching its 
soil, and in replenishing it with the 
seed of a future harvest. He felt all 
this very much, and often referred to 
it in conversation with myself and 
others ; and it is only to do him 
justice that 1 now refer to it. 

“ Hut if his mind was not distin- 
guished by any splendid attributes 
or attainments; if it was not very 
original in its processes and forms of 
thought ; if it was not disposed to 
habits of rigid analysis ; if its sphere 
was not vast, nor its eye excursive : 
if it was not stored with profound and 


polished erudition, nor enriched with 
the enduring wealth of philoao^hy, 
nor decorated with the productions 
of taste ; it was, nevertheless, of a 
superior order. It was active, ob- 
servant, and singularly accumulative. 
It presented a rich and useful com- 
bination of native and substantial 
virtues. Entirely free from any na- 
tural or acquired deformity, it pos- 
sessed a symmetry, agility of action, 
and eifectiveness, rarely to be found. 
It was certainly endowed with ele- 
ments of greatness ; and these were 
becoming, every successive year, 
more operative and discernible. The 
growth of his intellectual faculties, 
during the latter years of his life, 
was uncommonly rapid, and was 
equalled only by the increase of his 
usefulness as a pastor and his popu- 
larity as a preacher. How delightful 
to think that his soul has already 
ascended to a sphere where its ad- 
vancement will be lasting and illimit- 
able ! 

“ 1 need not tell you that the mind 
at whose natural character we have 
just glanced, was a holy mind. And 
that, after all, is the chief glory. 
Through grace, it was freely and fully 
dedicated to God. God's will was 
the law that presided over all its 
affections and actions ; God's love 
was its sanctuary of repose ; and God’s 
word its* habitual study and delight. 
Of his consecration to God, the de- 
parted gave a very interesting account 
on the day of his ordination ; from 
which, in his own handwriting, I ex- 
tract this statement: — ‘On October 
19, 1817, a day ever to he remem- 
bered by me, according to the custom 
of our churches in the principality, I 
professed my faith in Christ, by pub- 
licly uniting myself with the church 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
John Lloyd. Since then I have been 
subject to various feelings ; have had 
many occasions to mourn over the 
corruptions of my heart. Hut though 
mv religious experience has often 
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been of a painful character, yet I feel 
thankful that it has not been so al- 
ways. Whatever has been the state 
of my mind, I have never felt one sin- 
gle desire to return back to the world. 
I feel it a source of ineffable pleasure 
to fpend and be spent in the service 
of the Saviour who died to save my 
wretched soul. And although I have 
never been the subject of any rap- 
turous feelings, I have long felt! and 
do now feci, determined to die at the 
foot of the cross. In reviewing my 
life, I have much reason to say, 

1 Oh 1 to graco how great ji debtor 
Daily I'm constrained to be.' " 

M Our friend mude the Bible the 
guide of his mind and life. His 
knowledge of it was at once accurate 
and profound. With its letter, as 
well as its spirit, he was very con- 
versant. It is well known that my 
friend possessed a singularly capa- 
cious and retentive memory. That 
memory was filled with the truths of 
the Bible. The entire contents of the 
holy writings seemed to have been, 
in their natural order and form, in- 
delibly written on its broad tablets. 
To any particular passage he could 
instantly point. Its location os^ to 
book, chapter, and verse, — its exact 
phraseology,— its parallels in sound 
and sentiment, — its various connex- 
ions, — all these he would give with a 
readiness that often excited my as- 
tonishment and admiration. Nor was 
his knowledge of the Scriptures merely 
verbal, far from it. The substitution 
of a technical acquaintance with the 
dead signs and symbols of the Bible, 
and of a mechanical recollection of its 
phrases, for a clear perception of its 
living realities, wrs a thing which he 
always condemned in others, and of 
which himself was never guilty. 
With the evidences and discoveries 
of revelation, he was thoroughly ao 
quainted. Its doctrinal and ethical 
truths he delighted to investigate. 
Its biographical histories he had made 


of late his special study. As a proof 
of this, need I remind you of the 
course of lectures on * Scripture Cha- 
racters * which he was delivering ? 
That course God hath broken ! 

44 Of dogmatical and polemical 
theology he was lately less fond than 
he had been ; and I am not ignorant 
of the cuu«e. Being fully aware that 
implicit faith in systems, and addict- 
ed ness to controversy, had done im- 
mense mischief in the world, by 
cramping the energy, prostrating the 
independence, quenching the charities, 
and destroying the visible union of 
Christians, he seemed determined to 
put in practice what all Protestants 
profess -to make the Bible the only 
standard of his theology, and the 
only rule of his religion. Never did 
he, notwithstanding, affect to despise 
books of divinity, nor presume to 
transfer the infallibility of the Bible to 
his own interpretations of it. Oh ! 
no. He was too wise and too hum- 
ble to do either. And whatever the 
length or breadth of his faith was, 
one thing is certain, that lie seemed 
very desirous to go to the Bible, not 
with a creed, but for u creed. He 
thirsted for the pure water of life, 
and loved to drink it fresh at the 
fountain, lie was a belie\ T cr in the 
scriptural doctrines of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; in the Divinity 
nnd atonement of Christ ; in the re- 
generating, sanctifying, and perfect- 
ing influences of the Eternal Spirit. 
These, and the great evangelical 
truths connected with them, he 
preached in their theoretical and prao- 
tical fulness. 

41 As a Christian teacher, our de- 
parted friend was as well known to 
yourselves as to me, and perhaps 
better. He was a sound, practical, 
pathetic, effective preacher. And if 
it was not his to give such revelations 
of the causes and laws which work 
invisibly and harmoniously in the 
moral universe, as would at once daz- 
zle the eye and fire the heart of 
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reason ; if it was not bis to enchant 
with images of beauty, nor to shake 
the conscience with thunder ; if it 
was not his to agitate to their lowest 
depths the sublimer passions of the 
soul, by representations of the mar- 
vellous in nature, or man, or God ; 
still he had great gifts, and he was 
faithful in the use of them. His ad- 
ministrations of truth were always 
grave, earnest, devout. His desire 
was to speak the truth in love, for 
man’s salvation. His direct aim was 
usefulness. He did not amuse his 
hearers with vain speculations and 
subtle theories ; nor inflame them 
with passionate invectives against nil 
denominations but his own ; nor tempt 
them to imagine that the kingdom of 
God is anything else than * righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.* The materials of his ser- 
monB were selected with judgment, 
arranged with simplicity, and. gene- 
rally, expressed with considerable 
force. It gives me pleasure to find 
that the views of his gifted brother, 
on this point, so fully harmonize 
with my own. Speaking of his min- 
istry, he says : 1 1 know not how to 
draw the lines ; hjit I believe that, in 
viewing his labours as a circumference, 
I shall find no difficulty in tracing 
every line to the centre, and that 
centre to be God, I do firmly be- 
lieve that I have not had the ac- 
quaintance of any minister whose aim 
was more directly to glorify God, 
than was that of my dear departed 
brother. His purposes and efforts 
for the advancement of truth were 
steady, uncompromising, but without 
raoroseness or petulance. He said 
but little of his own experience ; he 
was no roan of profession. He dealt 
but scantily in the display of bis 
principles. H is language was, 1 Show 
me thy faith without thy works, and 
I will show thee my faith by my 
works/ For evidences of personal 
religion, his first inquiry was about 
the visible fruits of a holy life and 


conversation. And in these himself 
richly abounded. As a public man, 
he stood forth before the world, and 
the public, with a voice not to be 
mistaken, have passed an honourable 
sentence on his labours. He was a 
good textuarv, and well understood 
the conflicting doctrines of the day. 
Hut his ministrations had more of 
the practical than of the theoretical 
cast r and he seemed tremblingly fear- 
ful lest his ministry should lead any 
one to rest in faith, without being 
satisfied that that faith worked by 
love/ 

" The ministry of our friend, I need 
not say, was made very useful. Not 
only .by his consistent life, private 
labours, und holy temper, but also by 
frequent preaching in town and coun- 
try, he was the means of great good. 
The morning of his day in Pembroke- 
shire, the noon at Banbury, and the 
evening in London, were all blessed 
with tokens of Divine favour. To his 
extensive usefulness here, there are be- 
fore me nowjkuindreds who can bear a 
grateful testimony. And may we not 
confidently hope that much of the 
seed of his ministry, hidden as yet in 
the soil, will hereafter spring up 
luxuriantly around the grave of the 
sower ! Oh ! may the sunshine and 
showers of Heaven quickly bring it 
to pass ! 

•' I need not say that the general 
character of your lamented pastor 
possessed extraordinary worth. Sim- 
ple and unaffected in manners, ad- 
dress, and attire, so he was inwardly 
upright and sincere. In the society 
of bis ministerial brethren, lie was 
open, communicative, and independ- 
ent, yet without ostentation. He was 
ever more anxious to gain than to 
give instruction. All who knew our 
brother can bear testimony to the 
wisdom of his counsel, the warmth of 
bis sympathy, the disinterestedness 
and extent of his beneficence. But 
how freely he taxed his limited re* 
sources for the benefit of others, was 
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known only to the excellent and en- 
deared companion of bis pilgrimage. 
His works arc with God ! 

“Shall I advert to his devotional 
temper and habits? His piety was 
intelligent, deep, and fervid. It was 
not his practice to talk much about 
the vicissitudes of his experience, the 
winters and summers, the tempests 
and sunshines that passed over his 
soul ; yet sometimes he would freely 
open his heart. lie often did so to 
me. Often, very often, did ye pray 
together in secret. But oh ! my 
brother, never again wilt thou kneel 
by my side, to breathe thy kind in- 
tercessions for thy friend ! Still 1 
rejoice that thy prayers uro ended — 
that thy songs have begun !” 

INSCRIPTION OV Kit TIIK TOMB OK 
MR. IIA1UIY, IN AUNKY-ft’AKK CK- 
MKTKIIY. 

“To the Memory of the Rev. 


Nun Morgan Harry. He was 
born in the parish of Lampeter, 
Pembrokeshire, June 9th, 1800; was 
ordained over the Congregational 
Church at Banbury April 25th, 1827 ; 
and undertook the pastoral charge of 
the church assembling in New Broad- 
street, Ixmdon, August 5th, 1832, 
over which he presided until his 
death, October 22nd, 1842. As a 
minister of Christ, he was faith- 
ful, devoted, and successful. As a 
Secretary of the Peace Society, he 
was judicious, energetic, and efficient. 
In the relations of husband, father, 
friend, he was distinguished for kind- 
ness and affection. The remembrance 
of his uniform charity and active be- 
nevolence, will long be cherished by 
u numerous church, a bereaved widow 
and family, together witli a large 
circle of friends, by whom having 
been beloved in life, he was lamented 
in death.*' 


MR, RI GAUD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LAST JOURNEY ON THE 

CONTINENT. 


On the 2 1 st of February, I embarked 
on board the M Sir E. Ranks ” 
steamer, from T«ondon to Ostcnd, and 
at three o’clock the next morning 
got under weigh on my third voy- 
age to the Continent, for the purpose 
of promoting peace and good-will 
amongst men. It was a solemn 
moment, for I felt my insufficiency 
for the work that lay before me, but 
as the Lord is ofttimes pleased to 
work by feeble instruments, my hope 
was that he would graciously do so 
on the present occasion, and again 
bless my exertions in the good cause 
in which I was engaged. We reach- 
ed Ostend at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and the next day I went on 
by railway to Brussels, where I was 
welcomed by a few friends of peace. 


whom I had left on my former visit 
with a promise to return and prose- 
cute the work. 1 soon fouud 1 
could make but little progress with- 
out something on the subject in 
French ; I therefore wrote a pros- 
pectus of the Peace Society in that 
language, of which I printed 1,000 
copies, which I distributed liberally, 
aud sent one enclosed to every mem- 
ber of the Senate and Chamber of 
Representatives. 

I made two excursions to Antwerp, 
where all 1 could do in the cause of 
peace was to distribute a few tracts, 
and converse on the subject with 
some of the pastors, and other indivi- 
duals ; but 1 was induced to accede 
to the request of some of the English, 
and preach twice to the British and 
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American seaman, under the Bethel 

in conversing with several persons 
on the subject, the question was fre- 
quently asked me, 44 What is the use 
of Peace Societies V* In reply to 
this query, I reprinted an extract 
from the 41 Journal of the Christian 
Morals Society,” of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : — 

44 Peace Committee at Paris . 

“ A litigation between the United 
States and Mexico huving given rise 
to evil dispositions in both countries 
against each other, and the spirit of 
party having been mixed up with it, 
it happened that the President of the 
United States made a communication 
to the Congress (which alone has the 
right to make war), in which lie de- 
clared that all his efforts for the pre- 
servation of peace were ineffectual, 
and that it was the duty of the Con- 
gress to fix the epoch and the man- 
net in which to obtain satisfaction 
from Mexico. The Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, according to parlia- 
mentary usage, took up the question, 
and prepared to make its report ; 
when suddenly § the Peace Society of 
New York, as a sentinel alive to 
whatever threatened the sacred ob- 
ject of its establishment, addressed a 
letter to the President of the Con- 
gress, to inform him that the Mexican 
Congress had issued a decree by 
which it proposed to refer the subject 
in dispute to the arbitration of a 
neutral and friendly [lower ; and the 
Society besought the Congress of the 
United States to accede to this pro- 
position. This was the first notice 
which the Congress and the President 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
had of this act of the Mexican Go- 
vernment. From that moment a 
blow was struck at the hostile designs 
of the President of the United States ; 
the public mind took hold of the 
question, and the Congress soon re- 
sounded with anathemas launched 


against an administration which would 
draw the country into a war against 
a weak and neighbouring nation, par- 
ticularly when the legislative power 
of that nutioii had taken a step to 
settle the dispute which existed be- 
tween the two Governments, without 
having recourse to arms. This Mexi- 
can decree had been issued eight 
months before. How did it happen 
that it had been unknown to the 
Government of the United States? 
Certain it is that, without the Peace 
Society, war would have broken out, 
and the maintenance of peace is due 
to that Society alone ; for the ma- 
jority of the Congress had agreed 
with the President. 

" This is what has liecn stated by 
Mr. Adams, Ex-president of the 
United States, and now a member of 
Congress, who has expressed himself 
in the following manner, in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the 
New York Peace Society: — 4 The 
petition came most opportunely, and 
gave me an opportunity of declaring 
to the. Congress and the country my 
aversion to a war against Mexico, 
which I perceived, with grief, was 
proposed in the message of the Pre- 
sident. That petition prevented the 
Committee from making a report in 
favour of the war, which it inevitably 
would have done, without the step 
you have just taken ; your petition is 
the first intimation given to the Go- 
vernment of the United States of the 
fact that, eight months ugo, the 
Mexican Congress had, by a decree, 
authorized an arbitration. It seems 
that neither the President nor the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had any 
knowledge of this decree. The Con- 
gress is, therefore, indebted to your 
Society, and the proposition has ap- 
peared so reasonable, that not a voice 
in the Congress was raised against 
it. If the Peace Society never renders 
any other services to its country, this 
alone will entitle it to the thanks of 
the whole nation. The Peace Society 
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of New York will always have my 
sincere and ardent desires for the 
triumph of its principles, and the 
success of its efforts. 

41 4 (Signed) 

" 'John Quincy Adams.’ ” 

This important historical fact was 
read by many with great interest, and 
seemed to produce a favourable im- 
pression. After preparing the way, 
by these and other means, on the 
1st of April I had a public meeting 
in one of the saloons, at Vauxhall, in 
the park, where I lectured to a re- 
spectable assembly on the object and 
principles of the Peace Society, and 
the means of their realization, which 
was well received ; and on the lltli 
of April, at a second meeting, in 
which Dr. Scheler, librarian to their 
majesties, was in the chair, I had the 
satisfaction to form a Brussels Peace 
Committee, in correspondence with 
the London Peace Society. Having 
thus far succeeded in the object of 
my journey, I proceeded to Mons, at 
the invitation of a gentleman residing 
in that town, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted at Brussels, and by 
whose powerful assistance a small 
Peace Committee was formed there, 
also ; and 1 am happy to state, that 
we expect delegates from both these 
newly established Peace Committees 
to the Peace Covention in London. 
From Mons I went on direct to Paris, 
where I arrived on the 15th of April. 
On the 22nd I attended a council of 
the Christian Morals Society, the 
Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Lian- 
court in the chair ; where, after the 
other business bad been gone through, 
I was invited to address the meeting, 
I gave them a short account of my 
journey, announced the formation of 
the Brussels and Mons Pence Com- 
mittees, and the proposed Peace Con- 
vention to be held in London, and 
concluded by requesting the noble 
president to attend it as a delegate 
and representative from Paris ; this 


was seconded by the applause of the 
meeting, and the Marquis kindly 
acceded to the request. 1 had the 
gratification to meet at Paris, J. J. 
Gurney, and Joeiah Forster, Esqrs., 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, and by in- 
vitation to attend a “ soiree ” at their 
hotel, devoted to the cause of Peace ; 
the company was French, and the 
two above-named gentlemen and I 
took the opportunity to unfold to 
them the principles of the Society, 
which seemed to excite the attention 
and sympathy of those who were 
present. On the 1st of May, I at- 
tended the anniversary meeting of 
the Christian Morals Society ; the 
venerable M. Villenave, Y.P., and 
President of the Peace Committee, 
being in the chair on this occasion. 
He opened the meeting with a very 
excellent speech, and afterwards read 
an able and interesting report of the 
Peace Committee ; he then called on me, 
us the foreign secretary and delegate 
of the London Peace Society, to ad- 
dress the meeting ; and probably on 
account of the official character in 
which I appeared before them, rather 
than the ability of the speaker, I was 
listened to with marked attention, 
and received with great applause. 
Immediately afterwards, Josiah Fors- 
ter and J. J. Gurney, Esqrs., by per- 
mission of the chairman, severally 
addressed the meeting on the princi- 
ples of the Peace Society, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure they felt at 
being present at such a meeting, 
where French and English so cor- 
dially united in the promotion of 
peace, and their hope that the har- 
mony now so happily existing between 
the two great nations would unin- 
terruptedly continue and increase. 
These sentiments were warmly re- 
sponded to by the chairman and the 
meeting at large ; and it was very 
gratifying to observe, that the subject 
of peace was the principal theme, and 
that which most excited its attention 
and sympathy. At Paris I printed 
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500 copies of a French address, and 
prospectus of the Peace Convention, 
which I circulated throughout every 
department of France, as well as by 
letter to various correspondents in 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Am- 
sterdam, and Stockholm. On the 
9th, I attended a meeting of the 
Peace Committee, in which impor- 
tant business was transacted, and 
George M. Gibbes, Esq., was appoint- 
ed a delegate to the Peace Conven- 


tion ; for a few more days I was 
engaged in correspondence on the 
important subject of this Convention, 
and left Paris on the 17th, and travel- 
ling through Rouen to Havre, the 
next day crossed over to Southamp- 
ton ; and, thanks to a gracious and 
watchful Providence, arrived safely 
in London on the 19th of May. 

S, Rigaud. 

London , May 26, 1843. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ FANAL/' 

A French Journal of Commerce , Industry, Arts , and Politics. Published at Brussels, 

March I/M. 1843. 

Tiik following articles appeared in the “ Fanal,” during the late visit of Mr. 
Rigaud to the Continent. They arc interesting, as they serve to show 
how the public mind is there " feeling after the truth, if haply it may find 
it.” The translation has been made as literal as a due regard to the English 
idiom would allow. 


PEACE AND PEACE SOCIETIES IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

The establishment of permanent 
and universal peace has been until 
this day the foqd wish of every be- 
nevolent heart, and of every noble 
mind ; even great captains have 
roused about universal peace. The 
prophets and the apostles, and the 
founders of different religions, have 
sought to establish it by the develop- 
ment of religious sentiments ; the 
learned, by the development of the 
sciences ; captains have thought that 
universal peace could not be realized 
between nations, but on the condition 
that one of them should rule over all 
the others. But although universal 
peace has been thus pursued from 
the commencement of the world, it is 
Only in the present age and the few 
past years, that it has really been no 
longer considered as Utopian ; now 
fools alone believe it to be impossible. 

The great politicians of our time 
act according to this principle, which 


is become the moving cause of all 
their actions ; they have learned that 
war is the ruin of nations, and that 
peace — continual peace — on the con- 
trary, always insures their prosperity. 
Peace is, then, the principle of good, 
as war is the principle of evil ; and, 
according to right reason, wc are 
equally hound to believe in the pos- 
sibility of its reign, as to believe in the 
reign of the evil, which seems privi- 
leged to dazzle the eyes, and make 
an impression on the mind. It is 
only necessary to look back and ex- 
amine the constitution of contem- 
porary nations, and their treaties of 
alliance, in order to be convinced of 
the progress of peace in modern 
times. 

The idea of peace now dominates 
in every question. The notion of 
conquering or swallowing up nations 
is stigmatized, and fading away ; 
France and England still protest 
against the barbarous swallowing up 
of Poland, by Nicholas. If nations 
now think of extending their con- 
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quests and ascendency, it is by pa- 
cific means, and moral influence. 
They dream not of conquering bodies, 
but mindsw 

The treaty of the holy alliance, so 
scouted and covered with obloquy by 
liberalism, was a profoundly religious 
and peaceable work, and the idea of 
it a remarkable thing ! it had sprung 
up in the mind of the most absolute 
monarch in Europe. Since 1815, so 
many obstacles to war have arisen, 
that, with a little good-will, it seems 
that its return may never he possible. 

It is misery that drives an indi- 
vidual to crime ; it is also poverty ; 
it is, so to speak, a reciprocal neces- 
sity to plunder each other, that in 
times past has driven nations to war. 
Sometimes also there has been for 
the strongest and greatest among 
them, an invincible necessity of ex- 
pansion, which 1ms forced them to 
overflow their natural limits. This 
manifestation 1ms been recently pro- 
duced on the part of France, which 
has restored, in 1815, all that she 
lmd acquired since 1793; for the 
design of France during the wars of 
the republic and the empire was not 
to appropriate the nations to herself, 
but to make them participate ill that 
good which she thought she enjoyed, 
and which she did enjoy in a high 
degree, for she had acquired it. 
Render, therefore, the people happy ; 
develop amongst them the great ad- 
vantages of commerce and the fine 
arts, and you will take away from them 
all desire of compromising by war, 
the happiness and well-being which 
they will have found in these. War 
among the nations of Europe would 
now be without an object. They 
feel that the time for those violent 
and painful contacts, the only mode 
that they formerly had of knowing 
each other, hv the mutual sacrifice of 
life, is past, and that there are other 
modes of contact, friendly, useful, 
solemn, and unfailing in their result, 
which sow not death, us those of 


former times, in order to give life, 
but which always produce life, and 
this in luxuriance. 

Now the savage hatred of nation 
to nation, which existed in ancient 
Europe, iB over. All have learned 
to know and to esteem one another ; 
some arc even great enough to exalt 
and admire others without the fear of 
abasing themselves. Wc are not now 
far from the day when to this mutual 
esteem shall succeed a good, sincere, 
and affectionate union according to 
the Christian law. We are on the 
point of seeing constitated a perma- 
nent European alliance, in which 
France, England, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and all the other states of 
Europe shall together settle in good 
understanding, their differences and 
their affuirs, and regulate the desti- 
nies of the whole world. Then the 
permanent universal peace, which 
the Christian implores every dav, in 
asking that the kingdom of the t«ord 
may come ; that universal peace, ar- 
dently desired by Henry IV., and 
Sully ; by the good abbot of St. Pierre ; 
by Alexander, emperor of all the 
Russias ; by St. Simon, Fourrier, and 
by M. Guizot, who has had the 
courage, like the upright man, who 
refuses the duel, because the duel is 
a crime, to proclaim the principle of 
“ peace everywhere and for ever 
then we affirm, this permanent uni- 
versal peace shall no more be con- 
sidered as Utopian; it shall be a 
reality ; it shall exist ; for its reign 
shall have really commenced. 

But in order that the nations may 
arrive at this state of civilization and 
supreme happiness, in which war shall 
be an event, like an earthquake, a 
thing truly anomalous, monstrous, 
uucommon, it is still necessary to 
act upon the minds of individuals; 
for it is through individuals that the 
masses are moved, and wc are now 
somewhat disposed to trust society 
for the progress which it requires and 
claims, as well as to render it re&pon* 
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uble for the obstacles which oppose 
this progress. In a word, the indi- 
vidual is not educated on the subject 
of, and with a view to universal 
peace ; if he be sensible of the tem- 
poral benefit which results from it, 
he is not sufficiently impressed with 
its moral advantages. 

It is this noble mission which is 
undertaken by the Peace Society 
founded in London, in 181(5, the 
Christian Morals Society, founded in 
Paris, and by many other societies 
which have also taken for their symbol 
universal peace. 

The London Society has many 
auxiliaries in England, in Scotland, 
in Wales, and in Ireland. A Pence 
Society is founded at Geneva, and it 
is the first which existed upon the 
Continent. The first of these socie- 
ties in America was founded at New 
York, in the year 1815, and soon 
kindred societies were organized in al- 
most all the large towns of the United 
States. Remarkable thing ! these 
Peace Societies arose at the same 
epoch, and without any communica- 
tion with each other upon this im- 
portant subject. 

The object of these societies is to 
set forth and to promote the blessing 
of permanent and universal peace. 
They give themselves to demonstrate 
that all war docs violence to the feel- 
ings of humanity, is opposed to the 
true prosperity of nations, and to the 
happiness of man ; and that it is most 
entirely contradictory to the spirit 
and the precepts of Christianity. It is 
also the object of these societies to 
make known the best means of re- 
conciling the differences between na- 
tions and of establishing universal 
peace, without having recourse to 
arms. They join no political party, 
but they invite to union and coopera- 
tion all those who, upon the principles 
of Christianity, seek to establish the 
reign of peace on the earth. These 
societies are far more valuable than 
the Society for the Rights of Man, 


the Seasons, and all the political 
clubs. 

The Peace Societies in Europe and 
in America, have already published 
many works in order to spread the 
peaceful principles derived from the 
gospel. That of London has establish- 
ed a quarterly journal for January, 
April, July, and October, entitled The 
Herald of Peace. Besides this, many 
competitions have been opened. The 
Peace Society of America hns divided 
a prize of the value of 1,000 dollars 
among the five best competitors upon 
the subject of a Congress of Nations, 
for the adjustment of the differences 
amongst nations, without having re- 
course to arms. The London So- 
ciety lias given a prize of 1 00 guineas 
to the best treatise upon “ Universal 
and Permanent Peace.' ” It has been 
obtained in 1841, over twenty-four 
competitors, by M. Mncnamaru. The 
Christian Morals Society, in 1842, 
has divided between the two best 
works out of twenty-four, the prize 
of 1,000 francs, put to competition 
on the following subject ; “To set 
forth the means of advancing and 
obtaining the benefit of Universal 
and Permanent Peace.” It has crown- 
ed M. O. Pecqueur and M. Bazan, 
All these; works are published. 

It is war in Europe which becomes 
more than ever a dream, for peace is 
no longer impossible ; it is no longer 
an Utopia, brought forth and pursued 
by visionary men. 

From the same Paper , March 1 6 , 1 843. 

(Article II.) 

TRACE AND PEACE SOCIETIES. 

We said yesterday, in our first ar- 
ticle, that the education of individuals 
on the subject of universal peace has 
yet to be effected ; that they need to 
believe in it as they have believed 
until now in the fatal necessity for 
war ; and we added that many Peace 
Societies, which have been formed 
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since 1815, have a tendency to pro- 
duce this change. 

One of the inconsistencies of our 
epoch, is that of applying ourselves 
principally to the amelioration of 
society in the mass, neglecting the 
case of the individual. Thus we are 
occupied in forming society for the 
individual, much more than in forming 
the individual for society. Hence 
some repulsive individualities, which 
even go so far as to legitimatize, and 
for which we ask complete satisfac- 
tion from society. 

Peace Societies tend to teach man 
to know himself, and to restrain arid 
moralize himself ; it is this which 
the Greek philosophers recommended 
to him before, in their time, and we 
cannot too much recommend it to him 
still in our days. 

But some may ask in what tin in- 
dividual who becomes a member of 
one of these Peace Societies can he 
engaged ? What are his new duties ? 
It is very easy to answer this : these 
new duties consist in showing him- 
self calm, peaceful in all circum- 
stances, in whatever social condition 


he may be ; be he a warrior, merchant* 
or minister ; he can no more forget 
the engagements which he has taken 
towards his society, than a drunkard 
his, when he becomes a member of a 
temperance society, who has promised 
to drink no more, and to preach tem- 
perance ; the member of the Peace 
Society has promised to cast out 
from his heart all hostile sentiments, 
and to preach peace wherever he is. 
Let the most influential men of society 
be converted to these principles, and 
engage with honour to respect 
them themselves, and to make them 
respected everywhere ; and society is 
rapidly hastening towards universal 
and permanent peace. Let us admit 
that ministers and kings might soon 
make part of these societies, and war 
is for ever impossible. 

We learn that a member of the 
London Peace Society, M. Rigaud, 
is ut this moment in Belgium, dele- 
gated by that Society, in order to 
attempt there the organization of a 
Society upon the same basis, and the 
same principles as those of England, 
America, and the Continent* 


RENEWAL OF WAR IN THE EAST. AND THE DANGER OF 
WAR AT HOME. 


Under this title we were about to pen a few observations of our own, when 
the following masterly article from the talented Editor of the Nonconformist 
was placed before us. We insert it in our pages with great satisfaction, and 
rejoice in the opportunity to congratulate the friends of peace on having so 
able a coadjutor in their cause. 


ANOTHFR BUILUANT ACII t£V l'.M ENT. 

The overland mail has brought a copy of a 
notification issued by the Governor-general 
from the political department, Bombay- 
castle, announcing for general information,'* 
that “it hath pleased Almighty God again 
to bless our arms with victory.” There is 
a mixture of hypocrisy and profanity in 
this cast of phraseology most repulsive to 
every well-ordered mind. Our forces in 
the East have been engaged in butchering 
tribes from whom we had received the 
most friendly attentions and assistance, in 


laying waste their country, and in reducing 
their capital to ruins. The sole plea which 
can be alleged in excuse for our wanton 
aggression upon the Ameers of Sctnde is, 
that the annexation of that province to our 
Indian teni tones, is likely to be profitable 
to oorselfes, and ' that the conquest will 
probably pay its Own expenses. This 
se0ms to be, in the judgment of our rulers, 
a sufficient aigument for repaying hospi- 
tality with ""insult, and crushing to the 
earth those who had confessedly done more 
to conciliate good-will than to provoke 
violence. And having accomplished a 
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deed which stains with a foul blot our na- 
tional reputation, and exposes us to the 
heaviest curse of the Supreme Judge of 
the universe, they have the effrontery to 
talk in set religious phrase, and to arrogate 
to themselves the sanction of high heaven. 

War ! We, inhabitants of Britain, who 
know nothing, except by report, of the 
terrible evils of this scourge of the human 
race, and whose indignant censure is in- 
stantly pronounced upon the heedlessness 
or want of foresight winch, in our own 
land, occasions a single death — we, who 
weep over the very limited mortality caused 
by the treadmill, and justly conceive our- 
selves bound to remonstrate against prison 
discipline or workhouse cruelty, which is- 
sues in the premature death of some two 
or three paupers or prisoners — with what 
a frightful destitution of concern do we 
hear of hundreds being hewn down to the 
grave at the capricious bidding of an aris- 
tocratic government 1 Where is the Chris- 
tian consistency of our churches, that they 
can tolerate these enormities? Whence 
comes it that we can read, almost without a 
sigh, of thousands in distant parts hurried 
into immortality by the injustice and rapa- 
city of our own rulers ? Surely, it must 
be from want of due reflection, and be- 
cause unable to appreciate all the fell hor- 
rors of war, that we allow these deeds 
of darkness to be repeated month after 
month. 

11 Lo! where the giant on the mountain &tnnd«, 
His blood-red treaftes deepening in the aun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorches all it glares upon !” 

We see not the hideous features of war, 
simply because it has never come nigh to 
us. W'e behold only its holiday attire— 
its pomp and bravery — its glistening arms 
and flaunting banners. And yet every 
preparation rendered necessary to carry 
out successful war treads upon all the best 
and holiest feelings of humanity, turns the 
edge of man's kindest and most generous 


CRITICAL. 

The Maiivai, of Pfa$e; Exhibiting 
the Evils and Remedies of War. By 
Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin 
College. Boston : American Peace So- 
ciety. 1842* 12mo. Pp* 212. 

This truly valuable little book was first 


attributes, and makes him a slave before 
it employs him as a murderer. Over every 
battle-field the demon fury presides. The 
fall of every hapless soldier leaves a va- 
cancy in the affections of some surviving 
hearts. Bereaved families mourn in si- 
lence. Grey hairs go down in sorrow to 
the grave. Widows pine, refusing to be 
comforted ; and unconscious infancy is 
robbed of its natural protection. Our ar- 
mies carry with them, in their progress, 
and scatter far and wide, the seeds of de- 
moralization. Even at home, and under 
the restraint imposed by public vigilance, 
they are the pest of the localities in which 
they are quartered ; but abroad and under 
arms, they are the ministers of Heaven's 
severest judgments. The most awful con- 
vulsions of nature — tempests, inundations, 
volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, are to be 
chosen as infinitely preferable to war. 
They produce death, but they leave morals 
what they were. The immediate victims 
claim our pity, but the agent, in such case, 
awakens no indignation. They have Car- 
ried off their hundreds, whilst war has 
slain its millions. 

It may well become British Christians 
to ask themselves whether no way is open 
to put an end to these calamities. Every 
mail from the East brings intelligence of 
fresh excesses and still aggravated iniquity. 
The Government, so restless in hunting 
down man abroad, is now, if reports be 
not unfounded, preparing to employ the 
sword at home, and threatening to pour 
out the blood of our Irish fellow-country- 
men. It becomes, in our estimation, a re- 
ligious duty to resolve upon putting a 
speedy termination to this state of things, 
Let those who now refuse to giv© to the 
people full and equal representation in 
Parliament answer it to their own con- 
sciences for perpetuating a system of class 
rule which 

“ Plays such fanUfttic tricks before high 
Henvcn 

A» makes tho angels weep.” 


NOTICES. 

published in another form, and along with 
two other essays, in 1835. In order to 
bring before a larger number of readers 
the portions most important to the cause 
of peace, it has been reduced to its presen} 
size. It is the best manual upon the 
whole subject which we have ever seen. 
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Some works, Audi, for example, as Jon. 
Dymond’s Essay, are more recondite and 
elaborate; and larger treatises, such as 
the Prize Essay, by II. Macnamftra, Esq., 
contain more extended views and treason* 
ings ; but we have no such manual as 
this. Should it obtain, through the me- 
dium of the Peace Society, the circulation 
which it demands, it cannot fail greatly 
to stlbserve the interests of peace. It is 
written in a lucid and forcible style ; it is 
comprehensive in its range ; it embodies 
the substance of the whole argument, and 
is adapted to atl classes of readers. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the approval of 
every sentence or sentiment, we can con- 
fidently recommend it to the friends of 
peuce ; and especially would we invite to 
it the candid attention of all who hesi- 
tate to adopt the principle of Peace So- 
cieties ; viz., that all inter-national wars 
are contrary to the spirit and precepts Of 
the Christian religion. The table of con- 
tents, which we subjoin, will show liow 
minutely, and yet how fully, he Has' gone 
into the whole subject : — Chapter I. Suffer- 
ings of the Field of Battle — [I. Influence 
of War on Domestic Life — III. Influence 
of War on the Morals of Soldiers — IV. 
Influence of War on National Prosperity 
— V. Influence of War on the Progress of 
Civilization — VI. Influence of War upon 
Missions — VII. Causes of War — VIII. Of 
War as examined by the Light of Nature 
—IX, Of War as examined by the Old 
Testament — X. Of War as examined by 
tire Principles of the Gospel — XI. Objec- 
tions drawn from the New Testament— 
XII. Testimony and Practice of the Pri- 
mitive Christians — XIII. Of War in con- 
nexion with the Millennium — X 1 V. Popular 
Objections — XV. On exercising the office 
of Chaplftin— XVI. Of War in Connexion 
with Education — XVII. National Glory 
as connected with War — Will. Of the 
Duty of Private Christians and Ministers 
—XIX. Of Non-Intercourse in connexion 
with Peace— XX. Practical Efficacy of the 
Principles of Peace. 

There is an introductory essay by the 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, which 
very clearly and accurately defines the ob- 
ject contemplated by Peace Societies, and 
proves, both on abstract principles, and 
from existing facts, the possibility of at- 
taining it. 


Anti-Duel ; or, a Plan for five Abroga- 
tion of Duelling, which has been tried 
and found successful. By Joun Dun- 
lop. London: Houlstotf and Stone- 
man, 65, Paternoster-row. 1843. 8vo. 
pp. 78. 

Mr. Dunlop is already well known to 
many of our readers as an efficient labourer 
in the cause of general benevolence. In this 
pamphlet he has entered at some length 
into the history of duelling, and has suc- 
cessfully refuted the specious attempts 
which are commonly made to defend it. 
The plan which he proposes for its abroga- 
tion, is the adoption of an anti-duel pledge , 
of which he gives the following form : — 
We, the undersigned, unite in a pub- 
lic protest against the practice of duelling, 
and do hereby declare that we will neither 
send nor accept a challenge to fight ; and 
that we will not, in any way, be accessary 
to the antichristian practice on the part of 
other persons.” 

In support of his plan, he appeals both 
to general principles and to historic facts, 
as well as to the analogy supplied by the 
temperance pledge, &c. His support from 
history is chiefly derived fiom the adop- 
tion of a similar pledge in France, in the 
time of Louis XIV. Most sincerely do 
we congratulate him , and the friends of 
humanity aud religion at large, upon the 
announcement found in a previous page of 
this Iferald , concerning an assoc iation for 
the suppression of duelling. The com- 
mencement augurs well as to its success. 
May the approving smile of Heaven in- 
sure its increase in our beloved country, 
until this foul crime become altogether 
unknown upon British soil ; and may 
other nations imitate the example, and reap 
the benefit 1 


Suppression of the Opium Trade. 
The Speech of the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashley, M.P., in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, April 4th, 1843. 
London : Iloulston and Stoneman. 8vo. 
pp. 56. 

If the opium trade were not the sole 
cause of the late Chinese Waf, we know 
not how it can be denied to have been a 
cause t and certainly the immediate occa- 
sion of it. The traffic in this drug is pre- 
eminently unrighteous in its character, and 
mischievous in its results. No lover of his 
species ought to lose a single opportunity 
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of denouncing it, and seeking its entire 
and everlasting suppression. That mis- 
sionary societies should petition against its 
continuance, is anything but surprising. 
For how can they expect to succeed in 
establishing Christianity among a people 
who are compelled by all the rigours of 
war to receive opium, or tempted by the 
love of it to encourage smuggling ami dis- 
obedience to law in their worst forms ; and 
this by men who bear the Christian namd? 
Our v'Ty heart aches within us as we try 
to realize this case. It has an enormity of 
guilt which wc cannot describe. We can 
only pray that God may forgive our coun- 
try in this thing, and awaken in every 
Hr i ton a feeling of holy irdignat ; on at it, 
and a seithd purpose never to buffer die 
continuance of it. One thing is morally 
certain ; peace cannot continue, nor t'hng- 
tianity obtain a firm footing in China, un- 
less this atrocious traffic be < factually 
suppressed. It is ruinous to both body 
and soul. Cord Ashley s speech does him 
great credit, and contains rmuh informa- 
tion upon the whole question. Some of 
the right honourable gentleman's statements 
are most astounding. Let our readers 
procure the pamphlet, and judge for them- 
selves. 


Mimoir or the lUv. Henry Mowrs, 
late Pastor of Altenhausen and Iven- 
rode, Prussia. London : Religious 
Tract Society. *24mo. Pp. 168. 

A* the age of forty-one, this truly de- 
voted Christian pastor fell asleep in Jesus. 
Ilis memoirs contain interesting accounts 
of his active labours, and patient suffer- 
ings. His usefulness was great, and his 
example is full of instruction. At an early 
period of his life be served as a volunteer 
in the war against Napoleon. He was, 
at the time wjjfen he entered on this ser- 
vice, astudenf of theology at the university 
of Cottipgen/W altogether devoid of true 
u Christianiropression.” Ilis ardent mind 
was subsequently led by the Spirit of God 
to seek and find spiritual life. The account 
of his connexion with the army is full of 
torching incident ; and stands singularly 
contrasted with the records of his subse- 
quent peaceful life. 

An INQUIRY IK TO TUX ArCORIUNCY OF 

War with the pRiNrlPins ofChris- 
n amty, and an Examination of the 
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PluloHOfihic Reasoning by which it is 
defended; with Observations on some 
of the Causes of War, and some of its 
Effects. Fourth Edition. Ixmddn 
Charles Gilpin, 8vo. Pp. HS. 

T|>is admirable essay, from the pen of 
J. Dyjnond, is too well known to need 
apy recommendation from us. We refer 
to it only to inform our readers that this 
edition is an exceedingly cheap reprint, 
mid to express our hope that they will pur- 
chase it, arid distribute it extensively. 


SiMinuiY 01 Living. Observations 
on the Preset vat ion of Health, Ac. By 
.1 H. Ten iis, Esq., 1VLD. Fourth 
Edition. London : John Churchill, 
IViuces-street, Soho. 12mo. Pp. 382. 

* It must be left to men of medical science 
to rcviiwthis book. It finds a place in 
our notices, because the author, having 
mentioned among “ habits of excitement/’ 
41 indulgence in politic ul discussions,” takes 
occasion to speak of war, and to recoid his 
convictions of us odious cburac.ter and ap- 
palling consequence*. We extract the 

following passage : — 

“ When we recollect that political dis- 
sensions have frequently been the causes of 
war, even of civil war — one of the most 
tremendous evils to which mankind is 
liable, — equally destructive to mind and 
body, involving both in one common ruin, 
— surely the vehemence of party feeling 
should be moderated;. and since we all 
profess to be actuated by a desire for the 
general good, let us endeavour lo promote 
it by good-will and kindness towards one 
another, recollecting that we frustrate our 
own objects, if we introduce disunion and 
dissension into our country, inasmuch as 
no nation can become great unless it is 
united. 4 Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; and every 
city or house divided against itself shall not 
stand.' 

44 In regard to warfare, the public mind, 
in all civilized countries, is becoming more 
and more alive to its evils, and to the ab- 
sence of any substantial advantages de- 
rivable from it; and the day, fraught 
with innumerable blessings to mankind, is 
rapidly approaching, when this truly 
barbarous and inefficient mode of settling 
disputes will be universally scouted, and 
become a subject of unfeigned Astonish- 
ment/* Pp. 105, 106. 
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Lettfrs on Minions, By Win, jam 
Swan, laN* Missionary in Siberia. With 
an Introductory Preface, by Wiixi am 
On me, late Foreign Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society. Second 
Edition. Ixjndon : Snow. l2mo. Pp. 
xxviii., 302. 

The continual demand for these Letters, 
although they have now been for several 
years before the public, shows the estima- 
tion in which they are held. For accurate 
discrimination, sound judgment, and c^eep* 
toned piety,— if not unequalled, they are 
at least not surpassed, by any similar pub- 
lications. 

Mamma’s Fikht Lesson Book. By A 
Mother. Religious Tract Society. 
24 mo. Pp. J32. 

A mother’s first lessons are of incalcu- 
lable importance. They have an un per- 
ceived, but certain influence upon charac- 
ter, and npon eternity. To find good 
common sense, blench d with right prin- 
ciple and truly Christian knowledge, hi a 
child's first book, is, indeed, a somewhat 
rare thing. It is, however, here. We 
cordially recommend this mother's first 
lesson book. Our readers will not he dis- 
appointed with the lesson on forgiveness , 
at page 96, and we hope that the mothers 
among them will not fail to show their 
little ones that the obligations of indivi- 
duals are those of nations also : “ Do good 
to them who despitefully use you and 
persecute you." 


Old Humphrey's Waiks in London 
and its Neighbourhood. Religious 
Tract Society. 2 4 mo. Pp. 352. 

A moral and religious companion to the 
Sights in I<ondon. It is written in Old 
Humphrey’s best style, and unexception- 
able, so far as we have seen, in its spirit and 
tendency. We quote the last few lines of 
the book. 


“ London, the goodliest city beneath the 
stars, has yielded me much of pleasure. 
Peace to her walls, and prosperity to 
her palaces l May her people, and the 
strangers within her gates, while here, 
be defended evermore from evil by the arm 
of the Eternal, and afterwards become in- 
habitants of the golden city, to behold and 
to share the glory of the Redeemer." 

Electricity; its Phenomena, Laws, and 
Results. London: Religious Tract So- 
ciety. Royal 32 mo. Pp. 184. 

This work is from the pen of Edwin 
Sidney, and is every way creditable to his 
scientific research and religious character. 

Thf. End of Controversy ; being Stric- 
tures on Dr. Milner's work in support 
of Popish Errors, entitled “ The End of 
Religions Controversy." By Wilmam 
M 'Gavin, Esq. Religious Tract So- 
ciety. Pp. 416. 

Sketch op Popery. Religions Tract 
Society. 32mo. Pp. 300. 

Both the above little books are well 
adapted to the present agitated state of the 
public mind on the subjects to which they 
refer. Truth should be the object of all. 
" The spirit of meekness" is indispensable 
to the successful pursuit of it. " The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal ; but 
mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds.” 

The Tongue.— The Sense of Smeli* 
Religious Tract Society. 

Two more of the series of the Senses ; 
and highly interesting and instructive. 

Katrerine. By Charles B. Tayleu, 
B.A. Religious Tract Society. 

An instructive lesson respecting the sanc- 
tification of the Lord's-day. 


THE PfcACE CONVENTION. 

This sheet is passing through the press while! the Convention is 
sitting. We take this opportunity, therefore, of announcing to our readers 
that an Extra Number of the fierald will be prepared and published as 
speedily as possible, containing an account of the proceedings of that as- 
sembly. A numerous delegation from America is present, and there is 
every reason to hope that the movement will be highly satisfactory to the 
friends of peace. 


Tyta it Reed, Printer*, Boh court, London. 
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FIRST GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION, 

JIKI.D AT FREEMASONS' llAI.L, (ill EAT Wl/KEN STWEKT, LONDON, 

On Thursday , June 22 nd t and the, two following days. 


It is now our pleasing; duty to inform the friends of peace, that the sittings 
of the Convention have taken place as it was proposed that they should ; 
and that they have exceeded in interest and harmony our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. There is abundant cause for gratitude to Him who is the Author 
of all good, for the help which he lias mercifully afforded to his servants. 
A deep sense of the magnitude of the object evidently pervaded the breasts 
of the delegates ; *and an anxious desire to promote the general result, rather 
than to gain attention to any peculiarity of individual opinion, was strongly 
manifest. There was, throughout the assembly, a marked response to every 
expression of Christian sentiment and feeling, from whomsoever it proceeded ; 
all the deliberations were conducted in a serioua and orderly manner ; and, 
os it is believed, with scarcely even a temporary interruption of mutual con- 
fidence and good-will. It is not pretended that there was nothing of human 
infirmity and sin, over which it behoves us to mourn ; but there was an evi- 
dent aim to speak and act in the fear of God, and with a due regard to the 
will of the Saviour, for which we have great reason to be thankful. "Not 
unto us, O Loan, not unto us; but unto thy name give we glory, for 
thy mercy, and for thy truth’s Bake." Upon the results of the Convention, 
this is not the time to speak ; but it may safely be affirmed, that a greater 
degree of attention has been gained to the principle upon which Peace So- 
cieties are founded than it has ever received before ; whilst the deliberate 
opinions which the Convention has recorded as to the means of diffusing and 
carrying out that principle, cannot fail to produce discussion, always favour- 
able to truth, if they should not have the immediate effect of interposing a 
check to the councils of war, and strengthening the friendly alliances of na- 
tions. The readiness with which the leading journals of the day have re- 
corded the proceedings of the Convention, is* an evident token for good, and 
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will in itself do something to mould public opinion in our favour; even their 
mistaken critiques will excite inquiry, and lead to discussion. The very 
critical juncture at which the Convention has been permitted to assemble, is 
favourable to its design ; and the strong feelings against war, and for peace, 
which everywhere prevail, even though not universally based on the convic- 
tion that 44 war is inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of Christianity/ 1 
will receive a new impulse from the doings of the Convention. Men belong- 
ing to all political parties, as well as to almost all religious denominations, 
have been found united in our assemblies, and alive to the importance of our 
object ; whilst every other philanthropic enterprise has been seen to need our 
uid, or to be ready to help our cause. The gathering sympathies of all truly 
benevolent men arc obviously \Cith us ; and whilst it is our duty on the one 
hand, to observe how everything really good and useful must he traced to the 
influence, direct or indirect, of Christian truth, it is equally interesting on 
the other hand, to notice how in the all-wise arrangements of a superintending 
Providence, everything is made subservient to the progress of the gospel, and 
the attainment of its contemplated and appointed results. Universal history 
proves t hut great principles require time to work; and there is still enough 
in the prevalence and power of that which is false und sinful, to repress en- 
thusiasm as to the speedy termination of the miseries of the world. But the 
experience of our own age warrants the conclusion, that events will ripen with a 
rapidity herctofoic unprecedented ; and all tilings indicate that the redemp- 
tion of the world draweth nigh. To have done any thing, as instruments to 
promote this result, will ere long prove to each of us one of the highest 
sources of satisfaction. 

“The wolf, also, shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and 
a little child slmll lead them/’ Isaiah xi. 6. “ Hk shall come down like rain 

upon the mown grass : as shown s that water the earth. In his days shall 
the righteous flourish ; und abundance of peace so long as the moon eu- 
dureth,” Psalm Ixxii. 6, 7. 


The Constitution 

Of the Convention was arranged upon the annexed basis ; and delegates were 
returned and took their seats under each of its provisions : — 

44 1st. Members of the Convention, to consist of Officers and Committee of 
the London Peace Society. 

44 2nd. All persons nominated by Peace Societies and Associations, at home 
or abroad, whether auxiliary or otherwise to the London Society. 

44 3rd. All persons nominated by religious bodies or societies, and philan- 
thropic, literary, or scientific institutions. 

44 4th. All persons appointed at public meetings of towns or districts, spe- 
cially convened for the purpose. 

• 4 5th. All persons specially nominated by vote of the London Committee.” 

The total number of delegates so appointed was 334 ; being 292 from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; *26 from the Peace Societies 
in the United States of America ; and 6 from the Continent of Europe. The 
actual attendance during the three days was about 150. A considerable 
Humber of visitors were also present at "each of the sittings, both ladies and 
gentlemen. 
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THE FIRST SESSION, 

THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1843. (10 A.M.) 

At a few minutes after the hour appointed, John Lee, Esq., LL.D,, F.R.S., 
&c,, the Chairman of the London Peace Society’s Committee, in pursuance of 
the preliminary arrangements, rose to move, — “That Charles Hindley, Eeq*. 
M.P., be requested to act as President of this Convention. 1 ’ 

In doing this, Dr. Lee said : — 

“Gentlemen, Friends of the cause of Permanent and Universal Peace throughout the 
world, — T have been requested to propose to you the name of a gentleman who is con- 
sidered most eligible to hold the station of president of this Convention ; which projiosal 
I trust will meet wiih an unanimous reception by you. But before I do this, I feel bound 
in duty, in gratitude, and in respect to the Committee, who have undertaken the labour of 
conducting the affairs of this Peace Convention to the crisis to which it has at present 
arriM-d, — 1 foil it my duly to return them thanks for the labour they have bestowed; 
and 1 am sure befoie this Convention doses, that it will give them its unanimous appro- 
bation/’ . “ But allow me to ask of this numerous and respectable meeting, 

' What has brought us together? and how were we assembled f ' ” The Doctor here 
briefly refined to the rircimi'innct s which originated the Convention, and which are de- 
tailed in an official document that follows ; uiul to the fact of delegates bting assembled 
from different parts of the world. Dr. Leo then proceeded: u 1 will now name the 
gentleman whom I consider most worthy of the office of chairman, Charles llindley, 
Ksq., M.P., and would only add that the members of the Peace Society in London are 
sensible of the services which that gentleman rendered them when he took the chair at 
their nmiiversaiy meeting m 1041/’ 

The motion was seconded by Amnsa Walker, Esq., Professor of Political 
Economy in the Obcrlin Institute, Ohio ; put to the Convention ; and unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Hindley having taken the chair, stated that “the sittings of this 
Convention would open cacti day in the same manner as those of the Anti- 
Slavery Convcntiort had done, by silent prayer to that heavenly Father who 
will regard this as his work.” 

At the close of this devotional exercise, the chairman rose, and said : — 

u I regret extremely that the situation which I have the honour to hold, is not occu- 
pied by some one more worthy and more capable of doing so. I am sorry to say, that 
at the present time 1 am so unwell that 1 fear 1 shall be unable to remain during the 
whole of the proceedings. I take ti deep interest in the work which has called us to- 
gether. I trust the time will come— -yea, soon come — which is anticipated in Scripture, 
when * swords shall be turned into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and 
when nations sliall learn war no more.* The unchristian nature of war must be evident 
to every one ; and how it was possible that Christian and civilised nations could go to war 
with each other, when there were other more ready and simple means of settling disputes, 
will be the wonder of future generations. It appears to me that the greatest improve- 
ment must take pltce in the world before we can expect that nations will at no time 
quarrel w«h each other. In, therefore, attempting to promote the principles of peace, 
we are not bound to assert that there shall be no disputes, but how we shall settle them. 
Leaving any independent nation, such as France or America, to decide between other 
nations, appears a much more simple way of settling disputes than going to war. May I 
be allowed here to allude to a subject which has recently been brought before us— I mean 
Tahiti. It will, of course, be in the knowledge of most here, that the French Admiral 
having alleged that some outrages had been committed on the French missionaries, de- 
manded a large sum of money or the possession of the island. The Queen Pomare at 
length consented that it should be given up to him. Now, of course, this excited great 
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interest on account of the surrosful oin r.itions which the Missionary Societies had long 
carried on in that island. It w.is my lot to preside at a meeting in Exeter-lmll, and to 
carry a memorial from that meeting to Lord Aberdeen respecting it ; for at that time it 
was not known that the French Government had approved of the act of the admiral. 

“In speaking with Lord Aberdeen, I suggested that several commissioners should be 
appointed to go out to that island to see if really it were die wish of Queen Pomare to 
be placed under the protection of France, and if this really were the case we could have 
no right whatever to object. Now, it appeared to me that this was very simple. But in 
the course of conversation with Lord Aberdeen, he said that it might possibly happen 
that we should be involved in a war with France respecting that. 

u Now, it appeared to me, that if we could fall out with France for such an insignifi* 
cant island, of no political importance whatever, the principles of peace were far from 
being established. Now, why not ifisuch cases as this, where there is a dispute,— why 
not refer it to some nation such as America, or to the King of Holland, or to some im- 
partial power. 

H The French have taken possession of Tahiti. We have been obliged to submit, 
and Queen Pomare, a weak sovereign, has of course been obliged to submit also* Now 
it appears to me that this was not right. And I think you will admit that it was wrong 
in France to take possession of the island ; but you will admit, also, that it was a very 
foolish idea to think of England going to war on such an account ; yet at the same time 
that does not lessen the wrong. There is a positive wrong and injustice committed. 
And, as I said to Lord Aberdeen, ‘ I hope the ume will come when uations, like indivi- 
duals, will be responsible for their conduct.’ Now, unfortunately, governments do Unit 
which private individuals would not be permitted to do on any account. I said to Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘ I trust the time will come when public opinion all over the civilised world 
will not tamely allow France, or England, or any other strong power to act unjustly to a 
weaker.' I mention this in order to show, that in carrying out our principles we do anti- 
cipate that disputes may arise, but there are eternal principles of justice and truth, not- 
withstanding; and we can refer their decision to some other independent power. 1 beg 
pardon for having trespassed to such a length ; perhaps you will now allow me before I 
sit down, to suggest, as we meet for practical purposes, that our observations generally 
may be of a practical nature. 1 trust that we shall keep to the point, and that our ob- 
servations will have reference to the practical carrying out of the principles which we 
profess." 

The Rev. John Jefferson, one of the secretaries of the London Peace 
Society, then read the following “ Statement as to the Origin and Objects of 
the Convention , the Principle upon which it had been called f and the Means 
which had been vsed to assemble it ." 

The proposal to hold a Peace Convention appears to have been first pub- 
licly expressed in a meeting held at Boston, in the United States, on the 
29th of July, 1841. At this meeting, there were present many of the most 
active members of the American Peace Society ; when a suggestion that a 
conference of the friends of peace should be held in London, to consult on 
the measures which are best adapted to promote universal peace amongst the 
nations of the earth, was unanimously approved, and a wish was expressed 
that the friends of the cause in other countries should correspond and consult 
for the promotion of such a Convention. At the same nfteting it was also 
resolved,— u That the suggestion by the Honourable Judge Jay, of the inser- 
tion of a clause in all conventional treaties between nations, mutually binding 
the parties to submit all international disputes to the arbitration of some one 
or more friendly powers, presents a definite and practicable object of effort, 
worthy of the serious attention of the friends of peace.” 

The resolutions adopted in Boston, were transmitted to England by Joseph 
Sturge, Esq,, who was present when they were passed; and on the lfitfc of 
September, 1841, the Committee of the London Peace Society was specially 
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convened to consider them* Mr. Sturge met the Committee oil that occasion, 
and several other gentlemen were also present by invitation. The proposal 
was cordially responded to, and the following resolutions were adopted ■ , 

" 1. That this meeting have received with sincere gratification, the resolu- 
tions transmitted through their friend, Mr. Joseph Sturge. from a meeting 
held in the city of Boston ; and now express their strong approbation of the 
proposal made by Jndge Jav f relative to the mode of settling international 
disputes, as a sound practical measure, entirely harmonizing with the princi- 
ples of the Peace Society, and the general adoption of which would be a 
blessing to the world. 

“ 2. That this meeting receives, with great satisfaction, the suggestion for 
a general conference of the friends of peace of this and other nations, to be 
held at an early opportunity, for the purpose of consulting on the measures 
which may be best adapted to promote permanent and universal peace/* 

An extensive correspondence upon the subject was at once opened ; and, after 
much preliminary discussion, it was determined to invite a number of the 
friends of peace to an open conference, in order to ascertain more satisfac- 
torily their sentiments as to the desirableness of holding the proposed Con- 
vention. This conference was held in London, on the 14th of May, 1842 ; 
and was attended by about seventy persons, including several members of 
Parliament, several ministers of religion of different denominations, and tnutiy 
of the lending friends of the cause in this country. At this conference it was 
resolved unanimously, — “ That it is highly desirable for the friends of peace 
to hold a Convention of persons from different nations, to deliberate upon the 
best means, under the Divine blessing, to show the world the evil and inex- 
pediency of the spirit and practice of war, and to promote pe rmanent and 
universal peace ;** and it was referred to the Committee of the London Peace 
Society, with a number of other gentlemen, who were then named, to fix the 
time for bolding the Convention. In the following month (June, 1842), it 
was resolved, — “ That the Peace Convention should immediately succeed that 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, in 1843.** 

The immediate arrangements for carrying this resolution into effect, were 
painfully delayed by the sudden decease of the Hev. N. M. Harry ; so that it 
was not until the 17th of February, in the present year, that the Committee 
were able to place before their friends a programme of the constitution, prin- 
ciples, object, and business of the Convention, and to appoint n Sub-committee 
to carry out the details of the measure. Since that period, active meana 
have been used to secure the co-operation of the friends of peace in various 
parts of the world. Circulars were forthwith prepared and forwarded to all 
the correspondents of the London Pence Society throughout the United 
Kingdom, requesting their attention to the proposed order of business, and 
urging the appointment of delegates. Pains were taken to secure a notice of 
the object in the leading periodicals and newspapers, both in town and coun- 
try, and with considerable success. Copies of the circular, and of Jay’s 
treatise on " War and Peace,** have also been sent to every member of the 
British Legislature, to the ambassadors from foreign nations, and to each of 
the learned judges. * 

The earliest opportunity was seized to communicate with the American 
Peace Society ; whbse Committee at once reprinted the programme, and pre- 
fixed to it a circular of their own, adapted to excite suitable attention amongst 
the numerous friends of the cause in that country ; and the secular and re- 
ligious newspapers were employed to diffuse the information throughout the 
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states. Their warm interest in the object is proved by the numerous delega- 
tion which they have appointed. On the Continent, the Committee entered 
into correspondence with individuals in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburgh, 
and Spain ; and through the medium of Mr. Rigaud with Paris, Lyons, and 
Strasburgh, in France ; Geneva, Lausanne, Vevey, Berne, and Basle, in 
Switzerland ; Manhcim, Mayence, Frankfort, Nieuwyd, and Bonn, in Ger- 
many ; with Brussels, Antwerp, and Mona, in Belgium ; and with Stockholm, 
thecapital of Sweden. To all these places Mr. Rigaud wrote, and forwarded a 
copy of the programme, translated into the French language. The pro- 
gramme was sent, ulso, to the principal journals on the Continent. From 
Paris, Brussels, and Mons, delegates have been appointed, including the Mar- 
quis de la Rochefoiicuuld Liancourt, president of the Society of Christian Morals, 
in Paris ; and from some of the other places letters have been received. The Com- 
mittee addressed letters also to some of the British colonies in the West Indies, 
and to Toronto and Montreal, in Canada ; from Toronto a reply has come to 
hand. Immediate steps were also taken to secure the preparation of the three 
general papers proposed to be submitted to the Convention; this service has 
been kindly rendered by the llev. John Burnet, II. T. J. Macnamarn, Esq., 
and the Rev. J. Pyc Smith, D.D., F.R.S., &c. An effort has also been made 
to obtain extended and accurate information on the various statistics of war 
and peace. The time has not been sufficient to combine and arrange the 
result of these inquiries; but Mr. John Allen, of Liskeard, will place before 
the Convention a mass of valuable materials which he has kindly prepared for 
this purpose ; and further assistance will he obtained from other quarters. 
Arrangements have also been made to hold a public meeting at Exeter-hall, in 
immediate connexion with the sittings and objects of the Convention. 

The Pkincivlk upon which the Convention has been called is, 11 That war 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity , and the true interests of mankind 
and the Object at which it shall aim, as defined by the conference. May 14th, 
1842, ** To deliberate upon the best means , under the Divine blessing^ to show 
the world the evil and inexpediency if the spirit and practice of war , and to 
promote permanent and universal peace.” 

In pursuance of these resolutions and arrangements, the Convention is now 9 
in the good providence of God, permitted to assemble. The object which i8 
before it, is one of the most interesting and important for which a large as- 
sembly can be convened ; and can be rightly approached only in deep serious- 
ness of spirit, with true benevolence of heart, und in humble dependence upon 
Divine aid ; without this, all our deliberations will be unprofitable and vain. 
The pacific principles of Christianity are as yet very imperfectly understood 
by too many of the disciples of Jesus ; and have been but partially enforced 
and diffused by those who have received them. It is for this Convention to 
give greater prominence to these principles, and to devise means whereby 
they may be more generally known, and more practically regarded. To en- 
lighten the public mind, and to concentrate and employ the force of public 
opinion to influence those who rule over the nations against war, and in flavour 
of peace, is one of the most necessary and legitimate efforts of Christian be- 
nevolence and zeal. War is, unquestionably, one of the greatest evils which 
afflict mankind ; not only are the horrors of the battle-fiejd indescribable, but 
the entire tendency of the military system is demoralizing and debusing in the 
greatest degree ; whilst the wilful sacrifice of life involves an amount of guilt 
which no human miud can duly estimate ; and the dishonour done to the name 
and religion of Jesus, — to say nothing of the hinderances thrown in the way 
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of its progress, or the sanction given to the cavils of infidelity,— is too serious 
and extensive to be fully realized. This is the evil we deplore and reprobate. 
We meet to bear testimony against it before the world, and to devise means 
for its extinction. We can employ no violence ; our cause does not need it ; 
our religion forbids it. 44 The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace, of 
them that make peace. H 44 The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God,*' Our only weapon, is truth ; our only authority, the gospel of our 
Saviour ; our only object, 44 peace on earth, and good-will towards men 
our only temper, 44 the meekness and gentleness of Christ/ 1 Mere human 
effort, indeed, would effect little ; but 44 we can do all things ” by the power 
and help of the Most High. He is our strength, and our stay. His pro* 
mine cannot fail. We meet under his sanction, and we desire to deliberate 
and act in his fear. 

44 In the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of the house of 
the Loan shull be established in the top of the mountains, and it shall be ex- 
alted above the hills ; and people shall flow unto it. And many nations shall 
come and say. Come, and let uh go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths ; for the law shull go forth out of Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many peoples, and 
rebuke strong nations afar off ; and they shall heat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooka ; nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. Hut they shall sit every 
man under his vine, and under his fig-tree ; and none shall make them afraid ; 
for the mouth of the Loud of hosts hath spoken it.” (Micah iv. 1 — 4.) 


Mr. Jefferson afterwards read a list of the delegates who had been ap- 
pointed to the Convention, and the source of their appointment. He stated 
that the London Committee had thought it only right to enrol as delegates, 
the names of the seventy gentlemen who composed the conference of May, 
1842. The following gentlemen had intimated their regret at not being able 
to be present Joseph John Gurney, Esq., of Norwich; Mr. Henry Rich- 
ardson, of Newcastle; Mr. J. S. Mollet, of Amsterdam; Joseph Eaton, 
Esq., of Bristol; Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.B., of Exeter; Sir F. A. Macken- 
zie; C. Bowley, Esq., of Cirencester ; Mr. David Anderson, of JDrifficld ; Mr. 
John Bright, of Rochdale ; Mr. Thomas Mounsey, of Sunderland ; Rev. 
Richard Knill, of Wotton-undcr-Edge ; Rev. Samuel Ransom, of Hackney } 
Mr. William Fry, of Culmstock; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., Brayton-h&ll ; 
Mr. J. J. Fox, of Devizes ; Edward Baines, Esq., of Leeds ; Kedgwin Hos- 
kins, Esq., M.P. ; Rev. T. G. Stamper, of Uxbridge ; Thomas Hancock, Esq., 
M.D., of Lisburnc ; Richard Allen, Esq., of Dublin ; James Backhouse, 
Esq., of York; Mr. Robert Marsh, of Dorking; Mr. James Gilpin, of Bris- 
tol ; and Mr. James Day, of London. 

The secretary then read the 44 Rules for conducting the business of the 
Convention as they had been prepared by the Committee. 

Upon the first rule being put, considerable discussion arose as to the words 
in which the Principle of the Convention bad been defined. One or two 
amendments were moved, but the rule as originally proposed was adopted 
almost unanimously. A slight alteration was made in the seventh rule ; the 
rest were agreed to as proposed. The rules adopted are the following : — 

1st. The Convention having been properly constituted# no discussion of 
the fundamental principle to be allowed# but the attention of the members to 
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be exclusively directed to the consideration and adoption of such means, con- 
sistently with this principle, as may most speedily and certainly effect the 
great object in view. 

2nd. That the Convention do sit twice in each day, commencing at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and at four o’clock in the afternoon ; and that the 
vice-presidents be requested to preside alternately in the absence of the 
president. 

•3rd. That all original papers, propositions, and resolutions, be submitted in 
writing to the secretaries, at a period not later than the close of the sitting 
previous to that in which it is proposed to introduce them ; and that all 
amendments and propositions arising out of business under discussion, be 
submitted to the chairman in writing at the time. 

4th, That the secretaries be instructed to report, at the close of each sit- 
ting, to the chairman, the subjects upon which it is proposed that informa- 
tion shall at the next sitting be communicated to the Convention; and that 
such subjects shall be regularly disposed of before any other matter be in- 
troduced. 

5th. That as occasions may arise, committees shall be appointed to draft 
addresses, prepare resolutions, &c., to be passed through the hands of the 
secretaries to the chairman. 

6th. That no member of the Convention shall be allowed to speak twice on 
the same subject, except in explanation ; or the opener, by way of conclusion, 
in reply. 

7th. That all documents emanating from the Convention shall be signed 
by the chairman. 

8th. That all letters and documents addressed to this Convention, or to the 
chairman, be referred to the secretaries. 

9th. That no new business be introduced, in the morning sitting, after 
half-past one o’clock. 

Joseph Theoklmss Prick, Esq., rose to move, — "That the following 
gentlemen be requested to act as vice-presidents to the Convention ; viz., 
Joseph Brothertou, Esq., M.P., Joseph Sturge, Esq., John Tappan, Esq., 
the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, Ainasa Walker, Esq., and Thomas 
Cock, Esq.. M.D." 

The Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, in seconding the resolution remarked, 

“ That he thought the vice-pie»idpnts should sit on each side the chair, so that if any 
question arose, the body of the Com cation might sit still, until they learned how it had 
been decided by the gentlemen there." 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously ; and the vice-presidents 
took their seats on the platform. 

George M.Gibbes, Esq., then moved, and John Tappan, Esq., seconded, 
— " That the following gentlemen be requested to act as secretaries to this 
Convention: — Mr. Frederick Wheeler, Mr. William Grimshaw, Jun., Mr. 
George Wood, Kev. G. C. Beckwith, and Rev. John Jefferson.*’ 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. John Burket then read the paper which he had prepared on 
** The essential sinfulness of War, and its direct opposition to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, the prosperity of nations , and the true interests cf 
mankind ” 

After defining sin to be ** that which is contrary to the will of God/* I&r. 
B. applies this definition by showing that war » a misapplication of the 
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powers and faculties that God has given us ; a violation of the arrangements 
of nature ; and altogether opposed to the discoveries and precepts of revela- 
tion. Under the last named particular, Mr. B. enters at length into the ob- 
jection to peace views which has been founded upon the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and shows that the Jews were employed by God to inflict punitive 
justice upon the Canaanites, but that they were not engaged in war with 
them, according to the ordinary use of the term war. He argues that the 
morality of the Old Testament enjoins brotherly-kindness, even towards 
strangers ; and that the whole of the Old Testament is iu keeping with the 
spirit and precepts of the New ; where he says, “ there can be no difficulty in 
perceiving that war is contrary to the genius of that benevolent and generous 
system of revelation/' Some remarks follow upon the conduct of tho Saviour, 
his language before Pilate, and his address to his disciples about the “ two 
swords/' The impolicy of war is next referred to in the paper, and it is 
shown that the instability of nations 1ms alwnys been in proportion to their 
wars, and has arisen out of them. This is instanced in the case of ancient 
Egypt ; the Chaldean and Persian empires ; the conquests of Alexander, and 
of the Romans ; and in more modern timeB In the vast monarchy of Charle- 
magne, and the revolutionary wars of France. Mr. B. then goes on to speak 
of the difficulties which the friends of pacific principles have to contend with 
in the prejudices of mankind, who have learned to look on war as the glory 
of nations, and have employed painting, sculpture, architecture, history, 
poetry, heraldry, to celebrate its glory. An inquiry is then made os to what 
would probably have been the state of our own country at the present time, had 
the talents employed in war been consecrated to the arts of peace ; and the war- 
rior is contrasted with the philosopher, the mechanic, the engineer, the man of 
science and literature, who " rise to eminence by the good which they dif- 
fuse," &c. The paper closes with an appeal to the philanthropist, the 
moralist, and, above all, to the religious man, to examine this great evil in the 
light of truth, and to exert themselves to the utmost to secure its extinction. 
M Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called the children of God/' 

During the reading of this paper, Mr. Bindley was compelled to leave, and 
the chair was filled by John Tappan, Esq. 

The paper having been read, the Rev. James Hahoiieaves, who for many 
years has been the active secretary of* the London Peace Society, moved the 
following resolution M That the paper which has now been read be referred 
to the following gentlemen, as a committee, to consider its contents, and re- 
port as to the course to be adopted upon it by this Convention : the Rev, 
John Burnet, Amasa Walker, Esq., Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, Rev. J. W. 
Pennington, Samuel Bowly, Esq., Rev. Thomas Morgan, Edward Smith, 
Esq., Joseph T. Price, Esq., and Arnold Buffum, Esq." Mr, Hargreaves 
spoke to 'the following effect : — 

“ Whether I have anything to say to the purpose, t must leave for you to judge after 
I have said it. It may be news to some present that lam one of the oldest members 
of the Peace Society. 1 had embraced the principles from the contents of Divine reve- 
lation, before the Society had any existence. It was supposed that 1 was out of my 
mind by attempting to apeak in condemnation of war. However, my convictions have 
grown with my years, and the longer X live, the stronger attachment do I fee 1 to this 
cause and to iu sacred principles. War is said to be essentially sinful, not accidentally 
so — not under some peculiar circumstances, but under all circumstances. Much has been 
said this morning respecting alt war. Now, I think that the term 4 war,’ is sufficiently full 
and explicit. Moses himself forbade a soldier to come into the tabernacle for a certain 
time after he had been engaged in war. And I think that there is a statute in the Greek 
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church which excludes a soldier from the communion for a certain time. The Attic 
law banished a man who had only by accident killed his fellow man. If I were to 
iqieak of the essential sinfulness of war, I should appeal to the New Testament. There 
cannot he u doubt bur that war t« directly opposed to the tirtlv which the Saviour of man* 
kind lias assumed, lie is the Prmce of Peace! It would be needless in me at this 
tune, to enlarge upon the evils which arise out of war. It is a complication of all the 
maladies which have afflicted the human race. It renounces all the ten commandments, 
and breaks all the* precepts of the New Testament with impunity. Those who are en- 
gaged in war not only may break the commandments of the Bible, but they must at any 
time do so by the command of their superior officers ; for they engage when they enter 
into the army to obey their officers in all things, ‘ so help me God.* When, therefore, 
the commands of God and the commands ol man clash, the soldier, if lie obeys God, 
will be punished by man, and if he obey man, he incurs the displeasure of God. War 
is directly opposed to the principles of the Old Testament, to the precepts of the new 
dispensation, to the mission of Christ, to the doctrines of the gospel, and to the Lord’s 
prayer. 1 low can we reconcile war with that * wisdom which is from above, which is 
first pure, then pence, dde, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy, and of good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy r War is opposed to the beatitudes in the 
/>tli chapter of the Gospel of Matthew I have sometimes been amused in my own 
mind, at thinking what kmd of a regiment, a regiment of soldiers would bt> who pos- 
sessed all the characteristics there mcniioned. * Blessed are the poor in spirit.* 4 Blessed 
sue the meek.* 4 Blessed are the merciful.' If soldiers had these qualifications, could 
their officers make them take swords and bayonets in their hands, or make them discharge 
cannons?" (The speaker here rrlated an anecdote of a person who, when commanded to 
take hold of a gun, would not touch it. They put it in his hands ; he let it fall. They 
hound him and whipp'd him, hut he said, “ I am ready to serve you in anything I can 
with a good conscience, but I cannot shed the blood of my fellow-creatures and so 
after three months* trial ami abuse, they gave him up as incurable, and gave him an 
honourable discharge ; and he spent three years after this in preaching the gospel of 
Christ.) Mr. Hargreaves proceeded : 14 We are told in Scripture to * love our enemies,’ 
and religion is love. But what evidence can there lie of that principle in a person who 
would take away the life of his fellow man in battle? Love is the ruling passion of the 
Christian’s breast ; and how can \vc reconcile that love with going to war ? I cannot 
toll. The language of the primitive Christians was, ‘ I am not able to fight. 1 am a 
ChrisOun, and therefore I cannot fight/ Those persons who ad rotate the propriety of 
war, ought to throw away their Bible*. There are many remarks in the paper which we 
have heard road, which call for very deep thought and consideration. It is one of the 
most masterly addresses I have ever heard. War and Christianity are opposites ; 
they are directly opposed to each oilier ; nnd we might us soon attemp to reconcile light 
and darkness, us to join Christianity and war. We have the testimony of great warriors 
upon this subject. Our own Duke of Wellington sat'd, a little time ago, that 4 those who 
had nice consciences about religion had no business in the army ;* and Buonaparte Said, 
thAt‘ if a man were not bad when fie enlisted, they must make him so, for the u»orsc the 
twa«, the better the soldier.' There is one hule anecdote which 1 will just mention ; it 
is about a person whose name is dear to my heart; I mean William Ladd, Ladd kept 
sheep, but his neighbour’s sheep would break iuto his farm and eat his grain. He re- 
monstrated and sent messages, but still they continued to come. At last, Ladd lost his 
balance, and lie told his men that if the sheep came again they were to set the dogs at 
them, and if that would not do, to shoot them. As he rode home his mind felt very 
uneasy about it ; and the next morning he went to his neighbour, who was chopping 
wood, and he said, * Good morning, neighbour.* He never looked up. 4 Good morn- 
ing, sir.* He gave a kind of a grunt. 1 Well, neighbour, I am come about these sheep.’ 
4 Ah ! the sheep. Is it right to be talking about shooting a poor man’s sheep?* * No; 
no ;* replied Ladd, * l was wrong, neighbour, altogether wrong; but l am going to make 
a proposal to you, which I hope you will accept * ‘ What is it T said the roan. ‘ Why, 
that your sheep should be driven lo my homestead farm, and put along wi*?i mine till 
the mil of the year, and then you shall take them back ; and if auy be missing, you shall 
pick an equal number out of my flock.’ 4 You don’t mean so, neighbour, do you ? 
Are you in earnest ?* *To be sure I am.’ 4 That f s another thing; but I will take care, 
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neighbour, that my sheep shall not trouble you any more, and if it tie requisite I will shut 
them up/ Ladd has been called the Apostle of Peace in America ; and such a man is 
an honour to any country. Now, no nation can go to war unless it has got some 
other nation to go to war with. Let a pugilist stand ready to fight, and he will find 
plenty to give him a challenge ; but if he put lus hands in his pocket, no person will 
think of fighting with him. There must always be two sides to a match, or else there 
can be no fighting. 1 wish before l conclude to bear my testimony against war, and it 
may be my last. The term war includes every kind of war, whether you put * all 1 be- 
fore it or not; and, therefore, I condemn not only war in the abstract, but all wars, of 
whatever kind they may be. With these remarks, I move the resolution which has been 
put into my hand/’ 

The Rev. George C. Beckwith seconded the motion. He said : — 

“ That he might go into a wide range of observation, for the paper might be considered 
as giving a synoptical view of the whole subject, and opens a wide field for observation, 
lie was not disposed at that lime to enter upon that field^but the proper course lie con- 
ceived was to refei it to a committee, as was proposed by the resolution, and then the 
way would lie open for discussion, lie was very happy to hoar the remarks of his re- 
spected friend. He was very glad to find that that, paper condemned war as being op- 
|K>»ed to the whole will of Cod, as revealed in the constitution of man, in the course of 
Ins providence, in the order of nature, and in the book of revelation, — not only to the 
New Testament, but also to the moral precepts of the Old ; that war in all its essential 
parts, and in all its indisputable element*, is as utterly opposed to the principles of the 
Old Testament ns to the principles of the New ; opposed as well to the decalogue as to 
the sermon delivered on the mount. He (Mr. B. ) would therefore refer this to the 
committee, in expectation that in the afternoon session the subject would be brought 
before the Convention.” 

Mr. William Forster regarded it as a step towards the object, that we are prepared 
to speak of war as a sin. He read some extracts from the public papers respecting the 
war in Scinde, and expressed his hope that the Convention would not separate without 
passing a resolution expressive of its opinion of that war. He hoped that the time is not 
distant when in the houses of Parliament will be found men of that Christian principle 
and moral courage, which will lead them to oppose votes of thanks to warriors. 

After further discussion, in which Mr. George Pilkington, Arnold Buffum, 
Esq,, Mr. James (!. Fuller, and Dr. Ritchie took part, the motion was agreed 
to, with the understanding that all remarks on the paper should be forwarded 
to the committee in writing. 

Mr. Jefferson then read a letter from Samuel JS. Coucs, Esq., President 
of the American Peace Society, explaining his absence from the Convention. 

Joseph Sturge, Esq., read the following letter addressed to himself ; 
dated Jamaica, April 27, 1843 : — 

“ Dear Sir, — We the undersigned Baptist Missionaries being of opinion that all war 
is contrary to the spirit and precepts of our holy religion, and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the human race, take the liberty of requesting you to represent us at the 
approaching Peace Convention to be held in London. 

“ We are, dear sir, yours very truly, 

“ William Knibb, John E. Henderson, 

Benjamin B. Dexter, Edward Hewett, 

John Hutchins, Jo«n May, 

John Clark, Henry John Dutton, 

Thomas Pickton, Walter Dandy/’ 

Letters were also read from the Rev. William Hoffman, of Basle, on behalf 
of the Evangelical Missionary Society ; from M, Appia, Pastor of the French 
Church, at Frankfort ; and from Mr. J. S. Moliet, of Amsterdam ; when the 
Convention adjourned to 4 p.m. 
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FIRST DAY’S SITTING, 

junk 22 , 1843 . (afternoon.) 

Charles IIindley, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Jefferson read the minutes of the morning sitting, which were con- 
firmed. 

He also reported the appointment of delegates from Norwich, Hull, and 
Nottingham ; and stated that a letter had been received from the Rev. B. 
Godwyn, of Oxford, expressing his regret at not being able to attend. 

Letters were then presented to the Convention, and partially read, from 
the friends of peace at Geneva, by M. Ramu, Pastor; from M. Pecquer, of 
Paris; from Count D. F^lich, of Stockholm; and from the Rev. John Roaf, 
of Toronto. 

The president then introduced William Sharman Crawford, Esq., 
M.P., who said : — 

“ I felt it my duty to attend here on this occasion to express roy adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of this Convention — that war is inconsistent with Christianity. I regret that I was 
not able to utlend here this morning. The exercises connected with my parliamentary 
duty prevented me, and it will he equally impossible for me to continue here for any 
length of time, as I am under the necessity of being in my place in the House of Com- 
mons at five o’clock this evening ; but, Sir, l could not avoid the wish to make my 
personal appearance at this meeting, to express my desire to promote the great object 
which this Convention has in view. Sir, it does not require one moment’s thought in my 
mind, to exptess my adhesion to, and my concurrence in, the resolution which is in my 
hand. It is plain, that no wurs in which this country has ever been engaged were more 
completely hostile to the principles of Christianity, or to the principles of liberty and the 
rights of the people, than those two wars mentioned in this paper — the wars of China 
and Afghanistan. The war in China was for the purpose of pressing a deleterious drug 
upon the people, when they were disposed to reject that drug. What right have We to exert 
our arms lor the purpose of such an object as that 1 Why, Sir, my opinion is, that 
every man who suffered death on that occasion, may bring a charge of murder against 
those who were engaged in that war, or who supported it. The war, too, in Afghan- 
istan, w.ts not in any degree less offensive to these great principles ; it was an attempt to 
press the people to pay allegiance to a foreign power ; and how can it be said that any 
government can support political liberty which attempts to subjugate an independent 
people to their power, who had given them no cause or offence? This war was equally 
offensive with the former war ; the same evil principle was displayed ; the same evil 
principle of exercising powers of compulsion against the independent rights of mankind, 
aud equally unworthy of a free Christian state. The resolution states that these wars are 
contrary to all equitable and Christian principles. 1 have no doubt in my mind that 
they are so, and directly calculated to prejudice those regions against a reception of 
evangelical truth. Nothing can be more true than this, llow can it be expected that 
heathen nations will receive the religious principles of a nation which exhibits the wick- 
edness of its conduct by such acts as these ? Can it be expected that heathen people 
will believe that anything like religion can be possessed by a nation who bets m Inis 
w.ty ? It is impossible that the Christian religion can be propagated by such means as 
these. Sir, I should wish to see the influence of England extended over the world by 
means of peace, and by means of doing that for the people of tbe world which will pro- 
mote their happiness, and which will promote peace and good-will among men. Sir, 
the object of our Redeemer, when he was upon earth, was to promote ‘ peace and good- 
will towards man.* Sir, I wish to see all persons acting under his banner, and be his 
servants in promoting those great principles which are inculcated by his preempts, 
and which it was the whole study of his life to catty into effect. 8&, these are'the 
principles which nations desirous of advancing Christianity ought to adopb End not by 
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their acts display an opposition to the very principles and doctrines which they profess. 

It is impossible that they can be sincere in their advocacy of the doctrines of Christianity 
whilst they act in direct opposition to them. WHl&out further observations 1 beg to 
move the resolution which has been put into my hand 

"That the recent wars in China, Afghanistan, and Scinde, are, in the 
opinion of this Convention, gross violations of all equitable and Christian prin- 
ciples, and directly calculated to prejudice the reception of evangelical truth 
in those heathen nations, as well as to depreciate the character and influence 
of the British people throughout the whole civilized world. And that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to the members of the British Government 
and Parliament/' ' 

Rev. W. Brock said he had great pleasure in seconding the resolution. He could 
not help feeling that there was a congruity between the scenes of the last few days and 
the present— -that there was a connexion between the untUslavery and peace movements. 

He could not help feeling but that the principle would prevail ; and he stood there wills 
just that moral instinct that tliey would beat— to use a martial phrase — and that the 
victory must unquestionably be achieved. I read in my Bible that swords shall lie 
turned into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, so that the Boldier will be 
turned into a vine-dresser. Then will the little hills rejoice on every side, and the 
earth, which now is often groaning under the trample of warriors, and which is often 
saturated with the blood of my brethren, shall then bring forth on every side fruit unto 
holiness. Nothing like the sword or the spear will then be in existence ; not even a 
remnant of them will remain. I hope that the principles of peace will be so much-spread 
abroad through the medium of this Convention, and other things arising from it, that my 
grandchildren or my great-grandchildren will not even know how to use a sword, or a 
spear, or a gun. And then nation shall not lift up sword against nation, and there shall 
be but one statute throughout this universe, viz., “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also so unto them/’ Mr. B. offered some further remarks on the happi- 
ness of that period when all men shall form one brotherhood ; and spoke in strong terms 
of disapprobation as to the wars referred to in the resolution. 

After some discussion, which turned chiefly upon the respective responsibi- 
lity of the Government and the people as to the wars in the £ast, and in 
which Mr. H. C. Wright, Rev. E. Miall, Mr. H. C. Howells, Dr. Ritchie, 
Rev. J. Burnet, Mr. G. C. Smith, Rev. Amos A. Phelps, Joseph Sturge, 
Esq., and William Storrs Fry, Esq., who particularly called the attention of 
the Convention to the opium traffic with China, tpok part, the resolution was 
agreed to, with one dissentient (Mr. Pilkington), who protested against any 
appeal to Government. 

The report of the committee, to whom was intrusted the consideration of 
the paper on ** The Essential Sinfulness of War” &c M prepared and read by 
the Rev. John Barnet, was presented ; and it was resolved, on the motion of 
Edward Smith, Esq., seconded by John Tappan, Esq., — "That the Con- 
vention do print the paper read by the Rev. John Burnet this morning, 
with the author's name attached, after he may have availed himself of the 
Buwestions of the assembled delegates ; leaving with the writer the respon- * 
mtufity of the sentiments contained therein/’ 

And, oh the motion of the Rev. W. H. Black, seconded by the Rev. H. 
Solly, it was also resolved , — 49 That the cordial thanks of this Convention 
are justly due, and are hereby tendered to the Rev. John Burnet, for his able 
and excellent paper, prepared for, and read to this Convention / 1 

l"he Bey. Gaoxoi C. Bbckwith presented to the Convention letters and 
pipers from the following parties in America, who were unable to be present 
to cxpress thtir opinions, Mr, B. read so much of these documents as 
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appeared to him to be necessary to convey the mind of the writers* From 
the Rev. Alpheus Crosby, Professor in Dartmouth College, New Hampshire ; 
S* V. S, Wilder, Esq., Bolton, Massachusetts; John Howland, Esq., Presi- 
dent of Rhode Island Peace Society ; the Honourable James G. Birney, of 
Michigan; the Rev. C. E. Stowe, D.D., Professor in Lane Seminary, Ohio; 
the Honourable Thomas W. Williams, New London, Connecticut ; the Rev. 
Howard Molcom, President of George Town College, Kentucky; the Rev. 
Thomas C. Upham, Professor in Bowdoin College, Maine; Mr. William 
Dawes, Mr. H. C. Taylor, and Mr. Hamilton Hill, delegates appointed by the 
Peace Society in the Oberlin Institute, Ohio ; the Honourable William Jay, 
Bedford, New York; Anson G. f Phelps, Esq., New York; Mr. W. H, Y. 
Ilackett, President, and Mr. Marcillus Buiford, Secretary, of the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society ; and the Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston. 

Mr. John Ai.lkn, of Liskeard, laid on the table a mass of statistical in- 
formation on the subject of war, illustrative of the following particulars 
amongst others : — numbers of soldiers employed in wars ; numbers slain ; 
numbers wounded; numbers pensioned, &c. ; expenses of the wars; present 
state of the army and navy in different countries ; &c. &c, Mr. Allen read a 
condensed view of a portion of this information relating to Austria, Great 
Britain, and France. 

Mr. Gkorqe Wood also read some papers which had been forwardeefto 
the Committee in reply to queries concerning the moral state of the army and 
nnvy,«by Mr. Thomas Thrush, Mr. Robert J. Rouse, and Mr. J. E. Mogridge. 

Upon which it was moved by Lkwis Tapfan, Esq., and seconded by Mr. 
Jamks C. Fuller, and resolved unanimously, — "‘That the thanks of this 
Convention be tendered to the gentlemen who have furnished the valuable 
statistical information that has now been laid on the table ; and that these 
documents be printed as part of the proceedings of this Convention/* 

The Convention then adjourned to Friday morning at ten o’clock. 


SECOND DAWS SITTINGS, 

FRIDAY, JUNE 23, 1843. (MORNING.) 

In the absence of the president, the chair was occupied by Joseph Bro- 
thkkton, Esq., M.P., and afterwards by Amasa Walker, Esq. 

A season of silence for mental prayer was observed ; at the close of which 
the chairman addressed the meeting as follows : 

" I have been very unexpectedly called upon to take the chair, but I cannot do so with- 
out expressing, in a very lew words, my gratification at beholding this assembly meeting 
together to promote so important a cause. We all admit that war is a great evil. Every 
one must deplore its dreadful consequences. It is not for me on the present occasiou 
to attempt to describe in any way the evils of war. Every one around me is impressed 
with the horrors which must attend warfare, and the destruction of human life. I con- 
ceive that our groat object in meeting together is to endeavour to adopt the best means 
of putting an end to war, and promoting universal peace, There are various means, no 
doubt, which' may be adopted ; but I am of opinion that the only or most efficient 
means of putting an end to war it to cherish in our own mind, the sentiment of peace. 
II all who profess Christianity were really Christian*, war would oaaae. The neat ob- 
ject, then, which we must have in view is to promote the principles of Christianity . It 
has been said, * Whence come your wars and contentions? They can only cook from 
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their own source ; and if we cherish in our own minds the spirit of Christianity, we shall 
he led to adopt those principles of the gospel which have respect to the inviolability of 
human life. 1 conceive that nations should be considered in the same light as individuals 
or private communities. If we consider that it is our duty to set up the standard of 
justice, and if there be any difficulties among us, let them be referred to the arbitration 
of others who are impartial. If we practise these principles in private life, I cannot see 
why it should not be considered honourable for nations to reler anything in dispute 
among them to arbitration (if disinterested parties can he found), and feel u honourable 
too, to submit to the decision, even though it should be to their own injury. Some who 
deprecate war, soy, 4 U is a great evil ;* hut when some peculiar case arises, they fancy 
that they are justified in deputing from these principles, ^low, the great object of this 
Convention, I conceive, is to show mankind that under all circumstances it is not their 
interest to have recourse to such proceedings. When two panics goto war, both can- 
not be right; it is very probable that both are wrong — both mistaken; and even if they 
go to war tlrere must be a termination ; and, therefore, why not settle the matter in dis- 
pute, before incurring' all the expense, and all the loss of human life, instead of exhaust- 
ing each other’s resources, and shedding the blood of their fellow* creatures, i have for 
many years bmi impressed with this opinion, and I consider iliat dciy mums ought to 
be adopted to diffuse those sentmunis of peace. 1 think we ought never to plead for 
warriors — never grant honouis to the destroyers of human life ; hut do everything we cau 
to encourage those who render their country illustrious by acts of benevolence and by 
the arts and manufactures. Cherish these if you will ; pay every honour ami respect to 
the preservers of life, but on no account give homage to the destroyers of it. That has 
been my piuiciple lor many years. \\ e are often misled by supposing that it is not 
wrong to follow any tiling which is fashionable, and therefore it requires some degree of 
moral courage to speak out our sentiments on this point. Now many persons have a 
feeling against war; tin y agree with you in sentiment, hut arc carried away by the tide of 
public opinion, and their feelings lead them to imagine that they are promoting the best 
interests of tlieir country. I know that a patriotic people may he led by a desire for the 
welfare of tlieir country, to suppose that warriors are the promoters of their best interests, 
and are thus led to feel a degree of gratitude to thorn for the services which they have 
performed ; but I do conceive that if we would cherish peace, we should be influenced 
by a spirit of wisdom to adopt such measures as would promote general prosperity, and 
thus do a great deal belter than by encouraging suc h characters us men who imagine that 
they can serve their country by destroying life — the lives of their enemies. Now, as in- 
dividuals are dependent upon each other, «o I conceive nations to be ; and one great 
means of promoting peace, I conceive, i#by promoting free intercourse between nations. 
Whenever nations find that it is their interest not only to cultivate union, but to be 
willing, in order to cement tills union, to make sacrifices, peace will be promoted. The 
interests of peace and commerce are mutually dependent upon each other; aud be as- 
sured, that this is one of the best means of putting down war. Well, then, not to be 
tedious, I would wish to impress upon the minds of all, the importance of cherishing 
sentiments of humanity and sentiments of peace in their own minds. It is the spirit of 
Christianity. Jesus Christ came not to destroy men's lives, but to save them ; and I 
never can believe that the man who really is a Christian can ever lend his aid, or support 
in any wav the cause of war. The spirit of true religion is the same in all ages ; and I 
never can believe that the God who gaveman life, and created him immortal, ever destined 
that his fellow-man should have the right to lake away that life. I would, therefore, on 
all occasions, that we should endeavour to impress on the mind of man, the sacredness 
of human life. 1 have, also, been opposed to all capital punishments ; for be assured of 
this, that they are unnecessary, and that no good effect is ever produced by these exam- 
ples. It is impossible. And, therefore, if we discourage the taking away of life by the 
magi*t«mxe, we shall be led to see that as it is wrong in one individual to take away the 
life of another, so it is equally wrong for one nation to take away the life of persons of 
another nation. War n contrary to the laws of God, and no human sovereign can abro- 
gate the Divine laws. It is impossible that human laws can overturn the Divine laws. 
God has given laws for the government of man, and has shown us the best means of 
promoting the general welfare of society— eternal as well as temporal, and no human 
laws can be just which are opposed to Divine laws. There I take my stand— upon the 
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Divine law— I take my stand upon die word of God. I look at the spirit of 
and on this ground there can be no sanction for war. The!) every aubordtldi^ lheaiiS 
consistent with this benevolent principle ought to be adopted ; and even self-interest U 
good as far as relates to the general su4e of society. I therefore feel very much gratified 
that this Convention has assembled, composed of delegates from all parte of the earth ; 
and I do trust that this aentiment will be diffused throughout the world, which will in- 
duce men to ‘ turn their swords into ploughshares, and tbeir spears into pnining-hooks/ 
If England and France were but to unite in setting an example, if they were to disband 
their armies, and proclaim to the world that it was their deferininatton henceforth to settle 
all disputes between them by arbitration, it would have such an effect upon mankindjba* 
they would look back with astonishment and wonder that in a civilized age so much 
money should be spent and so many lives sacrificed in war. 1 am certain that future 
ages will look back upon this with perfect astonishment, that nations should have spent 
so many thousands of millions of pounds in destroying human life. It is perfectht- 
sanity. 1 cannot imagine how any man, looking at the great principles of Christianity, 
how any person wishing to advance the knowledge of the word of God and spread Chris- 
tianity, can for a moment justify war, or assert that there can be any necessity far it. It 
is impossible that it can be justified by any sincere Christian mind ; and, therefore, as 
our principles are right, let us not be afraid to avow them. Some people would urge 
that there is a degree of pusillanimity in this — that if we profess peace principles we 
shall be trodden under foot by surrounding nations, and be the subject of insults and in- 
dignities. 1 believe that the moral power of England is stronger than its physical power. 

I believe that principles are stronger than armies. And we find that a man requires more 
courage to refuse the acceptance of a challenge than to fight a duel ; it requires .more 
moral courage to advocate true principles than to accept a challenge or engage in war. 
We ought not to praise warriors ; and if we did not excite their vanity, depend upon it 
we should not have so many ready tQ fights But tfie man of true courage is the man 
who dares to face opinion— who dares to uphold t)& principles which he honestly bt- 
lieves. We do find, that in spite of all the opposition of the most potent of despots, 
true principles have made their way, and they will make their way, for these prin- 
ciples are the principles of truth, and eminently calculated to promote the good of 
mankind ; and l for one will never be ashamed of professing them ; and I hope that the 
members of this Convention will unite together in spreading these principles, for the 
general good of mankind, and that the consequence will be universal peace — peace 
all over the world.” 

The Rev. John? Jefferson read thd* minutes of the last sitting, which 
were confirmed.. 

The Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Li an court rose to move,*-* 'That 
the Committee of arrangements be requested to draw up an address to be 
sent from this Convention to all the governments of the civilized world, in- 
cluding a recommendation that they should introduce into their treaties, with 
other nations, a clause binding the parties to refer all cases of internathfiial 
difference to the decision of one or more friendly powers.” 

The Marquis was introduced by Dr. Bqwrino, in the following terms 

“ It is my agreeable task to introduce to mis Convention the Marquis de la Roche- 
foucauld Lmncourt, who has come here as a deputy from France. He bears a most 
illustrious name. His name lias been illustrious for generations. He holds a. most 
distinguished rank, and serves it most worthily. He is connected with everything 
generous and benevolent in His native land. 1 am sure he will meet with that welcome 
to which his position entitles lam ; and his peuuual character does honour to bis position/’ 

The Marquis then read* in French, a speech, of which the following is a 

“ Gentlemen,— I feel bound first of all to express how highly honoured I degnupy- 
aelf in being permitted to take part in the conference on a question so exaUetf and 
nobis as that of permanent and universal peace. 
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%i The Social £ de la Morale Chretienne has for the last twenty years gained the good 
opinion of the public hy defending all the doctrines of love and humniitty, and has Seen, 
in effect, a French Society of Peace. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, my 
father, was its first president; M. le Due de Broglie, M. Guizot, M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, succeeded him ; and l, unworthy as I am, have followed them in that office who 
cannot lay claim to their attainments, and who now ask from yon the indulgence due to 
a deep conviction of the truth of your sentiments. The Soci{‘t6 de la Morale Chr6- 
tianne has unceasingly elicited noble thoughts ; it has proclaimed, With as much zeal ns 
success, religious liberty ; it has readied the general attention to the illustrious mnuifes- 
Ution of God in the works of nature ; and it has shown the necessity of the confession of 
religious convictions. Descending into the social condition, this Society has zealously pro- 
moted the establishment of savings’ hanks ; it lug obtained the abolition of lotteries; and 
I had the honour of being its organ in the ('number of Deputies, and of proposing the 
law which closed the gambling-houses in Franc*. At the present lime, the Society is 
assiduously pursuing the emancipation of slaws, the abolition of capital punishments, 
the suppression of torture in prison, and the ad nisdoo into our laws of every measure 
c ilcula ted to serve the interests of morality amongst the masses, tern peranee in indivi- 
duals, and religious education amongst ihe pcop’e. It is the only society in France 
which has Ojienly dee! ired itself to be a Peace Society ; the only one which has unceas- 
ingly given open PKpre>sion to its honor of wir ; the only one which opposes itself, 
without reserve or hesitation, us well atrninst duelling and revolts, as against conquests ; 
and, fully nnmtainiru us independence, it mures itself to its ancient president, to whom 
diplomatic trusts are at present confided, in order that it may maintain, in conjunction 
with him, the policy of moderation and peace. I have told you, gentlemen, what the 
Socifre de la Morale Chreuenne is ; and now that I am permitted to take a part in this 
congress of peace, not only in its name, but also in the name of all the friend* of humanity 
who belong to it, — and they are numerous in France, — I think 1 carinoj, better evince my 
gratitude than by bringing before you official and authentic documents relative to the Mate 
of the question in my own country, ft is a tribute which l fed to be due to this assem- 
bly, who kindly permit me to address them in my own language, as if this were already 
a boud of our sympathies to associate the language*, in the same manner as we are here 
blending the generous sentiments of the two nations. 

M It is with the same design that I am happy to cite first the two illustrious nurnes of 
Elizabeth and Henry IV., who were the first to unite in this great project of permanent 
p«ace, founded u pop the alliance between the two crowns of England and France; and 
which was further cemented by the edit* of Nantes, which had reunited to c#tr king all 
his subjects, whatever might be their religious opinion*. It is pleasant to me to recall 
these things, when I see these two nations together preserving political and religious 
liberty ; together maintaining peace between themselves, and also strengthening it among 
all the powers of Europe, for the happiness of mankind. It is certain, gentlemen, that 
public opinion in France has acknowledged the advantage which accrues from a general 
agreement or union among the nations ; the public mind is attached to this system of peace 
which is necessary to the prosperity o t states ; and 1 am happy to have to state here this day 
the benefits which it lias conferred on mg country. 

“ I will present to you especially some details concerning our moral situation. War 
does not only call out to the army the sons of the nobility, it produces also trouble, pain, 
ami affliction among the citizens, and farther leads to distraction, disorder, and agitation 
among the masses. Have we not seen, in (lie year 1840, on the first announcement of a 
war which was yet distant, the population turning from their usual occupations ; commerce 
and industry brought to an unsteady and timid stand ; and crowds of idlers in our towns 
exciting day by day increased disorder ; the songs of war re-echoed in the theatres : the 
people crying, every evening, ‘ To arms, citizens ;* and the peaceable portion of the 
people deprived of all security ? At the same time the government prepared to under- 
take and maintain a general war. It raised an army of 900,000 men; it appealed to 
the recollections of ‘ The Empire it brought back in pomp the body of tire warrior 
who had decimated France and laid waste Europe; it covered the capital with fortresses, 
delighted to give rise ou all sides to thoughts of war; invoking, without any motive, the 
national honour, and proclaiming a speedy occurrence of conflicts, battles, and conquests. 
Alas, gentlemen, bow unfortunate for tny country was this year 1840 ! As to the moral 
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influence, no sooner was war announced than the agitation which resulted from it pro- 
duced an menace of every crime. The proofs of this assertion, will, doubtless, excite 
jour iuteiest. Observe, then, in 1830, there were in France only 5,621 accusations 
brought before the courts of assize. In 1840 they increased to 6,004; but in 1841 a 
pacific minister having re-established quiet, and lestored socuiity to the country, they 
fell to 5,528. There were, also, in 1830,7,858 persons charged with crime; in 1840 
there were 8,226; whilst in 1841 there were only 7,462. The fact was similar as to 
those convicted of crime. In 1889 they amounted to 5,063, and increased in 1840 10 
5,476; whilst they were reduced to 5,016 in 1841 ; and if the calculations are made 
with reference to grealei crimes only, we find thut m 1839 there were 1,949 persons 
condemned to death, hard labour, or solitary confinement ; but in 1840 the number 
was 2,324 ; whilst hi 1841 then* where only 2 033. It is, then, proved that in France, 
from the very moment of the announcement of war, crime increased seven per cent., and 
as soon as peace was again confirmed, it diminished eight per cent., and even twelve 
per cent, on aggravated offences. 

“A state ot peace, also, enabhs the chief magistrate, to exercise greater clemency 
with less danger to society. Of this, the present ca*>e again supplies undoubted proof. 
In 1839, the king pardoned 693 condemned criminals; in 1840, only 538 ; but ni 
1841 the number increased to 656 ; showing a diminution of clemency ot almost one- 
fourth in the one year, and an increase of almost one- fifth in the other. This proof 
is equally conclusive in the sentences of death. In 1839 there were 39 persons sen- 
tenced to death, and only 22 executed ; which slams that more than one-third were 
pardoned; whilst in 1840 theic were 51 condemned, and 45 executed; so that only 
one-tenth were puulonecl : and, on the coutrurj, in 1841, there were 50 condemned, 
and only 38 executed, one fourth being parduned. It is plain, then, that the chief 
magistrate can bo more clement without danger when the country is in order aud 
peace. 

44 Yes, gentlemen, the maintenance of peace, both internal and external, has ulwajs 
been marked by the same proofs of ns happy influence. The useful institution of 
savings’ banks, to ihe origin of which 1 have the honour to attach the name of my father, 
exhibits always vicissitudes corresponding to the changes in the public safety. We have 
already proved, that m the year 1831, in the midst of bloody revolts, the savings’ 
bank in Paris bad for the fust Hint* received a less sum in deposits than it had paid out; 
whilst in the peaceful year 1835, ihe deposits to thelund increase din Paris to 14,000,000. 
Since that time, the year 1840 is tiie only one which exhibits very plainly the in- 
fluence ol public peace. Duinig the first months of the )ear 1840, the savings' bank 
continued to show a similar progress as from the year 1831. Hut as soon as the min- 
ister, on the 1st ol March, intimated ihe danger ol wai, the deposits diminished, and 
the repayments increased so much that m the month ol September, in the midst of 
warlike preparations and reports of provocation to hobtilidefl, we only received 
1,700,000 francs, and repaid 4,000,000. In the month of October we still received 
only 1,700,000 francs, and repaid more than 6,000,000. Hut at the end of this month, 
a pacific policy being adopted, immediately confidence was restored, and the savings 
were again brought to the fund ; that oecumng, winch is directly contrary to wlut took 
place on the announcement of war. After this pacific policy liad continued ibr two 
months, in Jauuaiy, 1841, the deposits exceeded 4,400,000 francs, and the repayments 
were reduced to 1,900,000, francs. You see, then, that public security is fouuded Upon 
the system of order, moderation, and peace. 

44 It has been the same also in die public funds. In 1831, in the midst of those 
bloody revolts which insulted religion and public morals, the stock, which was at 108 
some months before, fell to 74 ; aud we have seen the same deplorable effect on public 
credit in 1840. As soon as war was anticipated, the funds fell in eight day# from 119 
to 111 francs 50 ct»nts, that is to say, 7| per cent, from the time of the official declara- 
tion of the probability of war ; but as soon as a pacific minister came into power they 
. soon rose to 117 francs, aud have increased as the securities for peace have become 
kv stronger, until at this moment they have reached the enormous elevation of 122 francs. 
I repeat, then, public security is founded upon order, moderation, and peace. 

“ Gentlemen, I may go on to trace the influence of public peace upon the smaller 
states. It has lately been proved by the official returns, that Geneva has suffered a# 
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the effect of its recent troubles a diminution of ont-fouriJi in its real property, one-ffth 
in its commercial relations, and one-sixth in its general business. 

u Wliat losses do we not always experience by the occurrences of war, in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. It was in the year 1840 that the budget of France was for the first 
time deficient j and we have not yet been able to re-establish the equilibrium between 
our expenses and our receipts. In the mean time the army, which was raised in 1840 to 
900,000 men, has been reduced first to 300,000, and afterwards to 320 , 000 ; and it is 
now proposed to effect a further reduction of 14,000 men, and a saving of 15 , 000,000 
francs in the expenditure. 

fc4 If war Imd been declared in 1840, we should not have been able to undertake any 
of those successive improvements with which our administration is occupied. The con- 
structingof railways to intersect Franc**, had not evnn been commenced ; and by a necessary 
consequence of war, in order that we might appear before Europe strong and powerful, 
we should have lost all the means which peace gives us of becoming truly and in all 
respects strong and powerful. 

si It is unfortunately true that we never profit sufficiently by the benefits of peace. 
We do not fully avail ourselves of the facilities which it offers for promoting the pros- 
perity of nations. We do not even practise the necessary economy; and the military 
establishment which was increased on the rumour of war, is never reduced again to its 
former standard. Of this, France affords painful proof, fn 1816 its budget was loaded 
with debts contracted by the continuance of war for fifteen years, and yet it was 
only 900,000,000 francs. To-day, after twenty- eight ^.ars of peace, it amounts to 
1,500,000,000 francs. In 1816 the minister of war was churgtd with 04,500,000 
to pay off* the disbanded armies of ‘ The Empire,' and yet his whole budget only 
showed 180,000,000, ami was not really more than 116,000,000. But now, after 
tweniy-eight years of peace, the budget of this minister exceeds 330,000,000. Lastly, 
in 1816, when we had scarcely entered on a state of peace, and were constantly afraid 
of the renewal of war, the army was reduced to 200,000 men without any fatal result ; 
but now, after twenty-eight years of peace with all the powers of Europe, we cannot 
obtain its reduction to 300,000. 

“ Vet, gentlemen, by endeavouring to retain the generous voice of the friends of hu- 
manity, we shall succeed in dissipating all prejudices. At every period, the question 
of peace has inspired in France tiie rocst worthy and illustrious of our writers. Our 
grand minister, the Duke de Sully, who had organized war, proposed also to organize 
peace. He seeing even to have anticipated our actual situation, when he said that the 
kings of France could not be more profitably employed than in using their power to 
preserve the peace of Europe. Tins project has been developed by the Abb6 St. Pierre, 
and discussed by Rousseau, from whom l may quote one passage : * Annibal,’ said he, 
‘ wrote to the senate of Carthage ; I have conquered the Romans, — send me troops ; I have 
put Italy under contribution, — send me money/ And Voltaire, with his usual sarcasm, 
says, * 1 huve I’een Spain and England expend 100,000^1)60 in making war for 95,000,000 
of livres, as entered in the account ; I have seen nations reciprocally destroying the 
commerce for which they fought.' Assuredly nothing shows better the folly and disas- 
trous nature of war. Moreover, Montesquieu, the greatest of our writers, declared openly 
that kings who have entered among themselves into so many ephemeral conventions, and 
without fruit, should now at last contract an alliance, peaceful and durable, which may 
be most favourable to the well-being of all nations. 

“ It is true, gentlemen, that this desire of permanent peace has been sometimes re- 
garded as a vain Utopia, Henry IV. himself wrote to Queen Elisabeth that this was 
* an enterprise more celestial than human / But our best writers have judged otherwise : 
Perefixe de Chou, Bassompime, and after Montesquieu Raynal, and Paatoret. This 
day we can go further ; we can say that this Utopia is realized ; that this great design 
is at last accomplished ; imperfectly, without douot, but at least in Europe entirely ; 
the most civilized parts of the world give this great and memorable example — a full 
and complete peace these twenty-eight years. 

“ it would be interesting to review and set forth the means which served to produce 
it, and still serve to maintain it. It has been said many times that the design of 
Elizabeth and Henry IV. to reunite in one congress the kings or their ministers in 
oeder to cement a m strengthen peace between them* was impossible to be earned into 
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effect. It lias l>mi forgotten that it i* to a congress of sovereigns and their minister*, 
that we owe the alliance winch put an end to war in 1815, and lias preserved in Europe, 
from that epoch, u peace permanent and universal. 

44 It is pleasant aUo to me to recall here, the good sense of our writers with regard to 
the sentiments which ought to unit#' our two nations. Seventy years have elapsed since 
one published among us, the history of the rivalry between France and England ; and 
the author has declared that Ins object was to cement alliances between the nations, to 
extinguish the national hatred, and to inspire a taste for peace and the spirit of it, by 
showing the absurdity and inutility of war. 4 All* men are brethren/ wrote he; 4 the 
French, the English, the Spaniards are friends ; he who loves war is the only enemy of 
human kind.’ It is m the same sentiments that we have called here men of all countries, 
the friends of all nations, the faithful servants of humanity. Your Convention will be 
memorable, because it will be useful ; because in giving a noble, and I might say, new 
illustration to this sublime idta of concoid amongst men, it will inspire all minds with 
the love of wisdom and moderation, the hope of conciliation, and confidence in its re- 
sults. We acknowledge above utl, that it is to the leligion of Christ alone that we can 
look with confidence for the fulfilment of these desires ; and the Society de la Morale 
Chrtiienne is well situated in France, to share and transmit them. Already many times 
justice has been rendered to it in England ; and I am happy to express to you in its 
name all our gratitude. I have especially seen, and with lively satisfaction, that the 
English journals have cited the worthy speeches which have been delivered in its midst, 
and which apply well to the subject ol which we treat this day. 4 Christianity will/ us 
it has said, ‘ triumph sooner or later over war;* thanks to the efforts and to the faith of 
Christians. It is thus, gentlemen, that in all its sentiments it is conformed to the motto 
which it has udopted — 4 la verifS par fa charite / ” 

Joskpii Srt/KOK, Esq., in seconding the resolution, stated, 

That he never came forward with more unmixed satisfaction than he did on the pre- 
sent occasion, to second this resolution which had been moved by an individual less 
illustrious by his high rank than by his name being connected with everything that is 
humane. The principle embodied in the resolution is that which is recommended by 
Judge Jay. lie was sure that their friend who had just moved it, had done so not with 
less pleasure than it hud been responded to by every delegate from the American conti- 
nent. Its beautiful simplicity, he thought, recommended it to every body. He thought 
it a very favourable omen of success, that such an idea had been recommended by so 
highly distinguished a mail hi America, and moved to the Convention by so distin- 
guished an individual from France. Mr. Sturge then expressed his trust, that as the 
marquis's speech contained such admirable remarks, it would be printed in full by the 
Committee. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Lkk then rose, and moved, — " That the thanks of this meeting be 
presented to the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, for having favoured 
us with his presence this day, and for having accepted the office of vice- 
president to this Convention ; and for having favoured the Convention with 
an address so full of statistical information ; and that this address be printed 
as a part of the proceedings of the Convention. *’ 

This motion was seconded by Am as a Walker, Esq., and after some ob- 
servations from Mr. James C. Fuller, J. T. Price, Esq., Mona. Baume, Mr. 
H- C. Wright, and the Rev. George C. Beckwith, it was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. G. C. Beckwith then rose, and said s — 

44 Two individuals of this Convention being unable to agree with us in our opinions 
respecting applying to governments to put down war, am desirous of withdrawing their 
names from the Convention.** 

Mr. Robert J. Rouse then said : — 

4< I feel that as a young man I stand here io a somewhat painful condition. I know 
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there are many around me far my superiors, but though a young man, I feel it my duly 
to keep a conscience void of offence. Through the operation of Christian principle l 
have been enabled to resign my commission as a lieutenant in the navy, und I bflieve 
that Christian principle will cause a man to resign a commission or anything else for 
conscience' sake. I consider that 1 should endeavour to induce men to become Chris- 
tians, and then when they are Christians this is the time to tell them they must act upon 
the principles laid down in the gospel of Christ. Therefore 1 would not go to the govern- 
ments of this world, and ask them to pul down war, but 1 would go to individual Chris- 
tians, and call upon them to come out and give us their support/' 

Mr. Rouse then read the following declaration : — 

44 The undersigned delegates declare, that ajthough they fully maintain and defend 
the principle, that all war— defensive as well as offensive — is diametrically opposed to 
the principles and requirements of the gospel, and that human life is inviolable; yet as 
they totally disclaim all interference with the governments of this world, and, therefore, 
essentially differ from this Convention in the political mode which it adopts for the attain- 
ment of its object, they feel that they are out of their proper place as delegates therein. 
Glider these impressions they take this public opportunity of reining therefrom ; at the 
same time earnestly desiring that in the course of the Convention's deliberations, puie 
truth may be elicited, and by God's blessing carried out. 

(Signed) . “Kont.nr .Iamiis Koisi;. 

Ciohuk l* ll.K i Not ON." 

The Chairman expressed his sorrow that any persons should have thought 
fit to leave the Convention on the grounds which were produced, lie 
remarked : — 

44 If all men were Christians there would be no occasion for us to come forward in 
order to put an end to war — it would not exist; but we must devote the proper means 
to abolish war until all men do become Christians. We are to obey the external law. 
Hut the law will be done away with when there is no disposition to bre;<k it. It would 
no longer be in operation; and, theiefore, the reason given for withdrawing from this 
Convention appears to me to be the very reason why these gentlemen ought to remain." 

The Second Paper, prepared by II. T. J. Macnamara, Esq., was now 
read by that gentleman. 

" Founded upon the principles of the first paper,” it was to treat of " The 
best practical means of carrying out those principles, and also particularly to 
notice the suggestions which hare been laid before the public by Judge Jay , and 
the late William Ladd, Esq . ; and slate any farts by which these suggestions 
may be supported or otherwise * 

After some brief introductory observations, the writer states that the one 
means which the friends of peace ought to use for the attainment of their 
object is 41 the diffusion of correct views , and the right direction of the public 
mind; or, in one word, public opinion." He then proceeds to inquire bow 
public opinion may be best excited; an d to what particular inodes of action it 
should be directed . 

The full and frequent exhibition of the pacific character of Christianity, is 
the primary means of forming public opinion rightly on this question, while it 
is both lawful and desirable to make our appeal to all those various con- 
siderations by which men may be influenced — considerations of humanity, 
liberty, or sound policy. Among the organs through which such appeals may 
be made, are the press, public lectures , preaching , public meetings , social in- 
tercourse, and appeals to the legislature , in such matters as seem to require 
their interference. 

In turning his attention to the second part of his inquiry, the specific oh- 
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jects to which action should be directed, the writer refers first of all, and 
chiefly, to the proposal of the Honourable Judge Jay , of the United States , to 
insert a clause in international treaties, binding; the parties to refer all inter- 
national disputes to arbitration. This plan is recommended by its simpli- 
city, its practicability, and the actual success of arbitration whenever it has 
been tried, even without the binding force of the clause in treaties. Mr. M. 
shows, by a number of facts in history, that war does not decide national dis- 
putes, and that arbitration , on the contrary, does decide such disputes. He 
next refers to the authority of writers upon international law , and shows that 
they decide in favour of aihitration. The advantage of this plan in point of 
economy, in the promotion of the. cause of freedom, and the preservation of 
life, are also shown, lie then proceeds to show that the adoption of Judge 
Jay’s proposal would piobablv lead to the attainment of the plan suggested by 
William Ladd, Esq.; via., "Tliut a Congress of Nations should be formed, 
consisting of wise and good men of all countries, whose office it should be to 
remodel the code of international law, and to exercise legislative functions as 
far as regards such code ; and that there should also be a Coart of Nations , 
to act judicially in deciding the disputes that might ari«e among different 
states.” In the mean time, efforts should be made to obtain an amendment of 
the code of international law , and to prevent war, by petitions , &c. f when it is 
threatened. Everything which tends to foster the war spirit should be dis- 
countenanced ; e. y„ military parades and reviews, the erection of military 
monuments and statues in building* set apait for Divine worship, and the 
keeping up of standing armies. The repeal of all laws compelling military ser- 
vice should be sought; also the removal of unnecessary restrictions upon 
commerce . The paper closes with a short appeal for immediate and per- 
severing effort. 

The Rev. Thomas Pvnb, M.A., came forward to move, — "That the paper 
which 1ms now been rend, be referred to the following gentlemen, as a com- 
mittee, to consider its contents, and to bring up lesolutions thereon for the 
consideration Of the evening session, as to the best mode of parrying out the 
suggestions contained therein : — Arnnsn Walker, Esq., Rev. Amos A. Phelps, 
Henry Oolman, Esq., George M. Gibbes, Esq., Joseph Sturge, Esq., Rev. 
James Cnrlile, Samuel Bowly, Esq., and H. T. J. Macnamara, Esq.” Mr. 
Pyne observed, 

“ That he thought it desirable that there should be no discussion upon the piper itself, but 
that it should at once be given to the committee, so that when they have prepared their 
report, the subject might come properly under the notice of the Convention. But he was 
not able to sit down without expressing the great satisfaction which he felt, and he was 
sure every person present likewise, at the eloquent paper which had been laid before 
them ; and he felt peculiar satisfaction in this case, arising from the fact, that, about three 
years ago, he had, with others, die pleasure of awarding the prize of one hundred guineas 
to that gentlemau, for an essay on the principles of peace. He thought it very delightful 
to see a young man devoting the energies of his early life to such a cause as this, ami he 
hoped that abundant results would follow ” 

Gjeorok M. Gibbks, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said: — 

“ That be had seen Judge Jay’s doctrine previous lo that of William Ladd, and ha felt 
convinced that ho two nations would agree to refer their differences to a third nation until 
they knew how a settlement of those differences was to be made. He did not believe 
that the Tntted States would ever be brought to submit their differences with another 
power to arbitration before they know the laws by which these differences were to be 
judged.” 
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Samuel Rowly, Esq., wished all suggestions to be left until the report of the com- 
mittee on the paper was brought in. 

Joseph T. Price, Esq., wished the committee not to forget that this was the world’s 
Convention, and so make the suggestions in the paper apply not only in France, but in 
England and America. There are laws existing in France still more severe than those in 
England, with respect to those who enter the aimy This is a subject to which a 
government professing to he a Christian one, should have* their attention called. And he 
hoped that such a representation would be made as should encourage the minds of those 
associated with that Society represented by the noble marquis, and induce the (iovern- 
roent of that country (France) to render less stringent their laws with respect to young 
men in the army. 

Mr. II. Vincent said he experienced considerable delight at that part of the address 
which refers to the moral elevation of the people, lie trusted the committee to*whom 
this address would be referred would notice the great importance of temperance as con- 
nected with the question of peace ; for now it is more important than ever to raise the 
moral character of the people by the cultivation of sobriety.' 

Mr. Balloon said that he had been engaged for some years among the working-classes, 
and he found that forty out of every hundred who hod entered the army, had done so 
when intoxicated by strong drink. (A voice — “ More*.”) lie would go further, and say 
fifty out of every hundred. lie hoped the subject of true temperance would come be- 
fore the Convention, because he was persuaded that if temperance prevailed, war would 
cease. 

Itev.fi C. RrcKwiTii said that any member of the Convention had entire liberty of 
proposing a resolution to the Convention with respect to temperance. 

It was then stated that if any delegate had any suggestion to make to the 
committee on Mr. Macnamara’s paper, they had better send it in, in writing. 

In answer to a question, 

Samuel Bowv.v, Esq., stated that there was to be no discussion on the paper, but on 
the report of the committee. 

Mr. H. (\ VViih.ht hoped that the committee to whom it was confided would 
introduce that paper in session, that it might be discussed in the Convention fully and 
throughout. 

The resolution was then put, and carried ; and the paper handed to the 
committee. 

The session closed with the passing of a resolution on the opium trade with 
China. 

Lewis Tappan, E»q., moved as follows: — “That the maintenance of 
peace with China, by which, under Providence, the blessings of Christianity 
might gradually be extended to one-third of the population of the globe, is 
earnestly to be desired. But it is the deliberate opinion of this Convention 
that thf contraband traffic in opium carried on by British subjects, being a 
source of extreme irritation to the Government and people of that empire, 
threatens again to renew the horrors which characterized the recent war, 
and that it is the bounden duty of the delegates, individually and collectively, 
to exert themselves for the suppression of this great evil.” Mr. Tappan 
said ; — 

w The people of the United States of America have generally viewed with extreme 
regret, that a great and magnanimous nation, which has so much moral influence, should 
employ its physical influence upon tlie inhabitants of so large a portion of the globe to 
press them to receive a most deleterious drug, alike destructive to the body and soul of 
tile people. The inconsistency of the people of this country in giving freedom to almost 
a million of human beings, and reteasing them from slavery, and then sending an army 
to kill persons in another pail of the world — this inconsistency lessens the confidence $f 
persons in the United States in the disinterestedness and in the real philanthropy of the 
people of this nation. But a day or two before I left America, I heard very eminent 
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statesmen declare that they could place no confidence in this country in consequence of 
their inconsistency on this and other subjects. 

“ There are some people in America, and I suppose in this country, who think and 
avow that this will be the means of civilizing the heathen portion of the world, and be the 
means of introducing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion. As if the gospel could 
not reach heathen hearts until war acts as a pioneer. Hut because God in his providence 
overrules the opposition of man, man suppose* that war is the means appointed for pro- 
pagating Christianity. Hut all such Christianity is impure; and it was by this means 
that a polluted Christianity was introduced into tins nation. And I think that the prin- 
ciples of war being associated with the introduction of Christianity, will ever prove a 
bar to pure Christianity in the empire of China. 

“ Has not the time come when the people of Great Britain should use moral power 
for the spread of Christianity, and set' themselves to leach other nations, and learn war 
no more ? Why, Sir, when 1 contemplate the great resources of this country, and its great 
moral power, 1 think that if these were exerted that it would result in the conversion of a 
quarter of the whole world — China. Hut what an example has Britain shown in the 
Chinese war, forcing upon then), as I said before, a drug alike destructive of body and 
.soul ! Suppose Great Britain should use her fleet and her army to force distilled spirits 
upon the heathen nations, what would ho thought of it ! The whole world would cry, 

4 Shame I* and say it was detestable. And, is not opium as detestable as rum, and has 
it not been forced upon the Chinese ? It appears to me that all the good people in this 
land should create an outcry against such inconsistent principles.” 

Rev. C. Srovn. said : — “ l have very great pleasure in seconding the resolution. I 
very much approve of the remaiks which huve been made just now in suppoit of it. The 
impolicy of the war appears to me to be observable in every view that we can take of it. 
But there is one especial new which I think it is right for me on this opportunity to name. 

I was very much surprised, when the news of our victory in China was received, to 
find announcements of prayer- meetings, und even expressions of thanksgivings from seve- 
ral departments of the Christian church ; and stating, as the ground of these prayers and 
thanksgivings, that God had opened a way for the gospel into China. It was an utter 
falsehood that God had then opened a way imo ('lima. China has been always open, if 
the Christian had had the courage to go into it. The door was open by paying the ex- 
pense ; the moral expense of occupying the ground. The ground was there, but Chris- 
tians thought pioper to go and occupy that ground through broken ramparts. Such a 
war is a powerful reflection upon my country, and in my mind it proves that at present, to 
a great extent, we in England ha\e to leant what Christianity ‘ I mu inclined to 
think, Sir, that among the oilier advantages which result from this and similar discus- 
sions, all classes of Christians will be hd to feel that in many things, when weighed in 
the bulance of the Christian sanctuary, we shall be found wanting ; and perhaps all 
parlies have many things to learn, and many things to unlearn. To me, it seems to lie 
a painful thing, that one of the most interesting spheres given to us, both for the study 
of God's providential dealings wilh mankind, and for the development and exercise of 
our Christian charity, should be assailed on two sides, and filled with events which throw 
over the Christian name so great displace. 

“ With resjiect to Aflghanistau, we ha\e there, hidden in the caves and fastnesses of 
tliat country, men who will Ik* read; to act as foes. We have not made them friends— 
we have not rendered that boundary s.< « ; but just in proportion to tbe ru* furious opera- 
tions which have been conducted there, haw we exposed that boundary of our empire to 
danger. Precisely so with respect to Chiua. We have not rendered any interest there 
secure by the movements which have been taken. I need only give one single fact. 
The trade in opium is the most lucrative, especially to certain individuals* Such cha- 
racters were not even named in our treaty — we did not even name the pre-eminent thing 
for which we fought. The consequence is, that individuals, taking advantage of the im- 
portance of our power, will, unquestionably, indulge their contraband trade ; and then, 
contraband trade continuing, will only augment the greediness everywhere fell by the 
Chinese to make this an oppoituntty of leuimtie, not our Christianity, but our tactics — 
they will lx* studying, not our Bibles, but our gun- barrels ; the stiuciure of our ordnance ; 
the mode of pointing it ; the construction of ships ; the erection of steamers ; so that they 
may be able to meet us m conflict on die saute field, and thus bring about an increase 
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of evils of which the keenest mind cannot have any very distinct perception* We are 
not prophets enough to tell the results of those miseries which have begun ; but we 
are prophets enough to say that no respect for Christianity will be gained, but a grievous 
obstruction be offered to its advancement in that empire. Look, for instance, at the 
insults offered to their own gods. I think that nothing out uncivilised and degraded in- 
civility can lead men to treat with rudeness and violence things which are so respected 
by others ; persons, at least, ought to respect the feelings of others, if they would con- 
vince them. For a man to walk or run with a .sword in one hand, and a pistol in the 
other, into a temple, pull down the idol, and treat it with indignity, and kill the priest, 
wilt not convince the people that we bring another religion more humane in its character. 
If a man wish to convince me that I am wrong, he must first show some respect to my 
present opinions, and then when he shall have shown me due respect, as one man ought 
to show to another, 1 think I should sit down anti listen to what he has to say. These 
movements of legislation and acl9 of government clearly indicate what I think is very 
obvious, that God intends a very small portion of law-making to be committed to Ins 
creatures. A great deal has been said about the laws of nations. The laws nations 
are the laws of God^ and it was the expression of an undent legislated, that all the 
business of human governments should be to bring human laws to coincide with the 
Divine. 

44 What will China be to us, supposing that we should succeed in conquering it, and 
making it n British province? An expensive army will have to be employed to keep it 
in subjection ; and, after all, we shall never reap the price by which it was subdued 1 
So, 1 suppose, it was with our American colonies. Now, what was the advantage which 
we derived from the United States as a colony ? We employed our governors, and said 
so much land was under our dominion ; but, as to real profit and loss in merchandize, 
we have derived millions more from America since she has been free, than we should 
ever have done if she had been retained in bondage. I can conceive that merchants and free- 
traders bearing a friendly aspect, and with nothing hut fairness in their intercourse with the 
Chinese, might make way, by prudence, for the introduction of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and bring back to tins country a free profit, un soiled with blood, and not necessarily 
connected with any violations of conscience whatsoever. 

11 The time is now come, that whatever as Englishmen we can consistently and con- 
stitutionally do towards removing the disgraceful traffic in opium, and towards prevent- 
ing the renewal of war on account of that traffic, ought to he most steadily carried out." 

Mr. Joski'ii Samms said that he had seen something of the deadly effects of this drug 
in distant countries! In the Last, as it is used there, men do not (infrequently die at the 
age of thirty-five. It almost invariably produces debility and Mhargy, and gradually 
destroys life. Now, the Emperor of China pissed stringent laws to prevent the intro- 
duction of this horrible poison into his dominions. Is it not, therefore, distressing ; is 
it not greatly to be deplored ; that we, who are a mighty nation, and a nation professing 
Christianity, should introduce this poison, winch thejeinperor denounced, for the pre- 
servation of his subjects? I do most heartily concur in die motion, because I consider it 
of the utmost importance that all of us should use our best endeavours to prevent this 
poison being carried to China. A friend had put a memorandum or two into his hand, 
which slated that 14 many thousand chests of opium are now lying pier-bound in the 
warehouses of London,” which gives an idea to what a great extent the traffic in opium 
is at present carried on. 

Mr. Stephen P. Andrews, from Texas, stated that he had had a conference with 
Captain Charles Elliot, respecting the Chinese war, and he asked him whether the powers 
of the British nation there, were not rapidly doing away with the impression on the part 
of the Chinese, that they were the celestials, and that all other people were barbarians ; 
and that having been compelled to yield in a warlike struggle, whether they did not give 
up their seltaalled supremacy over the world ? Captain E. replied, that M precisely the 
contrary was true and he (Mr. Andrews) was much surprised, and he must acknow- 
ledge that he was rebuked by hearing, that in their estimation the profession of war was 
of all other professions die lowest and the most debased — that such a tiling as mtluaiy 
glory was not understood or appreciated by them— that a military man was regarded ir. 
the light of one of the lowest class, and was ranked along with the hangman — that they 
regarded ?he English in the same light in which we should regard some powerful savages 
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who had invented some machine to inflict misery upon mankind; and this gave them 
confidence in themselves and iheir superior civilization. Mr. Andrews then gave ft 
practical illustration of the effect of preaching the gospel on the warlike spirit of the in- 
habitants of the Sandwich Islands. The missionaries there preached the gospel — they 
did not interfere with politics — but they merely preached the gospel — they gave instruc- 
tions in religion — they told what our Saviour said — they repeated the sermon upon the 
mount, and the converted inhabitants brought ol their own accord their weapons of war, 
and laid them at the missionaries' feet ! Was not this a commentary on what is taught 
by the Scriptures ? 

Mr. Howell said that he wished to see the appointment of a “ Committee of Vigilance” 
whose duty would be continually to watch all the movements of governments, and an- 
nounce to Christians of every drnojniuatiou throughout the kingdom, what are their 
plans and purposes, and call upon them, as they owe their allegiance to “the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible/’ to make a public and faithful testimony against such a 
course, and use every Christian motive and argument in order to prevent the shedding of 
human blood. “ It appears to me that the appointment of such a Committee of Vigilance 
would do more than any one plan of which 1 can conceive. And if this committee were 
selected from different denominations of Christians, no doubt, like watchmen upon 
the walls, when they saw approaching danger, they would call upon us to use all our 
influence in preventing it. I do hope that the Convention will consider the propriety of 
appointing such u committee, and will adopt a similar course to that adopted by the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, by drawing up addresses to the different governments of the 
world upon this veiy subject, and to the Kmperor of China himself, to let them know 
that there is a redeeming spirit in the nation ; ami that however the government and the 
people generally may act with regaid to plunder and murder, there are those who can 
bear testimony to the truth set forth in that gospel which proclaims ‘ pi nee on eaith and 
good-will towards men.* " 

The liev. Thomas Pync said : — “ I agree with the previous remarks on China and 
Afghanistan, but 1 think it is not so much the business of the Convention to discuss 
particular wars, ns to consider the general means of promoting peace — permanent and 
universal.” 

The Itev. Jos nr a T.r a vitt observed : — u I rise to say a word, Sir, on the very im- 
portant question which has been raised by the gentleman who has just sat down. If we 
were to refer to alt the wars which have passed we should never have done. 

“ Sir, what is past is to the wonderful forbearance of < Jod ; and ,to this only can we 
refer the fact, that our nations live. What we have to do with is the future. It seems 
to me, if we were sincere, wp ought to examine the actual hostilities of this nation or this 
government in detail, step by step — that we should, also, if we were sincere, examine 
the intended hostilities of other governments equally groundless in their pretended reasons, 
and equally base in their contemplated designs. Why, Sir, my own government, a little 
time ago, was on the brink of commencing a war — repeatedly on the brink of commencing 
a war, for the acquisition of more territory ; and if w« censure the horrors which have 
been committed by the conductors of the war in China or Scinde, we should also censure 
the others, whose object was the extension of slavery, and the establishment of ft market 
for human beings to be bought and sold, and bred for traffic, like cattle. And then, 
Sir, if we go into the details, the objects, and the causes of war, we mutt also refer to 
what is termed war in principle — when one nation having received an injury, intends to 
inflict injury upon another — not open warfare, but war in disguise and in principle. 

“ We have, in the country from which I come, a great deal of feeling towards this 
country, of reverence, of respect, and of love, which arises from the fact, that this country 
is the mother, and we the daughter-land. We have, also, Sir, ft great deal of latent 
feeling which we sometimes callin our 4th of July orations, 'the spirit of' 76.' This 
is one of the most successful sentiments which can be appealed to by demagogues; but 
the spirit which they appeal to, as the spirit of *76, is a spirit of unforgiving hostility. 
There was a spirit of *76, hut it was a spirit of liberty— a love of liberty which made 
its subjects willing to die, and willing to incur any sacrifice rather than submit to op- 
pression— the spirit, I say, which brought my ancestors from your shores to the wilder- 
ness — a sincere love of liberty, because liberty is the right of mm ! But what dema- 
gogues call the spirit of *76, is a spirit which desires an opportunity again to thrust 
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its sword into the bodies of Englishmen. Now, our demagogues appeal to that spirit ; 
they know it will give them access to the minds of the people when they speak of the 
British corn-law. The power of America now lies in the valley. of the Mississippi ; if 
we had as many mouths in Great Britain to feed, as we might have, with the products 
of our broad prairies, demagogues might nppeal to that spirit in vain. If you had 
people enough to consume all that we can produce in the part of the country from which 
I come, in exchange for the produce of your manufactories, and if thousands were look- 
ing to that beautiful region for their daily bread, they would never wish to he hostile. 
John Bull must have his breakfast every (lay. If we emhiace details, then, with respect 
to tlie wars which have happened, I don't know where we are to stop. 1 am very free 
to vote with the resolution, because 1 believe in it, ami if it went further, 1 could go 
further too. No one is more prepared than I am to go into the details of these things— 
these international arrangements and hostile tariffs, which keep nations at variance with 
each other, and keep man from fiee intercourse with his brother man. Sir, Iwfore 1 sit 
down allow me to say one thing more. The other day l had the pleasure of visiting a 
Sunday-school, and I saw a fine collection of boys and girls, i thought of my little 
boys who were reciting their lessons at home, in America; but I was almost over- 
whelmed at an inquiry which arose in my mind, whether those beautiful boys which 1 
saw, and my boys, would ever kill each other 1 I could not resist the temptation of 
saying a few words to those boys, and telling (hern that I should bring up my boys to be. 
their friends, and that they should t* the friends of jny boys. One of the moil beautiful 
measures proceeding from this Convention would he an address to little boys. Sir, I 
have feelings and I have thoughts on this subject, and these feelings and these thoughts 
have grown with my growth, and they have strengthened with my strength. They have 
been embodied in my soul, and 1 shall never he quit of them. But 1 can bring up my 
boys to be as good and wise men as I can make them, and we can thus plant the seeds 
of national and universal affection, which, by careful culture, will render wars imprac- 
ticable, and by this means make an end of them." 

The resolution was then put and carried, and the Convention adjourned 
to 4 o’clock p.m. 


# SECOND DAY’S SITTINGS, 
fkiday, jijne 23 , 1843 . (afternoon.) 

Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., again took the chair, at four o’clock, and 
on retiring was succeeded by Thomas Cock, Esq. f 3V1.D. 

The minutes of the morning sitting were read jatid confirmed. 

The Rev. John Jefferson read the paper which had been prepared by 
the Rev. J. Fye Smith, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Ac., entitled, 91 An Address to 
Christian Ministers t Teachers in Colleges and Schools , and the Professors of 
Ch ristia nity genera tty . " 

Upon which it was moved, by Lord Robert Grosvfnor, — "That the 
paper which has now been read be referred to the attention of the com- 
mittee/' His lordship said : — 

11 1 feel great diffidence in rising to address you upon this resolution. First, because 
not having attended the meetings which lave previously taken place, I am not exactly 
aware of what has passed. I also am aware that 1 speak in the presence of many gen- 
tlemen who have long turned their attention to this most engrossing subject, and who are 
greatly my superiors in learning and piety. But, gentlemen, having appeared here this 
day, and having been placed in a public station by the voice of a large body of the 
British people, I think it not right that I should shrink from the duty which rests upon< 
me lo perms, that of boldly expressing the opinion which I entertain upon the subject 
which has brought us hither to-day. I fee 1, perhaps, another difficulty, on account of 
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that admirable and beautifully written paper which has just been read to you ; a paper 
which, with truth I can say, has entirely exhausted the subject. 

44 1 came here, however, for the purpose of stating — and I now state it — that I en- 
tirely concur in the opinion set forth hy this Convention : that war is opposed to the 
principles of that gospel winch we all state we firmly believe ; and that by encouraging 
war we thereby lay ourselves open to the charge of gross inconsistency. 

44 1 have felt exceedingly anxious that whatever may be the course which it will be 
thought possible to pursue, that we should endeavour, as far as we can, to consult the 
feelings of those who do not at present, but I am sure will hereafter, see as we do. I 
urn sure that all those who have turned their attention to the subject, will deplore the 
manner in which what is called national honour is now almost everywhere spoken of. 
In the speeches delivered in the British House of Commons, I sometimes hear persons 
talk about national honour, which would often be difficult to define. It is most gratify- 
ing to see men of honour and piety here assembled from all parts of the world ; more 
especially those who have come from America, and travelled such a vast distance in order 
to show the sincerity of their opinion, and they could not have taken any better way of 
doing so. 1 trust tliut the voice of truth ami reason will be spoken boldly here; in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in France; arid in the Senate of America; and that these voices 
uniting, will produce an opinion which cannot fail of producing an effect. For what 
principles are these/ They are the principles of immutable truth aud justice ; the prin- 
ciples of that sacred volume which is our guide. Any man who is acquainted with the 
Bible can quote text upon text to prove thut war is forbidden in every part of that book. 

44 The resolution winch is placed in my hands, I move with very great pleasure; and 
I am quite certain that it wilt be received with great satisfaction by the meeting. It is 
that Dr. Smith’s paper be referred to the attention of the committee." 

The resolution was briefly seconded by the Rev. Thomas Mono an, and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Smith commences hi? paper by referring to the history of the peace 
principle, distinctly recognised in the early ages of Christianity — then long 
lost sight of — revived bv Erasmus— adopted at a later period hy the Society 
of Friends — now diffused by Peace Societies. He next speaks of war as in- 
cluding every sin, and instances lying, dishonesty, murder, &c. ; and then 
proceeds to address ministers of the gospel, instructors of youth, men of 
science and letters, the friends of mis? ions, and those Christians who have 
embraced the pacific principles of the gospel, calling upon all in their respec- 
tive spheres of effort, to come to the help of this holy cause. 

The Rev. William Ekask rose to propose a resolution in reference to u 
projected newspaper in France, to be conducted on peace principles; and 
Mons. Bacme seconded the motion. A somewhat lengthened discussion fol- 
lowed, in which a number of delegates took part. Amongst these were Mr. 
II. C, Wright, Joseph T. Price, Esq., George M. Gibbes, Esq,, Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., Rev. James Hargreaves, Mr. Vidler, Rev. H. Solly, Rev. A, G. 
O’Neile, Edward Smith, Esq., Amasa Walker, Esq., Arnold ButFurn, Esq., 
Mr, R. D. Webb, Mr. S. Rigaud, and Joseph Samms, Esq. ; all of whom 
spoke in strong terms of the importance of a vigorous use of the press, but 
differed considerably in their opinions relative to the establishment of a daily 
journal in Paris. The resolution proposed by Mr. Leaek was ultimately 
withdrawn, and the following one was adopted : — Whereas the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion on the folly and wickedness of war is indispensable 
to the promotion of universal peace ; and, whereas the press, particularly on 
the continent of Europe, must for the present be the chief instrument in 
reaching and swaying the public mind on this, as on kindred subjects ; it is, 
therefore resolved,— that it be referred to the following gentlemen, as a 
committee, to suggest what steps can be most suitably adopted to render the 
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press available unto this end: George M. Gibbtss, Esq., Edward Smith, 
Esq., Arnold Buflfura, Esq., Rev. John W. Wayne, Rev. John Stock, Robert 
Jowitt, Esq., and Mr. Richard D. Webb/* 

Amasa Walker, Esq., presented the first resolution prepared by the 
committee appointed to consider Mr. Mucnamara's paper. The resolution, 
which went to recognise the plan of arbitration proposed by Judge Jay, was 
moved by John Harris, Esq., and seconded by Joseph Snmms, Esq. ; 
and some alterations in the phraseology were suggested by Mr. H. C. 
Wright and others, who all agreed in the general sentiment. In the course 
of the discussion it appeared that there was something like discrepancy 
between the present resolution and the one.relating to a M Memorial to Go- 
vernments/' It was, therefore, withdrawn, until the committee should be 
prepared to bring up the entire series of resolutions which they designed to 
submit to the Convention. 

William Forster, Esq., introduced the subject of the inconsistency of 
Christian parents educating their children either for naval or military warfare . 
Mr. Forster said : — 

41 That when he thought upon what it was for a ipan either in early life or in maturer 
age, to have the best faculties of his mind cultivated to the highest possible extent, for 
no other earthly purpose than to destroy the lives and property of his fellow-creatures ; 
and when he saw parents, who profess themselves to be Christian parents, making choice 
of this calling for their children, it did appear to him to be in such direct inconsistency 
with all the doctrines and prpeepts of the New Testament, that he begged to suggest 
whether some resolution, as kindly, and tenderly, and charitably expressed as posit hie, 
might not be drawn up, so as to have the opinion of the C onvention on that subject, 
especially, to the Christian world.” 

Lewis Tafpan, Esq., said he felt deeply on the subject which lmd called forth the 
observations of his respected friend Mr. Forster, as it relutes to two points. The first is, 
the influence of warlike weapons upon the minds of children. He had had ten children, 
six of whom were living, and he had never purchased for them u single toy which might 
have a warlike influence upon them. He had never purchased a drum or a trumpet 
for them, and he hajf seen the happy effect of this upon the minds of his children, lie 
did not know how it was in this country, but in America the boys form themselves into 
companies, stick up feathers m their caps, and parade the streets, and when the militia 
or volunteers turn out, they imitate their exercises. “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it/’ Another thing he wished to 
speak about was the influence of the women of Kngland. They should never favour n 
man in uniform. Now, such men were often the objects of attraction, as if it were a 
passport to the favour of a woman for a man to be attired in military or naval uniform. 
He wanted to know if an example could not be set by the females of England to dis- 
courage practices of this kind. He believed that if the minds of the women were right 
they would direct all the minds of the children in England, and in fact influence the 
whole generation. 

Rev. W. Lucy referred to the importance of introducing peace principles into Sun- 
day and day-schools. He said the rising race are the hope of the Peace Society, as well 
as of other societies. 

Edward Smith, Esq., then moved, and Mr. H. C* Wright seconded, 
and it was resolved,— ‘'That William Forster, Esq., be requested to prepare 
a resolution on the inconsistency of Christian parents training up their chil- 
dren in military colleges Or other institutions, to the use of arms." 

William Forster, Esq., again rose, and said : — * 

u That he believed it would be of very great advantage to the great cause of peacev 
that Christians of every denomination should he brought to look upon the inconsistency 
of making the manufacture of arms the object and means of their livelihood. How incon- 
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sin tent it is for a Christian matt who has entered upon life, or who is entering upon life, to be 
engaged in the manufacture of swords, and bayonets, and muskets, and c&imons, and pow- 
der, and bullets, and balls, and bombs, and shells, and a great many other articles of that 
nature, of which he was glad to say he did not even know the names. He was apprehensive 
that such inconsistency would prevent the speedy coming of that day in which man 
shall not learn war any more, and in which nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
lie thought such Christians could not be enlightened Christians on the subject of war. 
And he was very far from believing that such inconsistency was confined to any one 
particular religious denomination, and, therefore, he was the more bold to make an 
appeal to the consciences and feelings of his fellow Christians of every denomination-** 
whether they do not find that in their own minds there is that, to a certain degree, which 
convinces them that they are not acting in accordance with their holy profession, in 
making the manufacture of arms tMe means of their subsistence and support in life. 
To illustrate this, he would relate an anecdote of a person he met with when he was in 
the United States a few years ago : — lie was a coloured man, and had been educated in 
circumstances of respectability, lie became convinced of the principles of our Society, 
and he entered very fully into the testimony home by Friends, on the subject of war. 
lie began in life upon a small scale. He bought u little hum in New Jersey, and sup- 
ported himself comfortably upon his means. His principal support, however, was sup- 
plying an iron-foundry, situated at the head of the water where he lived, and there he 
curried the produce of his little (arm twice or three times a week. During the late wai 
lie discovered that the manufactory of cannon was carried on there, and he was very 
uneasy at the thought, that he was supplying thut establishment with articles of produce, 
whilst they were principally employed in the manufacture of arms, lie could bear it 
no longer, and so lie made a statement of those things which had made such a great 
impression upon Ins conviction and feelings. The proprietors of die establishment were 
t xceedingly ungry with him, lie at last came to the determination, however, that if his 
own prosperity in life depended upon his connexion with that establishment lie would 
give up his connexion with diem. Hut so it proved, m the kindness of Providence, that 
lie found other markets for his produce, lie (Air. IV) did not say that any other man 
should take the ground which this person took, but this ought to be our determination, 
ami this the grand point — that as far as Providence sees imet to render us instrumental, 
we will earnestly contend for the accomplishment of this great and glorious purpose.*’ 

On the motion of Joseph T. Price, Esq., seconded by Edward Smith, 
Esq., it was resolved, — 14 That William Forster, Esq,, be requested to pre- 
pare a resolution on Christian men making the manufacture and sale of arms 
the means of their support in life/' 

On the motion of the Rev. G, C. Beckwith, seconded by Joseph 
Sam ms, Esq., it was resolved, — 44 That Samuel Bowly, Esq., William Forster, 
Esq., Rev. Amos A. Phelps, Lewis Tapp an. Esq., und Aniasa Walker, Esq., 
be requested to aid the committee of arrangements, in drafting a senes of 
resolutions designed to embody the most important deliberations and re- 
sults of this Convention, and to prepare any other documents designed for 
its acceptance." 

The Rev. Georg is C. Beckwith read a paper prepared and transmitted 
by Joshua P. Blanshard, Esq., the general agent of the American Peace 
Society, on 44 Preparation for War;" which, being read, was referred to the 
committee. 

This short paper is a reply to the maxim, that “ to preserve peace, a nation 
must he prepared for war.” The absurdity of this sentiment is shown by an 
appeal to other cases, in which the same argument might be used. The 
falsehood of this assumption is proved by a reference to history, the philo- 
sophy of politics, and religion ; and the practice is shown to be inefficacious 
for security, and disastrous in its results. And because this axiom, however 
popular, is thus irrational, false, and mischievous, it is shown to be the duty 
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of the friends of peace to protest against all such preparations as sinful. 
“ He that taketh the sword, shall perish by the sword." 

The Rev. John W. Waynjc, on behalf of the committee appointed during 
the present session, on the subject of the press, moved the adoption of the two 
following resolutions, to which the committee had agreed :■ — 

“ 1. That this Convention recommends to the friends of peace, to promote 
the publication of articles in support of peace principles in the periodicals of 
their respective countries ; together with cheap tracts, circulars, hand-bills, 
&c., to be generally diffused among the people, and especially the poorer 
classes, as extensively as possible ; und that they give the most liberal en- 
couragement in their power to those presses jtvhich issue such publications. 

“ 2. That this Convention having been informed that it is proposed by 
some of the warm friends of peace in France, to establish a newspaper in 
Paris, which shall make it a leading object to advocate the principle of the 
Peace Society, viz., * that war is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the true interests of mankind,’ hereby expresses its opinion that if such 
a paper can be well sustained, it will be eminently calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to promote the object of the Peace Society.” 

After a few words from Mr. Price, expressive of his opinion that if a paper 
were established in Paris by Americans and Englishmen, for the propagation 
of peace, it would only have the effect of fomenting a spirit of jealousy, 
the Rev. John Stock rose to second the adoption of the resolutions, and 
said : — 

“That he thought the Conuntion would la* in no way implicated by passing the re- 
solution, insomuch as it merely stales that such a paper was by some considered neces- 
sary, and that ii was likely, undfr die Divine blessing, to promote the great object 
of die Peace Society," 

Mr. Piuce said he would then feel at liberty to support the resolution. 

Mr. Slot k continued: — “When the question concerning the right of Christians to 
engage in war was first agitated in Ins mind, he must confess that it was surrounded with 
difficulties. While his mind was in this state, the secretary of the Peace Society in 
Chatham sent iumd number of the publications of the Society, and he could only believe 
that the Lord had directed them at that particular period, lie resolved to read them, and 
he did so. And if, before, he were inclined to adopt the principles of this Society, 
that perusal completely satisfied him, and induced him to go heart and hand in the 
movement. 

“ He represented in this Convention 8,000 troops, one of the largest dock-yards in the 
United Kingdom, and about 3,000 men employed in that dock-yard, without including 
several thousand convicts, so that he had a very large and motley constituency to represent. 
It required some degree of moral courage to stand up in the town of Chatham, and 
advocate the principles of this Society. There are many half- pay officers and persons 
otherwise connected with the profession of war ; and, therefore, for a minister in the 
pulpit to out with his sentiments on this subject, tries bis moial courage. lie thanked (jod 
that he had been faithful ; he at least hoped that he had never failed to denounce the 
erii of war. 

“ When the war in America was raging, some kind friends in connexion with our Peace 
Society printed a large number of hand-bills, and as our town had been placarded re- 
specting this war, applying for men for the army and navy, some of our kind friends 
posted their large handbills, stating the truth, right under them, so that when a person 
read, « War in America/ and saw the application for men, he would read immediately 
tinder It, 'Thou shall do no murder!' ‘Thou shalt not kill V these and other liltle pithy 
texts of Scripture would meet the eye of the reader. This should be one means which 
we should adopt in promoting this great object. 

“ The power of the press w« are unable to estimate, and, therefore, with great pleasure 
he would give his support to the resolutions." 
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After some remarks from Mr. lhdfour, chiefly on the subject of temperanpe, 
the motion wan put, and carried unanimously ; and the Convention adjourned 
to Saturday morning. 


THIRD DAY’S SITTING, 

SATURDAY, JUNK 24, 1843. 

In the absence of the president and vice-presidents, the chair was for a 
short time occupied by Lrwib Tapfan, Esq., during the greater part of the 
session by Thomas Cock, Esq., M.D., and at the close by the president, 
ClIARLKft HlNDLKY, E«(J., M.P. 

The meeting commenced with a short season of silence for prayer. 

The minutes of the last sitting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. .1 lfpkrson presented the paper prepared by Dr. Smith, as altered by 
the committee, in accordance with the suggestions sent in to them by indi- 
vidual members of the Convention ; and, ou the motion of the Rev. Jame<* 
II AttaRKAVKS, seconded by Robert Jowitt, Esq., it was resolved, — “That 
the address prepared by Dr. John Pye Smith, as now presented by the com- 
mittee, be accepted, and referred for publication us part of the proceedings 
of this Convention, as in the case of the other papers. ” 

Joseph Stuhgk, Esq., brought up the “ Address ” prepared to be for- 
warded “to the Governments of the civilized world;’* which was read as 
follows : — 

“ The Delegates appointed to represent the friends of Universal Peace, of 
various nations, assembled in Convention, in London, June, 1843, 
“To tii k Governments of tiik Civilized World. 

“ For rational beings possessing immortal souls to be systematically 
trained to kill each other, is in itself so utterly opposed, not only to the Chris- 
tian religion, but to the dictates of humanity, that nothing but the natural 
depravity of the human heart, the force of education, and long familiarity 
with war, can account for the general prevalence of this monstrous system. 

“ Under a deep sense of the enormous evils which mankind have so long 
and so extensively suffered from the wars which have desolated the earth, 
this Convention is more especially impressed with the great responsibility 
of those who are in a position to direct the counsels of nations, and appeals 
to them to adopt the most effectual measures to prevent the continuance of 
this terrible scourge of the human race. 

M The Convention is of opinion tb.it one of the greatest securities against the 
recurrence of international warfare would be the recognition of the principle 
of arbitration , and the introduction of a clause into treaties , binding themselves 
to refer all differences that may arise to the adjudication of one or more 
friendly powers ; and it earnestly recommends the adoption of this practice. 

M The Convention, in a spirit of Christian love, respectfully urges upon those 
who are invested with the highest authority, the promotion of * peace on earth 
and good-will to men ;* and would also express its conviction, that such a 
course would be especially blessed by Him, 4 by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice/ 

“ Signed, on behalf of the Convention, 

“ Charles Bindley, President/’ 
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The address having been read, was unanimously adopted on the motion of 
John Allen, Esq., seconded by John Scoblk, Esq. 

The report of the committee appointed to consider the best practical means 
of carrying out pacific principles, as suggested by Mr. Macnamara's paper 
and otherwise, and to embody the decisions of the Convention in a series of 
resolutions, was brought up" by Samuel Bowly, Esq., who, in introducing 
them to the Convention, said 

u That the paper (prepared by Mr. Macnamara) includes matter of very various de- 
scription. A part of it is addressed to the friends of peace, as to the best mode of 
practically carrying out their principles. It was vqry clear that this part could have no 
effect tipon those who did not profess to acknowledge their principles. He thought that 
if those facts stated in the paper as to the ridiculous origin of wars, effect of arbitration, 
&c., were printed with the statistics of Mr. Allen, they would produce in one little 
volume such a mass of facts upon the subject of war and peace as would impress con- 
viction upon the minds of thousands in this country." 

The resolutions which had been prepared were then read as a whole, after 
which business was taken upon them seriatim . The following were adopted 
and passed : — 

1. On the motion of Lewis Tappan, Esq., seconded by John Sgoble, 
Esq., it was resolved, — “ That this Convention expresses its cordial thanks 
to H. T. J. Mucnamara, Esq., for his valuable paper on 'The best practical 
means of carrying out the principles of peuce,’ &c., and records it as part of 
the proceedings of this Convention. 

u That the paper be referred to the Peace Society, in London, -to print the 
whole or such parts thereof as they may consider beBt calculated to promote 
our great cause. 

“ That in order to give the fullest effect to those practical suggestions 
which it contains, aB well as to those brought forward by other members of 
the Convention, bearing more particularly on the measures to be pursued in 
this country, in furthering our common object, they are embodied in distinct 
resolutions, and which, on passing the Convention, are referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society in London, in order that they may be immediately 
carried into practical effect, as far as possible, throughout the country." 

2. On the motion of Joseph T. Prick, Esq., seconded by Mr. John 
Harris, it Was resolved, — “ That this Convention earnestly recommends to 
governments, members of legislative bodies, and public functionaries, the 
adoption of the principle of arbitration for the adjustment of all inter- 
national differences ; and that stipulations be introduced into all interna- 
tional treaties, to provide for this mode of adjustment, whereby recourse to 
war may be entirely avoided between such nations as shall agree to abide by 
such stipulation." 

3. On the motion of the Rev. Georgk C. Beckwith, seconded by Mr. E. 
Carrol, it was resolved, — “That while recommending the plan of Judge 
Jay, which proposes that nations should enter into treaty stipulations to refer 
their differences to the arbitration of a friendly power, .as a measure the most 
immediately available for the prevention of war, we still regard, as Peace 
Societies have from their origin regarded, and as especially set forth by the 
late W. Ladd, Esq., a Congress op Nations, to settle and perfect the code 
of international late, and a High Court op Nations, to interpret and upplij* 
. iiM Im fjor the settlement of aU national disputes,— should be kept in view by 

tfiefetenda of peace, and urged upon the governments, as one of the best 
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practical modes of settling peacefully and satisfactorily such international 
disputes." 

4. On the motion of Joseph Saws, Esq., seconded by Mr. John Barclay, 
it was resolved, — "That this Convention, believing the time is fully come 
for making additional efforts to extend amongst all nations the heaven-born 
principles of peace, earnestly recommends the friends of peace throughout 
the world, and especially in France, America, and England, immediately to con- 
sider and adopt such practical measures as they may conceive to behest adapted* 
under their varied circumstances, for the general diffusion of the principles of 
peace among ull classes of the community, but especially among the masses 
of the people, as being the only effectual mode of producing that amount of 
public opinion in their favour which will ensure the permanent prevention 
of war in every civilized country in the world." 

C). On the motion of Samuel Bo wly, Esq., seconded by Isaac Collins, 
Esq., it was resolved,- — " That whenever any symptoms of the approach of 
war, in which the countries here represented in this Convention arc likely to 
be engaged, arise, the committees of the Peace Societies in the several coun- 
tries should call upon their friends throughout the country, to awaken the 
public attention to the subject ; and, without waiting for the actual declara- 
tion of war, and regardless of all political considerations or suspicions, to enter 
their firm but respectful protest against such threatened war- whatever may 
be its pretext, or whoever may be its advocates and supporters — in such a 
manner as may appear to them best calculated to secure the preservation of 
peace." 

6. On the motion of Arnold Buiti m, Esq., seconded by Isaac Collins, 
Esq., it was resolved, — "That Peace Societies be recommended to direct the 
attention of their agents to the necessity of not only delivering public lectures, 
but of using their best efforts to effect a regular organization of the whole 
cauntrg into county or other district associations, in the belief that such 
associations would not only embrace in many instances sufficient local talent 
and zeal to enable them to hold efficient public meetings in their districts 
without foreign aid, but would secure, through their agency, a more complete 
and extensive organization, by the establishment, in the smaller towns, and 
even the villages of these respective districts, branches of the parent society.*’ 

7. On the motion of the Rev. H. 11, Kkli.og, seconded by the Rev. G. 
C. Beckwith, it was resolved,--" That National Peace Societies be recom- 
mended to suggest to district and auxiliary associations the importance of 
disseminating the principles of peace through the medium of the local press ; 
by introducing the knowledge of such principles, as far as may be permitted, 
into all public schools , mechanics' institutions , &c. ; and more especially by 
encouraging the formation of societies or associations among the working 
classes, from which the grout mass of the army and navy is drawn.” 

8. On the motion of Mr. S. Kigaud, seconded by Mr. H. C. Wright, it 
was resolved, " That this Convention, deeming it of the greatest importance 
that the minds of the rising generation should be thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of peace, and believing that Sunday and other schools afford au 
excellent opportunity for effecting this object, recommends the Committee of 
the Peace Society in London, and all other Peace Societies, to prepare and 
issue a suitable address to children , on this deeply interesting and important 
subject; and further, to circulate amongst this interesting portion of the 
community such tracts and books ns may be calculated to interest and instruct 
the juvenile mind." 
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9* On the motion of Joseph Sturge, Esq., seconded by the Marquis 
dr la Rochefoucauld Liancouut, and supported by the Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, it was resolved, — " That this Convention regards the mutual de- 
pendence of nations upon each other, arising out of an unrestricted inter- 
change of their legitimate productions, as one of the best securities for peace.” 

10. On the motion of Mr. Richard Wkiib, seconded by Samuel Bowlv, 
Esq., it was resolved,-- “That since intemperance is in various ways one of 
the principal causes of the violation of peace, this Convention earnestly 
presses upon all classes the necessity of promoting to the extent of their 
power and influence the principles and practice of true temperance,” 

William Fokstkii, Esq., brought up the resolutions which he was re- 
quested to prepare, which he read. 

On the motion of the Rev. James Siikkman, seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Howell, the first of them, on the training of children in arts of tear, was 
adopted, and recorded as follows : That this Convention, composed of 
persons of various nations, for the purpose of deliberating upon the best 
means, under the Divine blessing, of promoting permanent and universal 
peace, considers that military schools and collect**, and similar institutions, 
established for the purpose of training youth in the knowledge and the use of 
"arms, arc contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; and, that for the noblest 
faculties with which God has endued his creatures to be cultivated for the 
express purpose of rendering men learned in the science, and skilful in the 
art of war, is at variance with the object for which our Lord Jesus Christ 
came into the world, and the whole scope of his mission upon earth ; they, 
therefore, in the exercise of that charity which desires und would promote 
the best interests of all men, submit whether it be not an net of inconsistency 
in Christian parents to send their children to such establishments to he taught 
the art and science of war ; and, also, in their early youth to place them on 
board of ships of war, that they may be trained in that discipline and those 
arts by which the«e vast engines of human destruction are rendered most 
efficient for the accomplishment of their direful purpose.” 

The second resolution, on obtaining a livelihood hg the manufacture of 
weapons of war, was also accepted and recorded as follows, on the motion 
of William Forster, Esq., seconded by the Rev. J. W. Wayne, and sup- 
ported by Mr. William Orim^haw, Juu .,— 1 " That this Convention, as- 
sembled for the purpose of deliberating upon the best means, under the Divine 
blessing, of showing the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and 
practice of war, and to promote permanent and universal peace, arc encou- 
raged in their great object by the belief that He who * came not to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them/ will work through the instrumentality of his 
servants for the bringing in of that day when the people shall 4 beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruniog-hooks / they would, 
therefore, respectfully and affectionately submit to their fellow Christians of 
ever)* nation, whether to make the manufacture and safe of arms and ammu- 
nition for warlike purposes their trade and calling in life, be not inconsistent 
with their high profession ; and whether, by adopting such a course, they are not 
doing their part towards impeding the coming of that day when f wars shall 
cease unto the ends of the earth and whether it does not virtually disqualify 
them, as faithful men, from contributing towards the establishment among the 
notions of 4 the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ' —the Prince of Peace/ ” 
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Mr. William Oldham presented an address from the Concordat Society, 
at Ham, in Surrey, which was referred to the Committee of the London Peace 
Society, with the other documents not read. 

The liev, Geo non C, Beckwith brought up the report of the committee 
on Mr. Blanchard's paper ; when, on the motion of the Rev. Georg* C. 
Beckwith, seconded by the Rev. James Hargreaves, it was resolved,— 
“That the paper on Preparation for War , by Joseph P. Blanchard, Esq., he 
received, and referred to the committee for publication, with the author’s 
name, as in the case of the other documents. 

M Aud, that in the opinion of (his Convention, preparations for war are so 
many incentives to war, and ought to be discouraged by all friends of peace.’* 

The closing business of the Convention was then embodied in the following 
resolutions : — 

On the motion o( Josavw T. Prior, Esq,, seconded by the Marquis d« 
la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, and supported by Mr. James Cannings 
Duller, it was resolved, — " That the Peace Society of London be authorized 
by this Convention to announce to the world the lime and place for holding 
a second Peace Convention, when it shall be satisfied as to the right time and 
place, after communicating with its corresponding associations in Europe and 
America,” 

^ On the motion of William Forster, Esq., seconded by Edward Smith, 
Lsq., it was resolved , — u That all books, records, and correspondence re- 
luting to this Convention be, at the close of its sittings, coniided to the keep- 
ing ot the Committee of the London Peace Society, until it may be per- 
mitted to the Convention to meet again, for the purpose of their making such 
use thereof as they may judge best.” 

On the motion of Am aha Walker, Esq., seconded by the Rev. G. C. 
Beckwith, it was resolved,—" That the thanks of this Convention be re- 
turned to the Committee of the London Peace Societv and their associates, 
tor their laborious services in making ample and judicious arrangements for 
the sessions of this body.” 

This resolution was acknowledged, on behalf of the London Committee, by 
the liev. John Jefferson. 

Charles Hindus v, Esq., M.P., the president, entered the room aud took 
the chair just in time to put the above resolution. 

^ After which Samuel Bowly, Esq,, moved the following resolution,— 

lhat this Convention, in coming to the close of its important deliberations* 
desires to record its gratitude to God for the harmony which, by his con- 
descension, has marked its proceedings ; and, in separating from each other, 
its members desire to commend one another and their great cause to the 
blessing of the Lord.” 

This resolution was practically sustained by a solemn and deeply impressive 
season of devotional silence ; and the meeting separated amidst mu tual con- 
gratulations and prayers. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING OF THE CONVENTION, 

AT KKETBR-HALL, ONT MONDAY, JUNE 26, 1843. 

The attendance at eleven o’clock, the hour which had been fty the 
commencement of the meeting, was respectable, but not very numerous. The 
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hall gradually became about half full. The meeting itself was a very effective 
one. For the outline of the speeches we are indebted to the reports of the 
daily press. During the progress of the meeting, W. Ewart, Esq., M.P., 
and the Rev. F. A . Cox, P.D. , LL.D., &c., being unable to remain, conveyed 
to the secretary the expression of their cordial interest in the object; and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor apologized by note for his unavoidable absence. 

The meeting was opened by the Rev. John Jefferson reading the 72nd 
Psalm ; after which a season of silence ensued, for exercises of devotion. 

On the motion of II. T. J. Macnamara, Esq., seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Wheeler, Charles IIindlev, Esq., the President of the Convention, was 
called to the chair, and proceeded at once to open the business of the meeting. 
In doing so, he said : — 

They had now approached their concluding meeting. They were, of course, aware 
that the Peace Convention had assembled, morning and afternoon, during three days in 
the last week, to endeavour to ascertain and devise the best means of averting the hor- 
tois and calamities of war, and thereby to promote the welfare of the whole human tuce. 
However little their labours might at present interest and excite the attention of the 
bulk of mankind, the one single object they had in View was to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the whole human race, — of all the people on earth. They were against 
settling the disputes that might arise hftween nations by resorting to w nr. It was to be 
feared that differences would continue occasionally to arise between nations ; but they 
did think that there was a more ChnHkin and satisfactory manner of adjusting them 
than by involving hundreds of thousands in all the. horrors of war. lie was not dis- 
appointed at not seeing that hall more crowded than it was on the present occasion ; it 
certainly was not so filled as he had been wont to behold it on many occasions during 
the last two months; but he hoped the time was rapidly arriving when they would see 
the hall, on this subject, much more fully attended, and a very different and far more 
influential individual occupying the chair than himself-— no other than the Duke of 
Wellingion. He said so, not from any admiration of the Duke of Wellington as a 
hero, but as a statesman, as having done so much and so successfully to avert war 
in our time. Not only had the duke successfully pursued such a course as regarded 
England— -the like course had happily rind as successfully been adopted by a great 
military hero of l'fance (Soult). These were glorious, cheering events to contemplate ; 
and having so far advanced, he hoped they would see how requisite it was to do all they 
could to advance such an object, and especially by instilling into the minds of youth 
the sinfulness of war. The child was by no means devoid of valuable pacific impres- 
sions. How well be recollected, as many others, no doubt, did, Watts's admirable hymn, 
illustrative of the animal barbarity of fighting, commencing — 

“ Let dogs delight to burk and bite, 

For God bath made them so; 

Let hears arid lions growl and fight, 

For ’tis their nature too.” 

He hoped and believed that this glorious Convention had made a good beginning, and he 
trusted that it would so successfully proceed as at no remote period to snow the policy, 
os well as duty, of turning their spears into ploughshares and their swords into pruning- 
hooks. War, and the principles of war, were as disgraceful to man as they were con- 
trary to the principles of that Christianity which this nation professed. 

The first resolution was moved by the Mabquis dr la Rochefoucauld 
Liancovrt, — “That this meeting, regarding the whole scope of the New 
Testament, and > the awful ravages of war among the nations of the earth, is 
confirmed in the strong conviction that * war is inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity, and the true interests of mankind/ ” The Marquis was 
again most favourably greteed ; and he again spoke in the modest, but earnest 
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and convinced manner that becomes “ a noble of nature,” The following is 
only an outline of his address : — 

He said that as president of the Society of Christian Morals in Paris, he had been de* 
legated to attend that Convention, and the public meeiing following it He had cheer- 
fully undertaken that duty— in the name of that Society he spoke. He then observed 
that nearly a centuiy ago the following words of a member of the French Academy were 
engraved : 44 The Englishman, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and all others, are friends; 
he who loves war is alone the enemy of the human race.*' lie thanked them for the 
unanimity with which they had received him. He had found them practising the senti- 
ment, 44 The stranger has been received among you as a brother, and you have united ail 
the nations in a solemn wish for the peace of the world.’ 1 They had proceeded correctly ; 
they proclaimed the principle, that eVery attack against human life, whether by wars, 
duelling, or suicide, was rebellion against Divine law. How much the cause had ad- 
vanced 1 The revolution that took place ip his country in 1789 was followed by 
numerous massacres in Pans, and in all the provinces, during five years ; but in 
1830 another revolution occurred, winch, however, lasted only three days, and not 
one drop of blood was shed. Then let them acknowledge the influence of the pacific 
principle upon the public mind. How different, in consequence, bad been the two 
revolutions ! The one was atrocious, — the other was characterized by clemency in 
the most eminent degree ; because one took place when the soothing influences of 
civilization had not been spread ; while the other occurred under the inspiration of the 
sentiments of order, moderation, and peace, insulting from the public discussions of the 
preceding twenty years. In France the progress was very striking; since 1830 penal 
sentences had been much reduced. They began by shedding less blood upon the guillo- 
tine : the average annual number bad been reduced from 114 to 40 ; sometimes to 
25 ; and even to 15, in 1835. The whole criminal code bad been softened. The capital 
punishments were now only awarded for murders. The Court of Appeal had estab- 
lished new jurisprudence as regarded duelling. It had declared it an attempt against 
human life, and had includ+d it among 41 attempts at murder,” without making any 
difference between it and other u attempts.” The result had been, that those who fought 
a duel, and even all their witnesses, however high in station am) respectable, were com- 
pelled to alone to justice by appealing in court, arraigned as criminals. The laws had 
not yet been altered as regarded suicides. Since 1830, the sentiment of economy bad 
been $ plead in !■ ranee; the practice of it bad been encouraged, and thus the masses bad 
been, from interest, the best supporters of public peace interested m the question. To 
advance the great cau>e of peace liuoughout the world, die Society of Christian Morals 
in Paris proposed every year premiums for the best works thereon, and after#ards 
printed and promulgated them, so as lo attract public attention to all subjects calculated 
to insure good order, and secure the pence of the world. He mentioned that the Society 
had, now offered u gold medal for the l**st essay including the opinions of all who had 
written against war and for the practice of peace. 

The Rev. G. C. Beckwith, Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, seconded the resolution, 

^ lie rejoiced in the fact, that instead of France and America being combined against 
England, the natives of those three countries assenddvd there to promote peace among 
all mankind. V\ ar was only legalized muider and robbery. This opinion he enforced 
at considerable length, and with great energy and earnestness, amid warm applause. 

The first resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The second resolution was moved by William Stores Fay, Egg.,— 
44 That while this meeting disclaims any intention to use any unconstitutional 
interference with the 4 powers that be,’ it cannot refrain from expressing its 
abhorrence of the late cruel and unprovoked wars in the East ; and it espe- 
cially laments the permitted traffic in opium, which it regards as not only 
^justifiable in itself, but calculated to obstruct legitimate commerce sod to 
provoke a renewal of hostilities** Mr. Fry said 
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The conduct to be pursued by this country on this question would determine whether 
the peace with China was preserved ; for die Chinese Government had for forty years 
resisted every effort made to induce them to allow our poison to be introduced among 
the subjects there. The Chinese Emperor had steadily refused to legalise the trade in 
opium, which, he was ashamed to say, had been proposed by the British Government 
through a conqueror (Pottinger), which was very like insisting on it. No; the Chinese 
Emperor had scorned to increase his revenue by the corruption and destruction of bis 
subjects. 

The Rev. Or. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, seconded the resolution. 

lie valued dmt meeting, not so much on account of numbers, but for the quality of it. 
He rejoiced to see the change that was taking place in the world on this subject. As to 
the language of the resolution, he must declare that all war was cruel and oppressive : 
those in the East had been such ; but bad as they were, not more so than were those that 
had occurred in Europe. He was delighted to contemplate their meetings, for in them 
he had seen friends and brothers from France and from America, and from other civi- 
lized countries ; und he must say that he viewed steam power *s a great civilizer ; for 
people could not have such intercourse with each other without promoting the arts of 
peace among individuals, for that would enforce peace among nations. As to the 
“ savages " of India, he considered those the savages who went thousands of miles to 
assail the wives, and homes, and countries of other people ; to reap harvests of glory “ and 
rupees." Bruce and Wallace were quoted as heroes. Be it remembered, they resisted 
invaders. What had those m the East done more? And yet we called them ** savages." 
Oh no, the invaders were the 44 savages." He was sorry to utter this libel against his 
country, but it was the truth ; and he was rejoiced to feel that, as this Convention had arisen 
and would call things by their right names, and denounce wars as robbery and murder, 
however legalist d, the time was not for distant when such language and feelings would 
become general, if not universal. 

The second resolution was then put, and carried ncm. dis . 

The third resolution was moved by the Rev. Ciiari.bs Stovel, — “ That 
under a deep sense of the sinfulness of war, and of the duty of Christians to 
adopt every measure for diffusing the principles of peace, this meeting would 
earnestly invite the cordial co-operation of all who profess the name of Christ, 
in the discharge of this duty, and in the general promotion of organized 
Societies for this special object.” 

He moved the resolution with the greatest satisfaction, the more especially as all 
their resolutions and previous proceedings had been on the principle and sentiment of 
the essential sinfulness of war in any shape. He denied that they hac^to thank God for 
the success of the war in China, as the means of disseminating Christianity ; for the 
Jesuits and the Roman Catholics had found their way there, and why could not we, 
wjthout the adoption of such means? War only introduced like means t with which it 
had been promoted ; it introduced the sword, and what the sword won, it was required 
to sustain. War was a disgrace to civilization, — to Christianity. There was another 
matter for consideration — the fate of the aborigines where we bad conquered or appeared. 
How came it that first they were corrupted by us, and then destroyed ? He denied that 
the sword enabled us to do so much iu India to preserve peace as was effected by the 
moral character of England. He did not want to throw stones at any one party ; they had 
all been deeply wrong; but as all the elements of war were inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity, it became them all to denounce it, to resist it, to avert it. 

The Rev. J. W. Pennington seconded the resolution. 

He submitted that they had truly recognized the sinfulness of war. It was not only 
unchristian, but impolitic. Of all the accounts of wars that we bad read, whether it was, 
that of England against its then American cokmief, or that of the battle-field of Waterloo, 
be hud no where seen that the objects of the waft hod been accomplished ; therefore, the 
wan mm otdy proofs of miscalculations and Mum resulting from the adoption of 
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unchristian warfare. It was further repulsive, and unjust, and pernicious* as creating a 
cruel public sentiment ; as inducing even mothers to educate their sons to be engaged 
in wars. As wars never accomplished the professed objects for which they were com- 
menced, he considered that they were justified, in every point of view* to adopt all 
practicable means to prevent wars. 

Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., spoke in support of the resolution. 

He regretted that illness, and the necessity of being in the country, had prevented his 
attending their previous meetings ; but he availed himself of the first opportunity to take 
part in the momentous object discussed and urged in their several meetings. He said 
that during the thirty years he had taken part in public life, he hod invariably opposed 
every increase of power to advance ^warlike forces, and warlike means of adjusting 
national questions. Every Christian man must condemn war ; and even those* who 
- valued property must resist it, seeing that war only incurred debts, and saddled posterity 
with lhs^pny merit of tht»nj. At this moment, such was the extent of the burdens of this 
country, that one-half^pf evfcry man's earnings was taken away from him to meet the 
interest of the debt^^HKe was ready to support every effort to resist aggressive war-~lo 
put an end to war altogether ; but, although the representation of this country might not be 
so perfect as he should gladly see it, yet, tit no war could be brought forward without 
the approbation, to a certain extent, of the people, lie must declare that the people had, 
to n certain extent, power in their own hands, at the elections, as far as they went, at least, 
to show the colour of die feeling of the people on the subject of war movements. If they 
would not use it, who were to blame ? Every government, since he had had anything to do 
with public affairs, had sustained these obnoxious institutions for the sake of the patronage ; 
if the people, as far as they had power, would not show some feeding to counteract such 
conduct, was there not fault with such portion of the people? He had not allowed any 
effort to pass, where the proposition was to increase warlike forces, without resistance; and 
he should continue to do so; hut if the electoral body, as far as they bad the power, did 
not do the like, what chance was there of even showing the feeling of the nation on this 
important question f Such was the feeling in the House of Commons, that a motion of 
thanks was moved to the individual \>ho had averted war (Lord Ashburton), and settled 
a difficult question — the first vote of thanks ever moved in the House for having averted 
war — that some 1 34 liberal members absolutely voted against the proposition, lie assured 
that meeting, that as far as he could, he should do his utmost to carry out the objects 
they had in view. 

Mr. Hindlet was compelled to quit the chair, having another engage- 
ment; tuid stated, on retiring, that he would do his utmost to counteract 
warlike prepurutions, habits, and opinions. 

The chair now taken by Joseph Tregkllks Price, Esq. 

The next resolution was moved by Amasa Walker, Esq ., — 99 That Chris- 
tian women having as deep an interest as any other portion of society in the 
progress ofipeace, owe to this cause the same aid they have with so much 
zeal and success rendered to kindred enterprises of benevolence and reform/* 

Mr. Walker considered that females in particular were interested in the suppression 
of wars. They had here immense power, if they would only exercise it. Public sentiment 
could put down war, and who could so successfully create public sentiment as woman? 
If she would frown on the warrior and the duellist, how soon would the epaulettes, and 
the plumes, and the duellists disappear. * Of the power of woman to promote this great 
cause, there could not be the slightest doubt ; and being convinced of possessing such 
power, he hoped it would be exercised to put down legalized and wholesale robberies 
and murders. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham seconded the resolution. 

He fully admitted the influence: apd power of woman to put dbwn war. That had 
been well established. The qupfcon ttas also maintainable by showing the great de- 
structiveness of war* and the privations of comforts and happiness which tbe ancourage- i 
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ment and promotion of it caused. If all could be well convinced of such facts— men 
being duly imbued wills Divine law — he felt quite sure that all war would cense, and 
warriors be unknown. There had been upwards of 800,000,0004 debts contracted in 
little more titan a century, which required 30,000,000/. annually to meet the interest 
only — the causes of the distress and difficulties of the country. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. Stvrge moved the fifth resolution, — 14 That this meeting rejoices 
in the efforts of the friends of peace in different parts of the world, Hnd would 
respectfully but earnestly urge upon the consideration of every government 
desirous of promoting the happiness of mankind, the reference to arbitration 
of all future international disputes, agree ably to the recommendation of the 
General Peace Convention, held in this city the past week/* 

He wns rejoiced to have had Mr. Hume among: them ; it wan something to gft mem- 
bers of Parliament on a Peace Convention platform; but u there should be 

no mistake — that Convention was against all war. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan seconded the r&olution. 

lie believed that there would have been war between England and America but for 
the influence of the Peace Societies in America. It was a principle newly avowed — 
promulgated under new circumstances — and he trusted that it would be fully adopted 
in tins country. 

This resolution was also put, and unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. John Burnet moved the sixth resolution ; it was seconded by 
Arnold Bupfum, Esq., and put, and carried unanimously ; viz., — " That 
while this meeting most unequivocally avows its attachment to civil order 
and good government, it is nevertheless constrained to declare its serious 
alarm at the preparations which are being made for the preservation of tran- 
quillity in Ireland, by the employment of military force, and recommends to the 
friends of peace throughout the w orld to adopt all peaceful constitutional mea- 
sures by memorials, petitions, &c., in order to avert so fearful a calamity.” 

The last resolution was moved by John Tappan, Esq., and seconded by the 
Rev^ Jamf.8 Hargreaves, and most cordially responded to by the meeting, — 
* 4 That the cordial thanks of this meeting be hereby presented to Charles 
Hindley, Esq., M.P., for his kind and able attention to the business of the 
Convention, and for presiding in this hall this day.” * 

The chairman (J. T. Price, Esq.), on putting this resolution, suggested 
that the meeting should close in a short season of silent prayer, which seemed 
to he in full accordance with the feelings of those present. Toe meeting 
broke up at fifteen minutes past three o'clock, p.m. 

“ Thus dosed the proceedings of the First General Peace Convention, having 
exceeded in interest the roost sanguine expectations of its promoters, and 
called forth grateful feelings to the Author of all good, for the help so mer- 
cifully granted to his servants. Our prayer is unto Him: * Establish thou 
the Work of our hands upon us ; yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it J" (Minutes, p. 33.) 


The following verses were kindly composed m occasion of the assembling 
of the Convention, at the request of one of Itl by Bernard Barton; 

Esq., and will form an appropriate dose to this ^narrative* 
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A WORD FOR PEACE. 


M Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you,” John xiv. 27. 

If such the legacy bequeathed 
By Jesus to his own ; 

If such the meek injunctions breathed 
Ere he from earth had flown, — 

HoW should his lowly followers fight ? 

Reading his graciSus words nright. 

His kingdom is not of this world ! 

Nor by it understood ! 

The. banner, from his cross unfurl’d, 

Leads not to acts of blood ! 

The Christian's warfare is within — 

With pride and passion, self and sin. 

Whence come your wars, frail worms of dust ? 

What are your fightings for ? 

Envy and hatred, greed and lust, 

Which in your members war : 

Dwells such a chirk, unhallow’d host. 

In temples of the Holy Ghost ? 

When angels first, to shepherds* ears, 

Announced tiic Saviour's birth, 

What watchword did the heavenly spheres 
Pour down on listening earth ? 

" Glory to God, who dwells on high ; 

Tow’rd men — good-will and unity!" . 

When Christ, on Calvary's hlood-atain'd hill, 

Jlis life a ransom paid, 

What peaceful love, triumphant still, 

Prompted the prayer he pray’d ! 

A prayer — how tender, brief, and true, — 

“ Forgive ; they know not what they do /" 

’ Tift by its fruit the tree is known ; 

The test of truth is love ! 

Have they, then, reverently shown 
Their s to their Loro above. 

Who bid their fellow -creatures bleed. 

And by their acts belie their creed ? 

Thank God ! this gospel truth, no more 
To one small sect confined, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Shall flash on many a mind ; 

'Till earth below, and heaven above, 

Join in one hymn of pbace and lovs! 

W&odhridye, oth Month, 18/h, 1843 . BeKJNAJLO Barton. 
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Edward Ash, Esq., M.D., ditto . 
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Mr. John Jones, Loudon 
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Mr. John Harford, ditto., ..... 
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Liverpool 
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10 
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PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS OF FAITH ; AS THEY RELATE TO 

WAR AND PEACE. 

The following extracts are given without note or comment, simply to 
show what is recorded in the confessions of those Protestant churches of 
Europe who adopt and publish standards or creeds. Our subject is not 
any where found under a distinct head, as a doctrine of the Gospel ; but is 
included in what is said concerning the power of the civil magistrate. 
Sometimes the right to bear arms and to make war is unequivocally asserted ; 
in other instances, the language is very general, and we are left to inference 
or history for the interpretation. 

From the latter Confession of Helvetia . Chapter 30. Of Magistracy, 

Therefore let him draw forth this sword of God against all mulefac* 
tors, seditious persons, thieves or murderers, oppressors, blasphemers, perjured 
persons, and al) those whom God huth commanded him to punish or even 
to execute. Let him suppress stubborn heretics (which are heretics indeed), 
who cease not to blaspheme the majesty of God, and to trouble the church, 
yea, and finally to destroy it. But if so^ be it be necessary to preserve the 
safety of the people by war, let him do it in the name of God ; provided he 
have first sought peace by all means possible, and can save his subjects no 
way, but by war. And whereas the magistrate doth these things in faith, 
he serveth God with those works, as with such as be good, and shall receive 
a blessing from the Lord. 

“ We condemn the Anabaptists, who, as they deny that a Christian man 
should bear the office of a magistrate, so also they deny that any man can 
justly be put to death by the magistrate, or that the magistrate may make 
war, or that oaths should be performed to the magistrates, and such like 
things* For as God will, work the safety of his people by the magistrate* 
whom he hath given to oe,a* it were, a father of the world, so all subjects 
are commanded to acknowledge the benefit of God in the magistrate. There- 
fore let them honour and reverence the magistrate, as the minister of God; 
let them love him, favour him, and pray for him, wt their father ; and, let 
them obey all his just and equal commandments/ Finally, let them pay aO 
customs and tributes, and all other duties of the like "sort, faithfully and. 
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willingly. And if the common safety of the couutry and justice require it, 
and tne , magistrate do of necessity make war, let them even lay down their 
life, and spend their blood for the common safety and defence of the magis- 
trate ; and that in the name of God, willingly, valiantly, and cheerfully. For 
he that opposeth himself against the magistrate, doth procure the wrath of 
God against him. We condemn, therefore, all contemners of magistrate*! 
rebels, enemies of the commonwealth, seditious villains, and, in a word, all 
such as do either openly or closely refuse to perform those duties which they 
owe.” 

From the former Confession of .Helvetia. Article 26. Of Magistracy. 

n Secondly ; to judge the people according to just and Divine laws,* 
to keep judgment and justice, to maintain the public peace, to cherish the 
commonwealth, and to punish offenders, according to the quality of the 
fault, in their estate, person, or life. Which things when he doth, he per- 
formed a service due to God. Wc know that, though we be free, we ought 
with true faith holily to submit ourselves to the magistrate, both in our 
body, and in all our faculties, and with endeavour of mind also to perform 
faithfulness, and the oath which we made to him,f so far forth as his govern- 
ment is not evidently repugnant to Him for whose sake wc do reverence the 
magistrate." 

From the Confession of Basle. Article 7. Of Magistracy . 

*' Moreover, God hath assigned to the magistrate, who is his minister, 
the sword and chief external power, for the defence of the good, and for the 
revenging and punishment of the evil. Rom. xiii. 4 ; 1 Pet. ii. 14. There- 
fore every Christian magistrate (in the number whereof we also desire to 
bc)t doth direct all his strength to this ; that among those which are com- 
mitted to his charge the name of God may he sanctified, his kingdom may 
be enlarged, and men may live according to his will, with an earnest rooting 
out of all naughtiness. And, in the margin : — This duty also was enjoined 
to the heathen magistrate : how much more to the Christian magistrate 
ought it to be commended, as to the true substitute of God.” 

From the Confession of Bohemia. Chapter 16. Of the Civil Power , or Civil 

Magistrate . 

*• Furthermore it is taught out of Holy Scripture, that the civil 
trate is the ordinance of God, and appointed by God ; who both tafcgth his 
original from God, and, by the effectual power of his presence and continual 
aid, is maintained to govern the people in those things which appertain to 
the life of this body here upon earth ; (whereby also he is distinguished from 
that spiritual government of the church ;) whereof is that worthy sentence 
of Paul, * There is no power but of God ; and the power that Is, is ordained 
of God/ Rom. xiii. 1. Then according to these points all they that, being 
endued with this authority, do bear public offices* of what kind soever they 
be, being in the degree of magistrates, necessarily must know, acknowledge, 

* That »*, apteeabfe to equity and righteousness, and, 16 eoftclwfey to the law of 
nature, whereof God himself is the Author. 

t That is, the fealty whereby subl ets are bound to their frustrates* 

J These thing* are spoken in the person of the magistrates themselves, and flat ot &a 
pastot* of the church at Rasle, iniMnuch as this confession was published in f he name or 
site magistrates t hemsehe*. 
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and remember this, that they are God's deputies, and in his stead ; and that 
God is the sovereign Lord and King, even of them all, as well as of other 
men ; to whom at length, in the last day, they must give an account of the 
degree wherein they were placed, of their dominions, and of the whole 
administration of their government ; whereof it is expressly written in the 
book of Wisdom, chap. vi. 1 — 11, and elsewhere. 

“And seeing they do govern instead of God upon earth, and are hi* 
deputies, it is meet that they frame themselves to the example of their 
superior Lord, by following and resembling lrm, and by learning of him 
mercy and justice. As touching these, therefore, such an instruction hath 
been delivered, thnt they who are in authority ought to do good unto 
others, according ft) that which Christ saith, * They that are mighty are 
called gracious or bounteous lords,’ Luke xxit. *25 ; nnd that in regard of 
their duty they are especially bound hereunto, and that this is their peculiar 
charge, that they cherish among the people, without respect of persons, 
justice, peace, and all good things that appertain unto the time ; that they 
protect and defend their peaceable subjects, their rights, their goods, their 
life, and their bodies, against those thnt wrong and oppress them, or do any 
ways indamage or hurt them ; also that against the unjust violence of the 
Turks, together with others thnt do the like, they do succour and defend 
them ; and so serve the I«ord God herein, that they bear not the sword in 
vain, but valiantly, courageously, and faithfully use the same to execute the 
will and works of God therewith. Hereof in the Holy Scripture such arc 
called 4 Gods:' Psalm lxxxii. 6; John x. 34; and of St. Paul, ‘ The ministers 
of God,’ Rom. xiii. 6. 4 The magistrate,’ saith he, 4 is the minister of God 
for thy good/ Horn. xiii. 4 ; 4 who is sent/ as Peter saith, * to take ven- 
geance on those that do evil, and to give honour unto those that do good/ 
1 Peter ii. 14." 


From the Confession of France . Article 39. 

44 We believe that God would have the world to be governed by laws, and 
by civil government, that there may be certain bridles, whereby the immo- 
derate desires of the world may be restrained, and that therefore he appointed 
kingdoms, commonwealths, and other kinds of principalities, whether they 
come by inheritance, or otherwise ; and not that lllone, but also whatever per- 
taineth to the state of righteousness, as they call it, whereof he desireth to 
be acknowledged the Author. Therefore he hath also delivered the sword 
into the hands of magistrates ; to wit, that offences may be repressed, not 
only those which are committed against the second tabic, hut also against 
the first* Therefore, because of tbe Author of this order, we most not only 
suffer them to rule, whom he hath set over us, but also give unto them all 
honour and reverence, as unto. his ambassadors and ministers, assigned of 
him to execute a lawful and holy function/’ 

Also Art. 40. “ Therefore we affirm, that wc must obey the laws and 
statutes, that we most pay tribute, and patiently endure the other burdens : 
to conclude, that we must willingly suffer tbe yoke of subjection, although 
the magistrates be infidels, so that the sovereign government of God do re- 
main entire, and nothing diminished. Therefore we detest all those which do 
reject sj4 kind of dominion, and bring in a community and confusion of goods, 
‘ ^ , to conclude, do go about to overthrow all order of law. * 

fin 2 
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Prom the Confession of Scotland . Article 24. Of the Civil Magistrate, 

“ We confess and acknowledge empires, kingdoms, dominions, and cities, 
to be distincted or ordained by God ; the powers and authority in the same, 
be it of emperors in their empires, of kings in their realms, dukes and princes 
in their dominions, and of other ‘magistrates in their cities, to be God's holy 
ordinance, ordained for manifestation of his own glory, and for the singular 
profit and commodity of mankind ; so that whosoever goeth about to take 
away or to confound the whole state of civil politics, now long established, 
we affirm the same men not only to be enemies to mankind, but also wick- 
edly to tight against God’s expressed will, Rom. xiii. 2. We farther confess 
and acknowledge that such persons as are placed in authority are to be be- 
loved, honoured, feared, and holden in most reverend estimation ; because 
they are the lieutenants of God, in whose seats God himself doth sit and 
judge ; yea, even the judges and princes themselves, to whom, by God, is 
given the sword, to the praise and defence of good men, and to revenge and 
punish all malefactors, 1 Pet. ii. 14. Moreover, to kings, princes, rulers, 
and magistrates, we affirm that chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and purgation of the religion appertained, so that not only they are ap- 
pointed for civil policy, but also for maintenance of the true religion, and for 
suppressing of idolatry and superstition whatsoever ; as in David, Jehosha- 
phat, Hezekiah, Joshua, and others highly commended for their zeal in that 
case, may be espied. And, therefore, we confess and avow, that such as resist 
the supreme power, doing that thing which appertained to his charge, do 
resist God’s ordinances, and therefore cannot be guiltless. And, farther, we 
affirm, that whosoever deuy unto them their aid, counsel, and comfort, whilst 
the princes and rulers vigilantly travel in execution of their office, the same 
men deny their help, support, and counsel to God, who, by the presence of 
his lieutenant, doth crave it of them.’* 


From the Confession of Belgia . Article 36. 

M We believe that the most gracious and mighty God diA appoint kings, 
princes, and magistrates, because of the corruption and depravation of man- 
kind ; and that it is his will that this world should be governed by laws, and 
by a certain civil government, for punishing the faults of men, and that all 
tilings may be done in good order among men. Therefore he hath armed 
the magistrates with the sword, that they may punish the wicked, and defend 
the good. Moreover, all men, of what dignity, condition, or state soever 
they be, ought to be subject to their lawful magistrates, and pay unto them 
subsidies and tributes, and obey them in all things which are not repugnant to 
the word of God. Also, they must pour out their prayers for them, that God 
would vouchsafe to direct them in all their actions, and that we may lead a 
peaceable and quiet life under them, with all ^godliness and honesty. Where- 
fore we condemn the Anabaptists, and all those troublesome spirits* wfcieh do 
reject higher powers and magistrates, overthrow all laws and judgments, 
make all goods common, and, to conclude, do abolish and confound all those 
orders and degrees which God hath appointed among men for honesty*^ 
«* k e.” : ,y '■ . 


From the Confession of Augsbnrg. Article 10* - * tir* 

u Concerning civil affairs, they teach, that such civil on&nJfflte* as far 
lawful are the good works and ordinances of God ; as Paul witnesseth, f W 
powers which be are ordained of God/ Rom. tin, 1. They teach, Qt&fr 
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tore* that it is lawful for Christians to bear offices, to sit in judgment, and to 
determine matters by the laws of the prince or commonwealth ; to appoint 
punishments according to law, to make lawful wars, to go to war, to deal 
in bargains and contracts ; to hold property, to take an oath at the requisition 
of the magistrates, to contract lawful marriages, and to follow such croft and 
sciences as are approved by law. 

M These things are thus found in another edition: Art* 16. Concerning 
civil thiogs, they teach that such civil ordinances as are lawful are the good 
works of God ; that Christians may lawfully bear office, sit in judgments, de- 
termine matters by the prince’s or country's laws, lawfully appoint punish- 
ments, lawfully make war, act os soldiers, make bargains and contracts, hold 
property, take an oath when the magistrates require it, marry ti wife, or be 
given in marriage." 

From the Confession of Saxony. Article 23. Of the Civil Magistrate • 

** We teach, therefore, that in the whole doctrine of God delivered by the 
apostles and prophets, the order and degrees of the civil Btatc are avouched ; 
and that magistrates, laws, judgments, and the lawful society of mankind, 
arc not by chance sprung up among Then - ; and that, although there be 
many horrible confusions, which gTow from the devil, and the madness of 
men, yet that the lawful government and society of men is ordained of God ; 
and that whatsoever order is yet left by the exceeding goodness of God, it is 
preserved for the church's sake, as it is said, f Except vV Lord keep the city, 
in vain he watcheth that keepeth it,' Pan. cxxvii. 1., and Rom. xiii. 1 — 7. 
Therefore in themselves they arc things good, to bear the authority of a ma- 
gistrate, to be a judge, to be a minister of judgments, to use judgments law- 
fully, to make lawful wars, and to be a soldier in Inwful wars, &c. Ami a 
Christian man may use these things as he useth meat, drink, medicines, buy- 
ing, and selling. Neither doth he sin that is a magistrate, and dischargcth 
his vocation, that exercises judgments, that goeth to war, that punisheth law- 
fully those that are condemned, &c. And subjects owe unto the civil magis- 
trate obedience, as Paul aaith, * not only because of wrath/ that is, for fear of 
corporal punishment, wherewith the rebellious are rewarded by the magis- 
trate ; ‘but also for conscience 1 sake/ that is, as rebellion is a sin that offendeth 
God, and withdraweth the conscience from God, Horn. xiii. 5." 

From the Confession of Sueveland. Chapter £3. Of Secular Magistrates . 

“ In former places we have declared that our preachers do place that obe- 
dience which is given unto magistrates among good works of the first degree ; 
and that they teach that every man ought so much the more diligently to 
apply himself to the public laws, by how much he is a more sincere Chris- 
tian and richer in faith. In the next place, they teach, that to execute the 
office of a magistrate, it is the most sacred function which can happen unto 
man from God. Whereupon, also, it is come to pass that they which are 
endued with public authority are in the Scriptures called gods* Psa. lxxxii., 6 ; 
for when, as they do justly and orderly behave themselves in their func- 
tion, it goeth well with the people, both in doctrine and in life, because that 
God doth use so to moderate our affairs, that, for tbe greater part both the 
safety and the destruction of subjects doth depend upon them which are go- 
vernors* Wherefore, none do more worthily execute magistracy than they 
which of all others are the most Christian and the most holy; whence, be- 
yond all doubt, it happened formerly that bishops and other ecclesiastical men 
were promoted by most godly emperor* and kings to an external govern- 
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ment in civil affairs ; wherein, though they were religious and wise, yet in 
this one point they offended, because they were not able to discharge both 
those functions sufficiently ; and it w&b necessary that either they should be 
wanting to the churches in ruling them by the word, or to the commonwealth 
in governing it by authority.” 

The Church of England . Article. 37. Of the Civil Magistrate . 

M but that only prerogative which we see to have been 

given always to all godly princes in the Holy Scriptures by God him eef ; 
that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees committed to their 
charge by God, whether they he ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers. 

“The bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England. 

“ The laws of the realm may punish Christian men with death for heinous 
and grievous offences. 

44 It is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons and serve in the wars.” 

The Articles of the Church of Ireland . Article 11, Of the Civil Magistrate . 

§§ 58,59,01,62. 

44 but that prerogative only which we see to have been always 

given unto all godly princes in Holy Scripture by God himself; that is, that 
he should contain all estates and degrees committed to his charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, within their duty, and restrain the 
stubborn and evil doers with the power of the civil sword. 

44 (59.) The pope, neither of himself, nor by auy authority of the Church 
or See of Rome, or by any other means, with any other, hath any power 
or authority to depose the king, or dispose of any of his kingdoms or 
dominions, or to authorize any other prince to invade or annoy him or his 
countries, or to discharge any of his subjects of the allegiance and obedience 
to his majesty, or to give license or leave to any of them to bear arms, raise 
tumult, or to offer any violence or hurt to his royal person, state, or govern-* 
meut, or to any of his subjects within his majesty’s dominions/* 

44 (61.) The laws of the realm may punish Christian men witb death 
for heinous and grievous offences. 

44 ( 62.) It is lawful for Christiau men, at the commandment of the magis- 
trate, to bear arms, and to serve in just wars.'* 

Confession of the Assembly of Westminster . Chapter 23. Of the Civil 

Magistrate . 

44 (1.) God, the supreme Lord and King of all the world, b^th ordained 
civil magistrates to be under him over the people, for his own glory, and the 
public good ; and to this end hath armed them with the power of the swOffd, 
for the defence and encouragement of them that are good, and for the 
punishment of evil doers. 

•* (2.) It is lawful for Christians to accept and exacute the office of a 
magistrate, when called thereunto ; in the managing whereof* as they ought 
especially to maintain piety, justice, and peace, according to the wholesome 
laws of each commonwealth, so, for that end, they may lawfully now* mfof 
the New Testament, wage war upon just and necessary occasions/* 

(Extracted from 4i T he Harmony of Protestant Confessions/* 
edition, by the R»v. Piste r Hala, m.a. London ; J. 3FV Shear, 
ampton-row, 1842.) \ 
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Thk following paper haft been handed to us by an esteemed Correspondent, 
with a request for its insertion. Without pledging ourselves to the approval 
of everything which it contains, we have pleasure in complying with his 


request,— Editor. 

To the Editor of ike Herald of Peace. 

The following letter was written in con- 
sequence of, and in reply to, a statement 
of the doubts entertained by very estim- 
able parties, who arc anxious to see the 
cause of peace prosper, but who do not, 
at present, see their way clear to adopt, 
entirely and without some reserve, tne 
principle of non-resistance os applicable 
to the liberty of self-defence, instanced 
in the protection of a fellow-creature from 
assassination, even at the cost of life to 
the assassin. 

The writer thinks that an exact uni- 
formity of opinion is not an indispensable 
condition of an association of persons 
desirous to promote the same general and 
important object ; and he therefore does 
not consider that their concurrence in the 
position, that human life is on no account 
whatever to be taken away, is a necessury 
qualification for becoming a member of 
the Peace Society, But believing that 
position to be the true and only secure 
foundation on which to build up the tem- 
ple of Universal * Peace, he has endea- 
voured to place it in the clearest light, 
by bringing forward those passages of 
Scripture in wjpeh our Saviour lays down 
principles which appear to be wholly 
incompatible with taking away man's life, 
for any cause or any ground whatsoever, 
in the nope that, by convincing the judg- 
ment of the hesitating, the difficulty 
which stands in their way may be re- 
moved. 

Mr wu& Fui«d,- 1 have re- 
ceived your letter of the 20th iott., 
end 1 proceed to reply to it» principal 
end interesting »ubj#ct— the remark* 
of your friend D, 5. on the “ Prin- 
ciples of the Society for the promo- 
tion of permanent and universal 
Pease*” 

In th* first place, D. 8, state* his 
convict ft** that u there is no valid 
argument again* the right of govern- 


ment to defend life and property, and 
avenge wrong.** 

As to the right of the government, 
by which I understand your friend to 
mean the obligation of the magistrate, 
to avenge wrong — the words of the 
apostle uppear to me to furnish an 
argument which is conclusive, ‘'Re- 
compense to no man evil for evil 
M Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord ;** M Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good/* 

But the right or duty of the exe- 
cutive government to defend life and 
projierty requires to b© examined at 
greater length. According to my 
notion, the duty of the executive is 
to enforce the law of the land, and, 
therefore, as D. 8. says, he who 
cannot conscientiously do so, ought 
not to take upon himself the executive 
office. The law of the land is, or 
ought to be, an expression of the sen- 
timents of the people generally (i. e., 
of that portion of the people who have 
a sentiment), and the question re solves 
itself into this — What, on this subject 
of projection, ought the general sen- 
timent to be ? and, according to D. 8., 
this question is easily answered, for 
he says, •* The duties of Christians 
in regard to private injury are clearly 
kid down by our Saviour.’* Now, 
what is the duty of one and of each 
is the duty of all ; and as the injunc- 
tions of our Saviour do expressly 
forbid resistance to, or even resent- 
ment for injuries, it seems to follow 
that, in cases of private injury, the 
duty of each ana every one is to 
submit, and not to resent ; and, con- 
sequently, that an accumulation of 
permit injuries does not, by its pub- 
r the eogikkaace of the m*» 
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gistrate, produce such a change in the 
duty of that people or nation (which 
it composed of such individuals) as 
to authorise that people to hold and 
express a sentiment entirely at vari- 
ance with what is the duty of each 
and every one of them to entertain 
and act upon. Therefore, the senti- 
ments of the people ought not to be 
such as would oblige the executive to 
protect life and property by force, or 
by any other than peaceful measures. 
This view of the subject may be sup- 
ported by reference to the commands 
of our Saviour, given so clearly, so 
much at length, and in such contrast 
and opposition to the laws of old 
time, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth;*’ “ But 1 say unto you, 
Resist not the injurious man,” “but, 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right check, turn to him the other 
also ; and if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat [or 
vest], let him have thy cloak [or outer 
garment] also ; and whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.” Here are given three 
cases of injury — 

First, one of personal violence, 
which is to be received with patience, 
and a repetition of it is not to be 
avoided even by turning away in dis- 
pleasure, which act is allied in spirit 
to resistance. 

The second is, if, by an abuse of 
the civil law, a bad man obtains a de- 
cision which deprives another unjustly 
of his vest or coat, yet, if the oppres- 
sor stands in need of help, say of 
more clothing, the injured party is to 
be as willing to relieve him by giving 
him more clothing, as he would have 
been if the necessitous person had not 
injured him. 

The third case is, that of an oppres- 
sive abuse of authority by one of the 
Roman couriers, who frequently com- 
pelled the Jews to carry their burthens ; 
and the sufferer, in that case, is not 
to resent the injury* hut to be as will- 
ing to assist the courier, even by 


offering to carry the burthen farther* 
if necessary, as he would be to render 
similar assistance to one who had not 
so oppressed him — according to an 
example set by one Henry Bradford, 
of Birmingham. Of this person it is 
recorded that, early one morning* 
seeing a man. in his garden stealing 
his cabbages, he, Henry Bradford, 
remonstrated with biro on the impro- 
priety and criminality of the act ; and 
when the man pleaded poverty and 
great distress as the inducements 
which led him to commit robbery, and 
explained his situation, Henry Brad- 
ford said, “ Ay ! poor man, is it so ? 
stay where thou art, and I will fetch 
thee some bacon to the cabbages.”— • 
The man stole no more. — Henry Brad- 
ford acted literally in the spirit of these 
commands, and a community of each 
men would not, by their laws, the 
expression of their will, have imposed 
upon the magistrate the task of pro- 
tecting life by taking away life. As 
was the case with the poor man above 
mentioned, the effect of acting up to 
the peaceable principle would be to 
soften the heart even of an assassin, 
and of all who knew of the fact. 
The death of the murderer* to save 
liis victim, would, on the contrary, 
harden the hearts of all who knew 
of it. 

Love for his fellow-citizen, and for 
the public good, would lead the 
Christian to use all peaceable means 
to prevent the murder, by interposi- 
tion, intreaties, and remonstrance 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
he would succeed ; and where he failed* 
the effect of the example on the mur- 
derer, and on all other persona* would 
operate more powerfully to prevent 
a repetition of the crime • thou % the 
danger which, in case of resistance* 
would accompany the attempt. It 
must be so; it is not consistent With: 
human nature that it should be other- 
wise. Your friend asks, "whether 
the magistrate can, conriste^lywitk 
the law of love* stand by,whifa « 
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murder is being committed on an in- 
nocent ^person, and not prevent it, 
even at the risk of shedding the blood 
of tbe guilty? Ia the life of a guilty 
man more a matter of love to the 
civil magistrate than the life of an 
innocent woman ?’* 

I reply that, according to my ap- 
prehension, the magistrate being the 
servant of the public to administer 
the law, is not a free agent. His 
love is not to the oppressor, nor to 
liis victim, but to the public, and that 
the official character of such a func- 
tionary is not to be confounded with 
that of the individual in his private 
capacity, nor his natural affections 
with his endeavours to perform his 
duty; and that this inquiry, and the 
considerations to which it leads, do 
not disprove the opinion that these 
commands of our Saviour are to be 
taken in their literal sense. This 
conclusion seems to follow from the 
fact, before alluded to, that they are 
propounded and asserted in direct 
opposition to, and in correction of, a 
long-continued and authorized law of 
the Mosaical dispensation, and are 
extended to nearly every source of 
oppression,— pcrtonal violence, legal 
fraud, and the abuse of authority ; and 
that this conclusion is confirmed and 
rendered inevitable, as it seems to 
me, by what follows in the next 
verses s * But, I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse 
you* do good to them that bate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you, that you 
may be the children of your Father 
whole in heaven; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
andeendelli min on the just and on the 
uaftyvti* * Is ft possible, by any form 
of words, bf any appeal whatever, to 
prescribe more forcibly a literal and 
faithful obedience to these commands? 

The advocates of the pedfic prin- 
ciple maintain, that it is contrary to 
the kw Of love for the civil magistrate 
to take away life even to preserve 


life. Your friend D. S. asks, “whe- 
ther it would be consistent With tbe 
law of love that he should stand by 
while a murder was committed ?*' 
Certainly not ; but the law, of which 
the magistrate is the only instrument, 
ought not to compel him to prevent 
it by unlawful means ; and though he, 
and every other man, is bound to assist 
the assailed party by interposition, by 
intihaty, and arguments, it does not 
follow that we are called upon to do 
that which is wrong in bis defence ; 
and we come back to the question, — 
what, in such cases, ought the law 
to be ? 

The language of the apostle, aa 
quoted by 1). S. t that the civil magis- 
trate is " an avenger to execute 
wrath,” which your friend says is 
“ one of his invaluable functions,” 
does not, 1 confess, appear to me to 
bear upon the question. The argu- 
ment of the apostle is, that the magis- 
trate should be obeyed, not only from 
fear of punishment, but for conscience' 
sake ; and tbe magistrate in question 
was a heathen magistrate, appointed 
for the protection of the public, under 
heathen laws. Our question is, what 
laws should a Christian people adopt 
for their protection ? 

D. S„ in another part of his letter, 
adverts to the Divine government, by 
which the sun ia made to shine on 
the just and on the unjust, and he 
then goes on to say, " Retribution is 
a law of the universe, and civil govern- 
ment is one of the means by which 
it is carried out but he offers no 
proof that retribution is the law of 
the universe, i. e., that retribution is 
committed unto man. It appears to 
me, on the contrary, that it is the 
peculiar prerogative of the Deity, 
which he has reserved to himself, and 
that the means by which it is carried 
out are so ordered on to arise out of 
tbe natural consequences of misdoing* 
In this wor|d, that retribution ia dbf * 
rectiW of tbe criminal, and caution- 
ary to all others, but not vindictive ; 
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and, in any case, if takings away life 
is an evil, and contrary to tke Divine 
law, we are not to do evil that good 
may come of it ; that is reserved to 
the Deity himselft 44 1 am the Lord, 
and there is none else. I form the 
light,” the emblem of good, 44 and 
create darkness," the emblem of evil. 
44 1 make peace, and create evil." 

Again : if the whole is made up of 
parts, whatever is the duty of each, 
is required of the whole, unless there 
is for a state one rule of right, and 
another exactly opposed to it, given 
to the individuals of that state ; and 
the question arises, What is the duty 
of the parts — of the individuals ? Your 
friend D. S. says, on this subject, 
44 When a Christian man is exposed 
to the risk of his life, I am not sure 
that the Christian man would not be 
justified in taking life ; of course, he 
should always forbear to the last.” 
But, in our Saviour's injunctions, 
there is no limit to the forbearance. 
We are told to 44 love our enemies/’ — 
44 to do good to them that hate us 
and 1 cannot restrain to religious 
persecution only the non-resistance 
required by these words, addressed, 
as they were, to a vast mixed multi- 
tude of persons, assembled 44 from 
Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from 
beyond Jordan." 

The eternal, universal, and imper- 
turbable love of God, which we are 
called upon to look up to and follow 
as our example, affords no pica for 
restricting this love of our enemies 
" to the last," that is, in other words, 
till oar fortitude and power of for- 
bearance are exhausted. There seems, 
therefore, to be no Christian warrant 
for taking away human life upon any 
ground whatever, public or private - 
it in evidently inconsistent with the 
Divine command, and the onus of 
proof Mee on those who advocate 
homicide as justifiable under any cir- 
cumstances, to point out the proof of 
their position; and if the law of God 


is our rule of life, they are to prove 
it by that law. 

Self-preservation is called the drat 
law of nature, i. e., it is a natural 
instinct or propensity, and so are other 
propensities equally essential to the 
existence of man ; but they are sub- 
ject to restraint, and the homicidal 
advocates have to show that this pro- 
pensity is not, as the others are, sub- 
ject to restraint and restriction by the 
law of God. This argument might 
be pursued to a much greater length, 
but it is not needful, and 1 will there- 
fore proceed to remark, that D. S. 
does not, according to my view of the 
case, sufficiently bear in mind that the 
world is under the Divine govern- 
ment, and that the minutest portion 
of it (e. g., a sparrow) is the object 
of Divine care and superintendence; 
rior that the advance of the public 
mind, especially in the application of 
religion to the correction of our na- 
turul propensities and gratifications, 
being gradual and reluctaut, is there- 
fore slow, though progressive. 

I confess my belief is, that any na- 
tion which should, on meek, unre- 
sisting grounds, in conscientious obe- 
dience to tbeir construction of the 
Divine law, refuse to bear arms even 
for self-defence, might, with as much 
reason and os much safety, rely on 
the Divine protection, as the Jews 
experienced in their observance of 
the sabbath, on which day, 1 believe, 
while they were obedient to the law, 
their enemies were never suffered to 
iujure them. It is clear also that, 
before the effective majority of the 
British or any other nation could be 
brought to adopt the pacific principle 
of non-resistance as the basis of either 
their internal police or their interna- 
tional conduct, the adoption of she 
same principles must have made 
great progress in rim minds of those 
other nations which bad not yet actu- 
ally adopted them* The injurious 
party would find butlittfoa ympotfy 
or support from other state ; «a 
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me now is this country, that mur- 
derer*, violator*, and savage duellists, 
cannot, though acquitted by a jury, 
bear up against the public disgust 
and aversion which are now felt and 
exhibited towards them by the people, 
when their guilt is generally, though, 
perhaps, silently admitted. With 
what weight, then, in a country go- 
verned on pacific principles, would the 
interposition of a bystander arrest the 
progress of an aggressor in his at- 
tempt at violence ! 

But it does not follow that the 
perpetrator of heinous crimes is to 
escape with impunity ; though he is 
not to be killed, like a beast, he mny 
be confined, and subjected to a disci- 
pline that humbles and subdues, but 
docs not irritate ; his mind would be 
instructed, and by silence (within 
proper limits) led to reflection ; und 
the terra of his imprisonment would 
be continued until he was so far 
changed by reflection, the influence 
of religious instruction, and of Divine 
grace, as to have become harmless. 
In such a state of society, a large, 
penitential establishment would not 
be required ; but, as before said, we, 
the advocates oi universal jieace, are 
not called upon to prove this. It is 
from our opponents that disproof is 
required, and that from the words of 
our Saviour himself, by some precept 
or exception, restrictive of the extent 
to which the general principle of bis 
laws should be carried ; or, in other 
words, to assert that the positive, 
direct, and repeated injunctions of 
our Saviour are imperfect, and, like 
our acts of parliament, require some 
further clause, such as that “ anything 
before said to the contrary, notwith- 
standing/’ it is lawful to hate the 
man who hates you so wickedly as to 
attempt to take away your life, and 
you may, without any breach of bis 
shoot him dead on the spot to 
preserve it. Horrible os is the sag- 
gestiou* fc would be still more repre- 
hJgnsUile to impute such a sentiment 


to those who cannot read the Scrip- 
tures in the sense in which they ap- 
pear to us ; but it uinot in my power 
to get clear of the dilemma; the 
terms used are conqprehcnsive, gene- 
ral, and without limitation.— repeated 
in different words, and illustrated by 
different examples drawn from actual 
life. This interpretation of Scripture 
is conclusive as to defensive war, and 
I must confess in y self unable to 
draw a line of distinction, aud say, 
where war ceases to be defensive aud 
becomes offensive, nor, — if invasion, 
with intent to subdue and conquer 
permanently is to be resisted ut all, 
any reaeon (except such as might 
arise from prudential considerations) 
why tlxat resistance should not be for- 
tified bv every possible means, — by 
the pitfall, the deadly poison, and the 
knife. 

In a wurd, the whole history of 
warfare is so unchristian, that the 
defence of it must be abandoned alto- 
gether, entirely, and without reherve ; 
and the true and strong ground that 
the advocute of peace should take is, 
— that homicide, under all circum- 
stances, is inconsistent with the Divine 
commands, unless human life can be 
destroyed by one who is, at the time, 
acting under the influence of that love 
which wc are imperatively commanded 
to show to our enemies, and which 
sendetb rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that there are many circumstances 
which would palliate a failure to act 
in obedience to these laws; under 
which circumstances, if the love of 
life, or of a fello w -creature* should 
induce a Christian man, reluctantly, 
and '* at the last,” to take away life, 
in order to preserve his own, or that 
of another, the criminality would be 
so greatly and indefinitely reduced, 
that a person, who heartily and zea- 
lously adopts and wishes to promote 
the principle* and objects of the $or 
ciety, need not refrain from uniting 
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himself to it. Butiee are not the 
less entitled to call on the homicidal 
advocate to show that there is any 
restriction on the command,— -any 
figurative or hyperbolical expression, 
manifest or implied, by which the 
commandment may be understood 
otherwise than literally and without 
limitation. 

I wish it was in my power to do 
more justice to the subject, and to 
plead the cause of peace more effec- 
tually ; but long-entertained opinions 
are changed or eradicated slowly, and 
on the war question, the progress of 


truth has been, tin of foteyears, 31* 
mentably slow, or rather, doubtless, 
for some good end. Wonderfully de- 
layed. It 1 b now, however, proceed- 
ing rapidly, and, in all civilized states, 
is leavening the Whole mass Of the 
population, so as to give us hopes that 
the reign of universal peace is not to 
be deferred for ever. That it may not 
even be very long deferred is, 1 knoW, 
your earnest wish, as well as that of 
your friend D. S. and of yours sin- 
cerely, J. R. 

Bristol , May 25, 1843. 


ON THE LATE FATAL DUEL. 

[Thk duel here referred to is that fought between Lieut. -Colonel Fawcett 
nnd Lieut. Munroe, on Saturday, July 1 , 1843, and which issued in the death 
of the former. The particulars of this affair have all been too fully given in 
the public papers to render it necessary for us to insert them here. We 
earnestly invite the attention of our readers to the remarks of Mr. Dunlop.} 


Mr. Editor, — I trust that your 
readers will not be displeased that 
their attention should be, from time 
to time, solicited to the important topic 
of M Duelling.** Although the London 
Peace Society have very properly de- 
clined taking any systematic part in the 
formation of the associations that are 
likely to be instituted with a view to ab • 
rogatethis moral plague spot, yet every 
advocate and friend of national peace 
must feel that the subject of suppres- 
sion of duelling comes very near his 
own appropriate sympathies, and al- 
low that he must necessarily be specially 
interested in all the various future 
efforts and operations that may even- 
tually be entered upon by benevolent 
men towards the discontinuance of 
that which Is in its nature an organ- 
ized system of discord and warfare 
among individuals, if not among na- 
tions; nnd the following considera- 
tion brings the object of annulling a 
false code of honour more within the 
proper aim and scope of the endea- 


vours of friends of general peace, 
than many of those friends arc, per- 
haps, aware. 

It is one of the most important 
propositions which this been demon- 
strated by modem political economy, 
and may now be considered as having 
proceeded to the state of an acknow- 
ledged theorem in that BC^nce, that 
the advancement,^ neighbouring na- 
tions in wealth, capital, and power* 
is not only not injurious to our eed-; 
nomical interests, but, combined with 
a fair system of intercourse and traffic, 
constitutes absolutely our proper uftd 
peculiar gain. The obsolete and erdd 
maxim of political ignorance 
that the depression of adja&ftt ftratf 4 
formed our benefit $nd glory jf ' iiid, 
therefore, every means Wert, 
dically employed to 1 K 8 * 

injure neighbOuxingkhiglA^ is order ' 
to ensure Our ownldvantage. Wh4r^ 
as, now, it 'is widely W'jtfP 

lightened men,' thatitis 
may largely participate in iff t 
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spieiou* rational progress of contiguous 
communities, provided we exercise 
dispositions of amity, and follow out 
a liberal and just policy as regards 
them, 

It most he admitted that this cir- 
cumstance contains in it various germs 
which seem very propitious to the 
cause of universal and permanent 
peace, Neverthelss* they all spring 
from motives of a merely pecuniary 
or economic nature. The grand thrust 
at honour is not hereby parried. Al- 
though any given war may be demon* 
etrated to be detrimental to or even 
destructive of our commercial and 
manufacturing relations, yet, after all, 
it may be generally considered as quite 
impossible to be avoided, lest the na- 
tional honour should remain un vin- 
dicated. So that false views of public 
dignity have often a war tendency; 
and the call to avenge national honour 
is always responded to by a feeling 
which is habitual to the breasts of 
masses of the inhabitants of Europe. 
" U nous faut la guerre a Angleterre,” 
said a French schoolboy lately. “ Pour- 
quoi ? M u Parceque notre honneur est 
blesse." 

Now, if by guy means such as 
those which have been lately proposed 
through the medium of association, 
the code of false honour can be an- 
nulled in European society, and more 
rational and Christian modeeof settling 
private disputes than the use of wea- 
pons be resorted to, it is evident that 
thereby a mighty practical benefit to 
the general cause of national peace 
shall he attained. For the same spu- 
rious notions of dignity and revenge, 
glonr and renown, obtain in con* 
nexion with public as with private 
warfare. . We may hope, therefore, that 
the supptcasion of duelling will not 
only produce extensive favourable re- 
sifts ii* domestic life, but will also 
pn^ % strenuous assistance to the 
menli cause which Peace Associa- 
tions heart, more especially 

bycanoefling and dropping into the 


waters of oblivion one of the most 
potent elements of flagrancy that now 
exists towards kindling up the flames 
of public war. 

It is a considerable encouragement * 
to those persons who are contemplat- 
ing means for discontinuing the prac- 
tice of the duel, that for a number of 
years public opinion has been evinc* 
ing a gradual change in favour of their 
sentiments. Individuals who have 
happened to be appointed to the office 
of second, have, of late years, felt it 
is now more easy than in former 
times to suggest such explanations 
to be made by the principals ns will 
have the effect of wurding off a hostile 
meeting. The duels in which Lord 
Cardigan, some years ago, was en- 
gaged, led many minds to declare 
themselves on the subject, who had 
been cogitating previously apart : aud 
the first shoots of joint operation for 
the purpose seem then to have formed 
themselves into practical shape. 

It is not necessary to enter upon 
any detail, or to produce reasons to 
account for the slowness and privacy 
which have hitherto accompanied these 
incipient steps towards a more general 
and more public endeavour at the root 
of the evil. It is not improbable that 
good grounds can be shown by those 
concerned for following this progres- 
sive method. But it is undoubted, 
that a considerable impression unfa- 
vourable to duelling has made ad- 
vances in the public mind, up to the 
late fatal encounter between Mr. 
Munroe and Colonel Fawcett. 

Although the affinity of these par- 
ties formed an unpleasant circumstance 
in this instance, yet it is not possible 
to account for the sudden and general 
disgust and indignation which this 
dud occasioned solely by the relation- 
ship of the combatants, or the manner 
in which it was conducted. A vast 
number of the periodicals of the day 
instantly took up the case, as one that 
had justly caused heinous offence and 
scandal to the whole nation. The 
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scope and bearing of general conver- 
sation in most circles, it is said, took 
a similar course. 

A great clamour has been raised in 
some quarters against the seconds ; 
most unjustly, as it would appear, 
for there is no real ground for con- 
cluding that these gentlemen acted 
contrary to the understood rules of 
the duel. Some writers were for pe- 
titioning the executive government to 
bring all the parties concerned to 
condign punishment ; ftnd, moreover, 
to cashier every military man that 
should, at an) time, be concerned in 
an nflair of honour. Before making 
a general use and prnctice of such 
unprecedented seventy, however, it 
would surely be necessary that public 
opinion should be still farther ad- 
vanced, and settled down to a more 
perfect disapproval of the duel Fj^tem. 
A few expressed themselves ns ear- 
nestly, that the law of the land should 
be altered in this particular to a still 
more sanguine character than it at 
present possesses ; whereas it seems 
to be, as regards its letter, already 
sufficient!) rigorous. Othei journals 
took a moie reasonable view of the 
subject, and called for a general change 
of opinion and practice on the whole 
matter. In general, however, from 
the vehemence and universality of the 
proposals and counter-proposals that 
have been made, it is rendered evident 
that some considerable national site- 
lation, in regaid to the practice of 
duelling, is at hand ; and the anti- 
duelhsts may now, perhaps, venture 
to surmise that the public mind is in a 
somewhat transit state on the subject) 
and only waits their strenuous and 
combined exertions to settle the ques- 
tion permanently, and put the prac- 
tice of duelling among the things that 
were. 

Bat still this consummation is not 
to be obtained immediately, and with- 


out, it may be, long end laborious 
exertion. The question Is todt’metelj 
British; it is European, American, 
mundane. The friends of an anti- 
duel movement must effect a joint 
co-operation in various portions of the 
globe. And this cannot be done 
without arrangement, common exer- 
tion, and (be it well known also) with- 
out a liberal fund ; for in this peaceful 
warfare, as well as in the opposite 
case, money is the sinews of war. 

But although the Peace Society 
have, perhaps expediently, avoided 
the confounding their operations with 
the anti-duel movement, it is clear 
that to the friendB of general peace 
the public will ultimately look for 
organising, pursuing, and following 
up to its conclusion the great benevo- 
lent object ; which, if it succeed, shall 
do more, indirectly, for the cause of 
general peace, than is at present sus- 
pected ; and that, by altering present 
prevailing modes of thinking to a 
wonderful extent, and by showing the 
true aspect of a spumous honour, 
which is at present more than wor- 
shipped ; and, lastly, by exposing the 
haibanty and moral cowardice on 
which the duel system, as well as great 
part of the general war system, is 
founded. 

1 make these observations in hopes 
that the friends of general peace in 
Great Britain will look into this 
question. They have begun both to 
do so and to act in France, as 
M. de la Rochefaucault assured me. 
But there is only one gentleman hi 
England, connected wltn the Peace 
institutions, who has entered with 
heart and hand into this subject. I 
forbear, at present, to record his re- 
spected name. 

1 am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
John DtmtOf*. 
Woolwich Common , Avg. 2, 184$. 
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PROCEEDING* OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY** COMMITTEE IN KEFEE- 
ENl K TO WALES AND fllELAND. 

At tbeir meeting on the 1st of 
August, 1843, the attention of the 
Committee was called to the dis- 
tutbed state of the country, especially 
m Wales and Ireland, and to the 
extensive military preparations which 
were making, with ft view to main- 
tain the tranquillity of the country 
by rt course to arms, as well u* to the 
strong declarations which a short 
time previous!) hud been made on 
the* subject, b\ members of her Ma- 
jc^tv’s Government in both Houses 
of Pail iament. After mature delibe- 
ration, the Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that it was their 
Bacred duty to present a memorial 1o 
her Majesty* Government, recording 
their solemn protest against this 
mede of settling disputes ; and at 
the same time to prepare and circu- 
late m Wales, where noting and vio- 
lence were unhappily prevailing to a 
feaifnl extent, a thart handbill, af- 
fectionately warning the people of 
' the evil of their doings, and solemnly 
. calling upon them to desist. A draft 
Lof memorial having been prepared, 
prthe following was adopted, and on 
the morning of the 6th was delivered 
to Sir Robert Pee), Bart., as the head 
of her Majesty's Government ; who by 
note, on the 8th, politely acknow- 
ledged the reception of it. A sub- 
committee was appointed to prepare 
the proposed handbill, and to sub- 
mit it €t another meeting of the 
Committee on the 8th. This was 
accordingly done, and the bill adopted. 
It we* at the same time resolved, 
that 16,000 copies be at once printed, 
and that Mr. Rigaud, who was then 
lecturing in Herefordshire, should 
proceed forthwith into Wales, to dis- 


tribute them. They were forwarded 
to him on the 1 1th. 

Copy of Memorial to her Majesty's 
Government. 

" To the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart,, First Lord of 
the Treasury, Ac., &c. f and th* 
Members of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, 

4 

••This Memorial sheweth, 

•'That your memorialists arc the 
Executive Committee of the liondon 
Peace Society , which lias now existed 
-for more than twenty- seven years, and 
whons object is to diffuse Christian 
principles on the subject of peace, 
and to endeavour to prevent war by 
all lawful and Christian means. 

"Your metnoimlists entertain ft 
growing com iction that the practice of 
having recourse to arms, os the means 
of settling disputes, is unchristian, 
impolitic, and useless , mid they beg 
most respectfully, hut earnestly, to 
record then conscientious and solemn 
protect against it 

" Your memorialist* do not in- 
quire into the causes of the present 
<h«aati«faction of their fellow-subjects 
in some districts of this country— more 
especially in Wales and in Ireland; 
and * they beg most distinctly to as- 
sure the members of her Majesty's 
Government, that they are the warm 
and decided friends of civil Order, and 
that they do most seriously depre- 
cate all movement b which tend to set 
at defiance the law* of the realm, and 
to endanger the tranquillity and se- 
curity of her Majesty'* dominions. 
At the same time, they cannot with* 
hold the declaration of their serious 
alarm at the preparations which are 
now being made to have recourse to 
arms in the government of this em- 
pire ; and they do most seriously 
submit to the honourable member* 
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,af her Majesty** Government, that 
other means than those which involve 
the shedding of human blood ought 
to be resorted to, to settle the pre- 
sent differences. t 
41 Your memorialists place this state- 
ment before you with great defer- 
ence, but from a deep sense of its 
general accordance with the gospel 
of Christ, and its important bearing 
upon the true happiness of the .na- 
tion, and in the name of a large and, 
as they have good reason to believe, 
rapidly increasing portion of her Ma- 
jesty's loyal subjects. 

** Your memorialists do, therefore, 
most urgently ask that their memo- 
rial may be taken into the serious 
consideration of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. 

" And your memorialists will ever 
pray, Ac. 

Signed, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, 

"John Lee, Chairmen, 

Jambs Harureave$, 1 „ „ 

John Jefferson, J 

Copy of the handbill distributed in 
Wales . 

“ To that portion of the Welsh peo- 
ple known by the name of the 
Rebcccaites. 

"Brethren, — It is with serious 
concern that we have heard o 4 re- 
cent act* of violence perpetrated in 
Wales, and it is now in a Christian 
spirit of affection and of sorrow that 
we venture to address you. 

“We inquire not here into the 
causes that may have led to those 
acts; we do not here seek to point 
out the penalties of the law to which 
you are exposing yourselves, but we 
appeal to you on a higher principle, 
and would place before you the 
spiritual, the eternal dangers you in- 
cur by such conduct. 

" You, in common with ourselves, 
profess to be followers of the Prince 
of Peace ; but how can the work of 


violence and destruction be recon- 
cil^ with the meek, gentle, mA 
peaceable spirit of Christianity ? No 
two things can be more opposed. 
You have set at defiance the laws, 
by obedience to which social peace 
and order are preserved ; you have 
forcibly opposed yourselves to the 
constituted authorities; you have 
violated the laws of God. 

“ Whatever the end may be that 
you propose to yourselves, know you 
not that we are forbidden to do evil 
that good may come ? The moral 
power with which men have been 
endowed may be exerted in strict 
conformity with the Christian reli- 
gion ; and if it be directed to a true 
and good object, it will, by the 
blessing of God, ultimately prevail. 

" Pause and reflect, we beseech 
you, * Consider your ways/ Re- 
member that in an attempt to gain 
the things of a day, you are risking 
the welfare of eternity/* 


ANNUAL U SPORT OF THE NKWCA8- 
TLX-ON-TYNE peace society, mat 
17, 1843. 

The Committee of the Newcastle - 
on-Tyne Peace Society, in rendering 
to the friends and supporters of that 
institution an account of their pro- 
ceedings for the past year, think, it 
right to state, that owing to the de- 
lay in holding the last anniversary.’ 
meeting, the present report is limited 
to a period of about ten months. 

Although the exertions of your 
Committee have been by no means 
equal to the importance of their great 
object, they have it in their power to 
say with truth, diet thak. 
have been more' frrnigjmi 
most former years, and .t^Tw^s 
has been a corresponding increase}# 
the amount of business transacted* 

The assortment of tracts and pa- 
pers in the Society's depot has been 
varied end extended by the mMi'im 
of several jiew and intcrottnf, mrtfe 
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cles. A parcel of small handbills of and the bieasing which attends a* 
astriking character whs purchased faithful observance of the grdat 
of a friend of the cause in Stock* Christian precept, to “ overcome evil 
port ; and another parcel consisting with good.” 

of 20,000, of a similar description. Before leaving the subject of ppb- 
was procured of the Birmingham li cations, it may not be out of place 
Peace Association/" The latter were to allude to another work, which has 
obtained at the very low price of received the countenance of your 

3s. 3d. per thousand, and are well Committee, although not under its 

adapted for a wide and gratuitous immediate control or management. 

I distribution amongst the working The Peace Advocate and Correnpond- 

classes. ent, a periodical designed to present 

A number df copies of an excellent the principles of the Peace Societies 
article entitled the “Anti-war Con- in a popular form before the public, 
vention," written by the respected has been published monthly from the 
of the Bath and Cheltenham commencement of the present year, 

\ were procured, and addressed at the low price of Id. This little 
under cover to various ministers of paper hns already obtained a circula- 
religion, and other infiucntial indivi- tion in various parts of the kingdom, 
duals. highly encouraging to its projectors, 

A considerable number of a strik- and which they consider quite suffii 
ing narrative in the handbill form, cient to warrant its continuance. A 
entitled “ The Soldier’s Wife/' hav- cheap and frequent medium of intcr- 
ing been kindly presented by a fel- course has thus been afforded to the 
low-labourer in the cause at Darling- numerous and scattered fellow-la- 
ton. they were posted freely on the bourers in this great cause, and a 
walls, and appeared to attract much ready access has been gained to a 
attention. * large number of general readers, on 

The Herald of Peace has again behalf of pacific* principle*. Twenty 
been regularly supplied to several copies have been subscribed for by 
public institutions, coffee-houses, &c. your Committee, which are forwarded 
An edition of 15,000 copies of an gratis to twenty ministers of religion 
impressive tract, entitled “ The Arti- in the town and neighbourhood. 

* cles of War and the Precepts of the A pleasing account of the distri- 
^ Gospel,” by a retired naval officer, bution of the tracts which were for- 
|who resigned his commission for warded to Arbroath, as mentioned in 
I conscience' sake, was printed under thc*<%tft report, has been received 
the direction of your Committee, and from the individual to whose care 
about 9,000 copies of the same have they wefe intrusted. Their circnla- 
been sold to the friends of the cause tion appeared to be the means of 
in other parts of the country. The preparing the way for the formation 
author was presented with a few of the Arbroath Peace Society, which 
hundreds of these and other tracts, has since been established, and which, 
as an *ypknsr#ledgment for the manu- numbering in its ranks some earnest 
SCrifiP^ 0 ' and intelligent advocates of the cause. 

Five thousand copies of an M Interest- may be expected to exert a favourable 
hig Narrative,” from the pen of Lydia influence on the manufacturing and 
Maria Child, which had previously aeA#Ang population of the* town* 
circulated in a handbill form, were / arcels of tracts have ^eh pre- 
reprioted as a tract, under the tide jfited as follows to an isolated la- 
of Hbw to Conquer.” Its design #*mrer in the cause at Granfown, 
is to fflustrate the power of kindness, ft Inverness ; to a Christian fisherman 

2 i 
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in the village of Cullcrcoats ; to a 
Sabbath -school teacher, for distribu- 
tion in his visits to country schools ; 
to the children and teachers of Tut- 
liill -stairs Sabbath-school ; to the 
Baptist-college at Horton, near Brad- 
ford ; and to the manager of a dock- 
yard at South Shields. 

An intelligent working man, who 
was about to spend some weeks in 
the north division of Northumber- 
land, was supplied, on his own appli- 
cation, with an assortment of tracts 
and papers, which he distributed as 
he passed along ; and at the same 
time took the opportunity to recom- 
mend the cause in conversations with 
several clergymen, schoolmasters, and 
other prominent individuals ; and thut 
in some parts of the county where 
the claims or even the existence of 
iPeacc Societies hud scarcely before 
been brought under notice. 

Five hundred copies of the tract 
on the " Articles of War ” huve also 
been presented to James Edward 
Mogridge, for distribution in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. This devoted 
individual was formerly in the army, 
as lieutenant of infantry, and nobly 
resigned his half pay, though desti- 
tute of any obvious means of suffi- 
cient future support, under the strong 
conviction of the incompatibility of 
the military profession with Christian 
duty. He has since been engaged 
in the humble employment of a col- 
porteur of peace publications ; and it 
is pleasing to learn that he has met 
with considerable encouragement and 
success in that capacity. 

In addition to the gratuitous dis- 
tribution above detailed, an assorted 
parcel of tracts was forwarded to 
Sunderland, and another to the city 
of Durham, for both of which pay- 
ment has been received. 

Whilst on the subject of tract cir- 
culation, your Committee think it 
right to state that they feel sensible 
of having accomplished but little in 
the town itself during the past year, 


and they desire to cal! the attention 
of their successors in office to this 
highly important field of labour. 

That zealous labourer in the cause 
of peace, G. Pilkington, visited New- 
castle towards the close of autumn, 
and delivered a lecture on the " sin 
of war,” to a considerable audience 
in Salem -chapel. He was also in- 
troduced to some of the public schools, 
where he addressed the children on 
the same subject. 

Robert R. R. Moore, of Manches- 
ter, the author of some very popular 
and spirited tracts, on war. who was 
a few days in this neighbourhood 
about the beginning of winter, kindly 
consented to devote a market-day 
evening to the cause of peace. A 
meeting was held in the school-room 
of Nelson-street chapel, and although 
the notice was short, a large number 
of working men attended, and ap- 
peared to listen with great interest to 
the earnest and forcible appeals of 
the speaker. 

Abram Duncan, an active mem- 
ber of the Arbroath Peace Society, 
who had occasion to pass through 
Newcastle about the same period, 
delivered a dear and argumentative 
lecture in Sulem-chapel, to an at- 
tentive audience. 

Your Committee having judged 
it expedient to institute a regular i 
course of lectures, in which every « 
branch of the great subject of peace I 
should be brought fully and delibe- 1 
ratelv before the public, made some 
arrangements for carrying out this 
design in the early part of the pre- 
sent year. The first lecture of this 
course was delivered by John Born, 
of Hexham, minister of tNb$CQ|ch Se- 
cession Church. Subject — **Che un- 
lawfulness of war deduced from the 
general character of its causes and 
motives,*’ 

The second, by Hsney Hvsao#* 
superintendent of the Primitive Me* 
thodiets in this town. Suljeet^ 
"The unlawfulness of war deduced 
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from * its absurdity as a means o( set- 
tling international differences, its 
unavoidable barbarity, and its injus- 
tice toward the weak and innocent/’ 

The third, by AacHiJ»AU> Jack, In- 
dependent minister, of North Shields. 
Subject — *• Truth of the pacific doc- 
trines deduced from prophecy." 

On each of these occasions, the 
subject for the evening was ably 
discussed and elucidated, and pressed 
home upon the consciences of the 
audience, in a powerful and interest- 
ing manner. A fourth lecture has 
not yet been provided for, but your 
Committee are not without hope that 
their successors may be enabled to 
complete the plan, which comprises 
in all seven lectures. The attend- 
ance, though not bo large as might 
have been desired, was yet sufficiently 
numerous to warrant a perseverance 
in the original intention, provided 
ministers can be found willing and 
able to assist in carrying it out. 
Much good could hardly fail to re- 
sult from such an elaborate exposition 
of the views and principles of the 
Peace Society. 

The object which, perhaps more 
than any other, “has obtained the at- 
tention of your Committee for the 
past year, has been the devising, ma- 
turing, and carrying into execution 
a plan for a general correspondence 
throughout the nation, for the pro- 
motion of pacific principles. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the duties 
expected of a correspondent, viz. : — 

To forward to all hia colleagues 
on the list, or to as many as practi- 
cable, one or more copies of any ap- 
proved article or tract on peace, pub- 
lished ip his vicinity. 

When such are received from 
others, to endeavour to extend their 
circalation. 

To use his influence with the 
editors of newspapers, to induce them 
to advocate the cause, and to supply 
them with extracts or other article*, 
when willing to receive them. 


To solicit the services of public 
speakers, and to forward information 
of their route when travelling to the 
next correspondent in such direction. 

Or, if unable td perform all these 
duties, to endeavour to accomplish 
such as lie within his reach. 

A circular embodying more at 
large these various points, and call- 
ing attention to the importance of 
the subject, was printed by your 
Committee, and distributed widely 
through the post. A large number of 
responses quickly came in from va- 
rious quarters, many of them con- 
taining cordial offers of co-operation, 
and warm expressions of encourage- 
ment. Several old and staunch sup- 
porters of the cause have accepted 
the appointment. Correspondents 
have already been obtained for most 
of the large towns in England and 
Scotland, and for several places in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 
(See Peace Advocate , Nos. 1 and 7.) 
The totul number on the list is now 
about 100. Several useful articles, 
printed or written, have already been 
exchanged, and an impulse appears 
to have been given to the cause in 
many pluces by this movement. The 
number of interesting communica- 
tions, received in consequence of these 
arrangements, suggested the idea of 
the Peace. Advocate , as a means of 
increasing the circulation of such 
papers, without the labour of making 
written copies. 

Your Committee having entered 
into the views of the London Peace 
Society in the important movement 
of a general Convention, to be held 
during the present summer, judged 
it right to give a substantial proof of 
their approval, by raising a subscrip- 
tion in support of this object. They 
regret to say, however, that but little 
progress has yet been made, and 
sincerely do they desire that some of 
their benevolent friends who wo$d 
rejoice in the abolition of the scourge 
of war, even though they may not see 
2 x 2 
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eye to eye with the Peace Society, 
would come forward and place ad- 
ditional funds at their disposal* before 
it may be necessary to remit the 
money to London. 

In conclusion, your Committee 
cannot but thankfully rejoice in the 
present aspect of the cause, both at 
home and abroad. In our own coun- 
try, on the Continent of Europe, /ind 
in America, there are visible and 
indubitable signs of a feeling appro- 
priately expressed by Sir James 
Mackintosh in the phrase a passion 
for peace, which has sprung up and 
gathered strength in the minds of 
men, until it has gained a universally 
acknowledged influence in general 
society. Whilst this is in itself a 
healthful feeling, implying, as it does, 
a disinclination for war, which pre- 
sents a pleasing contrast with the 
temper of former ages, your Com- 
mittee are aware that it cannot be 
relied upon as a security against the 
ravages of the destroyer, should the 
temptations to selfish aggrandisement 
or revenge become sufficiently strong 
to overpower its influence. Proof 
of this is but too apparent in the 
ungenerous and unchristian conduct 
of this and other European nations, 
who do not hesitate, on the most 
unjustifiable grounds, to carry into 
other hemispheres that scourge which 
they so much shrink from and depre- 
cate at home. 

It is clear, then, that the only 
sure foundation for pacific practice, 
is on the high ground of Christian 
principle, and that the advocates of 
peace ought not to relax their en- 
deavours until the Christian church, 
as a whole, has returned to its al- 
legiance to the Prince of Peace, by 
assuming that high and holy and 
only defensible position. It is pain- 
fully evident that but a small advance 
has yet been made in this direction. 
May the true friends of peace be in- 
spired with more zeal, unanimity, 
and faithfulness, conducting all their 


operations with a view not only to 
the good of their fellow-creatures, 
but to the praise and glory of Him, 
who after the most strenuous labours 
of his servants, is alone to “ give the 
increase/* 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HITClBIN 
AUXILIARY. 

( Prom the Herts Reformer, Ang* 5 , 1843 .) 

The annual meeting of the Hitchin 
Auxiliary to the Peace Society was 
held in the Town-hall, on Monday, 
July 24th, Mr. Langford, of Wy- 
mondly-house.in the chair, who opened 
the meeting with a few brief but ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The ltev. J. Hargreaves, the de- 
putation from the Parent Society, an 
old and devoted labourer in the cause 
of peace, illustrated, in his usual and 
happy manner, the principles and ob- 
ject of the institution. 

The Rev. D. Richardson, who 
was for some time in the army, gave 
a statement of the means by which 
he was led to see the unlawfulness of 
war, and to relinquish his connexion 
with military life. 

The Rev. J. Blanchard, from 
Cincinnati, in the United States of 
America, in a suitable speech, pointed 
out the vast importance of cultivating 
and practising pacific principles ; and 
the Rev. J. Chkeswrioht, in a short 
address, expressed his warm and long- 
cherished attachment to the cause of 
peace. 

The report, which was read by the 
secretary, tbe Rev, John W. Wayne, 
contained a review of the recent 
proceedings of the London Society, 
and of kindred institutions both at 
home and abroad, from which it ap- 
peared that peace principles were 
steadily progressing in the minds of 
men. The report also alluded to the 
formation of an Anti-Duel Associa- 
tion, and dwelt at some length on 
the proceedings of the Peace Con- 
vention lately held in Iiondon. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE BIR- 
MINGHAM PBACB ASSOCIATION. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2nd 
of August, the members and friends 
of the Birmingham Peace Associa- 
tion held their first annual meeting 
in Cannon- street chape), Birming- 
ham. Joseph Sturge, Esq., was 
called to the chair at a quarter-past 
seven o’clock, at which time the 
chapel was well filled by a highly 
respectable audience, the majority of 
whom were ladies. AmongBt the 
company present were the Revs. J. 
A. James, T. Morgan, Dr. Hoby, 
James R. Sibrce, Joshua Leavitt, 
(Boston, United States,) H. H. Kel- 
logg (Connecticut), J. W. C. Penning- 
ton (Hartford), Charles Sturge, Esq., 
Francis Room, William Room, Ed- 
mund Sturge, Esq,, Arthur Allbright, 
Esq., James Stubbin, &c., &c. 

The Chairman, on taking the chair, 
said that he would not occupy the time of 
the meeting further than to make a brief 
allusion to one important point connected 
with the late Peace Convention held in 
London — that of passing unanimously an 
address to the different heads of Govern- 
ments in the civilized world, recommending 
them, in all their future treaties, to intro- 
duce au arbitration clause, binding them to 
settle international differences by a reference 
to one or more friendly powers. This 
suggestion originated with Judge Jay, of 
America, and was moved in the Conven- 
tion by the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld, 
of France. It had already been presented 
to Sir K. Peel, the King of the Belgians, 
and very recently to the King of France, 
by whom it was very favourably received ; 
and shoutd France, America, and Eng- 
land act upon it, the moral effect upon the 
world would be incalculably great. 

The Secretary then read the re- 
port as follows : — 

The Report of the Committee , pretented 
• . at the Annual Meeting, held on 

Augttet 1 si, 1843. 

To the Members of the Birmingham 
Peace Association. 

In addressing you at the close of 
the first year of the existence of your 


Association, your Committee would 
remind you that on the 1st of Novem- 
ber last a full report was delivered to 
you of what had been done on its 
behalf up to that time, and conse- 
quently the present report will embrace 
a period of only nine months. During 
that period, the same course of notion 
which had hitherto been adopted >haa 
been pursued. As far as our funds 
ba^ve allowed, tracts on the subject of 
war and peace have been distributed 
in the streets, and at the fairs which 
have occurred both in this town and 
some of the neighbouring ones. At 
the last fair two men were employed 
to carry placards, calling the attention 
of young men especially to the suffer* 
iug and criminality of the employment 
to which the soldiers, engaged on such 
occasions, would entice them. We 
have every reason to believe that this 
was not without effect, and that, even 
by this simple method, the serious 
attention of multitudes was attracted. 
It is a remarkable fact, probably not 
ever observed before, that, during that 
fair, the recruiting sergeant did not 
make his appearance in our town. 

The Peace Advocate and Corre- 
spondent, published at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has, from its first issue, 
met with a small steady circulation in 
this town. As an organ of the British 
Peace Association, it deserves encou- 
ragement, as well for its cheapness 
as for the excellence and variety of 
its matter. 

Occasional correspondence has been 
held with members of other Peace 
Associations, upon points wherein 
unity of action was desirable, though 
the nature of the Associations preclude 
union with each other. 

In common with some other socie- 
ties, we deemed it proper, in April last, 
to appoint delegates to the Anti-War 
Convention, held in London last June ; 
and our secretary, Mr. John Barclay, 
the Rev. Thomas Morgan, Mr, Joseph 
Sturge, and the Rev. Thomas Swan, 
at the request of a public meeting, sum- 
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mooed for that purpose, kindly under- meats af destruction elsewhere, need 
took to represent it, and accordingly we wonder that strong opposition is 
attended at such conference without encountered from those who suffer 
expense to the Association. little, while as they think, they gain 

The amount of subscriptions and much by the enormous pecuniary our- 
donations received during the past then and moral guilt of war ? It is, 
year is £20 14s., and the treasurer then, to the people that we have ad- 
has expended on our behalf, in tracts, dressed ourselves — to those who do 
advertisements, and the expenses of the bloody work, who fire the cannon 
public meetings, £25 3s. Sd., leaving and handle the musket and the bayo- 
a balance of £4 9s. Sd. due to him, net, who are the machines by which 
and a bill of £4 8#. 3 d. is due for the lust, and vanity, and treachery, 
expenses incurred in exhibiting and und cruelty of rulers consummate their 
posting placards, making together dreadful purposes ; and, as far as our 
£8 17s. 11 d. t which, we trust, will slender means have enabled us to 
be speedily liquidated, and a fund work, there is every reason to be 
raised sufficient to carry on our ope- satisfied with the result of our labours, 
rations during the next year. Many have thought on this subject 

Although little may appear to have who never thought before : some have 
been done, and that little not of a at once seen the folly, and wickedness, 
very showy character, it must be borne and enormous evil of the war system ; 
in mind that the progress of a great and many more, hitherto entangled 
moral revolution is rarely marked by in the mazes of worldly expediency, 
the ebullition of feeling, which attends are extricating themselves, and stea- 
movements of a more ephemeral kind ; dily bending their way to the gospel 
and the more steady and silent our truth, that a man should “ love his 
advance, the more complete will he enemies, and bless them who curBe 
our success. In accordance with this him." 

belief, we have ceased to address our- For some months the sound of the 
selves to the conviction of govern- fife and drum has ceased in this town ; 
ments, and have turned our attention and we learn from those who have 
to animating their subjects, with connexions in the army, that the use 
whom principally rest our hopes of the of these instruments have been very 
extinction of war and of all the atro- generally abandoned throughout the 
cities to which it gives rise. So long country. This is a cheering sign, ab- 
as human nature remains unchanged though we fear that the recruiting ser- 
by the Christian religion, we cannot geant still pursues his dreadful calling 
expect that the attraction of military with success in the agricultural dis- 
glory , the excitement of martial music, tricts. Those of our frieuda who have 
the approving smiles bestowed on the connexions engaged in agriculture 
captain and the hero, with, perhaps, cannot too strongly urge upon them 
a distant view of titles and pensions, the importance of exerting themselves 
will fail to urge forward those whose to enlighten the poor labourer* who 
birth and connexions place such are so frequently the victims of their 
things within their reach to the field ignorance of this subject. Until the 
wh^re thousands fall uuknown, that people refuse to fight, it cannot be 
onb may wear the laurels all have so expected that those who profit by 
dearly earned. How many, also, in war will cease to employ ; and we 
our great sea-port towns gain large must therefore endeavour to convince 
income* by their connexion with the the people that they themselves are 
army and navy? and when to these the sufferers ; —no difficult matter, 
are added the manufacturers of imple- surely, if we could but trompdt Hi th* 
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e*r* of every man, woman, and child, 
the aatonndii^g fact, that of every* 20a. 
collected of oar immense amount of 
taxation, 17a. 6<f. is expended in order 
to support the war system, or to pay 
the interest of the debt contracted by 
oar ancestors for wars. 

As the inviolability of human life 
upon all occasions is a fundamental 
principle of all our arguments against 
war, whether offensive or defensive, 
and the practice of single combat may 
be considered as a species of private 
warfare, we cannot forbear cursorily 
adverting to the sanguinary duel 
which lately took place between Lieut. 
John Monro and Lieut. -Colonel Lynar 
Fawcett, wherein the latter received 
a mortal wound. We advert to it in 
order to record our approbation of 
the independent and manly spirit ex- 
hibited by the coroner for Middlesex, 
and the jury who sat upon the inquest 
on Col. Fawcett, in returning, unde- 
terred by the menaces of injury from 
military officers in various quarters, 
a verdict consonant to the facts proved 
and to sound reason. A few more 
such verdicts returned on such occa- 
sions would rid the army of that ruf- 
fianly spirit, wl^ich seeks to take the 
lives of the dearest friends for the 
breach of imaginary principles of 
honour, which plain people cannot 
recognise. 

The Rev. Thomas Morgan moved the 
adoption of the first resol u ucm : — 

** That the report now read he adopted ; 
and that the following gentlemen be the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year;— Treasurer, Mr, Edmund Slurge ; 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Naish ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mr. James Stubbm ; Com- 
mittee, Mr. James Barringer, Mr. John 
Hadfield, Mr. Arthur A II bright, Mr. 
Henry Morgan, Mr. William Jeff, and 
Mr. John Perry.” 

He Contended for the inviolability of hu- 
man life trader all circumstances, and de- 
precated war, offensive and defensive. He 
omild find nothing m the New Testament 
to sanction wag. But then, it would be 
said, if there was nothing In the New Tes- 
tament to mnedoa war, there was plenty 


in the Old, In reply to this he would 
ask. Were those who appealed to the Old 
Testament in defence of war, prepared to 
carry out the principles of the Old Testa- 
ment economy ? If so, to be consistent, 
they must stone the idolater and the adul- 
terer, and no longer sow two kinds of seed 
in the same held, lie was a Christian, 
and not a Jew ; and under the Christian 
dispensation, he would maintain that the 
Jewish law was not binding on him* 
There were moral principles in the Jewish 
code which were binding on every Chris- 
tian, but these principles would not sanc- 
tion war. 44 Love the Lord thy (tod with 
all thy heart, ana thy neighbour as thy- 
self, ” was an Old Testament law, on 
which, said our Saviour, 44 hang all die 
law and the prophets/' These had been 
reinrlorswi, but they struck at the very root 
of war. Who could love his neighbour, 
and defend war? lie took his stand on 
Christian principle, and on that ground he 
would contend fnr the blessings of peace. 

The Rev. T. Swan seconded the mo- 
tion. He was not prepared with a speech, 
but he could not help congratulating the 
meeting on the luminous exposition which 
his esteemed friend who had just sat 
down had given of the principles by which 
Christians ought to be guidea in reference 
to war. He was for peace — universal, 
permanent peace. He was a minister of 
peace, and of the gospel of peace* The 
gospel introduced peace and good-will to 
all men, and yet Christians, and profess- 
edly Christian governments, sanctioned, 
encouraged, and perpetuated war. 44 Owe 
murder,” the poet had said, “ makes a 
villain — millions, a hero." All were mur- 
derers who took away the life of their fol- 
low* men. That was the principle on 
which he would take his stand. They 
must go for the principle that all war was 
sinful. That must be pressed on the peo- 
ple, for if the people did not sanction War 
there would be no war. 

44 War is a game which, were their 
subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at." 

The whole mind of England was corrupted 
on the subject of war. John Foster, in 
his excellent essays, had shown that in our 
seminaries, where the classics were taught, 
the spirit of war, as exemplified in the his- 
tory of the Roman soldier, wa* fitted to 
Corrupt the minds of our youth, and COttrd 
not but produce impressions opposedatike 
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to the principles of the gospel and hu- 
manity. He had shown that all war was 
sinful, — offensive war and defensive war; 
for if there was no defensive war, there 
would be no war at all. Take, for exam- 
ple, two boys ; the pugnacious bumps of 
the one, to speak phrenologicnlly, get ex- 
cited, and he wants to fight the Other boy, 
but the other boy won’t fight. Now, just 
because that other boy wouldn’t fight, there 
would be no fighting ; and so if they had 
no defensive war, they would have no war 
ut all. 4 

The Ciiaihmak, to show the progress 
that peace principles were making amongst 
Christian ministers, read the names of ten 
ministers in Jamuica who had requested 
him to act on their behalf at the late Peace 
Convention in London. 

The Rev. Hiram II. Kf.lv .oco, of Illi- 
nois, moved the next resolution, which was 
as follows : — 

“ That whilst this meeting is well satis- 
fied of the propriety of urging upon Go- 
vernments, by all suitable means, the 
necessity of peace for the advantage of 
their subjects, they have no hopes of the 
extinction of war otherwise than in a very 
general refusal by the people to allow 
themselves to be trained to the slaughter 
of their fellow-creatures in battle.” 

lie referred generally to the proceedings 
of the late Peace Convention in London, 
und expressed his conviction that it was 
calculated to do great good. He believed 
it bad already had some influence abroad, 
and he doubted not it would yet have 
much influence at home. The resolution 
in his hand acknowledged the propriety, 
and urged the necessity, of appealing to 
Government to put an end to war. Could 
it be supposed that any Christian Govern- 
ment believed that war was essential to the 
well-being of the subjects? Had Britain 
gained or lost by the wars of the last cen- 
tury in which she had been engaged ? Had 
America gained by those wars in which 
she had been engaged ? Take the war 
from 1612 to 1815, for example. Here- 
collected well that when America resolved 
to go to war, the resolution was received 
with enthusiasm by the people, and the 
rattying cry was, “ Free trade and sailors’ 
rights. Well, what was the consequence ? 
Did they get foe trade ? Did sailors get 
their rights? They did not. Instead of 
free trade they got no trade at all. Debt 
was contracted, blood was shed! immo- 


rality was fostered, anxiety and trepidation 
prevailed, crime was perpetrated, and (lie 
best associations were broken up and scat- 
tered. The consequences of that war they 
were suffering at the present day. I^t the 
people of tins country be enlightened on 
the subject. Let the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the soldier’s life be brought before 
them. Show them that there was no glory 
in an epaulet, no honour in a feather, and 
no real enjoyment in martial music. Show 
them that a soldier's life was generally in 
the end an immoral life, and then they 
would refuse to become the instruments of 
war. And, above all, caution them to ab- 
stain from the intoxicating cup. He had 
heard of a recruiting officer in England 
who hud broken his temperance pledge, by 
lifting the glass to his lips, because he 
could not get men to enlist until he had 
first got them to destroy their reason by 
intoxicating drinks ; thus showing that the 
sober feeling of the people was averse to 
war. lie was glad to say that public sen- 
timent in America was fust changing for 
the better ; ami he believed that, wiih the 
exception of a few, the people of America 
were honestly opposed to war. 

The ltev. J. C. Pennington, Hartford, 
Connecticut (a coloured minister), seconded 
the resolution. He began by drawing a 
contrast l>etwcen the doctrines of Christi- 
anity and the doctrines of war. Men bad 
wielded the sword for generations, but still 
there were enemies to conquer; the sword 
had been broken, and again and again it 
had been mended, and yet it had fiuled to 
conciliate enemies and make them friends. 
The Son of God came. He proclaimed a 
new doctrine, li Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, end pray for 
them that despitefully use end persecute 
you “ Resist not evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’ 4 That was the new maxim, 
the heaven-born maxim, by which men 
was taught to love hit fellow-men. And 
look how Christ exemplified that maxim. 
Look at his acts, his sentiments, his mo- 
tives, and then contrast them with the doc- 
trines of Alexander the warrior, and die 
precepts and principles of war. The con- 
clusion to his mind sms clear, the princi- 
ple* of peace were as breed at eternity, 
and as lasting as the legislation of , God. 
War never settled a principle. Right was 
generally on the side of the weak, end 
wrong on the side of power; war never 
settled any question of right. The merest 
accident often changed the whole tids^of 
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war, and no man could maintain that it 
had ever settled a dispute. To shovf that 
die tide of war was often changed by an 
accident, take for example the capture of 
Santa Anna, a name which must be fami- 
liar to them all. When engaged in die 
conflict, and during a temporary suspension 
of hostilities, he would have rest— he would 
have sleep. This was remonstrated against 
by his friends, but all was of no avail. He 
would have a few hours’ sleep. Well— 
he did go to sleep, and he was captured. 
Now, would any man say that a system 
Of settling disputes, which was at the mercy 
of circumstances like that one, could be 
called a right one? They must oppose 
w»t by bringing to bear upon it the princi- 
ples of the gospel ; they must follow the 
example of Christ if they wished to abolish 
war ; that was the way to establish right : 
whatever was done by wrong policy or false 
means never stayed settled, and hence the 
conquests gained by the sword never stayed 
settled. He had heard of a conference of 
Indian chiefs, at which it was urged that 
there was no use in contending with General 
Jackson, for there was no man like him. 
One chief said, “ I have licked him thirteen 
times, but he won’t stay licked.” So it 
was with wur. War, as war, might con- 
quer a people, but then they would not 
stay conquered. But the operations of the 
principles of the gospel of peace were diffe- 
rent. They struck at the root of the evil ; for 
when they convened an enemy into a friend, 
he stayed a friend. War too often led to 
the natives of one country fighting against 
each other, although in their hearts they 
were friends. And how was it to be abo- 


“ That this meeting regards with great 
satisfaction the union of so many gentlemen 
of different, and once advene nations at 
the late convention for the advancement of 
the cause of universal peace, and is gratified 
to learn from foreigners the increasing in- 
disposition for war both of European na- 
tions and die United States of Americn, 
and hereby tenders its sincere thanks to 
the four gentlemen who attended as dele- 
gates of this association/* 

He did not go into the abstract doctrine 
of the absolute, universal inviolability of 
human life, ns laid down by his excellent 
friend, Mr. Swan ; but, as a practical ques- 
tion, the idea of peace was a much more 
agreeable one than that of war. At home 
th.it question had been called the question 
of the people ; and there the will of the 
people was the law of the land. 1'rom 
what he had seen and learned in this coun- 
try, by mixing with people of all classes 
since his arrival, he felt assured that the 
disposition of the public mind was against 
war. And lie felt assured, also, from what 
he knew of the feeling of the people in his 
own country, that there never would be a 
war between America and England, unless 
it were resolved on before the people were 
made aware, of it. What lie had seen in 
this country had deeply impressed his mind 
with the conviction, that war was got up as 
a job. There were always some persons 
too lazy to work, and too proud to beg. 
To those persons the army and the navy 
were the way to honour, and they generally 
bad influence enough to get government to 
quarrel with somebody, and alt for a job. 
But, when he returned home, he should 


iished ? He would repeat, by the opera- 
tion of the principles of the gospel of peace. 
Let Christianity and its blessed and benign 
principles be spread over the land, and felt 
m all its power, and war must come to an 
end— the power of Christian principle was 
omnipotent. Let but a ray of its heavenly 
influence strike the heart of man, and though 
ready to slay his fellow-man, his arm would 
bdeemie powerless. When the rays of light 
from heaven darted on the soldiers who 
watched the sepulchre of our Lord, they 
were unnerved ; and so it would be when 
the principle*, of the gospel of peace were 
universally known and felt— the right arm 
of the conqueror would be broken, and 
'men mould study war no more. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev, Joshua Leavitt, of Boston, 
U. ft, resn lo more dm third resolution— 


tell his countrymen that the people of Great 
Britain were their friends, and did not want 
a war with America. The only danger lay 
in the machinations of men on this side of 
the water, and on the other side of the 
water too, who desired to get up a war as a 
job. lle would go also with this impres- 
sion — nothing was to be gained to America 
by a war with England, and nothing could 
be gained to England by a war with Ame- 
rica ; therefore, if they were to have war, 
it must be a game of nations, for the only 
possible motive which could induce it 
would be a desire to see which country 
could do most harm to the other. lie did 
not know if the Americans could bom 
London, or the English burn New York ; 
but this I know, that a war would brttl&a 

S eat deal of misery to you and to me; and 
is 1 know alto, none of us would gain 
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by it, but those who get Blenheims or 
Apsley houses. Mr. Leavitt then gave 
a very interesting account of the boundary 
uestion, and expressed his satisfaction 
tat the Ashburton treaty had removed that 
cause of difference ♦between this country 
and America. He believed that in the 
argument for aud against the respective 
claims of Britain and America, regarding 
the boundary question, his own country had 
the right side; but when he looked at the 
blessed results which must attend the pacific 
settlement of the dispute, he did not value 
the loss at a shilling. The tract of land 
in dispute was worth little or nothing as 
land, and the only value that could be put 
upon it was in connexion with war. In the 
event of a war with this country, the ter- 
ritory, as claimed by both panics, would 
have facilitated in winter the conveyance of 
British troops from Halifax to Quebec, 
and thus advantaged Britain — whereas, if 
America hud got it, it would have enabled 
her to cut off that supply of British arms. 
But as a friend of his said, when the treaty 
was under consideration, if it were mutu- 
ally agreed upon, there would be no war, 
and therefore neither parly would lose any- 
thing. Mr. Leavitt concluded by expos- 
ing his conviction that Peace Societies 
would do much good. 

The Rev. John Anc.ki.l James se- 
conded the motion, and in his usual im- 
pressive manner appealed to the meeting in 
support of the principles of universal 
peace. The resolution was unanimously 
carried. A vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman, and the meeting broke up. 


PEACE MEETING AT HARTWELL 
PARR, 

(From the Oxford Chronicle, July 8, 1843.) 

A most interesting festival was 
held on Monday and Tuesday, at 
Hartwell-park, the residence of J. 
Lee, Esq., D.C.L., near Aylesbury, 
to promote the cause of peace and 
temperance* A high interest was 
given to the occasion by the presence 
of several distinguished Americans, 
who, having been delegated by the 
great temperance and anti-slavery 
societies of the Uuited States to the 
conference recently held in London, 


were induced to assist on the occa- 
siorf. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
delightful and thoroughly English 
spot, than that kindly placed at the 
disposal of the temperance societies 
and the public by Dr. Lee ; and verbal 
description will present only an im- 
perfect idea of it : — Hartwell-house 
formed the back ground of the pic- 
ture, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of the old knightly residence ; 
it is of stone, and formed by a centre, 
with wings ; above a bold and pro- 
jecting porch, is a circular bay win- 
dow, rising to the parapet, and resting 
upon a beautifully enriched pendant 
support ; on either side of the porch, 
in the centre of the main building, 
arc large and beautiful Oriel, or bay 
windows, reaching to the roof, and 
lighting the spacious hall and a gallery, 
or museum, which occupies the whole 
superior story ; wings, harmonizing 
with the front, and with bay win- 
dows, have been added at a later pe- 
riod. From the front of the house 
thus described, the park descends 
with a gentle slope towards a small 
stream, over which, a little on the 
right, is thrown a vtell -proportioned 
bridge of three arches. On the left, 
the park rises rather boldly, and be- 
hind a fine grove of trees, which 
crown this swell, stands the striking 
and picturesque church, which is an 
octagon, with a tower on two of its 
sides. From this rising ground the 
not distant town of Aylesbury is 
seen, on the crest of one of a chain 
of low hills which form the boundary 
line of vision. The space between the 
house, the river and the ground we have 
described, was the gathering ground 
to which parties from Aylesbury, 
from Leighton Buzzard, from Dun- 
stable, Thame, and many other places, 
were attracted. Neat and convenient 
tents and booths were arranged along 
the slope, exhibiting a tempting dis- 
play of vast mounds of cake, and of 
still more solid viands ; white behind. 
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modestly amidst the trees, steamed 
two huge copper*, suggesting thoughts 
of tea. The banners of the societies 
were placed at different points, and 
others waved from the top of the 
bouse and at the entrauce lodge on 
the Ayleabury~road ; and a double- 
rigged mast was gaily dressed out 
with flags of various nations. 

All Aylesbury was afoot on Mon- 
day morning, it being also a grand 
day for the very Odd Fellows of the 
town, who, with band, banners, and 
paraphernalia, went to church, the 
trumpets sounding before them. As 
soon as the bustle of the Odd Fel- 
lows had subsided, the Rechabite and 
teetotal procession was formed, with 
band, banners, and insignia, and pa- 
raded the town before proceeding to 
Hartwell. Towards the afternoon 
the park wore a most animated ap- 
pearance; respectable parties from 
many of the nearest towns and vil- 
lages, and persons of the humbler 
class in their best attire, came in 
crowds, and appeared highly to enjoy 
the rustic ftte. 

At six o'clock Dr. Lee and a nu- 
merous party, including John Tappan, 
Esq., preside*^ of the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Society ; Professor 
Walker, of Ohio ; Mr. Beckwith, the 
agent and representative of the Ame- 
rican Peace Society ; the Rev. J. 
Leavitt, representative of the slavery 
abolitionists of America, ascended a 
platform which bad been prepared, 
and before which, on a rising ground, 
a large auditory were gathered. 

Dr, Lie, addressing the assembly as 
his neighbours, friends, and countrymen, 
expressed the peculiar gratification he frit 
upon the occasion ; he could but esteem 
tt to be a happy day for Hartwell and for 
the county ; m had around him English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Americans, devoted 
m the cause of peace and harmony, and 
the advocacy of the cause of temperance ; 
and he hoped that these distinguished 
foreigners would receive from the large 
ass e mbl y before him that kind and re- 
•jreeifut attention which then character and 


d»e objects they had in view so justly 
merited. He had recently met with many 
of them on Chalgrove- field, to commerce* 
rate the great patriot llampden: that was 
an English cause, but the cause they sought 
to promote that day qpu the cause of the 
whole world — peace, liberty, and temper- 
ance, After other appropriate remarks, 
Dr. Lee moved that John Hull, Esq,, of 
Uxbridge, do preside, which was seconded) 
and carried with acclamations. 

Mr. Hcll observed, that they were such 
an orderly set of people that a president was 
scarcely necessary ; he supposed he had 
been nominated to preside, because he was 
an old and confirmed teetotaller. The 
worthy chairman afforded entertainment to 
the company by describing the manner in 
which his stock of wines and spirits had 
been disposed of ; he had it poured cjpwn 
the sink by the hands of drunkards he 
sought to reclaim. He expressed his be- 
lief that a large portion of the suffering in 
the world was occasioned by the drinking 
habits of the people. He had been a warm 
advocate I or schools, but he had unhappily 
found that large numbers of the pupils in 
after life were entrapped by strong drink, 
and many became criminals from this 
cause ; he therefore was compelled to see 
that some other remedy was required. He 
then called upon 

John Tappan, Esq., of Boston, and 
president of the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, who gave some highly interesting 
details of the great temperance reformation 
in America, lie stood before the meeting, 
he said, a teetotaller of twenty-three years 
standing, and for that period not a drop 
of ardent spirits, wine, or fermented liquor, 
had passed his lips. Mr. Tappan paid & 
warm tribute to the medical men of hit 
country ; under God, he said, America 
owes more to the medical profession than 
to any other class of men, in the promotion 
of the great temperance reformation. They 
came out, like honest men, and bore testi- 
mony to the injurious effect of the drink- 
ing system. You could scarcely get a 
doctor now to sanction the taking of spirits 
in any form. He knew a physician who 
had become a pariner in a brewery, but 
who, upon discovering the ingredients 
which were employed, amongst them 
coculm indicia, declared that the firm was 
poisoning men, and he abandoned it, re- 
gardless of his loss ; and while brewers 
could buy for sixpence that which mild 
give “ a head " to their preparations, they 
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would not give two shillings for malt. One 
hundred thousand drunkards had been re* 
formed in two yean in the United States, 
and he rejoiced to say that not two in a 
hundred had broken their pledge ; and to 
aid the efforts of reclaimed drunkards, to 
assist to clothe their children, and to fur- 
nish their houses, 500/. were raised in one 
month at Boston. Mr. Tappan, after fur- 
ther illustration and arguments to persuade 
to perseverance and consistency, gave an 
account of the organization of children into 
what they called “ Cold Water Armies,’* 
the enthusiasm and influence of which was 
incredible — parents and publicans were 
alike subdued. In his state, lie said, were 
fifteen counties, and a population of 
700,000, but in fourteen of these counties 
there was not one licensed publican ! 

The Chairman then called upon 

Mr. Lhav m, of Boston, United States, 
who said he and his companions had been 
referred to as foreigners ; it was true he 
had to come across the water to get here, 
but it was only a ferry ; lie left Boston, 
in America,' one Tuesday, in the afternoon, 
and in eleven days and a few hours he was 
in England. Was he u foreigner ? the 
very language in which his mother taught 
him his prayers was the English language, 
lie was in the laud of his fathers; he did not 
know but in the very neighbourhood of his 
fathers ; and how, then, was fie a foreigner ? 
We all speak English ; we all think in 
English; we all read the Bible in English ; 
our little children in America are taught 
to read the words of eternal life in the same 
holy book, and in King James's transla- 
tion ; and how can we ever be strangers 
and aliens to each other? still less should 
we ever be enemies to each other, lie 
looked at the crowd of kind, and intelligent, 
and sober teetotal faces lie fore him," and 
the thought came up in his mind, will 
these worthy friends of temperance and 
peace ever come to my country, armed 
with guns and swords, to kill our people 
and desolate our hearths, and lay waste 
our viltages? lie was sure they would 
not, so long as they remain teetotallers. 
A poet of yours — of ours, has said, 

u War is a game, which, wete their 
subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at/* 

And as long as the people keep sober, 
there is not the slightest danger that they 
will come to America on any such errand. 


And then, shall I and my countrymen ever 
come here, with tire and sword, thinking 
to march through England over the bodies 
of the yeomanry of which 1 see such spe- 
cimens — all teetotallers ? 1 tell you never 
—we never shall think of it, unless we 
are drunk. And you have been told by 
my honoured friend from Boston (Mr. 
Tappan), that we are all becoming well 
freed from all danger of allowing strong 
drink thus to steal away our brains, and 
lead us on any such mad enterprise. Our 
excellent chairman spoke of the labours of 
John I lockings in the cause of temperance 
— why, the great movement by which you 
have been told a hundred thousand drunk- 
ards have been reformed in America within 
the lust two years, was commenced by John 
Hawkins, one of the most useful and in- 
defatigable lubourer*, who has traversed 
the length and breadth of the land, res- 
cuing thousands of drunkards from the 
depth ol misery. The only difference if*, 
that you have John 1 lockings, the black- 
smith, we have John Hawkins, the hatter 
Our excellent friend, every body's excel- 
lent friend, humanity's friend, Dr. Lee, 
has referred you to a recent celebration in 
honour of the memory of John Hampden. 
Why should you commemorate John 
Hampden here in England? Was not 
John llampden an American ? lam Sure 
he was my countryman, for do we not 
look upon him as a martyr to our American 
principles of liberty ? I)o we not call our 
counties after his namfc f Have we not 
a llampden- col lege? If he was not* an 
American in fact, we are sure he was in 
spirit as good an American as he was an 
Englishman. Mr. L. then added an 
earnest exhortation to the teetotallers to be 
faithful to the pledge. Believing, said 
he, as we all do, that all intoxicating 
drink is hurtful, and knowing as we do 
that the use of it is dangerous, how am 
we give that to our friends which we dare 
not use ourselves? How know you but 
I am a reclaimed drunkard, and that one 
glass of your beer or wine given to me in 
thoughtless hospitality, would destroy me? 
Is it kindness, is it consistent with the 
royal law of love, to put the cup to your 
neighbour's lips ? Let us neither give nor 
take ; let us be as careful of the welfare of 
our friends and neighbours as we are of our 
own. 

Professor Walrer, of the Oberlki In- 
stitution, Ohio, was then called upon to 
address the meeting; and having ex preseed 
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the happiness he felt in being present, pro- 
ceeded to characterize, in pointed and* ele- 
gant language, his impressions upon visit- 
ing this country. Looking at the nigh state 
of Cultivation, the more perfect style of 
English architecture, the progress of art, 
he was compelled to say, and said it not 
reluctantly, England excelled America ; 
this was natural, and ought to be expected 
from the different circumstances of the 
two countries. But, pointedly, demanded 
the professor, “Do you excel us in the 
great moral movements of the age T I give 
you credit for your superiority in certain 
directions, but in respect to the great tem- 
perance reformation, which has done so 
much, and is capable of doing so much 
more for mankind, do you, as Englishmen, 
stand where you ought to stand ? Eng- 
lishmen, even those who admitted the 
temperance principle, were now discussing 
points which they (the Americans) settled 
ten years ago ; the strong hold of the 
drinking system was the indirect sanction 
given to it by those who did not hold firmly 
to the chief point — to give up all drinking, 
and manfully declare and adhere to their 
principle. After enforcing and illustrating 
his argument by a reference to particular 
facts, the professor sat down amidst much 
cheering. 

Bf.au me, Esq., a French gentle- 
man, naturalized in England, was then 
called upon, and addressed the meeting in 
a very animated speech, and in most co- 
pious and familiar English. Mr. Ifcaume 
explained the cause of the absence of the 
Marquis Rochefoucauld, who, it was 
hoped, would have been present, but 
whom public duties, as a member of the 
Clumber of Deputies of France, and other 
urgent reasons, had prevented. The mar- 
quia had visited this country for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the Peace Conven- 
tion, recently held in London, and to 
whose interests the marquis was devoted. 
But he (Mr. Beau me) emphatically said, 
let the two questions be never divided. 
Whenever they talked of “ temperance/' 
let “peace n b$ responded ; when “ peace '* 
was advocated, let “ temperance** be united 
to it. Mr. Beau me, with great animation, 
protested against the use of the term 
M foreigner ** — he loved this country— it was 
his adopted country; be loved it, and 
chose it foe bis home, because England 
was, for all great moral purposes, first 
among the nations ; and m would Have 
the word “foreigner” expunged from foe 


dictionary. Mr. Beau me then took a rapid 

3 lance at crime to its various degrees, from 
omestic bitterness and discomfort, to the 
most violent and atrocious acts, and de- 
clared that a careful examination of statis- 
tics warranted the declaration, that in- 
temperance was the cause of by for foe 
largest amount of crime. Pointing to 
Hart well -house, long the residence of the 
exiltd Bourbons, he said, it supplied, by 
suggestion, evidence in support of his 
argyment ; be alluded to the assassination 
of the Duke de Bern. Louvel, though a 
resolute political murderer, shrunk from 
his strong and fixed purpose at the instant 
of its intended execution ; he suffered the 
duke to enter the opera, and then stimu- 
lated himself to his dreadful act by resort- 
ing to a w me- house ; and thus maddened 
by drink, he awaited his victim and accom- 
plished liia dreadful purpose. On the 
conclusion of nn animated address, full of 
generous feeling and fire, Mr. Beaume was 
loudly cheered. 

Dr. Lr.r. liegged to observe, that be used 
the term 14 foreigner M simply in the ordi- 
nary sense, to indicate those who came 
from other lands ; but he heartily con- 
curred in the sentiments which had been 
expressed, and would willingly expunge 
the word “ foreigner 19 from the dictionary. 

J. Lovett, Esq., M.D., then addressed 
the meeting, and bore testimony, from per- 
sonal experience, and from professional 
observation of thirty years, to the value 
of the temperance principle, — poor-houses, 
and prisons, and lunatic asylums were 
peopled by the direct and indirect in- 
fluence of intemperance. 

Dr. Seydeii followed, and showed that 
the nature of the human organization and 
functions, particularly the structure of the 
nervous system, was such as to render 
stimulating drinks nothing short of poison; 
and, as Abemcthy had said, the sen- 
sation experienced upon the reception of 
stimulating drinks was the alarm of a 
trusty sentinel that an enemy had been 
admitted into the system. 

A temperance poem, composed by 
an American, was then sung, fol- 
lowed by the national anthem by 
the Crendon band, which had been 
engaged by the Aylesbury Temper- 
ance Society, and whose excellent 
performances through the day** were 
doubly gratifying— doubly gratifying. 
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because they "discoursed most ex- 
cellent music M in great good taste ; 
this is deserving of honourable men- 
tion, for there arc few bands who have 
so clear a perception that noise is not 
music ; the instrumentation was capi- 
tal, and no one of the bund was 
clamorous to be heard above the rest. 

The large party then broke up in 
the most peaceful and orderly manner ; 
and we are sorry that we cannot 
add, that Aylesbury exhibited the 
same tranquillity and sobriety. The 
Odd Fellows are now a large and 
organized body, but some of their 
best friends feel that the usefulness 
of the lodges would be vastly in- 
creased were the temperance principle 
adopted. 

The fete was continued at Hartwell 
on Tuesday ; but we are unable to 
give the proceedings of the second 
day. 

SPFF.CH OF THK FRENCH AMBX8BADOR 

AT THR MANSION - HOUSE, LONDON. 

The following paragraphs made a 
lending article in the Sun newspaper, 
April 18, 1843. The sentiments both 
of the ambassador und the editor are 
highly gratifying 

“ At the dinner which took place yester- 
day at the Mansion-house, the Fount 
St. Aulaire, who was present, in his rapa- 
city of French ambassador, made a speech 
which was characterised by much «ood 
sense and kindly feeling. After alluding 
to the Paris and Kouen railway, which is 
just on the eve of completion, and to ano- 
ther winch is projected between Pari* and 
Calais, and which will be finished in the 
course of a few years, and which will have 
the beneficial effctstof bringing the French 
capital within a few hours* journey of 
London after alluding to these extensive 
and valuable improvements, the count 
went on to say, 4 Gentlemen, we shall thus 
be united by all the arts of civilised life ; 
we shall partake of tlie same pleasures ; 
we shall ne enriched by the same enter- 
prises ; and our wins will wed your daugh- 
ters. Paris and London are the two most 
beautiful capitals in the world ; may these 
magnificent cities continue for ages to come 


in a state of constant union — a union which 
wilt be the pledge of their mutual pros- 
perity, and of the peace of the world V 
Most cordially do we echo this wish, which 
we are quite sure will he responded to by 
every enlightened citizen in the three king* 
doms. Tiie two most powerful countries 
in the world, which are confessedly at the 
head of European civilization, and which 
can boast of having produced the greatest 
warriors, philosophers, poets, orators, states- 
men, and dramatists that modem times 
have known, should never live otherwise 
than in a state of perfect amity with each 
other. The peace of the world— to say 
nothing of their own particular interests — 
demands that such should be the case. Too 
long have they been estranged from each 
other. The pages of history are filled with 
bloody records of the struggles for superi- 
ority between France and England ; and 
what has been the result of all this blood- 
shed — this idle and unworthy jealousy? 
Why, just this — that after ages of mutual 
exasperation, during which protracted period 
millions of lives have been sacrificed, and 
millions of money wasted, both parties 
have risen up from the chance game of war 
in pretty nearly the same condition as they 
sat down to it 1 Notwithstanding all its 
Herculean efforts, neither kingdom has 
gained any positive or permanent advan- 
tage, while both have been brought to the 
very brtnk of ruin ; and numberless oppor- 
tunities have been lost of advancing the 
sacred interests of humanity and civiliza- 
tion throughout the world. But warned by 
the past, rendered wise by the stern lea- 
sons of experience — an unerring though a 
severe monitor — France and England witt 
henceforth, we doubt not, pursue a career 
diametrically opposite to that which they 
have pursued through a long, dreary waste 
of centuries. Each can afford to admire* 
and be generous to the other, for history 
bears proud testimony to their mutual 
prowess ; and each is enlightened enough 
to know that peace has its victories as well 
as war. When, a year or two ago, the old 
war-cry of 1 Down with England* wot at- 
tempted to be revived throughout France, 
we had strong faith m the good sense and 
liberal spirit of the majority of that notion, 
and never for an instant mistook the noisy 
clamour of an interested and baffled foctri% 
for the calm, deliberate voice ofthepeoplo. 
And the reach has shown that WO watt; 
right in our opinions. The fa 

hushed — the exasperation of the hoar has 
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subsided— and common sense and just 
Ming have resumed their ascendencpover 
the minds of Frenchmen. May this spirit 
long continue to preside in their councils, 
and influence their conduct at a nation 1” 

ADVANCE OF PfcACE PRINCIPLES IN 
CORNWALL. 

On the evening of Monday, the 2ith 
of April, a truly interesting and de- 
lightful meeting took place in the 
chapel of the M Bible Christians*" at 
Truro, when the principles of total 
abstinence and the principles of 
peace were harmoniously blended and 
strongly espoused. Mr. J. E. Mog- 
ridge having attended a previous 
meeting on the Friday evening pre- 
ceding, and thereby demonstrated 
his countenance und support of total 
abstinence, on which occasion Mr. 
B. Treleaven, the zealous anil inde- 
fatigable agent and lecturer on total 
abstinence for Devon and Cornwall, 
most generously and unexpectedly 
introduced Mr. J. E. M. to the as- 
sembly, as having, for conscience" 
sake, relinquished the half-pay of the 
army, and was devoting himself to the 
spreading of peace principles, and 
informed the meeting that lie found 
the causes blending in several towns 
he had visited ; since at Tavistock, 
for instance, they have alternately a 
total abstinence and a peace meeting! 
Mr. J. E. M. was invited, on the 
present occasion, to preside as chair- 
man of the meeting, which he was 
prevailed upon with reluctance to 
accept ; when Mr. M'Kenna, the ta- 
lented lecturer for the evening, most 
kindly took the opportunity of recom- 
mending Mr. M. and the object he 
was pursuing to the sympathy and 
regards of the friends of benevolence : 
declaring his conviction that both so- 
cieties were analogous in their design, 
since both were aiming at the temporal 
and eternal welfare of the human 
family, by the uprooting of customs 
which have been alike immoral and 


destructive in their tendency and 
effects. After the lecturer bad closed 
his address, Mr* J* E. Mogridge, as 
chairman, rose and testified his cordial 
assent to the important advantages 
resulting from total abstinence ; 
since, on one occasion, he was exposed 
to peculiar dangers, in consequence of 
being beguiled by his brother officers 
into a state of intoxication, amounting 
to insensibility, when at Bordeaux in 
France, and found himself early in the 
morning, on awaking, lying in one of 
the streets of the city, and robbed of 
gold to the amount of about £10! He 
also observed, that he considered it a 
greater honour to preside over such a 
meeting than to he promoted to* the 
rank of colonel in the army ; since in 
the latter post, lie would preside over, 
perhaps, 1000 men trained far the 
work of human destruction , whereas, 
the object of the present assembly 
whs that of promoting both the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of our fel- 
low-creatures. 

It w as generously agreed, that at the 
close of the meeting peace pamphlets 
Rnd tracts should be offered for sale 
rather than any others, and I had the 
gratification of finding that about 5a. 
worth were disposed of. principally 
among the labouring classes of society. 
Probably 300 persons were present, 
and appeared deeply interested. 

About ten days afterwards ft meet- 
ing of a similar kind was held at the 
Baptist-chapel, Redruth, when Mr. 
J. E. Mogridge was again requested 
to prerifle as chairman ; but feeling 
his incornpctcncy for adequately filling 
the important office, he had declined 
doing so, After interesting addresses 
had been delivered by two persons, 
the Baptist minister, Mr. Griffiths, 
most kindly introduced Mr. J. E. M. 
to the assembly as a stranger, who 
was a friend of total abstinence, but 
was also engaged in a peace mission 
by disposing of peace pamphlets, and 
calling upon persons for the purpose 
of conversing with them on Hie sub- 
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ject f and said he expected he would be 
able to address the meeting for a 
short time, when he should sit down. 
This Mr. M., with much reluctance, 
and under much pervoua incapacity, 
endeavoured to do, bespeaking the 
kind sympathy of the audience by in- 
forming them that he had been the 
subject of a nervously enfeebled state 
of health for the long period of twenty- 
seven years. He then stated that be 
had formerly been in the army as an 
officer, exposed to the dangers of 
military life, both physical and moral ; 
and could testify, from his own expe- 
rience, that those dangers were awfully 
great, since, in one of the battles in 
Spam, under Lord Wellington, he luid 
a musket hall sent through his breast. 
He therefore stood before them as 
the spared monument of Divine rnerev ; 
and added, that one of the objects for 
which his forfeited life had been so 
mercifully spared appeared to be that 
of countenancing the cause of total ab- 
stinence, us well as that of peace. At 
the close of this meeting, also, u num- 
ber of peace tracts and pumphlcts were 
disposed of, and thus the seeds of 
temperance and peace will grow up 
together, and, with the Divine bless- 
ing, the fruits thereof shall be seen 
after many days. — J. E. M. 

Cornwall Peace Advocate. 

To the above statements, we have 
now the pleasure to add, that the 
August number of The Cornwall 
Temperance Journal has assumed 
the further title of Peace Advocate, 
and proposes to devote a portion of 
each successive number to this sub- 
ject. We quote the closing para- 
graphs of the announcement : — 

«* Having been long interested in the 
benevolent objects of Peace Societies, and 
knowing that very many valued and influ- 
ential friends of live temperance cause in 
Cornwall ire pledged and active members 
of Peace Institutions, and having duly esti- 
mated and compared the character of each, 
we advisedly declare it to be our opinion, 
that Temperance and Peace Socieues are 
* near akin -—that their birth, and parentage, 


and destiny are happily the same— that 
they «breatbe the same spirit, and harmonize 
in the same sweet strains of ' glory to Cod 
in the highest, peace upon earth, and good- 
will towards men.* 

“ We shall then, we believe, meet the 
approbation of our friends, in having added 
to our general title that of Peace Advo- 
cate, and in having arranged to devote a 
column or two of each number to the fur- 
therance of a design so heavenly and 
humane. 

4< We now embody our views and pub- 
lish them in the following declaration:— 
* That we hold it to be a sin for man to take 
away the life of man ; that wars and fight- 
ings are contrary to the spirit and precepts 
of Christianity, and opposed to the pros- 
perity of nations, and to the true interests 
of mankind ; and we therefore pledge our- 
selves to use every Christian means for the 
prevention of war, and for the promotion 
Of LM\ LIISAI. rHACE.'’ 


FORMATION OF A TRACK SOCIETY AT 
8UNDKRLAX I>. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the borough of Sunderland, held at 
Bishop Wcarmouth, the 17th of July, 
184.*!, for the institution of u Peace 
Society, it was resolved — 

“ That all war is sinful , and opposed 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ ; and 
we, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, do constitute ourselves mem- 
bers of said Society. M 

(Signed by fifty individuals.) 

The committee of management 
(with power to add to their number) 
are, — 

Mr. Edward Backhouse ; Rev. 
John Peters, of the Wesleyan New 
Connexion; Mr. Edward Backhouse, 
jun. ; Rev. Alexander Wilson, of the 
Baptist body ; Mr. John Mounsey ; 
Mr. John M. Ogden; Mr. Benjamin 
Colvin ; Mr. Dearman Robson ; Rev* 
Thomas Brown Young, of the Wes- 
leyan New Connexion ; Mr. John 
Hills ; Mr. Jasper C. Mounsey. 

Secretaries , — Rev. John Peters ; 
Mr. Jasper C. Mounsey. 

Treasure *, — Mr. Edward Back- 
house, jun. 
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Two other ministers have since 
signed : — Rev. Samuel Watktoson, 
Independent; and Samuel Turner, 
minister of Corn Market chapel. 

JOURNAL OF MR. RIOAUD’s TOUR IN 
SHROrSHlUB AND HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Having received directions from 
the committee to visit the counties of 
Salop and Hereford, on the afternoon 
of Monday the 10th of July, I set off 
by railway to Birmingham, und the 
neat morning went on by coach us 
far as Shifnul. where I was obliged to 
leave my luggage to follow me, und 
walked on ubout seven miles to Conl- 
brookdale, where 1 wns hospitably 
received by our good friend Mr, T. 
Graham, and after a refreshing cup 
of tea, lectured to a small but atten- 
tive congregation in the Wesleyan 
chapel. The next morning Mr, Gra- 
ham took me to breakfust by invita- 
tion, at the ttev. Mr. Bartlett's, who 
had been prevented by a clerical meet- 
ing from attending my lecture ; some 
clergymen and other friends were 
there on a visit, with whom I held a 
friendly discussion on the principles of 
our Society ; I then addressed the 
boys of the British School at the 
Dale; and iu the afternoon walked 
over to the works at Horsehay, about 
two miles, and lectured in the Wes- 
leyan chapel to a full meeting, chiefly 
Ot the working class, who seemed 
deeply interested in the subject which 
was quite new to them, as there hud 
never been a peace lecture there 
before ; I returned to Coalbrookdalc 
that night through pouriug rain ; and 
the next day my kind friends sent me 
on in a carnage to meet the coach, 
which took me to Shrewsbury, where 
I waa very ldndly received by Mr. 
W. Haunter. The next day, July 14, 
1 lectured to a small assembly in the 
Friends’ meeting-house, and was sorry 
to find that it was utterly impossible, 
for want of materials, to form any- 
thing like an Auxiliary Peace Society 


in the town of Shrewsbury, according 
to the too ardent desires and specula- 
lions of a friend to the cause who had 
written to the committee on the sub- 
ject. This disappointment waa, how- 
ever, in some degree, compensated 
for by a very delightful opportunity 
afforded me on Sunday the 16th, of 
addressing unitedly in the Baptist 
chapel, four Sunday-schools on the 
principles of peace, with their teachers 
and other friends, altogether abovo 
400 persons. From hence I proceeded 
to Newport, where i was most kindly 
entertained at Mr. Sylvester’s. On 
the 18th, Mr. A. Huxley took me out 
to his works, near the town, where, 
assembling those employed therein, 
according to his usual excellent cus- 
tom, for morning prayer, he gave mo 
an opportunity of addressing them on 
the peaceful duties of the gospel, with 
which they appeared very much inte- 
rested. In the evening I lectured in 
the British School Room. On the 
20th, I had the pleasure to visit James 
Oliver, Esq., of Springhill, a tried und 
worthy friend of the cause, who, from 
the state of his health, was unable to 
hear me in the evening, when I lec- 
tured in the Independent chapel at 
Wellington. From this period I ex- 
perienced great difficulties in proceed- 
ing through Shropshire, for want of 
friends to make arrangements for me, 
and also for want of coaches to convey 
me frftm pluce to place, so that some- 
times I was under the necessity of 
going twice over the ground ; first to 
make an engagement, and afterwards 
to fulfil it. 1 arrived at Oswestry on 
the 22d of July, intending to have 
addressed the Sunday schools of the 
town the next day, but as the London 
Missionary Society’s meetings were 
lieing held, I was prevented, and 
obliged to wait till they were over. 
On the 25th, I addressed the boys and 
girls of the British School collectively, 
who seemed very much interested ; 
one little girl being so much affected 
as to shed tears. I drank tea at Mr. 

2 x 
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John Evans's, nnd was rcc mad by 
Mm and hi* wife with true Welsh 
hospitality. I found him quite favour- 
able to the principles of the Peace 
Society, which I explained more fully 
to him, and he expressed himself en- 
tirely convinced of their harmony and 
accordance with the gospel, and his 
desire to disseminate them wherever he 
had an opportunity, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Bala, his native 
place, which he expected shortly to 
visit, and where he would be glad to 
have some Welsh tracts on the sub- 
ject, to distribute them ; and if an 
agent were to visit North Wales, he 
believes the subject would attract at- 
tention, anil the principles be likely 
to spread. He is willing to corres- 
pond, and do what he can to promote 
the object of the Society. In the 
evening I lectured in the British 
school-room, und when it grew dusk, 
perceiving they were still very atten- 
tive, I told them that though it was 
getting late, 1 had u great deal more 
to say — that I was not tired, if they 
were not, but was quite 1 eady to go 
on. I proposed that any that wished 
it might then retire and receive a 
tract at the door ; about ten left, the 
remainder kept their seats, and I 
continued to address them for half 
an hour longer by the light of n 
single candle ; and a considerable 
impression seemed to be mode ou the 
meeting. An the people were going 
out, a solicitor proposed to me some 
questions und objections, which drew 
a group around us ; a discussion en- 
sued, in which I had the pleasure to 
observe that all approved of what I 
said, and took my side of the ques- 
tion; we kept it up till near ten 
o'clock, and I believe the effect will 
be favourable. On the 27th, arrived 
at Wem, addressed the British school 
in the afternoon, and lectured there 
in the evening ; both meetings were 
well attended. The Rev. W. D. 
Corkea expressed his entire agree- 
ment with the principles of the fp- 


cicty, and willingness to correspond 
J ust us 1 was settiug off for Bridge- 
north, where I haq hoped to Have 
lectured, I received a letter informing 
me that owing to the missionary 
meetings, 1 could not have one for 
some days to come ; I therefore 
passed through the town and went 
on to Kidderminster, where, on the 
30th, I addressed a large Wesleyan 
Sunday-school, and the next day lec- 
tured in the Albion- rooms to a very 
good meeting. From thence I pro- 
ceeded to the beautifully situated town 
of Ludlow*, where I lectured on the 
2nd of August, in the Town-hall; this 
finished my tour through Shropshire. 
My first meeting in Herefordshire 
was at 1 .cominster, where, on the 
3rd, I lectured in the Baptist chapel, 
which was very kindly and readily 
opened to me for the purpose, by the 
Rev. Maurice Jones. From thence 
I proceeded to Hereford, where I met 
with a warm, cordial, and hospitable 
reception by Joseph Morgan, Esq , 
of the Old -bank, and many other 
kind friends. In this city I had the 
satisfaction on Sunday, the 6th, of 
addressing five Sunday-schools, col- 
lected together in the Baptist chapel, 
with their teachers hnd many other 
adults, forming altogether a full con- 
gregation. On the 8th* I lectured 
to a good meeting of about 400, in 
St. Peter's school-room, amongst 
whom were several clergymen and 
ministers of other denominations ; 
and after the meeting the Rev. Mr. 
White expressed his approval of what 
1 had advanced, and wishing, as he 
said, to strike the nail on the head, 
he read some extracts from the ac- 
count of the Peace Convention, to 
show that the Chinese consider the 
soldier as one of the lowest class of 
society, just on a par with the hang- 
man ; a good feeling prevailed,, and 
a strong impression seemed to be 
produced. On the 9th, J lectured in 
the Town-hall, Ledbury, for about 
two hours, to a large and very atten- 
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&tive audience, for which the clergy- 
man and many others expressed their 
(hacks; amongst the rest an old 
soldier, who had fought in the battle 
of Waterloo, but who was now much 
better engaged, as he said, in die* 
tributing peace tracts to the people 
as they left the hall. The next day I 
went on to Boss, and was most cor* 
dially and hospitably received by 
Nathanael Morgan, Esq., banker; 
whilst conversing with him in the 
parlour, we saw just under the win- 
dow a recruiting sergeant with a 
private soldier, endeavouring to per- 
suade a young countryman to enlist, 
N. M. took out of his pocket a tract 
entitled, “ Don't Enlist," saying he 
wished the youug man could see it ; 
so I said I would go and give it to 
him. I therefore went up to him, 
and said, “ Is the sergeant trying to 
enlist you V * he said, " Yes," I gave 
him the tract, and said, *' Please to 
read that before you enter." He re- 
plied, ** / cant rad." I said, M Oh ! 
then I'll read it to you." So I read 
every word of it aloud to him, whilst 
a crowd was gathering about us ; the 
sergeant looked very chop-fallen, and 
muttered, 11 Yoq have no right to in- 
terfere to prevent me from making 
recruits." I replied, “ I am an Eng- 


very attentive congregation* amongst 
whom I perceived the soldier I had 
seen with my friend the eergemifc ccd 
he was as attentive as any of them- 
The next morning, before leaving 
the town, I addressed the oMldrwi <* 
the British school, and in the evening 
lectured in the Independent chapel# 
at Monmouth ; from thence 1 went 
on to Abergavenny, where, from some 
peculiar circumstances, I felt it ad- 
visable* not to lecture t but I had the 
pleasure to address the children of 
Sunday-schools in the Independent 
chapel, on the 13th of August, hav- 
ing thus, within three weeks, been 
permitted to hold twenty-three meet- 
ings— fifteen for lectures, and dtaht 
for addressing Sunday and other 
schools, on which occasions there 
have been liberal and gratuitous dis- 
tributions of tracts. I now proceed 
into South Wales at the desire of the 
Committee, to circulate extensively 
an address to the Bebeocaites, in 
order to pour the oil of peace on the 
troubled waters, and endeavour to 
show them a more excellent way. 
And may 11 the God of peace give us 
peace always, by all means/' 

S, Rioauo. 


lUhman, and I have as much right to 
speak to this man as you have, and 
as much right to advise him not to 
enlist, us you have to entice him to 
do so. Now it is his own fault if he 
becomes a slave after be has been 
fiujhwar&ed of his danger." So the 
**pnSg countryman walked off, and 
the sergeant, disappointed of his prey, 
got on the steps Of the market-place 

and g ifle d oat, “ You'd make a 

good Methodist parson i" So I said, 
"Well, I am going to Torture this 
evening in (he Baptist chapel against 
war / and you may come and hear me 
if you like/* So ended pur dialogue, 
to the gxsd amuaement and Might 
at my friend N. M. That evening 
Ifetfpved in the Baptist chapel in a 


PSA OB PLBDOSS. 

The following has been adopted by 
the Manchester Auxiliary Paata So- 
ciety : — 

“ I, the undersigned, being de- 
sirous of promoting peace on earth 
and good-will towards men, hereby 
enrol myself aa a member of the Man- 
chester Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace, and 
agree to co-operate in ita objects, 
wkigh are to diffuse infor m a t i on 
tending to show thst war is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity 
and the true internet* of m a nsion , 
and to point means best cal.' 

cabled to maintain permanent end 
annenal pence; thcee objyata not 
tit 
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being limited by locul attachments, 
nor circumscribed by geographical 
boundaries, but extending to the 
whole human race.” . 

The date, name* residence, and 
trade are to be added. 

The Preston Anti-war Association 
has adopted the following declara- 
tion : — 

" We, the undersigned, are of the 
deliberative opinion, that it is a fin 
for a man to take away the life of 
man ; and that all ware and fightings 
are contrary to the. spirit and precepts 
of Christianity , the prosperity of na- 
tions, and the true interests of man- 
kind j und are, therefore, determined 
to use every Christian means for the 
prevention of war, and the promotion 
of peace all over the world." 

LECTURES BY MK. D. U. J’AINE, OF 
DEPTFORD. 

Three lectures, in exposure of the 
character of war, were delivered in 
the Temperance Hall, Mile End Hoad, 
on the Hth, 21st, and 25th of July, 
by Air. D. G. Paine, of Deptford. In 
the first lecture, on the " Unlawful- 
ness of War," was shown its incon- 
sistency with the genuine and spon- 
taneous dictates of humanity, as 
evinced in the instinctive horror, 
which the Bhedding of humun blood 
produces, in all save those whom a 
steady course of villany, or the arti- 
ficial rules of honour, have casehard- 
ened ; thus proving that the laws of 
nature gave no sanction to it ; and, 
by contrasting its spirit and details 
with the spirit of Christianity, and 
the mandates of Scripture, it was 
shown, if possible, more clearly, that 
the laws of religion most strongly in* 
terdicted it. To the natural objec- 
tion, that implicit observance of the 
only lawful course, namely non-re- 
sistance, would expose a nation to all 
the disasters of a conquered territory ; 
it was asked, if all the evils to which 
an iuvaded country is subjected, were 


not to be referred to the resistance 
with 'which they met the hostile 
armies, and if it were likely, that mar- 
tial spirit with all its cruelty, would 
delight in the slaughter and spoil of 
an unresisting and peaceful people. 
The lecturer also challenged his au- 
dience to advance anything which 
could favour the opinion, that the 
Supreme Power, who rules over the 
hearts and armieB of monarchs, would 
fail to interpose the buckler of his 
strength, to defend the people, whose 
rulers, actuated by a submission to 
his own laws , refused to violate his 
acknowledged will, and (according to 
the policy of man) risked their secu- 
rity rather than outrage his Spirit. 

The second lecture on the " Impo- 
licy of War," was designed to show, 
that the grand maxims by which it is 
defended are fallacious, and that for 
the realization of any solid advantage, 
it is completely and invariably futile. 
The lecturer enumerated some of the 
particular points identified with the 
genuine prosperity of a country, dis- 
carding the popular but flimsy features 
which are so often confounded with 
the substantial ones ; and then, in 
detail, examined how.war would ope- 
rate in their promotion or depression. 
The effects of war, as shown by his- 
tory on both ancient and modern 
states, particularly its consequences 
upon our own country, were then 
traced, to prove that, in spite of all 
the hues of glory with which it had 
been decked, it was, even in its tri- 
umphs, most disastrous, and that as a 
means for settling the misunderstand- 
ings of nations, it was equally ridicu- 
lous and abortive. 

In the third lecture, in addition to 
an exposure of the direct and admitted 
evils of war, were shown ita effects 
in demoralizing the enormous masses 
of men, who were organized to pro* 
secute it, and the feet that they were 
inevitably exposed to temptations, 
which both m kind and degree, would 
necessarily offset the rain of a feniM 
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majority of those so engaged ; and 
also the absolute power, amounting 
to downright despotism, which the 
constitution of an army required, and 
which, therefore imposed the shackles 
of virtual slavery on every subordinate 
member of war establishments. 

On the last evening Mr. Paine 
requested of any person present, who 
might question the soundness of his 
views, to state any objections which 
might be suggested to them, but no 
disposition to controvert the senti- 
niepts advanced was manifested, and, 
indeed, at the close of each lecture, 
the roost unequivocal and unanimous 
tokens of approval were given. We 
hope that this attempt to expose the 
jg'eal features and worth of war, will 
Sip effectual in arousing a determined 
Jsitred towards the atrocious system, 
*and induce others to come forth, 
boldly avowing their unqualified belief 
that it is unholy, and consequently 
unsound ; and declaring their willing- 
ness to strip it of its disguises, and 
present it in the nakedness and de- 
formity of truth. 


RESOLUTIONS OP THE MANCHESTER 
PEACE SOCIETT, ON THE LATE 
PATAL DUEL. 

At a meeting of the Committee of 
the Manchester and Salford Peace 
Society, held August ‘23, 1843, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, which the Secretary was di- 
rected to send to the Editor of the 
ILprald of Peace . 

u That this society takes occasion 
to record the following as some of 
those deliberate and solemn convic- 
tions which the late murder of Colonel 
Fawcett by his brother-in-law, perpe- 
trated under the cloak of an inhuman 
and antbCbristian conventionalism, 
has deepened and justifies : — 

#< First, — That this peculiarly un- 
natural transaction (in common with 
alf duelling) shows that the vain and 
revengeful spirit of what is termed 


* gentlemanly honour,* is linked with 
a vicious immorality of a description 
the most uncivilized and horrible s~ 
That they who, whatever their title 
or rank, engage in an attack upon 
human life in compliance with a falsely 
imagined principle of dignity, merit 
not to be lauded for their valour, but 
in the sentiment of Holy Writ, to ha 
shunned and pitied as the fratricide, 
who was declared to he 1 a cursed 
fugitive and vagabond,* Gen. iv. 12. 

“ Secondly, — That while the acknow- 
ledged power of public opinion, either 
to induce crime or to restrain its mani- 
festations, devolves a deep responsi- 
bility upon society at large, and oyght 
to stimulate nil to exert ail influence 
favourable to morality ; the encounter 
which has immediately prompted these 
declarations, proves that this weighty 
responsibility has been hitherto un- 
fulfilled : — and it appears to this so- 
ciety that the crime of blood-guiltiness 
ought, instead of being limited exclu- 
sively to the actual perpetrator of the 
crime, to he recognised in the light 
of a public national offenfce. 

1 4 Third ly , —-That especially they who 
name the * name of Christ’ arc placed 
under the most sacred obligation, not 
merely to entertain a silent reproba- 
tion of the wilful shedding of human 
blood, but unitedly in the spirit of 
meekness, yet of bold reproof, to 
remonstrate against every intrusion 
upon the sacredness of the life of 
man. 

“ Lastly, — That this society invites 
every reflecting mind to augment the 
influence of individual opinion by a 
direct connexion with those who ns- 
sociate for the open denouncement of 
all kinds of war, and every method of 
gratifying a blood-thirsty revenge ; 
and desires to press upon the consi- 
deration of the humane and religious 
portion of the community, whether 
the duty does not devolve upon them 
openly to co-operate with this society 
in the glorious work of promoting' 
on earth and good-will to 
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man,' imd in endeavouring to raise 
and correct the standard of public 
morality— at the same time avowing 
its serious apprehension that, without 
such increased effoft and combination, 
many murderous designs will continue 


to perpetrated, and the world’s 
spirit of revenge will go on hazarding 
human life, and taking it away for 
honour and fame, in the face of a 
professedly enlightened and rdigious 
people.*' 


PEACE PROCEEDINGS IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


CALCUTTA. 

Thh following article appeared in 
the Calcutta Christian Advocate , of 
the Uth of January, 1848 

“Thb Pback Society . — Wchave 
received the last annual report of this 
excellent Society, now in the twenty- 
sixth year of its existence. It was 
founded shortly after the battle of 
Waterloo, with the design of en- 
lightening the public mind, and 
through that acting upon Govern- 
ments, ns to the absurdity of national 
wars, and tficir contrariety to the 
genius of (Christianity. The Society 
by its publications has diffused much 
information on this subject ; during 
the last year they circulated 110,000 
tracts against war. An Anti-duel- 
ling Society has been organized. 
Duelling and war are essentially the 
same. 

* One murder makes a villain ; 

Millions a hero; princes are privileged 

jTo kill, and numbers sanctify the crime.’ 

" A meeting was held lately in 
England, where it was resolved to 
propose a Convention of persons from 
different nations for deliberating on 
the beet plan for promoting anti-war 
principles. A Peace Society has 
been established lately in Paris; it 
his offered a prize dtf 1,000 francs for 
the beet essay in the French language 
on the principles of peace ; a number 
of competitors from France and Italy 
sent in essays for the prize. A 
French nobleman is president of the 


Society. An agent is employed in 
France in lecturing against the war- 
spirit. The great object of the So- 
ciety is to influence public opinion. 
Six members of Parliament adopt the 
principles of this Society. In America 
Peace Societies have tended greatly 
to the amicable settlement of the 
boundary question. The Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Whately, in a corres- 
pondence he had lntely with the se- 
cretary of the Society, gave in his 
adhesion to its great objects. A 
nobleman at Geneva, the Count de 
Sellon, devoted his time and property 
to advocating the principle of settling 
international disputes by arbitration. 
He held interviews with nearly all 
the crowned heads of Europe on this 
question, Louis Philippe and the 
King of Prussia expressed a warm 
interest in the success of his endea- 
vours. He founded at Geneva a So- 
ciety for carrying out his plans/ W. 
Ladd, Esq., (an American) for the 
last twelve or fifteen years spent a 
great portion of his time in travelling 
through the United States, organizing 
societies for promoting international 
peace, and bringing the principles of 
Christianity to hear on this impor- 
tant department of moral doty. Dr. 
Channing, of America, sympathized 
warmly in his exertions ; his essay 
on war, and on the character of Na- 
poleon, are unrivalled for eloquence 
and Christian views. The Peace So- 
ciety has published a series of tracts. 
In Paris the Socidtd das ChriStiena 
Morales, has established aCdhmHtec 
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of the Peace Society in connexion 
with iU institution. Delamarthfe, the 
celebrated French poet, is a mem- 
ber, Years since, the Peace Society 
had an opportunity of knowing the 
pacific principles of Louis Philippe. 
It is important that an enlightened 
public opinion should be formed in 
order to support a Government when 
they arc disposed to act on anti-war 
principles. War and slavery are 
closely united. The Christian com* 
munity should bear their testimony 
against both. Wc heartily commend 
the objects of the Peace Society to 
the prayers of our readers.” 


AMERICA. 

Peace Meeting in the Capi/oL 

On Wednesday evening, February 
8, 1813, the American Peace Society 
held, in the Hall of the Representa- 
tives, a public meeting for the dis- 
cussion of subjects relative to the 
cause of peace. In the absence of 
the president, Robert Rantoul, Esq., 
of Beverly, was called to the chair, 
and the following resolutions, pre- 
pared by a committee of arrange- 
ments, were presented by G. C. 
Beckwith : — 

“ I. Resolved, — That war, as a 
method for the settlement of national 
difficulties, is an unchristian and inef- 
ficient system, and ought to be dis- 
continued by all civilized communi- 
ties. 

u 2. Resolved, — That preparations 
for war, so far from checking this 
evil, occasion far more wars than they 
prevent, and are the chief means of 
continuing the custom. 

'•3. Resolved, — That the recent 
adjustment of our difficulties with 
England, which had baffled the efforts 
of more than half a century, evinces 
a most auspicious change in public 
opinion, and illustrates the possibility 
of settling sQ national diffuses by 
tetter mea n s than the sword. 


"4. Resolved, — That the general 
peace of Christendom for nearly thirty 
years, longer than had teen known 
before since the commencement of 
the Christian era* is owing mainly to 
the efforts and influences which to- 
gether constitute the cause of peace ; 
and such success from the small 
amount of means hitherto used, calls 
for devout gratitude to the God of 
peace, and strongly encourages a 
large increase of exertions in behalf 
of this great philanthropic enterprise. 

•' 5. Resolved,— That peace, as a 
pioneer or auxiliary to au efforts for 
the good of mankind, deserves the 
support especially of those who are 
embarked in other enterprises of be- 
nevolence and reform. 

“(3, Resolved, — That, since the 
cause of universal and permanent 
peace will require concert among na- 
tions, we hail with satisfaction and 
hope the proposal for a general con* 
ference on the subject, in London, 
next June. 

" 7. Resolved, — That, relying for 
ultimate success mainly on the edu- 
cation of the young in the pacific 
principles of the gospel, we believe it 
the duty of all preachers, of all pa- 
rents, and of teachers in all our semi- 
naries of leurning, to combine their 
efforts in training up such a genera- 
tion of peace-makers as would sponta- 
neously keep the peace of the world/' 

Mr.* Beckwith, as the Society's 
secretary, made a few explanatory 
statements, and was followed in per- 
tinent, spirited, and eloquent addresses 
by Dr. W. Channing, Rufus P. Steb- 
bins, Frederick W. Holland, Charles 
Spear, and E. S. Gannett. Persons 
of different views were invited to 
speak ; and fresh interest was given 
to the meeting by a discussion spring- 
ing from some forcible remarks of 
Mr. Adams, of Marblehead, replied 
to by Messrs. Stebbins, Gannett, and 
Blanchard; but the lateness of the, 
hour would not permit a long con-* 
^nuance of the debate. The resolves 
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wore passed, and the meeting dis- 
solved at half-past ten o’clock. — 
From the Christian Watchman . 

The substance of Mr. Gannett’s 
speech is thus given : — 

“He showed in the first place, that all 
benevolent enterprises, and Christianity, 
the soul of benevolence above all, have 
begun in the humblest possible way — 
have for a long time seemed to make hardly 
any progress — have been overlooked by 
society at large — and left to strugyle as 
they might against that bitterest opposition, 
contempt. 

“His second position was, tlmt peace 
principles had already refuted this miser- 
able cavil ; had made great progress ; had 
owreome some of the most serious ob- 
stacles; hnd crept out from the obscure 
keeping of a single individual into die mul- 
tifold hands ol an association ; had been 
h It in the land ; had reached public sen- 
timent by the ministry ; had caused war 
to be felt, as the interesting correspondence 
folween Lord Ashburton and Mr. Web- 
ster showed, as the very worst evil which 
could afflict humanity, the destruction of 
flic fruits of civilization, the eradication of 
the vital spirit of Christianity. 

“ llis third argument was, that peace 
and the gospel were identical, and, there- 
fore, every Christian, believing in the pro- 
gress of his faith, must believe in a new 
development of this vital spirit. This 
position is so triumphantly borne out by 
the whole New Testament letter, no less 
than by the meek and loving temper of 
.lesus, that it hardly needed a passing al- 
lusion. Indeed, 1 apprehend that those 
who distrust the peace cause, — l say not 
peace societies, but the peace cause — ha\e 
a lurking distrust of Christianity itself. 
They will be found commonly, I think, 
among those who call religion * a good 
thing/ but are always in agony lest it 
should be earned too far ; who adopt of it 
what is most convenient and natural, but 
leave the weightier matters of the luw to 
sleep untouched; who pharisaically ob- 
serve many ceremonies, but are horror- 
struck at the fanaticism which would seek 
to reproduce the holy Mastei’s life. 

14 1 liave given your readers the poorest 
possible idea of one of the best peace 
speeches yet made. 1 could not help 
feeling with the speaker, somewhat indig- 
nant, that among the crowds of the pro- 
fcsmlly pious in Boston, hardly 200 


could be found to gather under this blessed 
bannes, on an evening pleasant for the 
season, and when so much bad lately oc- 
curred to darken the horizon, and make 
peace- makers fear for the future. If these 
views are not founded in truth, no better 
service can be rendered the community 
than* to undeceive those who are rising up 
in continually growing numbers to a cru- 
sade so hopeless. Cavillers would do far 
more good, and show some real magna- 
nimity, by coming forward with every 
well-founded objection, and encountering 
the advocates of universal love, face to 
face. Then, so confident am 1 of the re- 
sult, the word will have free course to be 
glorified ; its prophetic fire will kindle 
every heart; its heavenly light cheer every 
land ; the mountain tops shall tell its ti- 
dings to heaven ; the ocean waves sparkle 
with it, as with the smile of God.” 

Mr. Cashing at the Bunker-hiti Dinner . 

“We cannot refrain from inserting 
the following testimony to our prin- 
ciples, given from mere experience, 
by an eminent politician who has no 
connexion with the Peace Society, 
and, us far ns we know, no acquaint- 
ance with its reasons or operations. 
We were totally unaware that lie held 
any such sentiments, and rejoice that 
a great eastern empire* is for once to 
derive from a representative of a 
Christian nation, a recognition of the 
real principles of Christian policy.” 
— Advocate of Pc.acey August, 1843. 

“ Hon. Caleb Cushing, being ap- 
parently about to quit, was loudly 
called upon from various quarters. 
The president stated to the company 
that he was present, and gave as a 
toast : * The Chinese Empire — in all 
its celestial surface there was no 
mound like Bunker-lid). 1 

M Mr. Cushing rose and said ; — 

4 “Mr. President, — Eighteen years ago 
to-day, under a bright summer's fun— the 
same sun which shone upon our fathers at 
the battle, and to-day kindles upon us, we 
listen* d to the eloquent voice which we hare 
this day heard. That voice then mdfc r 
mention or the breaking of the green sod, 
whereupon was shed Our fa liter's blood, 
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for the commencement of the monument. 
To-day it is heard in honour of its oom- 
pletaon. On that occasion, and on this, 
one idea has continually been impressed 
upon my mind* Not merely relating to 
the conflict of 1775; not to the ever-re- 
membered victory which ushered in our 
national existence ; nor to the scene which 
was the glorious dawn of our existence ; 
nor to the mere military triumphs, glorious 
as they were in that battle-day which is 
first among our anuals of the war. Hut I 
saw then and there, and see now, that 
peace has her triumphs, no less than more 
brilliant war. 

“ 4 There is a glory above that of the field 
of battle — there is a glory in the teeming 
prosperity around us — in the smiling my- 
riads who to-day assembled on Hunker- 
hill — in the unbounded ovideuces ol enter- 
prise and happiness which we meet on 
every side. There is a glory above that 
of the battle-field — a peaceful, moral, re- 
ligious, impressive glory, on which my 
mind has lingered. And though we to- 
day assembled on Hunker-lull, and par- 
ticipated in the enthusiastic recollections of 
the moment, yet there are in our day and 


time, considerations which continually point 
us to the glories of peace rather than those 
of war. 

44 4 I have myself been honoured with a 
commission of peaee p and am intrusted 
with the duty of bringiag nearer together, if 
possible, the civilization of the old and 
new worlds— the Asiatic, European, and 
American continents. For though, of old, 
it was from the East that civilisation and 
learning dawned upon the civilised world, 
yet now the refluent tide of letters — know- 
ledge, was rolled back from the West to 
the East, and we have become the teachers 
of our teachers. 1 go to China, sir, if 1 
may so express myself, in behalf of civilisa- 
tion, mid that, if possible, the doors of 
three hundred millions of Asiatic labourers 
may be opened to Aibcrica. And if there 
is to lie there another Bunker-hill monu- 
ment, may it not be to commemorate* the 
triumph of power over people, but tlie 
accumulating glory of peacelul arts, and 
civilized life.' 

“Mr. Cushing 1 then gnvc : 'The 
triumphs of pence, more renowned 
than those of war.' ” 


THE PEACE CONVENTION. 

This article proposes to answer two questions : — 

I. What notice did the Convention and its proceedings obtain from the 
periodical press ? And 

II. What has the Committee of the London Peace Society done towards 
carrying out the resolutions of the Convention ? 

I, It js only right that our pages should ptfeserve a record of the notice 
which the Convention obtained from the lending portion s of the periodical press. 
This is* on the whole, of a very gratifying kind. It proves that our ultimate 
object, that of putting an end to war, and establishing peace upon stable 
principles, has already awakened a warm sympathy in the breasts of multi- 
tudes ; and that the resistless tide of public opinion is now setting in, and 
that strongly, in the right direction. Our readers will not expect to find 
clear and consistent views of our principles and objects in all quarters. It is 
something to have gained attention, and obtained a hearing. It is not our 
design to offer any observations, explanatory or otherwise, of any of these 
notices, but simply to preserve them. Oar children will, by God's blessing, 
study them with interest, and mark with gratitude the onward progress of 
this , cause, which, with every other that engages our zeal, we must soon 
commit to their keeping. Meanwhile it is pleasant to do what we can. May 
we rightfr feel our obligations, and strive to fulfil them ! 

The Morning Advertiser of July 8th, contained the following leader 
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“ We lately gave an atiridred account 
of the proceedings at Kxeter-nall, for the 
purpose of putting an end to par. Apart 
from the inherent excellence of the object 
which drew together those who were pre- 
sent, the very novelty of the proceedings 
imparted to them a special interest. It 
was something new to witness a great 
number of respectable individuals, in- 
cluding several of the senators of the land, 
assembled in the metropolis of a country 
which has beeu in the habit of boastii^ of 
its 1 military glory,* with the express view 
of promoting the principles of permanent 
ana universal peace. It was the first 
meeting of the kind ; it will not be the 
last. A series of similar meetings will be 
held in this and in all other countries that 
have resigned themselves to the peaceful 
influences of Christianity, or that compre- 
hend their true interests. The principles 
of the Peace Society are making rapid 
progress in every civilized land, and there 
can be no question that they will go on 
achieving fresh triumphs every day, until 
the blessed consummation be realized 
which was proclaimed by angelic voices 
at the Saviour's advent, to be the great 
object of his mission, namely, peace on 
earth and good-will towards men, 

° The abettors or advocates of war liave 
never pretended that the wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life, which invariably fol- 
lows the collision of armies, is compatible 
with the spirit of Christianity. They are 
compelled to admit that war, in any shape, 
or under any pretext, imfeolly at variance 
with the religion of him who was em- 
phatically the Prince of Peace. The wars 
in which countries* calling themselves 
Christian liave so often engaged, and 
which have in so many instances spread 
death and desolation over vast tracts of 
earth, have been attempted to be justified 
on other grounds. The general plea, in 
such cases, has been, dial the national 
demanded the human carnage which 
been committed. Will any one tell 
us what is meant by 4 national glory * in 
connexion with warlike achievements T As 
yet we have met with no definition of the 
phrase. Can the destruction of the lives 
of our fellow-creatures— often unoffending 
frllow'oveatttrea-4mve any tiling intrinsically 
glorious in it? In private life we think, 
and feel, and speak, in a wholly different 
manner. The man who, in private life, 
kills a fellow man, is regarded as a mur- 
derer. lie is execrated and shunned by 


all. The law, too, considers him no longer 
fit t<f mingle in society ; It Visits him with 
its Severest penalties. Now, why should 
a different feeling prevail, or a different 
principle be applied, in the case of war ? 
What is war but a wholesale system of 
killing ? And is nor killing equally mur- 
der, whether the deed be perpetrated hi 
the lone chamber in the dead of night, or 
in the open day, on the field of battle ? 
Are we to be told that tlie mere circum- 
stance of putting on a red coat, and 
shouldering a musket, subverts the founda- 
tions of morality, and converts an act which 
before would have been murder, into an 
act which covers the party with glory ? 
Human laws may regara the matter in this 
light ; but the law of heaven — die great 
law by which all shall be finally judged — 
remains unaltered and unalterable. That 
law makes no such distinction ; it holds 
the parly to be equally guilty in either 
case. 

“ If, indeed, there be a difference In 
the degree of guilt, the man who is clothed 
in military attire is the' greatest criminal of 
the two. Those who commit murder in 
private life, are generally impelled to the 
horrible deed by some powerful tempta- 
tion, or by some sudden uncontrollable 
gust of passion. Pinching poverty often 
prompts to the murder of a man who is 
known to have property. A deep inrecon- 
cileable sense of real or fancied wrongs is 
an incentive to many o[ the murders that 
are committed in private life. The mili- 
tary murderer has no such extenuating 
circumstances to plead, lie does his 
dreadful work in cold blood. He not only 
lias no personal object to gain, no feeling 
of revenge to gratify, by the fife which he 
destroys; but he never before, In all pro- 
bability, saw or heard of his unhappy vic- 
tim. Nay, he often retires from the scene 
of action without knowing bow many 
human beings, or wbo or what any of them 
are, he may have hurried into the presence 
of their Maker. That which when com- 
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disregarded f Hoar long shall men remain 
ignorant of (he mat truth, that the* mere 
command of a feuow man can never justify 
a violation of the laws of God ? If the 
Supreme Being declares that to take away 
the life of a fellow-being U to commit 
murder, no human command can justify, 
or even extenuate the crime. 

“ Nor is this all. Whenever in war a 
fellow-man is deprived of life, the crime 
of murder may be said to be committed by 
various parties. He whose bayonet or 
bullet does the deed, is not the only cri- 
minal. The Government which proclaims 
the war, the Parliament who sanctions it, 
and the officers who give the command, 
are severally implicated in the guilt of 
every life that is destroyed. Have our 
rulers and legislators ever thought of this 1 
The consideration is a solemn one ; if duly 
weighed, it cannot fail to have its effect in 
preventing future wars. 

“ Ilut the abstract indefensibility of 
war is not the only ground on which wars 
are to be condemned. For whose sakes 
have any of our great European wars been 
undertaken? Never for the sake of the 
people. They have always had their origin 
in the private jealousies, misunderstand- 
ings, or personal objects of monarchs or 
their ministers. Attachment to popular 
principles, or to the rights of man, lias 
never yet been the sole or principal cause 
of any war. The people have never been 
gainers ; they h%ve invariably been losers 
by the wars in which their rulers have in- 
volved them. England is a striking proof 
of this. What is the primary cause of her 
present crippled condition, and of that 
financial ruin with which she is menaced ? 
There can be but one answer to the ques- 
tion — the repeated and protracted wars in 
which she has embarked. In the short 
space of a quarter of a century, beginning 
with the French revolution of 1792, and 
ending with the battle of Waterloo, our at- 
tempt to put down Napoleon cost us se- 
veral hundreds of millions of money — to 
say nothing of the terrible expenditure of 
human life in that unjust and unnecessary 
war. And out of the 800,000,000/., of 
national debt, which hangs like a millstone 
about oar neck, more than 600,000,000/. 
hate been incurred to meet the expenses 
of the unholy wars in which England has 
it various times Involved herself, during 
the last hundred years. So that we are 
severely suffering for the follies and crimes 
of our ancestors In embarking in warlike 


enterprises. Nor arc we tlie only victims. 
Posterity till * the last syllable of recorded 
crime ' — unless, indeed, the sponge shall 
be applied—- are destined to groan under 
the intolerable burthen of taxation which 
these wars have laid bn our shoulders.” 

In The Times of June 28 , the fol- 
lowing leader was put forth 

“ We have often commented on the 
fatwlicistn of association, as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the social eccentricities 
of modem times ; but of all the develop- 
ments of this disease which it has ever 
been our lot to handle, there is not one 
which can bear an instant's comparison 
with the vagaries and delusions or those 
unhappy individuals who have just been 
figuring before the world (in our columns) 
under the title of 4 The Universal Peace 
Convention.* Whether formed on the model 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, or on that of the Association 
for the Relief of Small Debtors — whether 
moral or economical — whether professing 
& lofty humanity, or merely promising re- 
duction in the expenditure of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence (and which of these two 
it is, we really are unable to discover) — 
Mr. Joseph Hume supports It in the one 
character, and a French marquis, with a 
long unpronounceable name, supports it in 
the other ; but, whether it lie the one or 
the other, this * Convention 9 is certainly 
neither uncons cious of the prestige which 
usually attuchSMI the mere fact of ambi- 
tious pretension, nor at all sensible of the 
ludicrous dowrifal which usually ensues 
when tfiat pretension is supported only by 
good-natured emptiness or common-place 
triviality. 

“ The * Convention ' professes no less 
than the tola) abolition, throughout the 
terrestrial globe, of war ; whereby we un- 
derstand to be meant, not only interna- 
tional, but civil warfare, and not only open 
conflict upon equal terms, but all physical 
compulsion on the part of any civil power 
or authority whatsoever ; all capital pun- 
ishments, all revolutions attended with 
violence or bloodshed, and, lastly, alt 
duelling. For three evils it is proposed to 
substitute a judicious and well-regulated 
system of * arbitration.' Sufficiently exten- 
sive tiiis, certainly ; and bow do our readers 
suppose that it is all to be brought abonft 
By uniting into a society some half-down 
Whig membere of Parliament, a score or 
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two of Quakers, a few hundred less pro- 
minent Englishmen, and a scattering or not 
very influential foreigners. The essence 
of this Society is to he that it is, as a So- 
ciety, to know no other immorality, to re- 
cognize nothing else as a violation of 
C hristian duty, than force and violence 
when used under the sanction of law. 
And when formed, the Society is to use 
Mich bland and luminous persuasives as 
these; * that great improvement must take 
place in the world before the ohiocts of 
the Convention can be carried out , there- 
fore, the Society are not hound to Say (very 
luckily for the Society) ‘ that differences 
will notarise among nations;* or, again — 
* that even the Duke of Wellington and 
Napoleon Buonaparte himself * justify the 
‘proposition* (that war is unchristian), 
and t)iat, not by their unchristian method 
of conducting it, as simple folks might 
imagine in at least one of the two cases, 
but because the duke is said to have said 
that a ‘religious’ man (qy. a Quaker/) 
had better leave the army ; and Honey 
made a ‘ somewhat similar declaration.’ 

“ Andugain, Mr. Hrotherion, M.l J .,one 
of the vice-presidents, would say that this 
principle should ever be ‘ steadily kept in 
view,’ viz., * never to appluud war or war- 
riors while Mr. lliitdley, M.l'., the 
president, caps this enunciation of princi- 
ple by hoping that the time will shortly 
come when, not ‘so humble an individual 
us himself,' but ‘ some of the Me of the 
country ’ may preside at the meetings of 
the Society — * even his gjrace the Duke of 
Wellington !’ — and he continued, ‘ lie ad- 
miied and respected the Duke of Wel- 
lington but then, remembering we sup- 
pose, brother Brotherton's * principle,’ he 
adds, ‘not so much as the hero of Water- 
loo, but as the statesman ’ who preserves 
jieace I 

“ Hut the Marquis de Rochefoucauld 
Lumcourt — all the warlike propensities of 
this gentleman seem centred m his name 
— takes the bull by the horns 

44 * When a revolution took place in 
J7&3, it was followed by countless mas- 
sacres in Paris and all the provinces, which 
lasted live years; in 1830 another revolu- 
tion took place, which lasted but three 
days, and directly it was carried into effect 
not a single drop of blood was shed. In 
that, they (the meeting) might recognize 
the influence of peace doctrines upon the 
public mind. One revolution, occurring 
before the light of civilization had been 


spread, was marked by the greatest atro- 
city * the other, occurring under the inspi- 
ration of sentiments of order, moderation, 
and of peace, was distinguished in the 
highest degree by the character of mercy.* 
“ And, talking of revolutions, it is cer- 
tainly not a little singular that all the par- 
liamentary supporters of this ‘ Convention,’ 
from Mr. Hindley, the president, down to 
Dr. Howring and Mr. Joseph Hume, 
should be of that peculiar political school 
whose favourite tenet is the right of, not 
peaceful, but violent, even bloodehedding 
rebellion. The prudery of Mr. Joseph 
Hume or Mr. Sturge is quite shocked ut 
the butchery that may be committed by 
those horrid soldiers ; if a foreign invasion 
or civil war is threatened, friend Joseph 
Hume utterly abhors the iniquity which 
employs paid soldiers to keep out the in- 
vader of to preserve the peace ; and the oilier 
Joseph is equally shocked at the moral 
guilt incurred by the regulars ; but if a 
mini happens to insinuate that it is not 
quite a Christian or even a correctly moral 
thing, whether out of uniform or in it, to 
disturb the peace and order of society, to 
say nothing of ultimately causing blood- 
shed and civil war, merely because a man 
may he discontented with the way in which 
Government is carried on — then straight- 
way we have all these Whig peace-mon- 
gers lip in arms, and we are told of the 
rights of Englishmen, the justice of Hik- 
ing up arms in the sacred cause of 
freedom, and what not. Tor ourselves, we 
can only look upon the proceedings of the 
last few days as a proof that Whigs will 
never draw the sword except when they 
ought to keep it sheathed. To this class 
of politicians the Marquis of Liancourt 
must be indeed a godsend. Without the 
noble marquis’s assistance, it is certainly 
difficult to see how French emeute* or 
English riotingtean be reconciled with ihe 
doctrines of the Universal Peace Society* 

‘ Seutiraents of order, moderation, and 
peace '-—these are the enlightened princi- 
ples, says the marquis, upon which the 
French now-a-days conduct their 1 revolu- 
tions and there is no reason why, if you 
do the same, you should not, Imve your 
peace doctrines and your revolutions also 1 
And why not, we ask, conduct national 
wars also in the same high tone of feeling 
and sentiment/ Why not have three 
glorious days of peaceful demonstration 
with cannon and bayonet (but not a drop 
of bloodshed !) ; an&theo let the opposing 
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armfer count note s, or tow up, or shoot at 
a mark, to see which am the bent men, 
and then let those who get the better be 
declared the victors accordingly. 

“ Alas for the Utopian dreams of Mr. 
Hind ley and Mr. Hu me I Lord Aber- 
deen and M. Guizot were for referring the 
case of Tahiti to arbitration. ‘ ErgoJ 
says Mr. llindley, ‘why not refer every- 
thing?' We would suggest to Mr. Hind- 
ley, if he is a lawyer, that an arbitration 
is not of much use unless there is a rule 
of court to enforce it; and if he is not, we 
would ask him whether he ever heard of a 
difference between a rogue and an honest 
man beiug settled by arbitration, unless the 
rogue well knew, first, that he had not thn 
power to extort the whole of his demand, 
but that if he tried to do so, he would be 
forcibly prevented ; and, secondly, that the 
arbitration against him, when pronounced, 
could, if need were, be nlso enforced. 
And we would, further, seriously put it to 
Mr. Hume, whether, after all, it is worth 
while to speculate, as a prudential matter, 
by encouraging societies of this somewhat 
visionary description. We would submit, 
with all deference, whether, if the darling 
wishes of this Society were realized, it 
might not be just possible that the expense 
of arbitration might first bo incurred, and 
after that the additional expense of the war. 
We doubt the saving, however the hu- 
manity may be insisted upon. 

u Let us not be misunderstood to advo- 
cate the morality of war, whenever it is not 
justified by fearful necessity, or even to 
maintain that that necessity must needs 
for ever continue without possibility of re- 
laxation. We believe, on the contrary, 
that the general spread of civilization and 
intercourse, and, above all, the victory of 
true Christianity over the world— if, in- 
deed, that victory ever is to be realized in 
the sense which this consideration would 
imply— must inevitably loosen the unhappy 
necessity which brings war upon man- 
kind, and must tend to make the blessings 
of peace more valued, and therefore more 
permanent. But so long as man is man, 
warn will come, and certainly association- 
mongerittg is not the way to prevent them. 

“So long as Frenchmen ate French, 
there will be 4 glorious days,' and ‘civilized ’ 
or uncivilized revolutions ; and with equal 
certainty, so long as there are such things 
as national injustice, or folly, or vanity, or 
crime, and so tong as there is no tribunal 
to correct these things, beyond said except 
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that great tribunal, the moral force of known 
and acknowledged justice and strength 
— i force which alone has preserved the 
peace of Europe for now near thirty years— 
so long will it be necessary to recur, though 
seldom, to the display of that force wlmse 
existence alone maintains order, But it is 
really too bad to have French marquises 
coming over to lecture us on the blessings 
of ;>eace, and holding up the three glorious 
days ns an inimitable model for us, —of 
disport to play fast and loose with our con- 
sciences, — to reconcile peace with war, 
having peace in war, and war in pence." 

The first article in The Pictorial 
Times of July l(>th, was the follow- 
ing ; — 

“The Pcarc Convention. 

This body bus just terminated ipi sit- 
tings at KxeUT-hall, it is impossible that 
men ^an band together in a more righteous 
cause than that which is the soul and life- 
blood ol the C onvention ; and it is a cheer- 
ing circumstance, that the Society already 
embraces Frenchmen and Americans, de- 
legates from their own country, to attest 
the wickedness and abomination of war, 
and to advocate a general principle of arbi- 
tration among nations, in lieu of the bay- 
onet and rocket. The ultima ratio regum 
is to be superseded by the judicial inter- 
ference of neighbour states. We are to 
shed ink, arid not blood ; we are to use 
referees, and to discard sixty-eight pound- 
ers. A resolution has already been passed 
by the Convention, condemnatory of the 
practice of educating youth in the art* of 
war, and disapproving of the manufacture 
of its implements. Our arsenals, our can- 
non-fodnderies, our powder-magazines, all 
are to be swept away; the idols of the 
god of war are to be pulled down and 
consumed ; and field-marshals, in process 
of time, are to become curiosities — strange 
evidences of the barbarism of a by-gone 
day — things to be shown and thought of 
with the mummies of Egypt* Swords 
will be cut into steel-pens, ana drum-heads 
to cover battledoors fin little children. 

“ How wild and visionary does all this 
appear ! It is the dream of f hermit— -of 
some benevolent recluse, who, far away, 
peeps ‘ through some loop-hole of retreat * 
at the moving world ; and shocked and 
agonized by the folly, the wickedness, foe 
rapine he beholds, sets resolutely to work 
to reform the abomination, and in bis dim 
solitude makes out a social slate on paper, 
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invents a condition of humnn perfectibility, 
and with a few dashes of the pen transforms 
a place of strife and tyranny into a sinless 
Arcadia. 

** This, we know, is what will be ob- 
jected to the members of the Convention. 
They will be considered as good-natured, 
well-meaning enthusiasts — harmless mad- 
men, who may be allowed to go at large, 
and meet and have their small* talk — the 
men of Birmingham still continuing to 
manufacture muskets, and the rocket-prac- 
ticc still followed in Woolwich Marshes. 

“ And so it has ever been with the men 
who had the boldness to look a social 
wrong in the face, and call it by its proper 
name— with men who resolutely pulled 
away the gauds and frippery from a seem- 
ing gloty, and shewed the iniquity in ils 
naked foulness. Indeed were it not for 
this inevitable persecution, where would 
be the merit of the virtue? where the 
moral gallantry in attacking an evil, not 
to be vigorously defended by every weapon 
that interest, and calumny, and ridicule 
can supply ? It is by considering the 
objects of the Peace Convention in this 
light, that we look upon the act of Lord 
(irosvenor as a deed of truest heroism. 
His Lordship comes to the meeting, and 
ihere^ in so many words, declares war to 
be sinful, foolish, and abhorrent to the 
feelings of Christian men. His Lordship 
is a child of the aristocracy. All his ear- 
liest thoughts, all his youthful associations 
have been with the privileged classes — 
with those who consider military life to be 
the most exalted sphere of action — who 
consider the true strength of a people to 
consist in their physical power of aggres- 
sion or defence. And in this belief war is 
glorified. By this prejudice, the trade of 
a soldier is held to ue the chosen profes- 
sion of a gentleman — the elevated function 
that separates the hero from the mere man 
of commerce. Thus educated, it requires 
no common reaction of the mind to break 
from time-honoured sophistries, and to 
assert the freedom of its judgment ; and 
thus is Lord Grosvenot to be especially 
honoured for the bold, uncompromising 
stand he has so lately made at the Peace 
Convention. 

“ The Marquis de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt came from France febe present 
at the sitting** He bean an honoured 
name, and proves himself all worthy of its 
celebrity. In France, the principles of 
peace must, for a time, bo necessarily of 


slow growth ; although it is cheering to 
leant, that the endeavours of the Society 
of Christian Morality, whereof the Mar- 
quis is president, have borne good fruit, 
and are becoming, though gradually so, 
acknowledged by the thinkers and really 
wise men of France. The Marquis proven, 
that in the temporary development of the 
war fever in his country, all crime was 
more than doubled in its action ; and thus 
showed that what Frenchmen have been 
taught to consider as only the preparation 
for glory, irwithering in its effect on the 
morality of a nation, and consequently on 
nil that really dignifies and sweetens human 
life. 

u France, however, is yet teachable by 
her interests. Since the downfol of Napo- 
leon — the great Moloch idol of French- 
men — a new class of men have slowly 
rist 11 ■ a middle class, for whom, be it 
understood, we do not claim the title of 
philosophers, neither do we demand for 
them a prodigal share of Christianity, or of 
high moral sensitiveness. They do not 
set their faces against war because of its 
terrors, its wickedness, its thousand-fold 
injustice: certainly not: they object to 
the demon, bis huge supplies, his cost of 
apparel, his omnivorous appetite. 

‘ I/ogre a dine ; payez la carte/ 

sings their own poet De Beranger ; but 
they have calculated the expense of the 
said ogre's dinner, and casUng a melan- 
choly eye at the sum total, they object ip 
further dining from a keen recollection of 
past expense. These people do not show 
their horror of war by an expansion of the 
heart, but by a closing of the pocket : and 
these men, though by for lower motives, 
aid the disinterested minister* of peace, 
who love it for its own sake, and advocate 
its righteousness by the strength and purity 
of Christian seriousness. That Mammon, 
and not Charity, is the prime peace* maker 
in France, is evident from the present 
struggle in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The economists clamour for a large reduc- 
tion of the troops, although Marshal Soult 
appeals to the recollections of national 
glory, and declares that he cannot, as an 
honest minister and a lover of bis country, 
1 shorten die sword of France/ 

“ The member* of the Fean* Conven- 
tion stop not at die shortening pi the 
sword, bat for casting the entire weapon 
away; or, in scriptural language, for turn- 
ing sworn into ploughshare*. In our 
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pi^eot social condition, this, a* we have 
said, may appear a most vain and Quixotic 
endeavour; but shall we not take hope 
for the future from the events of the past ? 
Let us remember the early struggles of the 
two or three men, who, animated by the 
invincible sense of right, first rose and de- 
nounced slavery. How rash, how hope- 
less was the crusade ! The poor enthusiasts 
meant well ; they were, doubtless, kindly- 
hearted people : but they knew not what 
they did ; they could not, in the heat of 
their misguided seal, understand the dread- 
ful consequences that would arise from 
die success of their fantastic notions. The 
world could not exist without slavery : in 
every are, in every state of man, there had 
been slavery under some phase; it was 
the inevitable condition of human exist- 
ence. Was not ull this said and objected 
to die enemies of slavery ? And know 
we not the glad result ?— a result that has 
placed England in un attitude of moral 
majesty, sublime above the surrounding 
world I The advocates of freedom had 
eternal right upon their side ; their argu- 
ments were vivified by all quickening 
truth ; they appealed to the sense of jus- 
tice, which, however it may slumber, still 
lives in die hearts of all men ; the cause 
became the cause of hundreds — thousands ; 
it animated the whole frame of the coun- 
try ; and England, though weighed down 
by taxes, oppressed by debt, with want 
and suffering of the direst kind within her- 
self— yet England paid down her millions 
to strike the fetters from the black, to 
cleanse herself from die “ damned spot' 1 
of slavery. The brightest jewel in the 
crown of England is — freedom to all. It 
is the sole prerogative of the Queen of 
England, dial site rules not a single slave. 
Well and truly has it been said, mat when 
all her conquests by flood and field shall 
have around them the dim haziness of 
Impends, that then the sublime act, which 
al the sacrifice of millions of wealth gave 
freedom to the slave, and a glorious ex- 
ample to the nations of the earth — that act 
shall shine serene and lustrous as the 
co min g star* 

** If this has been achieved for the black 
in bonds, my we not, in the fatness of 
time, look for the like liberation of men 
from those prejudices, that worst of weak- 
ness, that would refer all quarrels to the 
i4juatroi*t of the swoid ? Even the men, 
the wise and good among them, who have 
f» their foureU s, ban been keenly alive 


to the blood and agony, the lean and crime 
that have defiled them. How many towns 
must be sacked, burned— how many thou- 
sands slaughtered — how many widows left 
in the bitterness of life-long sorrow-*a»d 
all for one poor wreath of laurel for som# 
one Casar's brows ! * We are willing,* 
says the great and pious Channing, whose 
works ought to become the household 
books of every man who would be wiser 
and happier, 1 jge are willing to grunt 
that war, abhor it as we may, often de- 
velops and places in strong fight a force 
of intellect and purpose which raises our 
conceptions of the human soul / and yet, 
says the philosopher, and how truly, 1 the 
greatness of the warrior is poor and low, 
compared with die magnanimity of virtue. 
It vanishes before the greatness of princi- 
ple.’ The martyr to humanity is as su- 
lieripr to the mere warrior, as the tranquil 
and boundless heavens above us to the 
low earth we tread beneath our feet 
“ And warriors know this. The Duke 
of Wellington never utters truer wisdom 
than when, in the House of liOrds, he de- 
precates the disastrous miseries of war. 
Again and again has he expressed his 
hopes that war would cease from put of 
the world. Almost the last words of Lord 
Hill were formed into a prayer against war. 
News of our successes in Urn East were 
brought to him, when, in ferwncy of soul, 
he exclaimed, 4 No metre war; horrid war. 
The old soldier on his death-bed, with all 
the miscalled glories of the earth revealing 
themselves in their true nothingness — the 
veteran, with recollections of carnage and 
agony wreaked upon thousands of men, 
recklessly, wickedly, defiling this glorious 
and beautiful world with blood ana fire— 
he, with his spirit fluttering at his Ups, 
cried against ‘ wax— horrid war/ 

“ We, the dwellers in England, know 
nothing of war save by its cost: and, 
therefore, is it more to our honour that the 
efforts of the Peace Convention, and of all 
men spiritually of that body, should not 
be the natural result of terrible experience. 
We do not raise our bands against war 
because we have known the rathlexsnesf 
of its power at our own hearths ; that we 
have seen our wives and daughters slaugh- 
tered, or worse sacrificed ; that we have 
beheld our children tossed on the bayonet. 
No; our opposition to the fiend is the fruit 
of thought— of meditation upon its fo% 
sued wickedness. We condemn it m 
Christians, and not from the fdfishoesspf 
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suffering. We look down upon the wrong 
from a greater height than that of merely 
personal injury. 

44 In Captain Loch’* recent book on 
the Chinese campaign we have the follow- 
ing passage. The Captain, with a couple 
of soldiers, makes his way into the house 
of a rich Tartar. The fight has just sub- 
sided : — 

“ 4 After we had forced our way over 
piles of furniture placed to barricade the 
door, we entered an open court strewed 
with rich stuffs, and covered with clotted 
blood ; and upon the steps leading to the 
a hall of ancestors,' there were two twites 
of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, much 
alike, apparently brothers. Having gained 
the threshold of their abode, they hud 
died where they had fallen, from the loss 
of blood. Stepping over these bodies, we 
entered the hail, and met, face to face, 
three women seated, a mother and two 
daughters; and at their feet lay two 
bodies of elderly men, with their throats 
cut from ear to ear, their senseless heads 
resting upon the feet of their relations. To 
the right were two young girls, beautiful 
and delicate, crouching over and endea- 
vouring to conceal a living soldier.' 

44 The narrator continued : — 
u 4 1 stopped, horror-struck at what I 
saw. I must have betrayed my feelings 
by my countenance, as I stood spell-lxiund 
to the spot. The expression of cold, un- 
utterable despair depicted on the mother's 
face changed to the violent workings of 
scorn and hate, which at last burst forth 
in a paroxysm of invective, afterwards in 
Hoods of tears, which apparently, if any- 
thing could, relieved Iter. She came close 
to me, and seized me by the arm, and 
with clenched teeth and deadly frown 
pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, to 
neryet splendid house, and to herself; then 
stepped back a pace, and with firmly 
closed hands, and in a hoarse and husky 
voice, I could see by her gestures spoke of 
her misery, of her hate, and, 1 doubt not, 
of revenge. It was a scene that one could 
not bear long : consolation was useless, 
expostulation from me vain. I attempted 
by signs to explain ; offered her my ser- 
vices ; but was spumed. ! endeavoured to 
make her comprehend that, however great 
her present misery, it might be, in her un- 
protected state, a hundredfold increased; 
that if she would place herself under my 
guidance, I would pass her through the 
city-gates in safety into the open country, 


where, doubtless, she would meet many 
of Hie fugitives. But the poor woman 
would not listen to me ; the whole family 
were by this time in loud lamentation ; 
so all that remained for me to do was to 
prevent the soldiers bayoneting the man, 
who since our entrance had attempted to 
escape. 

“ These were soldiers * of the eigh- 
teenth/ It was not enough for them that 
mfttder had slain the two youths, 4 ap- 
parently brothers* — that two old men, 
with cut throats, lay at the feet of their 
kindred ; no, the glory of war was not 
satisfied, but another wretch, out of very 
wantonness, was to be bayonelted ! 

41 llow we should admire 4 the eigh- 
teenth' on parade ! IIow noble, and frank, 
and manly its bearing ! What promise of 
glory about the regiment ! And yet, under 
the diabolic influence of carriage, we find 
men (to our mind) sunk to assassins— 
brutalised to murderers. Yet it is from 
4 clotted blood' and the cut throats of 
4 elderly men' that the eighteenth gains its 
laurel ! 

44 What a picture does Sir Charles Bell 
give of glory after the battle. We quote 
from one of his letters to Horner : — 

When I first went round the wards 
of the wounded prisoners/ my sensations 
were very extraordinary. .We had every- 
where heard of the manner in which these 
men (Frenchmen) had fought — nothing 
could surpass their devotedness. In a long 
ward, containing fifty, there was no ex- 
pression of suffering, no one spoke to his 
neighbour. There was a resentful, sullen 
rigidness of (lice, a fierceness in their dark 
eyes, as they lay half-covered in the 
sheets/ 

41 Sweet, too, is the fragrance of glory t 
Sir Charles adds : — 

41 4 There must ever be associated with 
the honours of, , Waterloo, to my eyes, the * 
most shocking signs of woe; to my ear, 
accents of entreaty ; outcry from the manly 
breast, interrupted forcible expressions of 
the dying, and noisome smells. 

44 And common sense, and common 
humanity, with blushes ask, Why should 
tiiis continue?— why should this barbarism 
— a natural iniquity with mere cannibals 
— why Should this guiltiness remain 
among men, who use the words of love, 
peace, gentleness, benevolence — and who 
pray to God as the common father and 
common protector of all? 

44 Happily— most happily— the evil is 
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passing away from as. The mind of the 
mmm it gradually awakening to the wick- 
edness and absurdity of war ; and science, 
the handmaid of reason, is showing its worse 
than unprofitableness. Science is bringing 
nation to nation ; and thereby destroying 
those prejudices, the growth of separation 
and ignorance. We have ceased, in the 
pride of our John Bu!lism, to look upon 
Frenchmen as somebodies 4 little lower* 
than human, and in their wretchedness 
wearing wooden shoes, and subsisting on 
frog soup. Herein, steam has been the 

C t teacher; but we have as yet only 
ied our alphabet, compared to the 
knowledge prepared for us by its active 
beneficence. We shall acquire more from 
half a mile of railway than a whole park 
of artillery. The time will come when we 
shall look upon a Napoleon as we consider 
the Great Fire or the Great Plague — a 
disastrous visitation — a mortal scourge. 
The civil engineer will, in good time, su- 
persede the officer of artillery. It was 
only on Saturday last that an achievement, 
in our opinion of more real value to human 
nature than the battle of Trafalgar, was 
effected on the shores of France ; namely, 
the landing of Mr. Cubitt and party on 
the pier of Boulogne from London — a stay 
of two hours and more in France — and a 
return to the capital of England in less 
than sixteen hours. These are the events 
that will make bankrupt.*’ 

The Editor or the Nonconformist 
(June 28th) thus speaks : — 

u During the week just closed, the 
Universal Peace Convention has been held, 
and terminated its sittings by a public 
meeting on Monday. We had fully in- 
tended devoting a brief space to an article 
on the proceedings, but have been obliged, 
by unforeseen circumstances, «1o forego our 
original' design. The importance of the 
object which this Convention was assem- 
bled to promote is second to none which 
can engage the attention of the benevolent* 
War is not only a frightful evil, but it is 
an unnecessary one — perfectly gratuitous 
-—for the differences of nations might be 
as .easily and as satisfactorily scuttled by 
peaceful arbitration, a# are those of indi- 
viduals. The public mind needs to be 
enlightened on this pofttt; for in spite of 
our boasted civilisation, we axe a people 
of martial lattes. Whilst the genius which 
benefits mankind Is left to pine in obscurity 


and to peruh in neglect— whilst die poet, 
the philosopher, the mecbanieitit, are 
treated with indifference or scorn, the mili- 
tary genius is applauded by eveiy tongue, 
and the surest way to fame Has over the 
rosngfed bodies of odr fellow- men. This 
spirit must be sapped ere any great and 
lasting change can be hoped for ; cuid pub- 
lic opinion must lie brought over to view 
the military profession with tlie same 
horror as that with which it now contem- 
plates piracy and assastirtation. Towards 
this 4 consummation devoutly to be wished.* 
the proceedings of the late Convention will 
powerfully contribute/' 

On the 1st July, the following re- 
marks uppeared in The Friend : — 

44 The Peace Convention also presents 
points of deep interest. A large number 
of those who attended the Anti-Slavery 
Convention were also present on this oc- 
casion. Here we see natives of France, a 
country long considered the hereditary 
enemy of England, and whom to hate was 
in bygone days the test of a miserable 
4 patriotism,' meeting with Englishmen, 
Americans, Belgians, and Swiss, to deli- 
berate in a calm and brotherly spirit con- 
cerning the best means of banishing war 
from the face of the earth. The wretched 
African is at this very moment dying of 
grief, disease, and bodily agony, between 
the water casks in the hold of the slave- 
ship, which has been titled out by British, 
French, or American capital ; and the un- 
offending natives are perhaps this very 
day being 4 cut down for miles* by the 
swords of British horse on the plains of 
Sciride,— disgraceful and heart-sickening 
facts 1 — but, though the knowledge of it 
cannot reach them, to redeem in their eyes 
the character of the nations who thus wan- 
tonly destroy them, the Englishman, the 
American, and the Frenchman are met 
together to sympathize with their wrongs, 
and, under the Divine blessing, to bring 
these enormities to a perpetual end. 

44 We may just mention, that we think 
it an important feature of this assembly, 
that the son of the wealthiest nobleman of 
England should come down to ir, to de- 
liver in his adherence to this rights mi 
cause, and to condemn the practice of the 
British Houses of Parliament, by which 
the successful destroyers of the lives, hap- 
piness, and property of their fellow-men 
are congratulated and caressed. 

2 L 
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44 It was an expression worthy of Wil- 
liam Perm, 4 Cultivate a universal spirit, 
dear friends and such meetings as these 
seem to be especially favourable to the 
growth of this excellent spirit, where 
Christians of varioifc religious persuasions, 
as well as of various nations, many of 
them personally strangers to one another, 
have united together with zeal, tempered 
by charity, and hallowed, may we not add, 
by the presence of the Prince of Peace, 
under which many hearts were bowed, for 
the accomplishment of projects dear fo all 
his followers. 

44 May those who have partaken of this 
universal spirit, during the interesting pe- 
riod under review, cherish it diligent!), 
and diffuse the savour of it wherever 
they go. 

“Permit us, however, to repeat with 
reference to these, as to all other subjects, 
the watchword of our (icncral Kpisile, 
4 Mind your calling, brethren / and the 
exhortation to watch in everything, con- 
tinually bearing in mind the truth uttered 
by our all-wise Lord and Master : 4 With- 
out me yc can do nothing.” 1 

The following summary of the pro- 
ceedings appealed in the Hath and 
Cheltenham Gazette of June 2Sth. 

“ The 4 Peace Convention' held last 
week in Freemasons’ Hall, London, more 
than realized the expectations of those who 
originated and matured the project. There 
were present about ISO delegates : includ- 
ing the Marquis de lu Rochefoucauld de 
Liancourt, us representative of the Paris 
Society of Christian Morals, of which 
indeed he is the much honoured presi- 
dent ; and a large number of gentlemen 
from the United States, embracing mini- 
sters of religion, learned professors from 
various Institutions, and civilians from 
other influential classes. The assembled 
delegates constituted an aggregation of 
piety, intelligence, and respectability, 
which must entitle the proceedings of the 
Convention to the earnest consideration, 
not to say the confidence, of all reflecting 
men professing the Christian religion. 
The leading principle which guided its 
whole deliberations was — 4 That war is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the true interests of mankind while 
its capital object was — 4 To deliberate 
upon the best means, under the Divine 
Messing, to show the world the evil and 
inexpediency of the spirit and practice of 


war, and to promote permanent and uni- 
versal peace/ These points having been 
previously thus defined and settled, the 
entire proceedings of die Convention were 
regulated by them, aod, when published, 
as it is understood they shortly will be, 
will present to the world a character of 
unity and harmony, in accordance with 
scriptural truth and Christian duty. Each 
day's session was commenced by a devo- 
tional silence. The proceedings extended 
over Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Clias. Uindley, F.sq., M. P., acted as Pre- 
sident : but his place was filled on one ©c- 
c.ision by ,1. Brotherton, Fsq., M l\; and 
subsequently by gentlemen from America. 
The Convention was also honoured by the 
presence of lord Robert Grosvenor, and 
Mr. SI i ar man Crawford, the Member for 
Rochdale. All these* gentlemen gave their 
full adhesion to its principle and object: 

did likewise the Rev. James Sherman, of 
Surrey Chapel, who moved one of the re- 
solutions. One of the papers read in, and 
adopted by the ( 'ovivention, was the pro- 
duction of Dr. Pye Smith ; another pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the Rev. John 
Burnet, of Camberwell, who himself read 
it to the assembly ; and n third, written by 
11. T. J. Macnamara, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, was also read by dial gentleman. 
These papers treated very fully upon points 
connected with the peace question ; and, 
on the recommendation of the Convention, 
will, without doubt, be published by their 
respective authdta. Not a few original 
papers, from America, were likewise pre- 
sented by the Rev. G. C. Beckwith, cor- 
responding secretary of the American Na- 
tional Peace Society. They contained 
much valuable matter; and, taken in con- 
nection with the English essays, the Con- 
vention deduced from them a series of 
weighty propositions, which, after discus- 
sion, were pvssed in the shape of so many 
resolutions. The mat practical measure, 
however, adopted by the Convention, was, 
to frame an Address to all the Govern- 
ments of the civilized world, calling upon 
them to renounce the irrational, impolitic, 
and unchristian practice of war, and to 
consent that |0LaU future treaties with 
foreign natioos mere may be introduce^ a 
clause referring every international dispute 
to the arbitration of one or more friendly 
powers; agreeably to a suggestion of 
Judge Jay, of America. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Convention anticipate the ariat* 
liahtnent of a court and congress of na- 
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(tons* as the most effectual means of at- 
taining and perpetuating universal peace. 
Other measures, bearing upon the paci- 
fication of the human family, were also 
resolved upon by the Convention : as, for 
Instance, (lie adoption of a Remonstrance 
to professing Christians upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of weapons of warfare ; and 
the Convention strongly recommended that 
an Address to Children on die War System 
should be prepared and published uy the 
London Peace Society. Among the Eng- 
lish delegates present at the Convention 
may be particularized Joseph T. Price, 
Esq., of Neath Abbey ; S. Bowly, Esq., 
of ( Gloucester; Edward Smith, Esq., of 
Sheffield; Joseph St urge, Esq., of Hir- 
roingham ; Win. Forster, Esq , of Nor- 
wich; Rev. J. Hargreaves, of Waltham 
Abbey ; Rev. John Jefferson, of Stoke 
Newington ; Joseph Jowett, Esq., of 
Leeds; Rev. W. Lucy, of Bristol ; John 
Scoble, Esq., Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society; John Allen, Esq., of laskeard, 
who both furnished, and lead to the Con- 
vention, some striking historical data illus- 
trative of the effects of war upon the past 
and present financial positions of Austria, 
Britain, and France, and which the Con- 
vention adjudged well worthy of publica- 
tion ; together with some original Mural 
Statistics of our own Army and Navy, 
supplied by retired officers, who, from 
conscientious motives, and at great per- 
sonal sacrifices, had left jhe service. The 
whole proceedings of the Convention closed 
with a devout expression of thanks to the 
4 Author of peace and l^over of concord’ 
for the spirit of conciliation and amity 
which had characterized the deliberations 
of this important Convention, notwith- 
standing occasional diversity of opinion 
and contrariety of sentiment. In short, it 
was felt by men of the soberest judgment, 
that, in the holding of this tmvel Conven- 
tion, and in the results which it has pro- 
duced, it may not be extravagant to say, 
that an event has occurred which may 
hereafter be marked as a great moral and 
religious epoch, inasmuch as hereby an 
Impulse may be communicated to the 
human mind on a question deeply affect- 
ing the present and eternal interests of man, 
aim which, like afl other great moral and 
social questions, must now be settled by 
the only authoritative standard of troth 
and duty.— The final act of tbeCon ten- 
don was to empower the Committee of 
the London Peace Society to call another 


Convention, at its discretion ; and which 
would be held probably in l'rauoe or the 
United States. — A beautiful medal, com- 
memorative of the Convention, has been 
brought out by Taylor of Birmingham and 
Griffin of J,ond on. * 

“ The Convention was succeeded by a 
public meeting, held on Monday, in Exeter 
Hall. The proceedings commenced with 
reading the 72ml Psalm, by the Rev. 
John Jefferson, one of the Secretaries of 
the # London Fence Society. As at the 
Convention, a devotional silence ensued, 
(’has. Hind ley, Esq., was then afresh 
called to the chair, and oj>ened the 
meeting with some suitable and energetic 
remat ks. The resolutions, seven in num- 
ber, were moved, seconded, and supported, 
in the order following; namely: by the 
Mrjrquis de la Rochefoucauld de Lian- 
court [interpreted by Dr. Bowring J; and 
the Rev. C. C. BwAwiili ;-~Wiii. Storra 
Fry, Esq. ; mid the Rev. l)r. Ritchie, of 
Edinburgh ; — Rev. Chsis. Siovell ; Rev. 
J. W. Bennington, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; and Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. ; 
— Annina Walker, Esq., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the Oherlin Institute, 
Ohio; and J. S. Buckingham, l ; .»q. ; — 
Joseph Sturge, Esq.; Lewis Tuppau, Esq., 
of New Yolk ; and Joseph Samtns, Esq., 
of Barnaul Castle ; — Rev .John Burnet ; 
Arnold Bufliim, Esq., from Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; and Rev. Henry Solly, of Tavi- 
stock ; — John Tanpan, Esq., of New 
York ; and the Rev. James Hargreaves. 
During the (IBcussion of the second reso- 
lution, Wm. Ewart, Esq., M.P., and the 
Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox, entered the Hall; 
but, being unable to slay through, the pro- 
ceedings, it was announced from the plat- 
form that, previously to leaving the llal), 
each of those gentlemen had expressed his 
adherence to the principle of the Peace 
Society. At about the middle of the 
meeting, on Mr. Hind ley's vacating the 
chair, from some pressing engagement, it 
was taken by Joseph T. Price, Esq. j who 
brought the interesting proceedings to their 
final close by inviting the meeting to ob- 
serve, as at their opening, a pause for the 
exercise of gratitude to that good and 
gracious Being under whose blessing both 
the meetings of the Convention, as well as 
the present assemblage, had evidently been 
held.” 

The Peace Advocate and Corre*- 
pandent for August furnished an ab* 
2 l 2 
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street of the report of the Times 
newspaper, and closed by saying : — 

44 Whilst contemplating this novel and 
important movement with considerable 
satisfaction, we feel inclined to offer a brief 
remark. 

44 Believing, as we do, that the first and 
most pressing duty of a Peace Society is 
to labour to refute (he opinion so preva- 
lent among Christians, of the lawfulness 
of defensive war, we would earnestly ad- 
vise that in any future effort of a similar 
character, the delegation be strictly con- 
fined to individuals who hold in all its 
length and breadth, without let or com- 
promise, the essential sinfulness of all 
war, defensive as well as offensive. No 
lower ground of uuion, we feel convinced, 
will prove sufficient for the great and holy 
object of such an association. 1 ' 

In the British Friend of July 31, 
we meet with the following para- 
graphs : — 

44 Peace Convention. — We expected 
to have received, before the appearance of 
this number, a detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings at the above important meeting, 
which commenced its sittings soon after 
the termination oAhoneof the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and concluded its delibera- 
tions on the 24th ult. The attendance, 
though not so numerous as at the latter 
convocation, was yet most resectable and 
influential ; and we trust the proceedings 
will tend to promote the truly Christian 
object of the meeting. 

“ We believe the conviction of the un- 
lawfulness of all war is gaining ground in 
the minds of Christians of every denomi- 
nation. The period may be distant, but 
events warrant the belief, that the way is 
preparing for that epoch, when 4 nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more;’ 
when 

44 4 Useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare 

end.* 

44 We have been interested in learning, 
that in Paris a young roan, who is con- 
vinced of the unlawful*®* of a Christian 
bearing arms, has refused to serve as a 
conscript in the army, and is, at this time, 
awaiting his trial by a court martial / 1 

Amongst other papers (many of 


which are not in our possession), the 
Budks Gazette deserves especial no- 
tice. It contained, on the 1st of 
July, rather a full epitome of the three 
days’ proceedings of the Convention ; 
and the Oxford Chronicle of August 
5th thus refers to it : — 

44 Peace Principles. — The increasing 
number of intelligent persons who take an 
interest in the dissemination of peace prin- 
ciples, and all who are interested in the 
moral movements of the age, will be grati- 
fied by a full report of the proceedings of 
the Convention, which has been published 
in an extra number of the Herald of Peace 
(Ward and Co., London). We are the 
more desirous to recommend this cheap 
and interesting publication, because we are 
unable to give anything like an adequate 
report of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion.” 

II. With regard to the business 
ordered by the Convention, and de- 
volved upon the Committee of the 
London Peace Society, the following 
statement is presented : — 

The Memorial to the Governments of 
the virilized World . 

* 

This document was presented by 
deputation to the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., First Lord of the 
Treasury, &c., as at the head of the 
British Government, on the 1st of 
July ; to his Majesty Leopold, King 
of the Belgians, at Buckingham Pa- 
lace, on the 5th of July ; and to his 
Majesty Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, at Paris, on the 20th of July* 
The following accounts of these pre- 
sentations were immediately prepared, 
and sent to twenty-two of the prin- 
cipal public papers, including the 
London daily press ; in which they 
obtained ready insertion 

44 Peace Convention — Deputation 
to Sir Robert Peel, Bant.— A deputa- 
tion, consisting of the following gontWmea, 
waited on Sir Robert Peel, Beit* by ap- 
pointment, oo Saturday, July let, to pre- 
sent to him an 4 Address to the Govern- 
ments of the civilised World,’ agreed to 
in the recent sittings of the ftMeettatatt-* 
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I km in thi« metropolis the Marquis tie 
U Rochefoucauld Uaucourt, Member of 
tbe French Chamber of Deputies ; Lewis 
TappAn, E»q.,of New York, a Director of 
the A men cm Peace Society ; Monsieur 
Verrtie, of Brussels, Secretary to the Brus- 
sels Peace Society ; Monsieur de Lalung 
de Ferol ; Samuel Gurney, Esq., Treasurer 
of the London Peace Society ; John Lee, 
Esq*, LL.D., Chairman of the Committee ; 
Henry T. J. Macnaroara, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple; and the Rev. John Jeffer- 
son, one of the Secretaries of the London 
Peace Society. The deputation was in- 
troduced by John Downing, Esq., LL.D., 
M.P., who briefly stated the object of 
the deputation, to present an address from 
the Peace Convention, urging the intro- 
duction of a clause in ait international 
treaties, binding the parlies to refer ail 
disputes that may arise to the arbitration 
^of one or more friendly powers. The ad- 
dress was read by the Secretary, and very 
courteously received by the Prime Minis- 
ter who promised to place it before the 
other members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and stated that the principle of arbi- 
tration has been frequently and successfully 
acted upon during the last twenty years. 
Sir Robert also said, that immediately 
upon the present differences arising be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, the 
Lintishand French Governments put m strong 
remonstrances, and offered their friendly 
mediation. Mr. Tappan called I be atten- 
tion of Sir Robert to the particular point 
of introducing a binding clause into trea- 
ties ; and Mr. Gurney spoke of the im- 
portance of Governments acting upon 
Christian principle." 

u Deputation to the Kino op the 
Belgians.— On Wednesday, July 5th, a 
deputation, consisting of the following 
gentlemen, had the honour of hn interview 
with King Leopold, to present the address 
adopted at the late Peace Convention, 4 To 
tha Governments of the civilised World,* 
on tbe importance of inserting a clause in 
international treaties, binding the parties to 
refer disputes to the arbumion of one or 
mom friendly powers :-^fcewii Tappan, 
Esq., of New York; Thomas Fowler, 
Esq* hanker, of London; Rev. John 
Woodwork, of Tonbridge chapel ; and 
Bov. John Jefferson, Secretary of the Peace 
Society. The deputation was introduced 
by De* Bowiing, and most graciously ro- 
ceivedby hie Majesty. The kiog expressed 


in strong terms his approval of the princi- 
ple of arbitration ; and referred to the 
satisfaction which he had experienced in 
being employed as mediator in some oases 
where the danger of^war had appeared, 
lie spoke of a continental war as above 
all things to be deprecated, and regarded 
it as all but impossible so long as Austria, 
France, and England were united in favour 
of peace, llis majesty also referred to the 
threatened war in the east of Europe, and 
to the dispute between France and th# 
United States respecting the payment of 
a sum of money, as instances in which the 
remonstrance and friendly interference of 
other powers had led to the most satisfac- 
tory rtbulifc," 

u PkLvSe station or the Peace Me- 
morial. to Lot is Philippe, K*nu 
or riir. French, &c. Ac, — The memo- 
rial to the Governments of the civilised 
woild, adopted at the General Peace Con- 
vention lately held in London, on the im- 
portance of nations agreeing by treaty- 
Btipulaiions to settle their disputes by a 
reference to umpires mutually chosen, was 
presented to the King of the French, on 
the 20th instant, by a deputation, con- 
sisting of Messrs. G. C. Beckwith, Thomas 
Cock, Amasa Walker, and J. R. Willis, 
from the United States of America; and 
Rev. \V illiam Tons?, of Paris, one of the 
officers of the Society of Christum Morals, 
the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liafk* 
court being necessarily absent. His Ma- 
jesty gave the deputation a very gracious 
audience, and assured them he was very 
happy to receive such a communication, 
lie said he felt a great interest in the sub- 
ject, and had certainly done all he could 
to preserve peace in Europe. * Peace/ 
said his Majesty, 4 is what we all want. 
Thank God ! war now costs too much to 
be often waged ; and 1 trust the day is 
coming when we shall get rid of it entirely 
in the civilised world.' flis Majesty spoke of 
arbitration as an excellent substitute for war, 
alluded to several instances of its successful 
application, and remarked, how perfectly 
consistent it was in those cases with the 
dignity of the parties concerned. On other 
points relative to the subject of peace, the 
king expressed himself very freely in terms 
highly gratifying to the deputation, and 
promised to take the subject of tbe memo-^ 
rial into favourable consideration." 

The memorial to the President of 
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the United States of America was 
transmitted by the Rev. George C. 
Beckwith, on the 25th of July, 1843. 

Besides these, the following have 
been forwarded through the respective 
ambassadors und functionaries ; with 
a letter attached, of which the sub- 
joined is a copy : — 

“ To his Majesty- King of 

, &c., &c,, &c. 

4< Si hk, — I have the honour to transmit 
to your Majesty, a copy of a Memorial to 
the Governments of the civilized World , 
adopted by the Peace Convention at its 
recent sittings in Freemasons’ Hall, 1 .on- 
don, on the importance of insert iny a 
clause in international treaties , to secure 
the reference of disputes to the arbitration 
of one or more friendly powers ; und thus 
to prevent the necessity of having recourse 
to arms. 1 remain, with the highest re- 
spect, 

“ Sire, 

u Vour Majesty’s most dutiful, most 
humble, and most devoted servant, 
“John JmnisoN, 

“ Secretary. 

*' London Pi at e .s' t i> (y. 

July , HU.V* 

To their Majesties the Emperor of 
Austria; the King of Wurtemberg ; 
the King of Bavaria ; the King of 
Hanover ; the King of Denmark ; the 
King of Saxony ; the King of the Two 


Sicilies; the King of Greece; the 
Kin£ of Sweden and Norway ; the 
King of Prussia ; the King of Sar- 
dinia ; the King of the Netherlands ; 
the Queen of Spain; the Queen of 
Portugal; the Emperor of Russia; 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte : also to 
their Royal Highnesses the Grand 
Dukes of Baden and Tuscany ; and to 
his Excellency the President of the 
Diet of Switzerland. 

Nearly twenty others are ready for 
delivery, and a number more are in 
course of preparation. 

Resolutions passed by the Contention . 

Three thousand copies of these 
have been printed in a separate form, 
and extensively circulated amongst 
ministers of religion, editors of maga- 
zines, newspapers, &t\, and the known 
friends of peace in general. 

The Resolutions on the Opium Trade , 

ami the Rrincipte of Jrbilration. 

The decision of the Convention to 
send these to all the members of the 
British Legislature, and to the pub- 
lic functionaries generally, has been 
curried into effect. The requisite num- 
ber of copies (jibout 1.300) have been 
lithographed, and forwarded through 
the post, with a note from the Secre- 
tary, inviting attention to them. 
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Mystic Dam lqn nrseiirmio, as the 
Source of ale War, Perselytiox, 
ani» Slav fry, and srn E.vii and 
siMRiTi al Despotism, &c. By a Dis- 
ciple of the Prince of Feace. London : 
Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 1843. 
8 vo. Pp. 72. 

This pamphlet is “ dedicated to the 
Delegates of the Peace Convention, held 
in Freemasons' Hall, Great Qucen-stieet, 
London, Thursday, June 22nd, 1843/' 
It takes a most discursive range ; touches 
a great variety of questions,— moral, reli- 


gious, ecclesiastical, and political ; it con- 
tains 9ome plain and important truths, and 
is calculated to excite inquiry and thought 
on many topics. Although we art not 
prepared to agree with the anonymous 
writer in every thing, we should be glad 
that Christians of all denominations would 
read his pamphlet. Should some of hie 
positions provoke discussion, truth never 
loses any thing by being tried, and error 
cannot abide the light. The pamphlet 
would be greatly improved by something 
like oeder and arrangement ; and equally by 
more argument upon principles, and less 
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reference to particular parties. Our readers 
will be able to form an idea of the style, 
and of the general consistency of the 
writer’s view* on the pacific character of 
Christianity, from the following short quo- 
tation. We cannot make room for more. 
Pp. 51, 52. 

44 1 am aware an objection may be 
raised to this effect ; What ! if a faction 
arise, or our enemies invade our country, 
may we not join in the defence thereof ? 
Doubtless those who acknowledge the god 
of this world will do so ; and let them, if 
they like it ; but Christians must not, and 
they must bear their testimony to the world 
that they ought not. Many a weak Chris- 
tian, under such circumstances, would 
doubtless be ready to lake up the lan- 
guage of the servant of the man of God, 
urid say, ‘Alas, master, what must we do?’ 
Do l my weak brother, why, anoint thine 
eyes with eyesalve, and then thou wilt 
presently see the mountains round about 
thee covered with horses and chariots of 
tire : for ‘ more are they that are for m 
than any that can be against us/ We 
must refuse to fight ; remonstrate with our 
enemies; commit our cause to God, and 
he will protect us and avenge our cause. 
Christians! do you doubt it? O ye of 
little faith ! wherefore do you doubt? I^et 
, me ask you a few questions by way of 
removing your doubts. Was it ever known 
that the Jews of old were invaded by their 
enemies (by whojp) they were surrounded 
on every side) when, at the command of 
God, all their males, above a certain ugo, 
went up to Jerusalem three times m the 
yeur, and apparently left their country in 
a defenceless slate l Was it known that 
any of the Christians perished, when they 
also obeyed the command of God, by 
fleeing out of Jerusalem previous to the 
destruction of that city ? And, coming 
down to modern times, wflen Penn acted 
upon the peace principles I have been 
advocating, by making a treaty with the 
Indian* of America, was it known that 
they were ever attacked until that principle 
wu departed from ? And there ore also 
many signal deliverances recorded, which 
may be found in the tracts of the Peace 
Society, of many of the Society of Friends, 
during tlm rebellion in Ireland, who lived 
in those towns tiiat were successively taken 
and retaken by the contending armies : al- 
though they would not fight for either, it 
flared much better with them than with 
there who drew the sword. Are not these 


instances sufficient to sliow that God w 
4 the same yesterday, today, and for ever 
and those who put their trust in him shall 
never be confounded. 

“ 1 conclude, therefore, that Christians 
must not fight at silt and I believe it to 
be the duty of every minister of Christ 
to teach their people that it is unlawful to 
fight ; for it is part of that Gospel that is 
emphatically called the Gospel of Peace; 
and woe be to them if they declare not 
the, whole counsel of God. They must 
teach the glad mission of tternal peace, and 
universal concord ; and thus, by spreading 
pure Gospel principles, and teaching men 
the exercise of moral influence, by such 
means put down all need of armies in the 
world. This is the way to overcome Anti- 
christ, to bring in the millennium, and 
bring about the fall of Babylon. A (jhrii- 
liais must say, 1 urn a disciple of the 
Prince of Peace, and, therefore, cannot 
fight ; * for his kingdom is not of tikis 
world/ ami * my weapons are not carnal, 
but spiritual, yet mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of 
Satan ;* and * f iod is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace/ Christians ! are 
these tilings so, or are they not ? Does thu 
word of Cod say no, or not ? 1 >y you be- 
lieve, or not ? Will yo if, then, m/ e God u 
liar, hy taking hold of r.uiiuy weapons, 
upon the supposition that they ure more 
mighty than spiritual ones f ror my part, 
1 am ashamed of such u jirofesston of 
Christianity as this. 1 Oh, let it not lie once 
named amongst you, ns In cometh saints/ 
The dark night of npostaey is far *}H*nt, 
and the day is at hand ; let ns cast away 
the weapons of the prince of darkness, and 
take oni spiritual weapons and put on 
the annum of light. Talk about heroism ! 
he is the true hero who takes his spiritual 
weapons and fights under the banner of 
the Prince of Pence, — whose heart is 
touched by grace divine, yet firm as Bri- 
tish oak ;* mat, if so be, is willing, for 
Cnriftt’s sake, to sacrifice bis ail, to make 
a noble stand for truth. And tiiat is the 
heroism that shall win too, if they, by 
faith in Him who alone can fit them for tire 
conflict, remain firm unto the end, -—shall 
win, not a fading laurel to grace the 
warrior’s brow, nor a Waterloo medal to 
dangle at the breast, to attract the gaze of 
the vulgar crowd,— no such baubles, but 
eternal thrones, everlasting crown*/' p 
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The People op China ; their History, 
Court, Religion, Government, Legisla- 
tion, Institutions, Tribunals, Agricul- 
ture, 1/tnguage, Literature, Manufac- 
tures, Arts, Sciences, Manners and 
Customs ; to whidh is added, a Sketch 
of Protes'ant Missions. London : Re- 
ligious Tract Society, 60, Paternoster- 
row. 1 8mo. Pp. 336. 

This old-fashioned title page, including 
a full table of contents, gives an accurate 
idea of this instructive and useful little 
volume. The compiler has evidently 
availed himself of the best authorities, and 
appears to have done justice to these varied 
topics, so far as his space would allow. 
One or two little incidents in the History , 
deserve a moment's notice. 

44 , The next emperor, Chin-tsung, pos- 
sessed a peaceable disposition. He pur- 
chase!] peace of the Tartars by paying an 
annual tribute, and he employed that 
peace in the improvement of agriculture,” 

p. 21. 

it is so rare to mm with a peaceful 
prince, that the name of one who is so 
described deserves to be held in remem- 
brance. The following extract supplies 
two more such names, and shows that 
national |>eace and prosperity go together. 

44 Kublai was succeeded by his grandson, 
Ching-tsung, who reigned in peace. So also 
did Woo-tsung, his successor, who exerted 
himself to render his subjects happy. In 
his reign foreign trade seems to have been 
carried on very briskly, for it was deemed 
necessary that the exportation of gold, 
silver, grain, and silk should be pro- 
hibited.” 

There are some observations on pp. 32, 
33, regarding the recent victories of the 
English, which we are pained to see, and 
from which we must take have to dissent. 
44 The recent successes of the English,” 
have mt , as it is here said tliey have, 
44 opened a wide door of hope for the true 
philanthropist.” The Divine promise of 
China’s conversion to Christianity, which 
alone gives us hope of this biassed result, 
we had, long before 41 the successes of the 
English and how they can be said to 
have prepared the wav for the gospel, we 
cannot understand. If it were even ad- 
mitted, that facilities to preach it which 
did not before exist, have been hereby 
secured, we should still ask, Is it more or 
less likely to find its way to the hearts of 
the Chinese because it is the religion of 


their invaders and deetroyets? Can it be 
true that 44 the two people are more closely 
united than they have ever been before ? 9 
If it be, then the Chinese have certainly 
made far greater advances in genuine Chris- 
tian benevolence Ilian we have. They 
must indeed 41 love their enemies,” if this 
be the fact. W ill any of our readers en- 
lighten us in the principle involved in the 
following statement? 44 The humanity of 
the conquerors towards their foes has be- 
gotten in the breasts of the Chinese respect 
ftl them.” How such humanity as, alas ! 
has been shown to the Chinese can com- 
mand respect, we canuot tell. It may 
have produced fear, and a constrained sub- 
mission to the strong arm of power and 
injustice ; but dial it lias engendered con- 
fidence, esteem, love, we do not believe ; 
simply because it is not in the nature of 
things that it should do so. Oh, when 
shall the time come that Christian writers 
will try to regulate their statements by 
strict principles of Christian truth? \Ve 
take no exception whutever to what is said 
on the duty of Christians to seek the con- 
version of the Chinese, nor to the assump- 
tion that even these wars may 44 be made 
subservient ” to this end, through the 
blessing of God upon the efforts of his 
people. But let it be remembered, that 
this blessing is given, not to the conquest 
of the warrior, but to the pious zeal of the 
humble Christian. 44 The weapons of our 
warfare are not cainal.”, 44 The kingdom 
of C»od is righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Astronomy and Scripture; or. Some 

Illustrations of that Science, and of the 

Solar, Lunar, Stellar, and Terrestrial 

Phenomena of Holy Writ. By the Rev. 

T. Milner, M.A. London: Snow, 

Paternoster-r»w. 1843. 18mo. Pp. 

398. 

4 f The object of this volume is to illus- 
trate the relation between the chief facts of 
astronomy and the general testimony of 
Scripture, with a view to promote the in- 
terests of religion and science. It is writ- 
ten popularly, being intended for the use 
of those classes of young persons who re- 
vere the word of God, and seek an ac- 
quaintance with his works.” 

ThuB far the author’s statement of his 
design. His success lit the execution is 
every way satisfactory. He has produced 
a book containing a large portion of adew* 
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tiHc truth, distinguished by great jttdtdqtre- 
mm of scriptural interpretation, pervaded 
V m oevotional spirit, and admirably 
adapted to allure and interest live youth- 
ful mind* The typography is clear and 
good, tlte engravings numerous and well 
executed, and the whole getting up of 
the volume is highly creditable to the pub- 
lisher. It is a valuable present for the 
young. 


The Illuminated Magazine. August, 
1843. 

We hail another coadjutor to the cause 
of peace, in the editor of this new periodi- 
cal. The article entitled “ The Folly of 
the Sword/' is written in a pointed style, 
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adapted to excite attention, and awaken 
thought 

The Anatomy op a Christian. In 
three Parts. By ft. Mann. London : 
Ward and Co., Patemoster-row. 1843- 
24 mo. Pp. 259. 

A Present for Servants; containing 
varmus Narratives founded on Facts. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 32 mo. 

4^). 186. 

Mamma and her Cm id. Intended 
to be read to Young Children. IjOii- 
don : Religious Tract Society. 32 rno. 
Pp. 106. 

This little book is calculated to be very 
useful. 


MISCELLANEOH S. 


the marquis de la ho< hepoucauld 

LlANCOL’RT. 

During bis late visit to this country, 
this benevolent peer of France presented 
to the London Peace Society an entire set 
of the publications of the Christian Morals 
Society ; being twenty volumes of the 
Journal de la Socizte de la Morale ChrJ- 
tienne , handsomely bound in ten volumes, 
according to the number of years of pub- 
lication. 

This work issues from the press monthly, 
and contains accounts of the proceedings 
of the several literary and benevolent so- 
cieties, organized under the above general 
designation, and having for their object the 
amelioration of human suffering in its 
varied forms, and the peace of tl»e world . 
Subscriptions to this important Society 
would oe thankfully received, and would 
tend to further the cause of peace and 
humanity on rite continent. The work still 
be regularly forwarded, free of expense, to 
alt subscribers of I L per annum. Sub- 
ctrptions may be paid at the office of the 
London Peace Society, No. 19, New 
Broad-street. 


UNITED LAW SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting of this society, Mr. 
Maeuamas* opened in the affirmative the 
following question ; “That nations should 


refer, in the first instance, their disputes to 
arbitration ; and that a clause to such effect 
should be inserted in the treaties hereafter 
entered into among them.” It was car- 
ried unanimously. 


PLACE PRINCIPLES IN TIIB NEW 
HEBRIDES. 

“ From Resolution Ray we proceeded to 
Nina, and arrived there about four o'clock 
of the same day. Brother Blatyer and my- 
self went ashore, and proceeded to the 
teacher's house. After waiting a little, 
three of the principal chiefs came to see 
us, accompanied by a number of the peo- 
ple, with whom we had some conversation. 
Everything appeared just as we found if 
at Tanna ; there are no converts, but a 
favourable impression seems to have been 
produced, and many attend worship on 
the sabbath. Six times the teacher* have 
been successful in preventing war; and 
soon after they landed, a boat's crew from 
a whaler would have been cut off, and 
every individual massacred, had they not 
interfered and prevented it." 

The above is extracted from die journal 
of a missionary voyage, transmitted by 
Rev. A. Buzacott, under date July 20, 
1842, to the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The teachers spoken of 
are native converts, from another of the 
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South Sea group*, who a few month* pre- 
viously had been placed there as ministers 
of the gospel, 

LETTER PROM THE JIEV. JOHN C. I, A RKE, 
ON THE EVE OF UIS SAILING 1 OR 

AFRICA, AVGUST M, 1843- 
“ 1 feat 1 have been too late in thinking 
of making application to your Committee 
for a small grant of peace publications. I 
rim to sail (D.V.), on Thursday, 1st, from 
Portsmouth, by way of Jamaica, for 
Western Africa; and hoping to take na- 
tives of Jamaica and of Africa with me, in 
the vessel chartered for the voyage, 1 think 
your valuuble books would prove highly 
useful. 1 have acted on the principles of 
peace in Jumaica in time of martial law, 
and in Africa in the midst of slave-dealers ; 
and hope i should choose rather to die, if 
God permitted it, than take away life horn 
any one of my fellow-men. If you could 
kindly obtain for me some of the papers 
from the Anti-Capital Punishment Society, 
and inclose them with yours, it would 
greatly oblige, ns 1 forget the name of the 
Secretary, and the address for this society. 

41 1 remain, yours, with much esteem, 
“John (' i Ait k r, 

“ fit pi is f Missionary," 


IMF MINTAL A M> MOllAl. MlVIHY OF A 
SOLDI I II. 

Thus writes the editor of the A 'aval and 
Military (raxrtfr, August 5, 184.1; and 
again September 2, 1843 : — 

14 Persons unacquainted with the army, 
its discipline, and its foldings, have of late 
asked the silly questions, * What do the 
Irish soldiers suy about repeal V MV hat 
will the Irish soldiers do it the repealeri 
try an appeal to arms ?* We, who well 
know the army, unhesitatingly reply to 
these questions : — The Irish soldiers, like 
their comrades, British and Scotch, do not 
talk about repeal ; they care not about 
politics of any kind ; their conversation 
is on matters that concern them — they 
meddle not with civil mutters; they dis- 
cuss not national distinctions, whether of 
birth, religion, or policy. Not one word 
of truth has been found in the many ru- 
mours about sympathy with repealers, or 
rather rebels, among the men of the regi- 
ments, on whom a factious press has at- 
tempted to fix the obloquy. The 4th 
Dragoon Guards were removed from Dub- 
lin, only because Colonel Chaitcrtou was 


superseded by a senior officer. The men 
of th£ lGlh Foot got drunk, it is true, in 
Dublin, en route to die interior of the 
country ; but sympathy, even the maudlin 
sympathy of a few tipsy men, was not with 
repeal. There is no political feeling in 
the army — that feeling is unknown— it 
does not exist among the officers even. 

“ It is quite needless to ask, Iiow will 
the a^my act, or which side will it take ? 
As the organ of the army, let us, however, 
answer the question. The army will, in 
Ireland, if tested, act as it has always 
done; it will obey the commands of its 
officers without scruple, without hesitation, 
and its officers will act in obedience to the 
lawful authorities. 

“ Let us whisper a military secret into 
the ears of those who know as hide of the 
army as the uninitiated world of the se- 
crets of Freemasonry. Take John Bull, 
Sawney, and Paddy, and make them sol- 
diers ; from that hour, when they cast oft’ 
the clown — when their slouch becomes a 
march — when they acquire the love and 
pi ide of arms — when comradeship ties them 
into military unity — from that hour when 
they become soldiers, they have one mind 
— they are brothers — their feelings are one 
— loyalty and obedience become their 
pleasure and their pride. Demagogues 
may roar, and repealers blarney, bnt the 
soldier, English or Irish, listens only to 
his officer’s command. This is a secret 
worth knowing.” w # 

u With respect to the educ it ion required 
for non commissioned officers and privates, 
we believe the opinion generally Held in 
the army is, that, if it were possible to 
give them the education we have described 
as requisite for officers, the result would 
be to render them impatient of that im- 
plicit obedience to the word and will of 
their officers, and would lead them to 
weigh, to reason, and to calculate indivi- 
dually, instead of acting as they now do 
— a thousand bodies with one mind— a 
battalion and its commander. Still there 
is a degree of education essential. The 
duties of the non-coromissiooed officers 
require facility of reading, legibility of 
hand , and expertness in accounts. In these 
essential branches they ought to be fully 
instructed, either before enlistment or after 
their entering the service. Having thus 
far, and thus far only, educated the soldier, 
we may then leave further acquirement* 
to himself ; but we would deprecate what 
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might 00 refine his testes as to render him different capte is, p« iilng through the dif- 

unfit for the many coarse and almost dis* ferent gradations or tha service, until he was 

go sting duties he must perform. In appointed sublieutenant on board the 

making the scholar, we must not unmake “ Admiral *' ship, commanded by Lord 

the soldier; and while we improve the Hugh Seymour, when he went out a* 

mind, we must not impair tire exercise of governor on the Jamaica station, who ap~ 

the physical powers.” pointed Mr. T, his first lieutenant, and 

___ honoured him with his friendship until hii 

death. V pon the occurrence of this event, 
lecture jft BRUNSWICK chapel, mile- Mr> t. W as selected to convev the remains 


ENIVROAI), LONDON. 

On Wednesday eveuing, September 7th, 
1843, a lecture on the Horrors of War and 
the Blessings of Peace was delivered in the 
above chapel, by Mr. John Larritt, of 
Chatham, who was formerly a soldier. 
The Rev. George Kvans, minister of the 
chapel, presided. The attendance was nu- 
merous and respectable. Mr. L. strongly 
urged the importance of arbitration us a 
substitute for war. CpwuriU of eighty 
persons came forward at the close of the 
lecture and affixed their names to the fol- 
lowing declaration : — 

** WV, the utidersiyned, do hereby de- 
clare our conviction that war is inconsist- 
ent With the spirit of Christianity, and the 
true interests of mankind /* 

71IE anti-dim. association. 

This valuable association apj»ears to be 
advancing steadily and satisfactorily . About 
M)0 individuals, belonging to those classes 
of society which are # in danger of being 
4< called out ’* <Jn 44 some point of honour,** 
have already given in their adhesion to 
it ; and in August last a general meeting 
was held, and a memorial to the queen 
adopted, praying her majesty to “ make 
known her royal will, and denounce a 
custom which is barbarous in its origin, 
unjust in its principles, sinful in its nature, 
and disastrous in its consequences/* 


SHORT OBITUARY 01 TILOUAS THRUSH, ESQ. 

Mr. Thrush was born at Stock ton-upon- 
Tees, on the 14th of July, 1761. His 
fattier was a tradesman in that town, and 
died whilst Thomas was young. His 
mother removed to Richmond, where she 
sent her son to school, intending him for 
trade ; but he discovered so strong a pre- 
dilection for the sea, that she was at length 
induced to comply with his wish, and she 
apprenticed him to a merchant-shin. His 
excellent character obtained for him the 
notice of a gentleman connected with the 
navy, and through him he was admitted 
on board a king*s ship. He served under 


of that nobleman to Kngland, in a sloop- 
qf- war. This obtained for him the patron- 
age of Lord Seymour’s family ; and through 
their influence he was raised to the rank 
of commander. About the year 1802, he 
was appointed to the command of 41 Sea 
Fencibles,” and was stationed at Kedcar. 
He was married to her who is now his 
venerable and afflicted widow in January, 
1801; and about the end of 1806, was 
sent out in command of the 44 Avon," on 
n three years* cruise in the West Indies. 
In July, 1 800, he obtained his commission 
as post-captain, and was appointed to the 
command of a frigate, in which he con- 
tinued until the close of the war. He then 
purchased a bouse and some land in the 
country, intending to make the cultivation 
of the latter his amusement and occupa- 
tion. llis imuns for making this pmchase 
were chiefly derived from the amount of 
freight which he had received for the con- 
veyance of treasure to Kngland from South 
America. It is a singular circumstance 
that he scarcely ever made anything by 
prize-money ; a circumstance which was 
afterwards a source of much thank fulness 
to his mind, that he had not been enriched 
by the spoliation of his fellow- creatures. 

The retirement in which he now lived 
led him to serious reflection, especially on 
the horrfirs of war, ami to an inquiry into 
the practice of Christians in engaging in it. 
A settled conviction of the utter unlawful- 
ness of war was the result of (his inquiry ; 
and on the Mth of January, 1825, he wrote 
his well-known letter to the king (George 
1 V.), reaigung his commission, and with 
it, of course, his half-pay, and the princijwl 
means of his support. This step he never 
regretted, though it placed him under the 
necessity of disposing of his property, and 
living in great retirement, which he did. at 
Harrogate, unto the end of his days, llis 
work entitled 44 Last Thoughts on War," 
including his letter to the king, was com- 
posed there. It lias gone through several 
editions, the last of which appeared m 
1841, and the advertisement to which 
declares that bis opinions remained un- 
changed. Ilb health continued good until 
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Narrative of a Tour through South Wales, by S. Rigaud. 

the beghming of May last, when he became last % The consolations which Christianity a& 

•lightly indisposed, which indisposition was fords were experienced by him; and he 

increased by a fall, from the effects of enjoyed that frame of mind which results 

which he never recovered. “ Under much from reliance on the mercy of our heavenly 

suffering his patience was exemplary ; and Father through the medium of our blessed 

when free from pain the equanimity and Lord and Saviour, which filled him with 

cheerfulness of disposition which distin- joy and peace in believing." He died July 

guished him through life, continued to die 11, 1843, aged eighty-four years. 


NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH WALES. BV S. RIGAUD. 

Having, whilst at Abergavenny, received from the Committee t large parcel of an Address to the 
Rebcccailct, with instruction! to proceed forthuitl^ into South Wales to distribute them in the 
most prompt and efficient manner; 1 immediately commenced the woik on the 14th of August, 
by circulating a few in Abergavenny, from wheuco 1 took my route through Dowlais and Mer- 
thyr, to Neath, where 1 had the address well translated into Welsh, and sent it up to the Com- 
mittee, in hopes that it would have been printed in that language. At Swansea I gave it for in- 
sertion in the Cambrian , and the Swunnea Journal. The modo of distribution 1 adopted there, and 
in every town l visited, was, ill the Hist {dace, to have it well posted up, and then to cull on the 
clergymen and other ministers to request their co-opcration in the work of dissemination, and to 
urge upon them the duly of exerting their influence amongst their respective flocks to allay the 
prevuiliug evil spirit of violence, and to inculcate the duty, upon Christian principles, of u following 
peace with all men.” Ftmii Swansea l went on, through Llanelly and Kidwelly, to Carmarthen, 
where I distributed a large number of the tracts, and where 1 had the gratification to meet 
Mrs. H. Backhouse, Miss Junta Price, and J. T, Price, Esq., of Neath Abbey, of the Society of 
Friends, who were on a religious journey in the principality. On the 24 th of August, they held 
a meeting in the large clnipcl in Water-street, and the next morning another in the Town-hall, 
of magistrates aiul ministers of religion, in wliii h they beautifully unfolded the peaceful nature 
and principles of Christianity, ns well ns the duties of ministers and of magistrates in troublous 
times, such as tho present. May we not hope that such excellent and appropriate addresses, will, 
with the Divine blessing, produce some beneficial effect ? 1 gave the tract for insertion in The 

Welshman, The Carmarthen Journal , ami the Serrn (* tuner, a Welsh periodical, as printed by the 
London Peace Society. Piom Carmarthen 1 went ou to St. Clears, and was set down at uine 
Vcloek in the evening at tho onlv good inn in the place ; but I soon found, to my sorrow, that it 
was quite unfit for the reception of a peaceable traveller. Alas, poor Wales! that used to be on® 
of the quietest parts of tho kingdom, where a soldier was not to be found, is new full of troops, 
and the little inn at St. Clears become their head quarters in that town. The house was in a great 
uproar; tho dragoons who were quartered there were drinking, carousing, and making horrible 
noises ; they wore firing at a mark at the back of the house till past eleven o'clock, and they con- 
tinued till past two o'clock in tho morning singing, jumping, dancing, hallooing, cursing, swearing, 
and using the most horrid and obscene language that ever l heard, i Attempted to read, but 
found It impossible, and was several limes annoyed by persons coming into the parlour, staring 
rudely at me, and then going back to their companions, say mg, u Old Spectacles is there," and 
bursting out into a loud laugh ; two of the men came in druuk — one in lus shirt sleeves, with his 
night- cap on — lighted his pipe, and without ceremony sat on the sofa beside me, and began to 
stroke ; after they went out, another came to the door with a gun it> his hand, and demanded of 
me who 1 was, where I cauie from, and what was my business, and at last went away, saying, * I 

suppose you are some Methodist parson." In this manner was 1 anno) ed by those very men 

who were sent down to preserve the [trace of the country ; happily, Rebecca did not make her ap- 
pearance anywhere in the neighbourhood that night, for a collision with men in ouch a state might 
have been dreadful j and 1 could not help thinking that the remedy was worse than the disease. 
I went on to Llangharnc, Narbeth, and Haverfordwest; thence to Milford, Pembroke Dock, Pem- 
broke, Tenby, and Dale, returning again to Haverfordwest ; there I made a large distribution of 
tho tracts, but did not think it judicious, at a considerable expense, to go into the upper and 
Welsh part of the country, haviug none but English tracts with me ; so 1 found meant of sending 
a few hundreds to St David's, Fishguard, and Newport, and into Cardiganshire, and set off on my 
return through Carmarthen, visiting Llandilo and Llandovery, where t procured the insertion of the 
tract in a Welsh periodical called Yr Haul, (The Saw)} from thence 1 continued my route to 
Brecon, Crick bowel, Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, and Cardiff, leaving the tract for insertion 
in a Cardiff journal, and in the The Afat nos d di w Merlm. On the 14th of September, I dis- 
tributed the loot Rebccscaite tract ; having thus, in exactly one month, circulated TKN TBotifUNO 
of them throughout tbe greater port of South Wales. May the I<ord grant hit blearing to ibis 
and all other moral means that may be used for restoring amongst tbe people of Woles too spirit 
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of harmony and quietntat for which they htd long been distinguUhed. May they rememher that 
* the wisdom that is from above, u fink pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be eutreatod, full 
ef mercy and good fruits ;** and may they enjoy w the fruit of righteousness which is sown in peace 
of them that make peace." Having finished the work I was commissioned to perform* on the 
15ih of September 1 embarked at Cardiff on hoard a packet to Bristol, at half-past seven odook in 
the morning, immediately went on bj railway, and bj the powrt* of steam, in the short space of 
eight hours found myself, through the blessing of Providence, safely returned to London* 

S. Rjqaud. 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT ON THE EVENING OF THE BATTLE. 

Th* valley was red, for the death -fray was ended, 

When I gain’d its dark shadow to seek for my son : 

I found him at length on the heather extended. 

And bathed in his blood, for his young day was gone. 

He had gloriously fallen in the thick of the firing, 

* And now from his cheek were the warm hues retiring ; 

Yet he lifted his eyelid, and whisper’d expiring, 

*' Oh! mouru not for me, for the battle is won.” 

Brave boy ! I exclaim’d, as I hung o’er him weeping. 

Whose valour survived with the last fleeting breath ; 

But w r hat recks thy mother, who watches thee sleeping 
The long dreamless sleep on the blood-sprinkled heath ? — 

What recks thy reft mother, while sorrowing o’er thee. 

That victory crown’d thee, if victory tore thee 

From her w hom it robb’d of thy father before thee, 

And bore him, like thee, to the regions of death ? 

Thy sister I left at the cottage door sighing ; 

Yet hopeful, though doubtful, awuitmg thy doom : 

And how shall I quiet the little one crying, 

For thee to come hack with tby sword-knot and plume ? 

Who now shall sustain me, with yeurs stricken hoary ? 

What boots it to me, that our banner won glory, 

If the summer breeze, bearing afar the proud story, 

Must sweep the cold turf o’er thy new-sodded tomb ? 

Nor long shall thy sleep 'neath its mantle be fonely, 

Thv loved and betroth’d one — that flower’d so fair. 

That droop’d in thy danger, that bloom’d for thee only. 

Shall fade, in thy death-blight — shall follow thee there. 

While sorrows like these o'er one cot are descending. 

The pangs on the battle-fray ever impending, 

Where the ties of ten thousand brave bosoms are rending. 

What heart may imagine, what lip may declare ? 

Ah ! why should revenge for some wrong but suspected, 
Manoeuvres of state, that of honour make show. 

Or a court ceremonial infringed or neglected, 

Plunge a kingdom in blood, and a people in woe ? 

O hasten, great Father ! the blest consummation. 

When nation shall ne’er lift up sword against nation ; 

When war shall no more be the Christian’s vocation ; 

When the spear shall be shiver'd! and broken the how. 

Anon* 
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